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SECOND EDITION. 


Tue following Memoirs and Papers were originally prepared 
by the editor, or at his request, for “ The American Journal of 
Educalionf as part of the History and Discussion of the great 
subject to which that periodical is devoted. They arc col- 
lected in the present volume, as a Tribute to the Character 
and Services of one of the great Champions of Popular En- 
lightenment, and as a valuable contribution to the department 
of Educational Literature in the English language. 
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PESTALOZZrS EDUCATIONAL LABORS FOR THE POOR, 


AMD POM 

POPULAR 8CHOOIJI. 


“ It is to the charitable efibrts of Pcstalozzi” — remarks M. Dcmctz, 
the founder of the most complete and successful institution of reformatory 
education in the world, in a report on the Agricultural Reformatory Colo- 
nies of France, — “ that we owe the establishment of agricultural colonics,” 
that is, of institutions, organized on the basis, and in the spirit of the 
family, with agricultural employment as the principal means of industrial 
training, and witli methods of instruction, moral, intellectual, and physi- 
cal, so far as applied, good enough for children of any class of society, 
and yet capable of being followed by an intelligent mother in the home 
of the poor. Not that Pestalozzi’s own plans and methods under his 
own application, were eminently successful — for they were not His in- 
stitution at Neuliof, was a disastrous lailurc, in its immediate res\ilts, both 
as a school, and as a pecuniary speculation. But the Christian spirit in 
which this excellent man labored — the family organization into which he 
gatlicred, even the outcasts of society, living among such pupils as a father, 
as well as pastor and teacher, and denying himself the quiet seclusion 
and comforts of the home which the fortune of his noble minded wife had 
secured for him, that he might inspire the orphan, and the abandoned and 
even criminal child with filial attachments, cultivate habits of sclf-relianco 
.and profitable industry, and thus enable them “ to live in the world like 
men” — this spirit, system and aim, the dream and labor of his long and 
troubled life, imperfectly inaugurated at Ncuhof, and never fully realized 
at Stanz, Burgdorf, and Yverden, but widely diffused by his writings, 
and the better succcs-s, under more favorable conditions, of his pupils and 
disciples in Switzerland and Germany, have led to the establishment of 
new educational institutions for rich and poor, of schools of practical 
agriculture, as well as of agricultural reformatories, and at the same time 
has regenerated the methods of popular education generally. To the con- 
nected and comprehensive survey of Pcstalozzi’s Life and Educational 
System by von Raumcr, we add a notice of his labors at Neuhof by Dr. 
Blochmann, of Dresden, and by Dr. Diesterweg, of Berlin, from discourses 
pronounced on the occasion of the Centennial celebration of Pestalozzi’s 
birth-day on the 12th of January, 1848. 

pestalozzi’s poor school at NEunor. 

Pestalozzi having failed in a plantation of madder which ho had com- 
menced in connection with a mercantile house of Zurich, on an estate of 
about one hundred acres of land on which he commenced a house in the 
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Italian villa style, to which he gave the name of Ncuhof, projected the 
plan of an educational estahlislimcnt respecting which Dr. lilochmann,* 
an admiring pupil and avowed follower thus writes: 

It was not in Pcstalozzi’s nature to sink under misfortune, so long as he 
could pursue the attainment of the object of his life. He had early learned 
and deeply fixed in his mind the maxim, 

** To ne cede ted contra foriior ito." 

He advanced like a roused lion, with resolute courage, against all 
unfriendly influences. In spite of the severe distress into which the 
unforscen withdrawal of the Zurich house plunged him, he determined to 
go on, and to make his landed estate the centre of operations for his 
educational and agricultural plans. Ho resolved even upon more and 
higher designs. Henceforward he will live amongst beggar children, and 
share his bread in poverty amongst them ; will live like a beggar himself, 
that he may learn to teach beggars to live like men. 

He also proposed to render his establishment an institution for the 
poor. This undertaking attracted attenUon. It was considered a noble 
and benevolent enterprise ; and his views and principles had so much 
influence, in spite of the mistrust of his practical ability, that ho found 
assistance in Zurich, Bern and Basle, and was able without much difll- 
culty to obtain the necessary funds for the institution, by the aid of a 
loan, for several years, without intercsL His friends on all sides assisted 
him ; more especially Iselin of Basle, whom he had mot and known in 
the Helvetic Diet, and who introduced the beloved enterprise to public 
notice in his Ephemerides. 

The Institution for the Poor at Ncuhof was opened in 1775. Poor 
children flocked in from all directions, many of them gathered by 
Pestalozzi himself from their misery, and out of the streets. He had 
soon fifty children, whom he kept busy in summer with field labor, and 
ill winter with spinning and other handicrafts, instructing them all the 
time, and developing and clearing up their mental faculties, especially by 
oral recitations and mental arithmetic.f Pestalozzi bad early perceived 

* ITrnkt PEXTALomzi. Touche* at a Picture of hhi Lift and loabor* : from hi* own trsth 
monjTv from obticrvatlon, and communicaiioo. B; Dr. Karl Jiutu* Dlochmano. Privy School 
Councilor and ProfeMor : Leipsic. 1S46. 

t The idea of *uch a ichooi Car the poor, in which africuKural and industrial labor were to 
oe combined with irwtniction, accompanied Pe«talozzi. (o whose mind It was so new and 
sritnulaiini;, all his life ; and even remained like a sunbeam shining from behind the <lnrk end 
cloud* of the past, hi* Ia*t love, his last active desire. What, however, he never completely 
•ecompHahed, hn* been done by Emanuel von Pellenberg. who was aasisled in the work, not 
only by hii certain and practical skill and experience, but eapectally by hi* gootl fortune in dis* 
covering in Vriirtiysuch a man as is very sehlnm to be foiin«l. but abanliitely nrceirary in (he 
actual realiZsTtinn nf «nch a school Whoever, like mysett~and there are thnnsands— has be* 
lonie thormigldy acquainted wlih VehrlPs school In Hofwyl, must he convinced that in institu* 
lions for the education of the poor so organized, conducted In such a spirit, with such lov* 
ami self-Mieriflce, there is|n be found an inestimable blevsing for the state and the people. Pel* 
.enberg haa shown from his account book*, that a poor hoy, rrccived at his ninth rear, and re> 
maiolni; in the institution through hit eighteenth, pays by h'S labor during (he last half of hi* 
stay, (or the ezccssof (he expense of maintaining him over his earning*, during the first half. 
Lange. In hi* work on *‘The Country Educational Institution* for Poor Children,** {Landtldu 
Cnithungt AngtaUen far ArmerOtindtr^) has made very thorough researches Into this 
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that in the nature of crery man arc innate poircrs and means sufficient 
to assure him an adequate support ; and that the hindrances arising from 
exterior circumstances, to the development of the natural endowments, 
are not in their nature insuperable. 

The usual means of benevolence and mercy (as he was accustomed to 
name the orphan houses, institutions for supporting the poor, &c., of the 
period,) seemed to him to stimulate and encourage the evil, instead 
of helping it The thousand public and private ways of spending alms, 
with which the times were crowded to nauscation, the beggar making 
and hypocrite training modes of assisting the poor, seemed to him only 
a palliative. The only means of affording real assistance he saw to lie in 
this ; that the inborn natural powers of every man to provide for his own 
necessities, and sufficiently to perform the business, duties and obligations 
of his being, should be developed, encouraged, and set upon an independ- 
ent footing. With this conviction the impulse increased within him to 
labor for this definite purpose ; that it should become practicable for the 
poorest in the land to bo assured of the development of their bodily, 
spiritual and moral powers both in relation to their own characters, and 
to their personal, domestic and social relations ; and through this devel- 
opment to obtain the sure basis of a peaceful and sufficient means 
of existence. He had already taken the first step in this direction, by 
admitting into his house beggar children and others abandoned to neglect, 
that he might rescue them from their debasing condition, lead them back 
to manhood and a higher destiny, and thus prove to himself and those 
around him more and more clearly the truth of his opinion. His institu- 
tion wag to comprise the means for a sufficient instruction in field labor, 
in domestic work, and in associated industry. This was not, however, 
the ultimate purpose. That was, a training to manhood ; and for it, 
these other departments were only preparatory. 

First of all, he proposed to train his poor children to exertion and self- 
control, by forbearing and assiduous discipline, and by the ever powerful 
Stimulus of love. He aimed to possess himself of their hearts, and from 
that starting point to bring them to the consciousness and the attainment 
of every thing noble and great in humanity. “ 1 had from my youth " ho 
says, “a high instinctive value of the influence of domestic training 
in the education of poor children, and likewise a decided preference 
for field labor, as the most comprehensive and unobjectionable external 
basis for this training, and also for another reason : as it is the condition 
of the manufacturing population which is increasing so rapidly amongst 
us, who, abandoned to the operations of a mercantile and speculating 

•abject, Dot only from other writinfi upon in«ti(utiona for the poor «ftrr the moUel of Frllcit* 
berf's, but from hii own repeaird and rxlciuire travrb and prroonal observation. Our own 
Uach«;r'«UK>ciatioa rerrm. at Dresden,) hoit propoord os a chief aim of il« 

practical eflTorii, the realization of en iottitutkm for the ctlucation of poor and abandoned 
children, after Pestaloszi’«mo<trl ; for which purpose, it purcharrd ■ome chthi years since, a 
property in itreat part already in ruUivation, aiwl with a roomy oumsion house, near tha 
Ltlblaner Schloxe, which was dedicated on the 12lh of January, ISIS, by the name of iLa 
Pe»iaiozzi Foundation, (Pcatalozzi StiAunf.) 
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interest, wholly destitute of humanity, are in danger, in ease of unforsecn 
accident, of being able to find within themselves no means of escape from 
entire ruin.* Full of a love for my father-land, which hoped for it almost 
impossible things, and longed to lead it back to its native dignity and 
power, I sought with the greatest activity not only for the possible but for 
the certain means of averting the coming evil, and of awakening anew the 
remainder of the ancient home happiness, home industry, and home 
manners. These designs sank deep into my heart and often made 
me feel with sorrow what a high and indispensable human duty it is 
to labor for the poor and miserable, with all the means which our 
race possesses, in church, state or individuals, that he may attain to a 
consciousness of his own dignity through his feeling of the universal pow- 
ers and endowments which he possesses, awakened within him ; that he 
may not only learn to gabble over by rote the religious maxim that ‘ man is 
created in the image of God, and is bound to live and die as the child of 
God,’ but may himself experience its truth by virtue of the divine 
power within him, so that ho may be irresistibly and really elevated not 
only above the ploughing oxen, but above the man in purple and silk, 
who lives unworthily of his high destiny.” 

"With such lofty and magnificent views, and with a heart at even 
a higher level of love, Pcstalozzi labored at Neuhof from sunrise to sunset, 
amongst his beggar children. He lived steadily up to his principles, 
laboring in his vocation to the full extent of his powers ; always knew 
what he was seeking, cared not for the morrow, but felt from moment to 
moment the needs of the present Among his children were very many 
ungovernable ones of a better class, and still worse, many who had 
brought themselves from a better condition to beggary, and who were 
presumptuous and pretentious by reason of their former situation ; to 
whom the energetic discipline which he applied, according to his design, 
was at first hateful. They considered their situation with him as more 
degrading than that in which they had been before. Neuhof was full 
every Sunday of the mothers and relatives of children who found 
their situation not what they had expected. All the impertinences 
which a miserable rabble of beggars could indulge in a house without 
visible protection or imposing exterior, were practiced, to encourage the 
children in their discontent ; even so far that they were often tempted to 
run away by night just after they had been washed clean and clad 
in their Sunday clothes. However, these difficulties would little b}’’ little 

* U|H>n the indueuce of manufacturing wealth amongst the Swiss at that time. Pcstalozzi 
exprosBes himeelf thua in another place ; “ The paternal love of tlie upper and the filial love 
of the lower claaKca, in consequence of the increarc of the maiiufiicturing interest, is going 
more and more to ruin under the effects of ignoble wealth. The blinding height of arro- 
gnnee derived from an eminent poaition obtained by money, the deceitful cornucopia of an 
unreliable life of mere pleaaure, haa drawn all within its destructive influence, even ilown to 
the comniunest of the people, and carried them into the crooked path of a iplritleaaand pow- 
erless routine life. Truth, honor, sympathy, moderation, are daily vanishing. Pride, 
insolence, recklessness, contemptuousnew, laxity. Immorality, the eager pursuit of vain and 
ostentatious pleasure, the cherishing of boundless selfishness, have taken tlie place of the 
aucient simplicity, faith and honor. 
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have been overcome, had not Pestalozzi pushed his undertaking to 
nn extent altogether beyond his means, and undertaken to modify it 
according to the original design, which supposed the possession of 
the utmost knowledge of manufacturing and of human nature; qualities 
in which he was lacking in the same measure in which he needed them 
urgently for managing his institution. Moreover, he hurried on to 
tlic higher branches of instruction, before supplying the solid foundation 
of acquaintance with the lower; an error recognized as the leading 
one of the teaching of the age, against which he had striven in his 
scheme of education with all his strength. For the sake of a fallacious 
prospect of greater profit, in higher branches of industry, he committed, 
in teaching his children to spin and weave, the very faults which he had 
so strongly abjured in all his e.vpressed opinions upon education, and 
which he saw to be so dangerous to children of all cla.sses. He would 
attempt to secure the fine.st spinning, before his children had acquired 
even a small amount of finnness ami surety of hand in coarse work ; and 
undertook to manufacture muslin before his « cavers had attained skill in 
weaving common cotton stuff. 

Through the.se and the like mistakes, through his ignorance of 
business, and his great lack of a sound practical faculty of learning it, it 
happened that Pcstalozzi fell every year deeper in debts ; and when these 
also from time to time had been paid by the self-.sacrificing generosity of 
his noble wife, there came at last an end of this means of help, and in a 
few years the greater part of his substance and his expected inheritance 
was dissolved into smoke. The great confidence which he had enjoyed 
among his neighbors, changed when his undertaking failed so soon, into 
an utter and blind rejection of any shadow even of faith in his enterprise, 
or of belief in his possessing any capacity at all as a teacher. But such 
is the way of the world ; it treated Pc.stalozzi, when poor, as it treats all 
who become poor by their own faults. Their money being gone, it with- 
draws al.so its confidence from them, in matters where they really are 
capable and efiicienL 

Ilis enterpri.se failed, in a manner excessively painful, both to himself 
and his wife, in the year 1780, in the fifth year of its existence. His 
misfortune was complete ; he was now poor. lie felt most deeply the 
condition of his noble hearted wife, who in the excess of her devotion had 
mortgaged away for him nearly all her pos.scssions. His situation was 
indeed shocking. In his over handsome country house, he was often 
destitute of bread, wood, and a few pennies, wherewith to defend himself 
from cold and hunger. Only the entire forbearance of his creditors and 
the kind help of his friends preserved him from despair and entire ruin. 

Thus he lived a poor and destitute life in Ncuhof for eighteen years, 
fighting with want and misery. He lived as a poor man amongst the 
poor ; suffered what the common people suffered, and s.aw what they 
were. He studied the wants of the lower classes and the sources of their 
misery, in a manner which would have been impos-sible for one in better 
circumstances. 
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ISOM Till OllUIAN or Dl. DICmSWEO. 


Everv one considers it a matter of course that all our children go to 
school until they grow up to be youths and maidens. The obserranco 
of this custom begins at the sixth year. But the parents have long be- 
fore spoken of the school to the child ; he looks eagerly forward to the 
day of entrance ; and when it takes place, he is absorbed in bis school 
and his teacher for the next six or eight years or more. We always 
think of children and schools or children and books together. To be a 
child and to Icam, have become almost synonymous terms. To find 
children in school, or passing along the streets with the apparatus which 
they use there, makes no one wonder. It is only the reverse, which at- 
tracts attention. The school fills a very important part in the life of the 
young. In fact school life is almost the whole life of childhood and 
youth ; wo can hardly conceive of them without it Without school, 
without education, what would parents do with their children? With- 
out them, where would they secure the young the necessary preparation 
for actual life f 

With our present organization of society, schools are indispensable 
institutions. Many others may perish in the course of time ; many have 
already perished ; but schools abide, and increase. Where they do not 
exist, we expect barbarity and ignorance ; where they flourish, civiliza- 
tion and knowledge. 

No apology is necessary for sending our children to school. At school 
they learn. There they acquire mental activity and knowledge ; the 
manifold varieties of things ; to gain the knowledge of things in heaven 
above and in the earth beneath, and under the earth ; of stones, and 
plants, and animals, and men ; of past, present, and future. 

[The remainder of the di.scourse treats of three points: — 

1. What were the schools before Pestalozzi? 

2. What did they become by his means, and since ; that is, what are 
they now f 

8. What was Pestalozzi’s life and labors ?] 

I. The Old Schools. 

Our present system of common or public schools — that is schools 
which are open to all children under certain regulations— date from the 
discovery of printing in 1436, when books began to be furnished so 
cheaply that the poor could buy them. E.spccially after Martin Luther 
had tran.slated the Bible into German, and the de.sire to pos.scss and un- 
derstand that invaluable book became universal, did there also become 
universal the desire to know how to read. Men sought to learn, not only 
for the sake of reading the Scriptures, but also to be able to read and 
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sing the psalms, and to learn the catcehism. For this purpose schools 
for children were established, which were essentially reading schools. 
Reading was the first and principal study ; next came singing, and then 
memorizing texts, songs, and the catechism. At first the ministers 
taughtf but afterward the duty was turned over to the inferior church 
officers, the choristers and sextons. Their duties as choristers and sex- 
tons were paramount, and as schoolmasters only secondary. The chil- 
dren paid a small monthly fee ; no more being thought necessary, since 
the schoolmaster derived a salary from the church. 

Nobody either made or knew how to make great pretensions to educa- 
tional skill If the teacher communicated to his scholars the acquire- 
ments above mentioned, and kept them in order, he gave satisfaction ; 
and no one thought any thing about separate institutions for school chil- 
dren. There were no school books distinctively so called ; the children 
learned their lessons in the Bible or the Psalter, and read either in the Old 
or the New Testament. 

Each child read by himself; the simultaneous method was not known. 
One after another stepped up to the table where the master sat He 
pointed out one letter at a time, and named it ; the child named it after 
him ; he drilled him in recognizing and remembering each. Then they 
took letter by letter of the words, and by getting acquainted with them 
in this way, the child gradually learned to read. This was a difficult 
method for him ; a very difficult one. Years usually passed before any 
faeiKty bad been acquired ; many did not learn in four years. It was 
imitative and purely mechanical labor on both sides. To understanil 
what was read was seldom thought of The syllables were pronounced 
with equal force, and the reading was without grace or expression. 

Where it was possible, but unnaturally and mechanically, learning by 
heart was practiced. The children drawled out texts of Scri|>turc, 
psalms, and the contents of the catechism from the beginning to end ; 
short questions and long answers alike, all in the same monotonous man- 
ner. Anybody with delicate ears who heard the soun<l once, would re- 
member it all his life long. There are people yet living, who wore taught 
in that unintelligent way, who can corroborate thc.se statements. Of the 
actual contents of the words whoso sounds they had thus barely commit- 
ted to memory by little and little, the children knew absolutely almost 
nothing. They learned superficially and understood superficially. Noth- 
ing really passed into their minds ; at least nothing during their school 
years. 

The instruction in singing was no better. The master sang to them 
the psalm-tunes over and over, until they could sing them, or rather 
screech them, after him. 

Such was the condition of instniction in our schools during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and two-thirds of the eighteenth centuries ; confined 
to one or two sludie.s, and those taught in the most imperfect and mechan- 
ical way. 

It was natural that youth endowed, when healthy, with an ever increas- 
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ing capacity for plca.surc in living, should feel the utmost reluctance at 
attending school. To bo employed daily, for three or four hours, or 
more, in this mechanical toil, was no light task ; and it therefore became 
necessary to force the children to sit still, and study their le.s.sons. Dur- 
ing all that time, especially in the seventeenth century, during the fearful 
tliirty years' war, and subsequently, as the age was sunk in barbarism, the 
children of course entered the schools ignorant and untrained. “ x\s the 
old ones sung, so twittered the young.” Stem severity and cruel 
punishments were the order of the day ; and by them the children were kept 
in oriler. Parents governed children too young to attend, by threats of 
the schoolmaster and the school ; and when they went, it was with fear 
and trembling. The rod, the cane, the raw-hide, were necessary appara- 
tus in each school. The punishments of the teacher exceeded those of a 
prison. Kneeling on peas, sitting in the shame-bench, standing in the 
pillory, wearing an ass-cap, standing before the school door in the open 
street with a label on the back or breast, and other similar devices, were 
the remedies which the rude men of the age devised. To name a single 
example of a boy whom all have heard of, of high gifts, and of reputable 
family, — Dr. Martin Luther reckoned up fifteen or sixteen times that he 
was whipped upon the back in one forenoon. The learning and the train- 
ing corresponds ; the one was strictly a mechanical process ; the other, 
only bodily punishment What wonder that from such schools there 
came forth a rude generation ; that men and women looked back all their 
lives to the school os to a dungeon, and to the teacher as a to.skmastcr, 
and jailer ; that the schoolmaster was of a small repute ; that under- 
strappers were selected for school duty and school discipline ; that dark, 
cf<d kennels were used for school-rooms ; that the schoolmaster’s place 
especially in the country, was assigned him amongst the servants and 
tlie like. 

This could not last ; it has not, thank God I When and by what 
efforts of admirable men the change took place, I shall relate a little on. 
Ijct us now look at the present 

II. The Modern Schools. 

What are our schools in this present fifth decade of the nineteenth 
century, and what are they from year to year growing to be? Upon this 
subject I can of course only give my readers a fresher and livelier im- 
pression of matters which they already understand. I begin with the 
exterior — not only every town, but every vilUge of our father-land has at 
prc.scnt its own school-houses. They are usually so noticeable for archi- 
tecture, airiness and dimensions, as to be recognized at the first glance. 
The districts often compete amicably with each other in their appearance, 
and make great sacrifices for superiority. 

In the school-house resides the teacher ; a man who is often an object 
of the ridicule of the young, but who, if really a teacher, deserves and 
possesses the respect of the old. Many of course fail to obtain an ade- 
quate rework, especially for their highest aspirations, in their important 
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calling ; but their internal sources of satisfaction increase from day to 
day, in the power of lifting them above the depressing and wearing 
cares of their office. The conviction is daily gaining ground, that “ what 
men do to the teacher, they are doing to their own children.” The teach- 
er is an educated man. He is trained in seminaries established and main- 
tained for the purpose by the state. The time is past when teaching was 
practiced along with some handicraft ; now undivided strength is devoted 
to it How deeply teachers are themselves impressed with the import- 
ance, and engaged in the work, of steadily and continually improving 
themselves, is shown in the zeal with which they organize and maintain 
reading societies and associations for improvement 

Let us now consider the interior condition of the school, and observe 
its instruction : — 

The children are kept quiet far otherwi.se than by blows. Each sits in 
his own place, busy at his les.sons. Nowhere in the light, roomy and 
cleanly school rooms or halls is there any interruption, or any thing 
that could interrupt the attention of the young students. The walls are 
adorned with all manner of apparatus. 

Far otherwise than by blows is the intercourse between teacher and 
children characterized. He greets them with a friendly word, and they 
him by rising up. He opens school with a prayer, and a hymn follows, 
sung well and sweetly. Now begins the businc.ss of instruction. All arc 
earnest in it ; every one has his work to do. There is no longer more 
than a slight trace of the plan of single instruction. All learn together 
every thing that is taught Formerly the only thing taught to all was to 
read, and that by rote ; for writing and arithmetic were required an ex- 
tra payment ; now, their work is regulated by a carefully considered plan 
of study, prepared by the teacher and superintending authorities of the 
school, which includes all subjects essential to the attainments of all ; all 
the elements, that is of a general education. 

At the head of aU instruction is that concerning God's providence and 
man’s destiny ; in religion and virtue. To instruct the children in these 
great truths, to lay the secure foundation of fixed religious habits, is the 
highest aim of the teacher. Maxims, songs, Ac., chosen with wise fore- 
sight, are incradicably planted in his memory, and become a rich treasure 
to the scholar in after life. The singing as a part of the religious cxer- 
cisea In solo, duet, or chorus, the scholars sing to the edification of all 
who take pleasure in well doing. They also learn secular songs, suitable 
in words and melody, and promotive of social good feeling. 

The second chief subject of school instruction is reading. One who 
can not read easily, loses the principal means of acquiring knowledge 
during his future life. And how is it taught? The frightful old-fashioned 
drawl is done away with even to its last vestiges. Children now read, 
after two years’ regular school attendance, not only fluently, but with 
just tone and accent, in such wise as to show that they understand and 
feel what they read. Is not that alone an immeasurable advance ? 

Formerly, the children studied each by himself, and where they barely 
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learned to write by continual repetition of the letters and long practice, 
they now acquire facility in noting down and drawing up in the form of 
a composition, whatever they think or know. From the beginning, they 
are invariably trained to recite distinctly and comctly, speaking with 
proper tone, and a.s nearly as possible all together, lids exercise has com- 
pletely proved for the first time, how important it is that the teacher 
should understand and observe the rules of syntax and correct speaking. 
In this point, our present school instruction is an entirely new art. The 
old-fashioned teachers themselves could scarely read ; now, the scholars 
learn it. 

It is needless to detail all that remains ; the entire revolution in teach- 
ing arithmetic, where, for unintelligent rule-work, has been substituted 
the means of developing the intellect, inasmuch that the scholars can not 
only reckon e.asily both mentally and in writing, but can also understand, 
judge, and form conclusions. It is needless to detail the instruction in 
tile miscellaneous departments of geography, history, natural history, 
popular astronomy, physics, 4c., which is intended for every man who 
pretends, even to the beginning of an education, and by means of which 
only is man enabled to comprehend the wonder of existence, and to grow 
up intelligently into an active life amongst its marvelous machinery. 

\o ; it is needless to speak of tliose things and of many more ; but it 
would be wrong not to devote a few words to the means by which the 
teacher of the present day maintains discipline ; that is, seeks to train his 
scholars to obedience, good onlcr, good conduct and deportment, and to 
all other good qualitie.s. In truth, no one who should overlook our im- 
mense improvement in this department can be said to know tlic proposed 
aim of our good schools and skillful educators and teachers; or ever to 
understand our schools at all. The well-disposed scholar is received and 
managed by love. But if the teacher finds himself forced to punish an 
ungoverned, disobedient, or lazy .scholar, he at one puts a period to the 
indulgence of his base or wicked jiractices. It pains him, but his sense 
of duty prevails over his pain, and he |>unishcs him ns a man acquainted 
with human nature and as a friend, first admonishing him with words. 
Fear is not the sceptre with which he governs ; that would train not men, 
but slave.®. It is only when admonition, stimulation, and example have 
failed, and when duty absolutely demands it, that he makis use of harsher 
means. It is above all his endeavor to treat his children like a con.scien- 
tious father. Their success is his pride and happiness; in it he finds the 
blessing of his difficult calling. He daily beseeches God for it, and looks 
with a thankful heart to him, the giver of all gootl, upon whose blessing 
every thing depends, and without whom the watchman of the house 
watches in vain, if under the divine protection any thing has prospered 
under hi.® hands. 

Instead of a dark and dreary dungeon, the school has become an insti- 
tution for training men. 'Where the children formerly only remained 
unwillingly, they now like best to go. Consider, now, what the conse- 
quences of this change of training must be on the hearts and lives of the 
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children. How many millions of tears less must flow every j’car down 
childrens’ cheeks! In Germany alone, more than five millions of chil- 
dren are attending school at the same time. Is the inspiration of .such a 
number to future goodnc.ss a fantastic vision ? Must not every depart- 
ment of school management assume great importance ? It is with joy and 
pride that I say it ; I myself am a teacher. Nowhere, in general, do 
children spend happier hours, than in school ; at morning, and at noon, 
they can not wait for the time of departing for school ; they willingly lose 
their breakfast, ratlicr tlian to he late. How was it fonncrly ? How often 
did fathers or mothers drag their screaming children to the school? 
And what awaited them there? God bless the men who have been and 
still arc laboring, to the end that the pleas,ant season of youth, which will 
never return, the happy time of innocent childhood, may not be troubled 
with the dark barbaric sterness of pedantic school-tyrants ; hut that the 
school may bo a place where the children may learn all that is good and 
praiseworthy, in milder and more earne.st ways ; a place in which earnest 
and thoughtful men, friends of children, and loving the teacher’s profes- 
sion, may feel and admit that they have passed the happiest hours of their 
lives. From schools .so conducted, a blessing must go forth over the 
earth. Indeed, the ancients knew this. Thousands of years ago, it was 
high praise to say “ He has built us a school and not less to say, 
“ He has prepared praise for himself in the mouths of children.” 

The school has become an institution for training men and women ; the 
old “school-masters” have become teachers. Pupils are now educated 
from the very foundations of their being, and by intelligible means. The 
scholar is not a machine, an automaton, a log ; and accordingly the system 
of learning unintelligcntly by rote has come to be reckoned a slavish and 
degrading drudgery. The laws of human training and development are 
no longer arbitrarily announced, but are investigated, and when discovered, 
are faithfully followed. These laws lie within human nature itself. Beasts 
may be drilled at pleasure into external observances ; but human beings 
must be educated and developed with reason and to reason, according to 
the laws impressed by God upon human nature. Of these laws, the 
schoolmaster handcraftsmen of former centuries knew nothing. Now, 
every thoughtful teacher adjusts his course of education and all his ef- 
forts whatever, as ne.arly as possible to nature. The consequences of this 
magnificent endeavor, in pedagogic science and art are plain before our 
eyes in our school-rooms. Instead of the former damp and gloomy pris- 
ons, we have light, healthy, clean and pleasant rooms; instead of dry 
and mechanical drilling in reading and other studies, effective and skill- 
ful education in the elements of all the knowledge and attainments re- 
quired by man ; instead of the ancient stick-government and ha.slinado 
system, a mild, earnest, paUrnal and ren.sonuhIe method of discipline; 
loving instruction from well tvritten books ; teachers zealously discharg- 
ing their duties; in short, we in Germany, by full consciousne.ss that 
something better is always attainable, by laboring forward always to bet- 
ter methods, and by actual attainment, that the best educated nations on 
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earth, the French and English, are behind us in respect to educational 
matters, we may Justifiably take pride in knowing that men from all the 
civilized nations in the world, even from beyond the ocean, travel hither 
to observe the German common school.s, to understand the German 
teachers, and to transplant into their own countries the benefits of which 
wo are already possessed. 

The young reader who has followed me thu.s far will naturally inquire, 
how all this happened; in what manner this better school system came 
into being. And among the names of those noble men to whose thoughts 
and deeds we owe so invaluable a creation, all historians will record with 
high honor that of Pestalozzi. 

III. Influence or Pestalozzi's Life and Labors on tue Schools 
or Eukope. 

[VTc omit much of the details of Pestalozzi’s career as they will be 
found in Raumer's Life already refered to. — Barnard's Journal of Educa- 
tion, Vot III, p. 401.] 

As Pestalozzi grew up, he studied to become a minister, but finally 
decided to study law. In this profession he found no pleasure, although 
he completed his studies in it ; his attention being involuntarily drawn 
aside to the unhappy condition of society around him. In the high 
places of his native city, prodigality, luxury, and contempt of the lower 
classes, were rife ; while the poor in the other hand, regarded their supe- 
riors with hatred, but were prostrate in misery, want, ignorance, and im- 
morality. The contemplation of these immeasurable evils of the age filled 
Pestalozzi’s heart with grief and pain, and these feelings directed his 
thoughts to a search for some remedy. The result of a year’s reflection 
upon the means of assisting his unfortunate fcllow-mcn was, that it could 
only be done by training ; by a better education of youth, especially of the 
children of the poor and the lower classes generally. Like a flash the idea 
came into his mind, “ I will be a schoolmaster;” a teacher and educator 
of poor children. He consulted within himself upon this changed de- 
sign ; and seem to hear a voice replying, “you shall ;” and again, “you 
can.” So he answered, “I will." How well he fulfilled the promise! 
Ho now became the schoolmaster of a world. 

Intention, Power, and Resolve ; wherever these three operate together, 
there result not only promising words, but efficient actors. 

lie was filled with a sublime conception, which remained with him un- 
til aAer his eightieth year. His ideal was, the ennobling of mankind by 
education and culture. To this he devoted his whole life. He could 
pursue nothing else ; he neglected every thing else ; he thought of him- 
self last of all. Ordinary men called him a fanatic, and cast nicknames 
at him and his enterprise. 

He continued his special affection and love for the children of the poor. 
He was very early convinced that their education could not be success- 
fully conducted within the close-shut, artificially organized public orphan- 
houses. He considered that they could only develop properly, in body 
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and mind «likc, in the country ; that they ought at an early age to com- 
mence at some country occupation ; especially at some useful and practi- 
cal kind of labor ; and that by that means their minds would develop in 
a simple and natural manner. 

[Here follows a sketch of his labors at Ncuhof.] 

Every child who was capable of it was set at some out door work, and 
suitable labor was also provided in the house ; during which last time he 
instructed them. He was surpri.sed to see how little use they made of 
their faculties ; how blind and deaf they seemed to the most striking 
phenomena, and how incorrectly they spoke. Accordingly he concluded 
even then that the development of the faculties, learning to see and hear 
aright, and speak correctly, were worth more than fiunlity in reading and 
writing. The enterprise was too large for means, and too complicated for 
his practical ability. 

[The experiment failed, but out of his painful experience and observa- 
tion he wrote “Leonard and Gertrude," which was published by Decker 
of Berlin, in 1781.] 

Amongst the nobles, princes, citizens, and philanthropists, both of Ger- 
many and Switzerland, there had been since 1770 a growing desire for 
social improvements. The conviction was all the time spreading, that 
tliere was a necessity for bestowing a better education upon the lower 
classes ; of opposing the spread of superstition, and of diffusing more 
light and knowledge. In educational directions, Basedow and the Canon 
von Rochow had already distinguished themselves ; and thousands had 
enlisted in aiding their enterprises. A book like Leonard and Gertrude, 
full of nature and truth, must necessarily be received with enthusiasm. 
The author, hitherto unappreciated even in his own neighborhood, imme- 
diately came into repute and honor. Encouraged by this success, he 
made in 1762 a tour through Germany, in search of model schools, study- 
ing the experience and operations of others, and gaining an acquaintance 
with the first men in Germany; Klopstock, Wieland, Goethe, Herder, 
Jacobi, &C. On his return he delighted the world with other useful writ- 
ings. But still he did not succeed in finding any place where he could 
pursue undisturbed the object of his life. 

Meanwhile — for we must hasten — the French Revolution broke out, 
and proceeded onward to the most horrible excesses. Switzerland was 
attacked, and in 1798 was invaded and overrun. The usual consequences 
of war, impoverishment, demoralization and barbarism did not fail to fol- 
low. Such news made the patriotic heart of Peslalozzi beat higher. At 
the infoimalion that troops of destitute children were wandering help- 
le.ssly about, particularly in the vicinity of the Catholic town of Stanz, 
he proceeded thither, obtained from the authorities the gift of an empty 
house, and gathered into it eighty mendicant children. He says in rela- 
tion to this occurrence, “The unfortunate and ruined condition of Stanz, 
and the relations into which I came w ith a great crowd of entirely desti- 
tute, partly wild, but powerful children of nature and of the mountains, 
gave me an excellent basis of operations, and though in the midst of 
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manifold hindrances, an opportunity for a decisive experiment upon tlie 
scope and grade of the (acuities which exist universally in children, as a 
base for education ; and likewise to determine whether and to what ex- 
tent the requisites are possible and practicable, which the necessities of 
the case demands, for the education of the common people.” He became 
their father, educator and teacher. Day and night he was with them, 
the earliest in the morning, and the last at night ; he ate, slept and played 
with them. In a single month, they had learned as much of the profit 
and pleasure of his instruction.s, that often in the evening when he re- 
quested them to go to bud, tlicy begged tliat he would stay a little long- 
er and teach them. Coutent and lmppincs.s, the ble.ssing of God, rested 
upon the house. When in 1799 the village of Altdorf was burnt, Pesta- 
loxzi asked his children, “How is it ? Can we receive about twenty of 
tlie.se houseless children amongst us ? If we do we must divide our food 
with them." “Yes, yes,” they all cried out, shouting for joy. 

But this pleasure lasted not long. In that same year the French en- 
tered the neighborhood, took pos.session of the building for a hospital, 
and Father Pestalozzi was forced to dis|)crse his children. His health 
was broken down with care, sorrow and over-exertion ; and he was 
obliged once more to seek the means of support He therefore went to 
Burgdorf, and established himself near the town as an assistant teacher 
without wages. His new modes of insU'uction displeased the country 
people. He did not let the children study the Heidelberg Catechism 
enough ; and his instniction in thinking and speaking seemed to them 
entirely superfluous. But after eight month.s, the superintending author- 
ity, presenting themselves at the school, were much astonished at what 
he had accomplished. Unfortunately, his strength was exhausted in his 
oral labors ; at the end of a year he had to resign his situation for the 
sake of his health. 

During all his experiments thus fiir, his purpose of founding a self- 
supporting educational institution remained unaltered. He ceased opera- 
tions at Burgdorf in 1801 ; was afterward established at Miinchen-Bueb- 
sec in Berne, near Uofwyl, where Fellcnbcrg was laboring, and finally at 
Yverdun (Iferten,) where he entirely broke down in 1823. The last estab- 
lishment was named the Pestalozzian Institute ; and as such it became 
famous in all Europe, and even beyond the ocean, in America, Ac. 
Keithcr before nor since has any similar institution ever attained to so 
great fame. 

The work done in that institution became the foundation of tlie com- 
mon schools of Germany ; and changed the ancient mechanical schools 
into institutions for real human training. 

The fundamental maxims upon which the instruction there proceeded, 
were as follows : 

The basis of education is not to be constructed, but to be sought; it 
exists in the nature of man. 

The nature of man contains an inborn and active instinct of develop- 
ment ; is an organized nature ; and man is an organized being. 
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True education will find that its chief hindrances are, passive oh.struc- 
lions in the way of development; its work is more negative than i>ositive. 

Its positive work consists in stimulation ; the science of education is a 
theory of stimulation, or the right application of the best motives. 

The development of man commences with natural perceptions through 
the senses ; its highest attainment is, intellectually, the exercise of rea- 
son ; practically, independence. 

The means of independence and self-maintenance is, spontaneous ac- 
tivity. 

Practical capacity depends much more upon the possession of intellect- 
ual and corporeal power, than upon the amount of knowledge. The 
chief aim of all education, (instruction included,) is therefore the develop- 
ment of these powers. 

The religious character depends much less upon learning the Scriptures 
and the catechism, than upon the intercourse of the child with a God- 
fearing mother and an energetic father. Religious education, like all 
other, must begin with the Mrth of the child ; and it is principally in the 
hands of the mother. ^ 

The chief departments for the development of power, are form, nund>er and 
speech. The idea of elementary training is, the notion of laying, within 
the nature of the child, by means of domestic education, (the influence of 
father, mother, brothers and si.sters,) the foundations of faith, love, of the 
powers of seeing, speaking and reflecting, and by the use of all the 
means of education, according to the laws and methods of develop- 
ment included within nature itself. 

Such is the actual substance of Pestalozzi’s principles of education. 
The con.scquences follow of thcm.sclvcs. ITiey arc these ; 

The family circle is the best place for education ; the mother's book the 
best school-book. 

All instruction must bo based upon training the intuitive faculty. Tho 
first instruction is altogether instruction in seeing : the first instruction on 
any subject must be the same, in order to fruitful, active and real 
comprehension of it. The opposite of this is the empty and vain mode 
01 mere verbal instruction. First the thing itself should be taught, and 
afterward, as far as possible, the form, the rcpre.sentation, and the name. 

The first portion of instruction consists in naming things and causing 
the names to bo repeated, in describing them and causing them to bo 
described. After this, it should be the teacher's prime object to develop 
spontaneous activity, and for that purpose to use the fore-mentioned pro 
gressive and inventive method of teaching. 

Nothing should be leanit by rote without being understood ; the prac- 
tice of learning by rote should be confined to mere matters of form. In 
the method of oral communication with the scholars is to be found an 
adequate measure for estimating tho clearness and activity of the scholar’s 
power of seeing, and his knowledge. 

The chief inducements to the right and the good arc not fear and pun- 
ishment, but kindness and love. 
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These conclusions flow naturally from Pestalozzi's fundamental princi- 
ples. If I were to give a brief statement of bis method fur inteliectual 
training, I should call it “ Education to spontaneous activity, by means 
of knowledge acquired by the perceptions.” 

This system has changed the whole condition of schools. It has not, 
it is true, yet penetrated all the schools, or all the teachers ; but this is 
not the fault of the founder. To change a system established for centu- 
ries, is the work of centuries ; not of a year, nor ten years. In the 
development of a nation, and in like manner of a school system, there are 
epochs, stationary periods, crises and reactions. 

While the best men in Prussia, after 1808, were laboring to eflect a 
a regeneration of their unfortunate country. King Frederic William the 
Third* summoned C. A. Zeller the pupil of Pestalozzi, to Konigsberg, with 
the commission of awakening the intellectual (acuities of the people, as 
the only dependence for the rescue of the country. The great Fichte 
had already drawn attention to Pestalozzi, in his lectures and publications 
at Berlin. Afterward, the eminent minister. Von Altenstein, sent some 
young men to Yverdun to be trained. t By these means, and by means 
of the numerous publications of Pestalozzi and his followers, with some 

* Ramnuer writM at followt of Iht viiit of Frederic William III. to Peitaloxai : *■ 

'* Wbeo Uie kiof of PruMiacame to Neufchaiel la 1814, Pfetalozxi watvery ill. Nrverth«» 
leaa, he iaiitled tliat 1 thould carry him to the king, that be might tliank him for hit zeal Id 
the ctute of common tchoola, and for haeing tent «o many pupil* to Yverdun. On the wty 
he fainted aeveral timet, and I waa obliged to take him from the vehicle and carry him into a 
huUM. I urged him to return, but he replied, *No; aay nothing about iu 1 mutt ne 
the king, if 1 die after it : If by meant of my visit to him, a aingle PruMian child obtaiot a 
better education, I thall be well repaid.’ ” 

The bent fits wli'ich this noble man wished for one child, Have been secured already to mlMiona, 

t Extract from a letter which the Baron Von Alienatein wrote to Pestalozzi, dated lUh 
Sept, 1908, at KOnigsberg: 

’’The king’s majeaiy, with a view to Che efficient Improvement of the national ay^tem of 
education, which always lies to near hit heart, has lately entrusted me, as directing minister, 
with the oversight of the schools and educational system In the proper PruMiao provinces of 
bis dominions. 

Being fully convinced of the great value of the system of inslruciion discovered, and so 
akillfully carried into practice by yourself, and expecting from it the most favorable influencs 
apou the culture of the people, I am desirous of nraking its introduetton into the elementary 
•ehoolslhe basis of a thorough edocatlonal reform in those provinces. Among the measures 
which I contemplate for this purpose, one of Uie principal Is, forthwith to send to you two 
(uiuble young men, that they may drink in the spirit of your entire system of education and 
Instruction, at the purest source. I desire them not only to learo some one department of il 
but to master all of them, In Iheir vartoua connections and deepest unity, under ibc guidance 
of yourself, the eminent founder of the system, and with your efficient aasiMance. 1 desire 
them by this iolercourse with you, not only to acquire the spirit of your system, but to become 
trained into a complete fitoeai for the teacher’s vocation ; to acquire (he same conviction ofitt 
holiness, and the same ardent impulses to pursue U, which have induced you to devote to U 
your whole life. 

In order to the best mode of procedure, I desire In the meanwhile to hear from yoimslf 
what claas of young men you consider fittest to learn your method ; what age, naitirml dispo- 
sition, and previous mental training would suit you beat, In order that the Individuals selected 
may meet your wishes in every respect.” 

In 1809, the minister of public instruction writes as follows to the teachers who had been 
sent to Yverdun : **The aertion of public instruction begs you to believe, and to assure Mr. 
Pestalozzi, that (he cause ie the ititeresS of the government and of h\$ th* king, per- 

$nnaUy, who are cniivincevl ihat liberation from extraordinary caUmiiiie* i« lru>tlew,aiid only 
to be effected by a thorough Improvement of the people’s education.” 
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help from the pressure of circumstances, the Prussian, or rather tho 
Prussian-Pestalozzian school-system, was established. Kor he is entitled 
to at least half the fame of the German common schools. Whatever of 
excellence or eminence they have, they really owe to no one but him. 
Wherever his principles have been deviated from, there has followed a 
decline. Whatever of progress yet remains visible is a development of 
his principles. Whatever in our system is based on human nature, 
is taken from him. His experiments have secured their world-wide fame 
to the German schools. From France, England, Italy, Spain, Russia, 
Poland, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, America, whoever desires 
to study tho best schools, resorts to Germany. Whatever fame they 
have, they owe to Pestalozzi. Wise people Imvc made use of his 
creations for organizing improved institutions for training teachers. But 
the first impulse was given to the movement by the noble Swiss. As the 
waters flow from that land in every direction, in like manner have 
fruitful principles of instruction been diffused from it into every country 
where improvement can be detected. 

The men and women by whom especially the method and spirit of 
Pestalozzi were diffused in Germany are ; Frederick William III and his 
consort Louise ;• state-councilors Nicolovius and Suvern ; the philoso- 
pher Fichte, by his immortal addresses to the German nation ; high school- 
councilor Zeller in Konigsberg ; the Prussian teachers trained at Yver- 
dun ; namely, Kawerau, Dreist, Henning, Braun, Steger Marsch, the two 
Bernhards, Hitnel, Titze, Runge, Baltrusch, Patzig, Preuss, Kratz, and 
Rcndschmidt ; royal and school councilor Von Tiirk in Potsdam, semin- 
ary-director Gruner in Idstein ; professor Ladomus in Carlsrube ; the 
prelate Denzel in Esslingen ; seminary -director Stern in Carlsrube ; prin- 
cipal Plamann, in Berlin ; seminary-director Hamisch jn Breslau ; Karo- 
line RudoIpbi in Heidelberg; Betty Gleim in Bremen and Elberfeld; 
Ramsauer, royal tutor in Oldenberg ; professor Schacht in Mentz ; sem- 
inary inspector Kruger in Bunzlau ; seminary -director Ilicntzsch in Pots- 
dam ; principal Scholz in Breslau, Dr. Tillich in Dcs.sau ; director Bloch- 
mann in Dresden ; principal Ackermann in Frankfort on the Mayne ; 
principal de Laspc in Wiesbaden; seminary -inspector Wagner in Briihl; 
seminary -director Braun in Neuwied ; seminaiy-preceptor Muhl in Tri- 
er; seminary-director Graffmann in Stettin; catechist Kroger in Ham- 
burg ; inspector CoIImann in Ca.sscl ; and others. By means of theso 
men the Pcstalozzian common schools were set in operation throughout 
all Germany; and in Prussia, the Prussian-Pestalozzian system. As 
during Pcstalozzi's life Yverdun was a place of pilgrimage for teachers, 
so afterward, from Europe, America and elsewhere, men came to observe 
the German and Prussian common schools. May this reputation never 
decrease; may it ever grow greater and greater I Much yet remains to 
be done. 

*Quevo LoutM, who ■uperinltotJeil the ^uealioti Of her own chikiren, viiuieil trrquenlly 
the Khoolt conducted on the pUna and meihodH of Pvatalosti, apendius Itoura in each Yisiti 
ud aided in many wAjra tliuae who labored to regenerate the popular achooU of Prusaik 
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The furogoing sketch of Pe.'^Ulozzi’s labors, and of their influonce on 
the popular schools of Germany, abridged from the Centennial Dis* 
cours<?s of two of his avowed disciples, 1 >r. Ulochinaiin, of Dres^ien, and 
I)r. Diesterweg, of Berlin, represent the extreme views entertained 
by the admirers of the great Swiss educator. There is a large number 
of educators and teachers, at tlie head of whom is Karl von Uaumer, 
at one time a resident at Yverdun, for the purpose of studying the 
system and methods of the PostaJozzian Institution, who, while they 
acknowledge the value of Peslaluzzi’s services to the instruction and 
indu.striul training of the jkmjf, and to the true theory of education, 
inainUin that liis principles and molhixis as developed and applied by 
himself, are in some ic-spects unsound and incomplete. 

The following summary and comparative view of his principles, is 
tiiken from an article by William C. Woodbridge, in the American 
Annals of Fkhication, for January, 1837. 

A.s the result ofhis invcsiis^aiions, Pestalozzi assumed as a fimdamental prin- 
ciple. that educaiion, in order to fit man for his de.stinatton must proceod ac- 
cording to (he laws of nature. To adopt the !angua;?e of his iotlowci^> — that it 
mu.st not act as an arbitrary mediaior t«etwccn the child and nature, between 
man and God, pursuing its own artifictal arramjcincnts, instead of the indica- 
tions of Providence>-that it .should assist the course of naiuial development, in- 
stead of doing it vio|ence>-thai it should watch, arid follow its pmgivs.s, ii.stead 
of attempting to mark out a path agreeably to a preconceived system. 

I. In view of this principle, he did not choose, like Basedow, to cultivate the 
mind in a material way, merely by inculcating and engrafting every thing rela- 
ting to cxiern<il objects, and giving mechanical .skill. He sought* on the con- 
trary. to develope, and exercise, and strengthen the faculties of the child by a 
steady comse of excitement to sell-activity, with a limited degree of assistance 
to hi.s efforts. 

II. In opposition to the haste, and Hind groping of many teachers without 
system, he endeavored to find the proper point for commencing, and to proceed 
in a slow and gradual, but uninterrupted course, fmm one point to another — 
always w*aiiingimiil the first should have a certain degree ofdisiinctne.ss in the 
mind of the child. l>cforc entering upon the exhibition of the second. To pur- 
sue any other course would only ^vc superficial knowledge, w Inch would 
neither afford pleasure to the child, uor promote its real progress. 

III. He opposed the undue cultivation of the memory and understanding, ns 
hosiilc to true education. He placed the essence of education in the harmoni- 
ous and uniform devclopiiicni of every faculty, so that the body .'should not be 
in advance of the mind, and that in the development of the mind, neither the 
physical powers, nor the affections, should be neglected; and that skill in ac- 
tion should be acquired at the same time with knowledge. "When this point is 
secured, we may know (hat education has really begun, and that it is not 
merely superficial. 

IV’. He required close attention and constant reference to the pernliaritie.s of 
every cliild, and of each sex, as well as to the characteristics of the people 
among whom he lived, in order that he might acquire the development and 
qualifications nece.ssary for the situation to which the Creator destined him, 
w’hcn he gave him these active faculties, and he prepared to labor successfully 
for those among whom he was placed by his birth. 

V. While Kasedow' introduced a multitude of subjects of instruction into the 
scho(»Is, without special regard to the development of the intellectual powers, 
Pc.'itnlo72l considered this plan as superficial. He limited the elementary sub- 
jeeb of instruction to Form, Number and Language, as the essential c« .dilion 
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of definite and distinct knowledge; and believed that these elements should be 
taught with the utmost possible simplicity, comprehensiveness and mutual con- 
oeciiun. 

VI. Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, de.sired that instruction should com- 
mence with the intuition or simple perception of external objects and their rela- 
tions. He was not, however, satisfied with this alone, but wished that the art of 
ofatreing should alt^o he acquired. He thought the things perceived of less con- 
sequence than the cultivation of the perceptive powers, which should enable 
the child to observe completely, — to exhaust the subjects which should be 
brought before his mind. 

VII. While the Philanihropinists attached great importance to special exer- 
cises of refieciion, Pestalozzi would not make this a subject of separate study. 
He maintained that every subject of instruction should be properly treated, and 
thus become an exercise of thought; and believed, that lessons on Number, and 
Proportion and Size, would give the best occasion for it. 

VIII. Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, attached greaiimportance toAnthme- 
tic, particularly to Mental Arithmetic. He valued it, however, not merely in 
the limited view of its practical usefulness, but as an excellenl means of 
strengthening the mind. ?Ie also introduced Geometry into the elementary 
schools, and the art connected with it, of modeling and drawing beautiful ob- 
jects. He wi.shcd, in this way. to train the eye, the hand, and the touch, for 
that more advanced species of drawing which had not been thonght of before. 
Proceeding from the simple and intuitive, to the more complicated and diffi- 
cult fonns, he arranged a series of exercises so gradual and complete, that the 
method of teaching this subject was soon brought to a good degree of perfection. 

IX. The Philanihropinists introduced the instruction of language into the 
common schools, but limited it chiefly to the writing of letters and preparation 
of essavs. Bui Pestalozzi was not satisfied with a lifeless repetition of the 
rules of grammar, nor yet with mere exercises for common life. He aimed at 
a development of the law.s of language from wiiliin — an introduction into its in- 
ternal nature and construction and peculiar spirit— which would not only culti- 
vate the intellect, but also improve the affections. It is impossible to do justice 
to his meihmi of instruction on this subject, in a brief sketch like the present — 
but those who have witne.ssed its progress and results, are fully aware of its 
practical character and value. 

X. Like Basedow, Roebow and others, Pestalozzi introduced vocal music 
into the circle of school studies, on account of iLs powerful influence on the 
heart. But he was not satisfied that the children shoula learn to sing a few melo- 
dies by note or by ear. He wi>hed them to know the rules of melody and rhythm, 
and dynamics— to pursne a regular course of jn.siruction,dcscendingio its very 
elements, and rendering the musical notes as familiar as the sounds of the let- 
ters. The extensive work of Nageli and Pfeiffer has contributed very much to 
give this branch of instruction a better form. 

XI. He opposed the abuse which was made of the Socralic method in many 
of the Philanthropinic and other schools, by attempting to draw .something oiii 
of children before they had received any knowledge. He recommends, on the 
contrary, in the early periods of instruction, the established method of dictation 
by the teacher and repetition by the .scholar, with a proper regard to rhythm, 
and at a later period, especially in the mathematical and other subiects which 
involve reasoning, the modem method, in which the teacher merely gives out 
the problems in a proper order, and leaves them to be solved by the pupils, by 
the exertion of their own powers. 

XU. Pestalozzi opposes strenuously the opinion that religious instruction 
should be addressed exclusively to the understanding; and shows that religion 
lies deep in the hearts of men, and that it should not be enstamped from with- 
out, but developed from within; that the basis of religious feeling is to be 
f jiind in the childish disposition to love, to thankfulness to veneration, obedi- 
ence and confidence toward its parents; that these should be cultivated and 
strengthened and directed toward God; and that religion should be formally 
treated of at a later period in connection with the feelings thus excited. As he 
requires the m.nher to direct the first development of all the faculties of her childi 
be assigns to her especially the task of first cultivating the religioiw feelings. 

XIII. Pestalozzi agreed with Basedow, that mutual affection ought to reign 
between the educator and the pupil, both in the bouse and in the school, in or- 
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der to render education efTectnal and useful. He was, therefore, as little dLs- 
posed as Hascdow, to sustain school despotism ; but he did not rely on artificial 
excitements, such as those addressed to emulation. He preferred that the chil- 
dren should find their IhjsI reward in the consciousne.s.s of increased intellectual 
vicor; and expected the teacher to render the instruction so attractive, that the 
delightful feeling of progress should be the strongest excitement to industry and 
to morality. 

XIV. Pestalozzi attached as much importance to the cultivation of the 
bodily powers, and the exercise of the sen.ses, as the Philanthropinists, and in 
his publications, pointed out a graduated course for this purpose, ilut as Guts- 
mutns, Vieth, Jahn, and Clias treated this subject very fully, nothing further 
was written concerning it by his immediate followers. 

Such are the great principles which entitle Pestalozzi to the high praise of 
having given a more natural, a more comprehensive and deeper founuation for 
education and in.struction, and of having called into being a method which is 
far superior to any that preceded it. 

But with all the excellencies of the system of education adopted by Pesia- 
lozzi, truth i-equires us to state that it also involves serious defects. 

1. In his zeal for the improvement of the mind itself, and for those modes of 
instruction w’hich were calculated to develop and invigorate its faculties, Pcs- 
talozzi forgot too much the nece.ssity of general positive knowledge, as the ma- 
terial for thought and for practical u.se in future life. The pupils of his estal)- 
lishracnt, instructed on his plan, were too often dismissea with intellectual 
powers which were vigorous and acute, but without the stores of knowiedge 
important for immediate use — well qualified for mathematical and abstract 
rea.soning, but not prepared to apply it to the business of common life. 

2. lie commenced with intuitive, mathematical studies too early, attached 
too much importance to them, and devoted a portion of time to them, which 
did not allow a reasonable attention to other studies, and w'hich prevented the 
regular and harmonious cultivation of other powers. 

3. I'hc mrthoil of instruction was also defective in one important point. Sim- 
plification was carried too far, and continued too long. The mind became so ac- 
customed to receive knowledge divided into its most simple elements and small- 
est portions, that it was not prepared to embrace complicated ideas, or to make 
those rapid strides in investigation and conclusion which is one of the most iin- 

f ortant results of a sound education, and which indicates the most valuable 
ind of mental vigor both for scientific purposes and for practical life. 

4. He attached too little importance to testimony as one of the sources of our 
knowledge, and devoted too little attention to historical truth. He was accus- 
tomed to observe that history was but a ' tissue of lies;’ and forgot that it was 
necessary to occupy the pupil with man, and with moral events, as well as with 
nature and matter, if we wish to cultivate pn.)perly his moral powers, and ele- 
vate him above the material world. 

5. But above all, it is to be regretted, that in reference to religious education, 
he fell into an important error ot his predecessors. His too exclusive attention 
to ranthernalical and scientific subjects, tended, like the system of Ba.sedow, to 
give his pupils the habit of undervaluing historical evidence and of demanding 
rational demonstration for every truth, or of requiring the evidence of their 
senses, or something analogous to it, to which they were constantly called to 
appeal in their .studies of Natural History. 

It is precisely in this way, that many men of profound scientific attainments 
have been led to reject the evidence of revelation, and some, even, strange as it 
may seem, to deny the existence of Him, whose works and laws they study. 
In some of the early Pestalozzian schools, feelings of this nature were particu- 
larly cherished by the habit of asserting a falsehood in the lessons on Mathe- 
matics or Natural history, and calling upon the pupils to contradict it or dis'- 
prove it if they did not aumit its truth. No improvement of the intellectual 
powers, can, in our view, compensate for the injury to the moral sense and the 
diminished respect for truth, which will naturally result from such a course. 

6. While Pestalozzi di.sapproved of the attempts of the Philanthropinists to 
draw forth from the minds of children, befoie they had stores of knowledge, he 
seemed to forget the application of his principle to moral subjects, or to imagine 
that this most elevated spiecies of knowledge was innate. He attempted too 
much to draw from the minds of his punils those great truths of religion and the 
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spirinial world which can only be acquired from revelation; and thus led them 
to imagine they were competent to judge on this subject without external aid. 
It is obvious that such a course would full in most unhappily with the tenden- 
cies produced by other parts of the plan, and that we could not hope to educate 
in such a mode, a truly Christian community. 

The i>ersonal character of Pestalozzi also influenced his views and meihotls of 
education on religious subjects. He was remarkably the creature of power- 
ful impulses, which were usually of the most mild and benevolent kina ; and 
he preserved a child-like character in this respect even to old age. It was 
probably this temperament, which led him to estimate at a low rate the import- 
ance of |H)sitive religious truth in the education of children, and to maintain 
that the mere habit of faith and love, if cultivated toward earthly friends and 
benefactors, would, of course, be transferred to our Heavenly Father, whenever 
his character should be exhibited to the mind of the child. The fundamental 
error of this view was established by the unhappy experience of his own insti- 
tution. His own example afforded the most striking evidence that the noblest 
impulses, not directed by established principles, may lead to imprudence and 
ruin, and thus defeat their own ends. As an illustration of this, it may be men- 
tioned that, on one of those occasions, frequently occurring, on which he was 
reduced to extremity for want of the means of supplying his large family, he 
borrowed four hundred dollars from a friend for the purpose. In going home, 
he met a peasant, wringing his hands in despair for the loss of his cow. Pes- 
talozzi put the entire bag of money into his hands, and ran off to escape his 
thanks. These circumstances, combined with the want of tact in reference to 
the affairs of common life, materially impaired his powers of usefulness as a 

E ractica! instructor of youth. The rapid progress of his ideas rarely allowed 
im to execute his own plans; and, in accoraance with his own system, too 
much time was employed in the profound development of principles, to admit 
of much attention to their practical application. 

But, as one of his admirers observed, it was his province to educate ideas and 
not children. He combated, with unshrinking boldness and untiring perse- 
verance, through a longlife, the prejudices and abuses of the age in reference to 
education, both by his example and by his numerous publications. He attacked 
with great vigor and no small degree of success, that favorite maxim of bigotry 
and tyranny, that obedience and devotion are the legitimate offspring of i^o- 
rance. He denounced that degrading system, which considers it enough to 
enable man to procure a subsistence for himself and his offspring — and in this 
manner, merely to place him on a level with the beast of the forest; and which 
deems every thing lost whose value can not be estimated in money. He urged 
upon the consciences of parents and rulers, with an energy approaching that of 
the ancient prophets, the solemn duties which Divine Proviaence had imposed 
ujion them, in committing to their charge the present and future destinies of 
their fellow-beings. In this way, he produced an impulse, which pervaded the 
continent of Europe, and which, by means of his popular and theoretical works, 
reached the cottages of the poor and the palaces oi the great. His institution 
at Yverdun was crowded with men of every nation; not merely those who 
were led by the same impulse which inspired him, but by the agents of kings 
and noblemen, and public institutions, who came to rhake themselves ac- 
quainted with bis prmciples, in order to become his fellow-laborers in other 
countries.” 


INFLUENXE OF PESTALOZZI ON THE INFANT SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Of 

ENGLAND. 


Throurh the efforts of Dr. Mayo, Dr. Biber, and Mr. Greaves, (each of 
whom spent several months at Yverdun, and subsequently made publica- 
tions on the subject,) and especially through the labors of the Infant School 
Society, a knowledge of Pestalozzi’s educational principles and methods 
has been gradually infused into the popular schools of England. The 
following syllabus of Lessom on Education^" will show the extent to 
which Pcstalozzi is now recognized as authority in the best infant schools 
of Great Britain. 

Extracts from Syllabus of Lessons on Education, given to Students 
IN Training at the Home and Colonial School Society. 

I. — The Principles of Education as set forth by Pestalozzi. 

1. On the Aim proposed by Peetalozzi in Education . — This the first point to be con- 
sidered — Mistakes with respect to — The true aim of education as it respects knowloilge 
—intellectual and moral character — Social relations — Moral and religious duties — 
Principles on which based — The proper work of the Teacher reduced — Kesiilts. 

2. the Influence of a good Education. — The little that has been done by education as 
Hitherto pursued — Causes of this — Influenc.e of a good education on thought, feeling, 
sentiment, opinion, &c. — Different senses in which the child may bo said to be father 
of the man — Influence of education established from examples — Necessity of faiih in 
this principle on the part of the Teacher — Incidental and systematic education, 
difference between — The Teacher to form a good intellectual and moral atmosphere 
round the child — Means of effecting this. 

3. Education, Organic. — Organs and organized bodies considered to illustrate this — 
Difference between growth from within carried on by organic action or development, 
and incre.ase from without effected by accretion — Application — Difference between 
ordinary elementary education and elementary education on the system of Pestalozzi 
— Deductions as to lilicrty, activity, and iwwer — The application, especially as to 
liberty, in the school-room and play-ground. 

4. On Education being an entire n'ork. — Pestalozzi's motto, “ Education has to work 
on the head, the hand, and the heart" — Dugald Stewart on the same point — Pestalozzi 
introduced the principle into popular education — The perfection to be aimed at in 
education, moral, — Mistakes that have been made as to Pestalozzi's practice — Pesta- 
lozzi’s estimate of the relative importance of the diflTcront elements of a child's nature, 
and method of dealing with each. 

5. Education ehmdd aim at the Gradual and Progressive Development of the Faetdties . — 
Examples of graduated and jirogrcssive instruction as — Proceeding from realities to 
signs, first natural, then artificial — P'rom particular facta to general truths — Fnnn what 
is simple to what is complex — P’rom the exercise of observation to the exercise of con- 
ception — From the conception of material, things to abstract ideas, iSce. — The first step 
— to fiii<l something analogous in the experience of the child to the subject presented, 
thus proceeding from the known to the unknown — The child to be firm on one step 
before proceeding to the next — The extent to which graduation should lie carried — Plx- 
treines to be avoided — The graduations not to be too minute to prevent healthy 
exercise. 

6. Education shoidd be Harmonious . — The cultivation of all the faculties, not singly 
and apart, but simultaneously. 

7. The Character or Spirit of Education. — ** Not to teach religion alone but all things 
religiously ” — Illustration drawn from the circulation of the blootl in the l>o<ly — Ex- 
emplification of this spirit in the instruction, general management, and discipline of the 
school — Results to lie expected. 

8. Early Education chiefly by Intuition. — What is meant by intuition — Examples — 
Value of what is learned from experience — Early crlueation to lead to and prepare the 
mind for Ixioks — When commenced with liooks the mind often loaded with words con- 
veying no definite meaning to children — The [lowers of the mind in consequence often 
cramped — Intuitive teaching one of the leading features of Pestalozzi's system — Con- 
nection between intuitive and logical knowledge — The assistance the former gives to 
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the latter — Difference between the instruction of infants and juveniles, the one mainly 
intuitive, the other principally logical. 

9. Difference between Education and Instruction . — An idea put forth strongly by Pesta* 
lozzi — Origin and application of the words — Points of difference — Instruction com- 
municated (though the subject may be clearly explained) does not uroduce the same 
good effect, as instruction employed as a means of mental discipline — The profier 
bearing of this distinction on the lessons of the Teacher. 

10. Education of a Mixed Character . — What this means — Principle on which based — 
Examples — Education should be practical as well as preceptive — Illustrated by the 
Teacher as well as enforced upon the child — Applied individually as well as collec- 
tively — Direct instruction to be followed by study — Public education united with 
private and domestic — Children to be carried rapidly over some subjects to develop 
power and energy, — slowly over others to give habits of minute investigation — Subjects 
of instruction enumerated. 

11. Systems of Education . — Application of the word system — Views generally taken 
of systems of education — Characteristics of the chief popular systems, especially those 
of Stow and Pestalozzi — The one teaching chiefly through words " picturing out,” as 
it is called, the other by things and words in their appropriate place — The specious 
boast of selecting whnt is go^ from every system — The motto, “ That is the best 
system which brings the powers of the mind under the best discipline,” a test — The 
system of Pestalozzi founded on principles and adapted to the human mind, conse- 
quently a philosophical system, might be called the natural system — Different value 
of principles and p/ans — Illustration of this shown in the different kinds of value apper- 
taining to wheat and bread — Advantage of principles in everything — Many Teachers 
appreciate plans only — Principles the only true and safe guide. 

12. Summary of the leading Principles of Pestalozzi. 

1. Education ought to he essentially religious and moral. 

2. Education ought to be essentially organic and complete, and not mechanical, su- 
perficial, and partial, it should penetrate and regulate the entire being. 

3. Education ought to be free and natural instead of being cramped, confined, gur- 
vilc — The child should have sufficient liberty to manifest decidedly his individual 
character. 

4. Education ought to he harmonious in all its parts — It should be so carried on that 
all the natural faculties, and all the acquired knowledge agree and harmonize. 

5. Education should be based on intuition, on a clear and distinct perception of the 
subject to be learned. 

6. Education should be gradual and progressive, united in all parts, like a chain, 
forming a continued series without gaps. 

7. Education should be of a mixed character, uniting the private and the public ; it 
should cultivate at the same time the social and domestic spirit. 

9. Education should be synthetical— every thing taught should be first reduced into 
its elements by the Teacher. 

9. Education should be practical, drawing its means of development from the actual 
circumstances of life. 

IT. — The Art of Teaciiinq. 

1. — INTRODUCTORY COURSE. 

1 . Instructions as to the Mode of giving Familiar or Conversational Lessons, and on the 
subjects chosen for such lessons in the Practicing Schools of the In.stitution. 

2. The Examination and Analysis of Lessons selected from ” Model Lessons," a work 
puldished by the Society. 

3. Drawing out Sketches of Lessons on various Subjects, taking those before analyzed 
as examples. 

4. Dijfererit Methods of giving Lessons Compared, with a view to point out which are 
Itad anuwhich good, also the methods suitable to different subjects. 

5. On the Art of Questioning . — The importance of understanding this art — One of the 
plans of teaching much used by Pestalozzi — Different objects in view in questioning — 
Questions which only exercise memory — Advantages of questioning — Rules to lie ob 
served and mistakes avoided — Examples of different kinds of questions — Of a train of 
questions — Practice in the art of questioning. 

2. — ON GALLERY INSTRUCTION. 

1. Introduction . — The nature and importance of gallery instruction — Children brought 
under the direct influence of the Teacher — Facility thus afforded for securing ortmr, 
attention, progress, moral training— Value in economizing labor — The principle of suc- 
cess to be found in the power of the sympathy of numbers — Extent to which Teachers 
should avail themselves of this sympathy — Its abuses — Duties connected with gallery 
instruction. 

8. Preparation of Lessons . — Directions for making a good sketch — Advantages of a 
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full sketch — Imporinnce of determining beforehand the chief points of the lesson, and 
the method of working them out. 

3. The — Imjiortance of attention to quantity and quality — Rules by 

which to he guided, and the principles upon which based — Adeantace of clear and nat> 
Ural arrangement — The idc.\n to be thoroughly worked into the minds of the children— 
auiGcieni ImL not too much new matter to be presented properly, it l>eing almost “ as 
important how children learn as what they learn.” 

4. The Summary. — Dehnition of a summary — The qualities of a good summary — Its 
uaet — Various ways of making a summary — Advantage of its being well committed to 
fflcmor)' or written out by the children. 

5. Avj^ication of Moral tnd Religtotu Leeson*. — The nature of this application ex- 
plaineu — The importance of applying moral and religious instruction — Ot re«|uiring the 
children to make the application themselves — What is meant by impression — Causes oi 
failure in making religious instruction impreatire. 

6. Order, Intertat, and Attention . — The importance of order— Causes of disorder— 
Various means of obtaining and regaining order— niffcrence lietwccn order and stiff- 
ness or rrsiramt— Importance of exciting interest — Means of doing it — Difference be 
tween healthful activity of mind and excitement — Attention bow to be obtained and 
kept im. 

7. The Exercise to be given to the Aftnds of Ckiltbm, — Importance of prcxlucing activitr 
of the mind— Amount of mental exercise to be given — Means of giving it — Teachers tell 
loo much — Ways of doing »o, and causes. 

fi. The Manner of the ^(fiicACT-.-*-Importance of manner, especially w ith )moag chil* 
dren — Different kinds of manner — How each affects children — The power of a decided 
manner — Its abuse — The effects of the voice in exciting different feelings— Tones of 
voice suited to different subjects. 

9. Attnition to the tchole (ya//ery.— Temptations to attend to a few children only— 
Effects— .Means of keeping up genera) altentidh — Difficulties where a gallery is unhap- 
pily composed of children of different degrees of attainment — How in part to ^ 
obviated. 

10. T^e Vse to be made of InciderUal Cirevmwtaneea^ expeeiaJty in Moral Training.— 
Enumeration of those which most commonly occur in a gallery, and also in the play- 
ground — TIte influence that the notice of incidental circumstances has on the children, 
as well in an inleileciual as in a moral point of view — Cautions against the abuse of 
this practice. 

11. On the I^anguage given to Children. — Relation of language to ideas — Richl lime of 
■upplying language— Necessity for clearness and simplicity— Fine words anil technical 
terms to be avoided. 

3. — ON CLASS INSTRUCTION. 

Use of class lessons — Mechanical arrangements — Apparatus — Amount of class in* 
•truction to be given — Subjects. 

4.— ON THS St-RJRCTS OP INSTRUCTION, KTC., PROPRR POR AN INFANT SCItOOU 

I . On the Principles that should Regulate. — The choice of subjects should be suital*le to 
the children's age — Elementary character of the subjects — Necessity of havins a gen- 
eral design in each course of lessons, as well as a particular design in each lesson — 
The impoilancp of the instruction being of a graduated character — Of its corpmencing 
at the right starting point — Subjects should t*e varied — The reason and principles upon 
which this IS foumied. 

2‘ The sttbject stated. — Color — Olijeet in view in lessons on Color, and their suitable- 
ness to this otijcct and to infant minds— The graduated course of these lessons, with 
reference to the work published by the Society, entitled, “ Graduated course of Instruc- 
Itnn far Infant Schetols and d-Vursmes”— Methods lo lie adopted in giving lessons — Prin- 
ciples to be deduced. 

3. The other subject* treated in a similar manner — Form — Sixe — Weight — Place — 
Number— Physical actions and employrnenls — Soumls, inriuding practice in singing — 
Common objects— Pictures of common object.^ — Drawing l>efi»re children — Human 
lK>dy — Aniinais — Planis — l>angtiage — Reading, Spelling, Writing — Piece* of poetry — 
Moral instruction- Religious insiruclion. 

THB SUBJECTS OK INSTRUCTION. BTC., PROPBR FOR A JUVENILE SCHOOL. 

1. Points «n tchich a Juremile School differs from on Infant School. — As to its organiza- 
tion — Division of lime — Classification ot children — Home-work — Employment ot i*upil- 
Teachers — i>ut>jecls of insiniciion calling the reasoning imwers more into exercise— 
Method of giving such subjects a more continuous and systematic character— Mode ot 
treating the children — Morally, ihitiwing them more upon their own responsibi.ity— 
Intellectuully, making them more independent of their Teachers, and more necuslomeO 
to gain information and knowledge from bixiks, teaching them early M to learn Ihiw lo 
learn,” i. e., lo l»e self cducators. 
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SCIIOOL'KOOM, At TO fTB AKKAXOEMRNT AND MaNAOCMEKT. 

1. The School rootn. — Iu6uence of th« ADpeanince of the tchool'room on ihe rhil* 
dren*s chArucler— Its rHert on TlBiior»~-DesVt and their arrangement — Cleaning— Ven 
tiUtion— 'rempoMture — Order and decoration — Apparatus — What it it — Its right appro 
ciation — Cnrc to t»e taken of it. 

2. The Ojifning of a A'ne School, «fc.— Preliminary steps to be taken — Difficulties— 
Spirit in tshicb to commence — Plans to be adopted — Admission of children — Register 
and other books— Payments. 

3. The Or^annatton of a School . — What it means — Importance of good organisation — 
Plans to be adopted — 1 reatment of new scholar* — Points requiring attention, as time- 
tables, progrvumnrs, distribution of work, dec. 

4. VtvuioTi or CloMriJication of the CAtfdrm. — Importance of classification of the chib 
dren of an Infant ScKo»>l — Too much neglected nitherto — The advantage seen in the 
Model Schools of the Institution — Arrangement in galleries and claases — Principle 
upon which this is made, of prqfiricncy. not age or size — The difficulties of Infant 
Schools, when Teachrra have no aasirtance. 

5. Regular nnd jjunrtuoi Attemiinee, and the meaiu of insvring iV.— Importance of the 
subject — DilTcrent causes of irregular attendance — Method of dealing with each— 
Means for securing attendance, supplying a good education, having well defined and 
positive rules — Quarterly prc-naymcnt— Punctual attendance — How much depending 
on theTearher’a own habits — Closing the door at a fixed hour — Visiting the parents, dic. 

0. The Dinner hour and arrongementt far ir. — The Teacher's presence necessary — Its 
inconvenience considered — The social and moral effects of superintending children at 
dinner. 

7. The Phyekal State of the CWdrrn.— Teacher’s duties with respect to health, 
cleanliness, and neatness— Duties of parents not to be too much interferred with— 
Means of mltivaling rleanlineas, nealucss, dec.— The effects. 

8. The Pfay ground.—Physical education — Ita importance — Provition to be made 
for its connection with a school— Advantages of the play-ground in reference to moral 
instruction and moral training— Its bearing on the health and comfort of the Teacher — 
Their objections answered — ^Tacl required in the superintendence of the play -ground — 
Apparatus, games, dec. — Time to be allotted to exercise — CMijectiona of parent! met. 

9. Monitors, Pupil-Teachere, and P(ud'A$$i$tantt. — Monitors, these necessary eei/s,** 
as they have been called, fast disappearing — Still often found useful — Relative value 
of Monitors and Pupil-Teachers, and principle on which to be ascertained — The de- 
partments of lal>or for which each l>eat fitted — Pesialozzi'a method of preparing Moni- 
tors, and the work allotted them — Instruction of PupiM'eachers, general and special — 
Their management — Special cases examined — Pupil-Teachers almost essential to a 
good srrhool, and amply repay labors of first year or two— to be early trained to ** self- 
education'* — When so trained a great relief to the Teacher — Always to be bad where 
practicable. 

10. £jaim'mif/ons, for the satisfaction of the public — The parents — The Teacher — 
The design anil special advantages of each — Manner of conducting them — Abuses — 
Addresses to parents a most desirable ailjunct — Suitable topics for such addresses. 

11. HtAtdaya, their use and number — Never lobe given at fairs, wakes, dec.— Not 
generally desire<l hy children in a well-conducted scImmI. 

12. Dealing tnth Parents . — Position of the parent — Its relation to the Teacher — Con- 
clusions — The double duty of a Teacher to the psrent and Ihe school — Course to be 
taken— Neeesaity of a conciliatory manner in dealing with parents wrho will not submit 
to rules — On punishing children at the request of parents. 

13. Vtsitora, special and casual — Connection of the former with the school— Attention 
and courtesy due to them — How far the usual arrangement of a school may be changed 
for visitors — Their auggeations — Spirit in which to be taken — Use to be made of them. 

14. /nxp'r/ort.— The peculiar character of their office— inspection always to be ob- 
tained whien practicable — Its value to a good Teacher — Their view of a school con- 
trasted w ith that of the Teacher — Their relation as well to the Teacher as to the Pat- 
ron — The Teacher's liesl friend — Inspection anticipated — Preparation to be made— 
Lt‘SS 0 D 8 to be given before In-spector. as at other times. 

15. Patrona and Committeea . — Relation to the school — Claims — The blessing of a 
g^xl P.iiron — Difficulties with Patrons or Committees — The self-will and pride of a 
Teacher not to mistaken for conscience, nr the love of doing good — Principles and 
ends to lie kept in view rather than plans— Not to thwart oropitose even when not con 
vinced— to give way in minor matters if vital points are untouched— Circumstances 
which ajipcar to justify giving up a school. 

IV. — Tub Govebnmbnt or a School. 

1. The Mature and Ohjeet of this Government . — All plans of irovernment, if good, must 
be adapted to the uniform tendencies of human nature — Qualifications required in 
order to govern well — Importance of government in a school, as often giving to the 
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chilli first ideas of subordination — Esseniial alsw) to the comfort of the Teacher — To 
the pro/rc8« and happiness of the children — Disorder the master defect of many schools 
—Dislike to Teachers often caused by misgorernment. 

2. A knmt^edgt of the Prinriptf* of AcUon in Childhood required la order to Govern 
smU.— T he principles enumerated— Their importance— Scripluie references on the in* 
fiuence of habits — Wisdom and tieneficence of the Creator seen in the early formation 
and power of habits — DifCculty of ascertaining motives — Importance of know ing them — 
The use to be made of them in governing a school. 

3. Parasol Gotfermnent. — Different kind of rule as to their spirit — The political— 
The military — The family — Characteristics of each— Reasonableness of requiring the 
parental spirit in Teichera — In what it consists — Efferts of possessing the spirit — The 
parental spirit manifested by God — Seen in Christ — The parental spin! should govern 
our schools— Our debt to Peslaloasi for advocating it so powerfully — His fundamental 
principle in all moral development and training. 

4. Authority — Meaning of the lerin- Abuses of authority — Modem mistakes — Import- 
ance of authority in the school-room — Huw to be used — Adaptation to the nature of the 
child— Mistakes as to governing by love alone — Rules to be adopted in establishing and 
maintaining authority. 

5. ATindaesr.— Distinguisheil from other affections — Love essential to a Teacher- 
Shock often received hy children when transferred from a mother to an unkind 


Teacher — Influence of itindness — Principles on which based — Manner of carrying 
them out — Caution against extremes. 

6. Juettee. — Definition — Temptations to partiality — Children's appreciation of jus 
tice— Wnitcn rules often useful. 

7. Fear . — Its abuses as a principle of government shown in the conduct of parents, 
teachers, and nurses — The use of fear in the moral economy of the child, ana conse- 
quently its use by the Teacher — Cautions. 

8. influence. — What it is to govern with the will of a child — Means of obtaining in* 
flcncc— Its true value both in tlie Infant and Juvenile School. 

9. Appeal to PrineipU. — Nature of principle, or sense of right and wrong — Relative 
position among motives of action — Advantages — The result, self'govemraent, &c.— 
Perfection of a school as to government, w hen good conduct proceeds from principle. 

)0. prevention. — Importance of this principle as applied to the government of a 
school — Children to have full occupalimi — ^To associate pleasure with learning — 
'I'eacher to call in aid the public opinion of the school— To obtain the co-operulion of 
parents. 

n. Rexearde . — What they are — How they act — Iniurious as being an artifieiol ex- 
citement — As giving wrong views both of justice ana merit — As rousing a mercenary 
spirit — As exciting vanity and pride — Means to lie used to make promise rewards un- 
necessary— Example of Hofwyl— Erom our Infant Scliools — The highest motives to l»e 
cultivated — Animal motives to be properly directed — Different ways of rewarding 
merit — Value of a reward consists not in the actual value of what is bestowed, but in 
Iho association created — Reward occasional and not expected — When it is not an in- 
centive to exertion, but a proof that merit is recognised, it gives the idea of justice. 

12. Puniehmeixte. — Nature, design, and ^irit — Difference lielween punishment, cor- 
rection. and discipline — The ime end of punishment — Mistakes of the passionate 
Teacher — Effects of these on the child — Punishment should anse out of the fault — 
Gt>d’t dealings with us our example — Natural punishments emimeraled — Children to 
be shown the connection l>etweeii sin and punishment — An unvarying punishment im- 
possible — Should differ according to character niwi disfiosilion, and the nature of faults, 
dec. — Evils of severe punishments — Im^airtancc of discrimination— Public oxfMisure as 
a punisbmeiit — Spirit that leails a teacher to expose her pupils for her own gratifica- 
tion— Effects of exposure on different dispositions, and on speclalois — Corijoral pun- 
ishment— Eormer and present practice cfmtrasted — Opinion of Dr. Arnold and Dr. 
Bryce — Pcstalozai's rules for using It — Its absence in a good school — Expulsion when 
to lie resorted to — Circumstances to attend it. 


^ 13. Emulation — Nature of the principle — Usual application— Moaning of the word- 
Natural emulation, distinguished from Scripture emulation— “ Generous rivalry,** and 
" rivalry a means of self-knowledge,'* false ideas— Natural emulation not to lie stimu- 
lated — Difiiculties of a Teacher not using emulation — Substitutes for it, as — Desire to 
overcome dilRculuea — To gain knowledge — To please a mucb-loved Teacher, Ate. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF KARL TON RACKER. 


Out of the numerous memoirs, brief and extended, which liave ap- 
peared in Switzerland and Germany, of the great Swiss educator, we 
select that hy Prof. Karl von Raumer, in tlio second volume of his 
elaborate “ Hiatory of PeJagogy^* It is at once condensed and 
sufficiently full and minnto to give a correct, vivid picture of Pesta- 
lozzi’s own diversified and troubled career as a man and an educator, and 
of bis numerous contributions to the literature of education. Beyond 
any other of his biographers. Prof. Raumer has not only a rich and 
varied scholarship, but full and accurate knowledge of the past his- 
tory of education and of schools, and a disposition to do justice to 
Pestalozzi’s large-hearted as well as original contributions to this de- 
partment of human progress. 

Karl tor Radmib, was born at Worlitz, in the duchy of 
Anhalt-Dessau, on the 9th of April, 1783. Until his fourteenth 
year, he was under private instruction at home ; was then, with his 
brother, (Frederic, the present Minister of Public Instruction 
in Prussia,) placed at the Joacbimsthal Gymnasium at Berlin; 
in 1801, wont thence to the university of Gottingen to study law ; in 
1803, to Halle, to attend the lectures of Wolf and Steffens, and in 
1805, to Freiberg, where he devoted himself to mineralogy and geol- 
ogy under Werner. After exploring the mountain chains in Germany 
and France, he went to Paris, in the autumn of 1808 to prosecute 
bis geological studies, where a change in his plans of life occurred, 
which he thus describes in a chapter of his published lectures on 
education ; 

“ At Paris my views and intentions in reijard to the future occupation of my 
life underwent a (rroat clianice, which was brought about by two different 
causes. For one thing. I had learnt by my own ex|wrienee how little a single 
individual is able to accomplish for the science of mineralogy, oven if ho goes 
to work with the liest will and the moat toilsome industry ; that it required, 
much more, the united, intelligent and persevering labors of many, in order to 
pass from a mere belief in tlie laws of mineralogy to an actual perception of their 
operation in mountain chains. I thus became convinced that we ought not to 
work for science ns individuals, but tliat we should, after piussing throiigli our 
own apprenticeship, instruct others and train them for the pursuit of si'ieaee. 
How much more useful is it, thought I, to produce one new workman than oue 

*t7eicAicAr< tter PddagagiJk real Wiederau/biilJctn klojsiKker ttudim hit aut yntrrt leit 
fitultfmrt, lSt7. 3 rots. 
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tingle new work, seeing that the former can execute manj works, and OTcn 
train other workmen. TIim conviction caused roe to turn my attention to the 
question of education. But a second cause operated in a still higher degree to 
produce the s;unc n^sult The snd time that h^ passed since 180C had alVectod 
mo with horror and dismay; it had made roe wish to slmn the society of my 
fellow-mcn, and liad quite dis{>oscd roc to give myself up to the most solitary re- 
Si'arches among the ntuuntoins. This disposition was strt'ngthcued at Paha, in 
the midst of the haugltty despisers of our (.lorman fatherland. But it was here^ 
too, where hope first dawned within roe, where a solitary light beamed toward 
me through the darkru'ss of night. I read Pestalozzi, and what Kichto says, in 
his ‘Addix-ssk's to the (iemian Nation,* about Pestaloz7.i and educiition. The 
thought, timt a new and better Germany roust hse firom the ruins of the old one, 
that youthful blossoms must sphng from tho moaldenng soil, took strong bold 
of mo. In this manner, there awoke within me a determination to visit Pesta> 
lozzi at Yverdun. 

Fichte’s Addresses had great influence on roc. Surrounded by Frenchmen, 
the bravo man pointed out to his Berlin hearers in what way they might cast 
off the French yoke, and renew and strengthen their nationality. 

Ho promised deliverance especially through a national education of tho 
Germans, which he indicated as the commencement of an entire reformation of 
the human race, by which tho spirit should gain a complete ascondeiicy over 
Jie flesh. To tho question, to which of the existing institutions of tho actual 
world he would annex the duty of carrying out tho new education, Fichte an* 
swered, ‘To the course of iustructiun whicli has been invented and brought 
forward by Henry PesUilozzi, and which is now being successfully curried out 
under his direction.’ 

He then gives an account of Pcstaloui, and compares him with Lather, es> 
pocially in regard to his love for tho poor and destitute. His immediate object, 
sa\*s Fichte, was to help those by means of education, but ho had produced 
something higher than a scheme of popular education, — he had produced a plan 
o( national education wliich should embrace all classes of society. 

Further on ho expresses himself in his pccidiar manner on tho subject of 
PesUUoui’s method, which be criticises. Be takes exception to Pest^ozzi’s 
view of language, namely, ‘as a means of raising mankind from dim perceptions 
to clear ideas,’ and to the Book for Mothers. On the other hand, he strongly 
recommends the development of bodily skill and dexterity proposed by Pceta- 
lozzi, for this, among other reasons, that it would make tlie whole nation fit for 
military service, and thus remove the necessity for a standing army. Like Pos« 
talozzi, be attaches a high value to the skill necessary for gaining a livelihood, 
as a condition of an honorable political existence. 

He especially insists that it is tho duty of the State to charge itself i^dth odu* 
cation. He spoke in the year 1808, in the capital of Pnissia, which had been 
dwply humiliated by the unhappy war of tho preceding years, and in the most 
hopeless period of Germany’s history. 

‘ Would tliat Uie state,’ he said to a Prussian audience, among whom were 
several higli olTu^ers of state, ‘would look its present peculiar condition steadily 
in the face, and acknowledge to itself what that condition really is ; would that 
it coold clearly perceive tlmt there remains for it no other sphere in which it 
can act and n^solve as an indopendent State, except the education of tlie rising 
generation ; that, unless it Is absolutely determined to do nothing, this is now aU 
it can do; but that Uie merit of doing this would be conceded to it undiminishod 
and unenviid. That we are no longer able to offer on active re.sistance, was 
before prcsuppostxl as obvious, and as acknowledged by every one. How then 
can we defena our continued existence, obUuned by submission, against the re* 
proach of cowardice and an unworthy love of life? In no other way than by 
resolving not to live for ourselves, and by acting up to this resolution; by 
raising up a worthy posterity, and by preserving our own existence solely in 
order that we may nccomplisli this object If we had not this first object of 
life, what else were there for us to do? Our coustitutious will be made for us, 
the alliances which wo are to form, and the direction in which our military re* 
sources sliall be applied, will be imlicated to us, a statute>book will be lent to 
js, even the administration of justice will sometimes be taken out of our Imnds; 
ae sliall be relieved of all these cares for the next years to come. Education 
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alone haa not been thouRlit of; if we are aeeking for an occupation, let us seize 
this I We may expect that in this occupation we shall be left undisturbed. I 
hope, (perhaps I deceive myself but as 1 have only this hope still to live for, I 
can not cease to hope,) that 1 convince some Germans, and that I shall bring 
them to see that it is location alone which can save us from all the evils by 
which we are oppressed. I count especially on this, as a favorable circumstance, 
that our need will have rendered us more disposed to attentive observation and 
serious reflection than we were in the day of our prosperity. Foreign lands 
have other consolations and other remedies; it is not to bo expected tlmt they 
would pay any attention, or give any credit to this idea, should it ever reach 
them; I will much rather hope that it will be a rich source of amusement to 
the readers of their journals, if they ever learn that any one promises himself so 
great things from education.' 

It may easily be imagined how deep an impression such words made on me, 
as I read them in Paris, the imperial seat of tyranny, at a timo when I was in a 
state of profound melancholy, caused by the ignominious slavery of my poor 
beloved country. There also I was absorbed in the perusal of Pcstalozzi's 
work, ‘ How Gertrude teaches her children.’ The passages of deep pathos in 
the book took powerful hold of my mind, the new and great ideas excited strong 
hopes in me ; at that time 1 was carried away on the wings of those hopes over 
P^dalozzi's errors and fttilures, and 1 had not the experience which wo^d have 
emibled mo to detect these easly, and to examine them critically. 

About the same time I read the ' Beport to the Parents on the state of the 
Pestalozzian Institution ;' it removed every doubt in my mind os to the possi* 
bility of seeing my boldest hopes realized. Hereupon, I immediately resolved 
to go to Tverdun, which appeared to me a green oasis, full of fiesh and living 
springs, in the midst of the greet desert of my native land, on which rested the 
curse of Napoleon." 

At an age when most men, of his acknowledged ability and schol- 
arship, are only thinking of securing a civil employment, which shall 
bring both riches and honor. Von Raumer hastened to Pestalozzi at 
Yverdun, where he devoted himself, for nearly two years, to a study 
of the principles and methods of elementary instruction, as illustrated 
by the great Swiss educator. 

Returning from Switierland, in May, 1810, Von Raumer accepted 
an appointment of tegular professor at Halle, with a handsome 
salary ; but, not finding the pleasure he anticipated in his professorial 
lectures, he soon after gave up the post, and proceeded to establish a 
private school at Nuremberg, where he strove to realize his own ideal 
of an educational institution. In this enterprise he was not so imme- 
diately successful as he hoped to be. In 1822 he married a daughter 
of Kappellmeister Reichardt, and, by the advice of his friends, he re- 
turned to academic life by accepting the appointment of professor of 
natural history, at Erlangen. In addition to his regular duties, he 
found time to prepare and deliver occasional lectures on the “ History 
of Pedagogy from the revival of classical learning to our own time.” 
These lectures were subsequently published in three parts — the first 
of which was issued in 1 843. Of the origpn and plan of the work 
the author thus speaks in the preface to the complete edition in 
1846. 

“ This work has grown out of a series of lectures, upon the history of education. 
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which I delireredf in 1822, at Ilalle, and several years later, from 1838 to 
1842, at Erlangen. 

Tlio reader may inquire, how it was that my attention was directed to this 
suhjc'ct? If he should, it will perhaps be sufficient to say in reply, that during 
Die thirty-one yeare of my professorship, I have not merely interested myself in 
ilte science to which my time was devoted, but also in its corresponding ai% and 
this the more, because much of the instruction which I gave w'as additional to 
my regular lectures, and imparted in the w'ay of dialogue. This method stimu- 
.ntt^l iny own thoughts too, to that degree, that I was induced as early as the 
year 1819 to publish many didactical essays, and subsequently, a manual for in- 
itructiou in Natural History. But w'ero I called upon fur a more particoUar ex- 
pluuatiun, it would bo necessary for me to relate the many experiences of my 
somewhat eventful life, both from my passive years of training and instructioo, 
and from my active years of educating and instructing others. This, however, 
IS u themo, to which I can not do justice within the brief compass of a preface j 
.f hereafter an opportunity sliall oiler, I may treat it in another place. 

And yet after all, the book itself roust bear testimony to the fitness of the 
author for his task. Of wliat avail is it to me, to say that I have been taught 
by Meiorotto, Buttman, Frederick Augustus, Wolf Steflens, Womer, Pestalozzi, 
and other distinguislied men? When I have said all this, have 1 done any 
more than to show tliat the author of this book has had the very best oppor- 
tunity to Icam what is just and true? 

My book begins with the revival of classical learning. And Germany I 
nave had precmineutly in view. Why, by way of introduction, I have given a 
orief liistory of the growth of learning in Italy from Dante to tlio age of Leo X., 
the reader will ascertain from the book itself. He will be convinced, if not at 
the outset yet as bo reads further, that this introduction is absolutely necessary 
to a correct understanding of German didactics. 

A history of didactics must present the various standards of mental culture, 
which a nation proposes to itself during its successive eras of intcUectuxd devel- 
oprocut, and then tho inodes of instruction which are adopted in each era, in 
order to realize its pKculiar standard in the rising generation. In distinguished 
men that standard of culture manifests itself to us in person, so to speak, and 
Itence tlicy exert a controlling influence upon didactics, though they may not 
tliem.scivcs be teachers. ‘A lofty example stirs up a spirit of emulation, and 
discloses deeper principles to guide the judgment’ 

But their action upon the intellectual culture of their countrymen has a re- 
doubled power, when at the same time they labor directly at the work of teach- 
ing, as ^th Luther and Melancthon did for years. This consideration has 
iu<luoed me to select my characters for this history among distinguished Wachers, 
those who were hold in the highest respect by their contemporaries, and whose 
example was a pattern for multitudes. Such on one was John Sturm at Stras- 
burg, a rector, who witli steady gaze pursued a definite educational aim, organ- 
izing hLs gymnasium with the utmost skill and dLscemment, and carrying out 
what he had conceived to be the true method, with the most scrupulous care. 
An accurate sketcli of tlio educational efficiency of this pattern rector, based 
upon original authorities, in my opinion convoys far more insight and instruction 
than I could hope to afford, were I to entangle myself amid fragmentary sketches 
of numberless ordinary schools, framed upon ISturm's plan. 

Thus much in explanation of tlie fact that this lustory has taken the form 
of a series of biographies. And in view of the surprising differences among the 
characters troat^ of^ it can not appear singular, if my sketches sboiild be widely 
ditTerenl in their form. 

There was one Uiought, which I will own occasioned mo abundant perplexi- 
ty during my labors. If I W'as about to describe a man, who, i had reason to 
suppose, was more or less unknown to most of my readers, I went about the 
ta.sk with a light heart, and depicted his life and labors in their full pmportions, 
communicating every thing which could, by any possibility, render his image 
clearer .and more lifelike to tho reader. But bow difl'ereut tlio case, when the 
educjitional efticioney of Luther is to l>o set forili. ‘ My readers,' 1 say to my- 
self, ‘have long been acquainlcni W'itli the nmn, and they will not thank mo for 
tl»e information that he was bom at Eisleben, on tho 10th of Novemlwr, 1483; 
as if they had not known this from their youth up.' I am, Uicreforo, compelled 
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to omit all such particulars and to confine myself cxclnsively to his educational 
elUciency. And yet this did not stand alone; but was for the mcMit part united, 
with its entire influence, both to the church and the state. As with Luther, so 
also was it with MeUncthon and others. Considerate readers will, hcncc, pardon 
me, I hope, when, in cases of tliis kind, they are not ful^y satisfied with my fetches. 

In another respect, too, 1 ou^ht perhaps to solicit pardon, though I am reluct- 
ant to do so. Wo demand of historians an ohjectire portraiture, especially such 
as shall roToal none of the personal sympathies or antipathies of the writer. 
Now it is proper to insist upon that truth and justice which will recogniro the 
good qualities of an enemy, and acknowledge the faults of a fiiend. But fn>o 
from likes and dislikes I neither am, nor do I desire to be, but, according to the 
dictates of my conscience and the best of my knowledge, I will signify my ab- 
horrence of evil and my delight in good, nor will 1 over put bitter for sweet or 
sweet for bitter. It may be, too, that a strict objectivity requires the historian 
never to come forward himself upon the stage, and never to express his own 
opinion in respect to the facts whidi be is called upon to chronicle. Herein he 
Is not allowed so much freedom of action os the dramatist, who, by means either 
of the prologue and epilogue, or of the chorus between each of the acta, coiqes 
forward and converses with tlio public upon the merits of his play. Such an ob- 
jectivity, likewise, I can not boast myself of; for I record my own sentiments freely 
where I deem it necessary. And surely ^^1 not the objectivity of liistory gain 
more by an unrestricted personal interview with tliehistorisn, at proper intervals, 
than by compelling him to a perpetual masquerade behind the facts and the nar- 
rative? Certainly it will, for in that case the reader discovers the character of 
the writer in his opinions, and knows wliat he himself is to expect from the nar- 
ration. He likewise observes with the more readiness, where the writer, though 
conscientiously aiming at truth and impartiality, nevertheless betrays symptoms 
of human infirmity and party zeal. From a church historian, for instance, who 
should express ^ puritanical views without reserve, no intelligent reader 
would expect an impartial estimate of the middle ages. 

Another motive also urges me to a free expression of my opinions, and that 
is, in order thereby to allure my readers to that close raniiliarity with many im- 
portant education^ subjects which the bar© recital of facts seldom creates. If, 
in this history, the ideal and the methods of such diifer^t teachers are depicted, 
these diverse views can not but have the effect, especially tliose practiailly cn- 
gag(Ml in training the young, to induce a comparison of their own aims and pro- 
cedure therewith. Sentiments that harmonize with our own give us joy, and 
inspire us with the pleasant consciousness that our course Ls the right one; 
difl'ering or opposing opinions lead us to scrutinize our own course, even ns 
were it another’s; and from such scrutiny there results cither perseveranco 
based upon deeper conviction, or a change of course. I am happy to acknowl- 
edge, t^t this practical aim has been my chief motive in undertaking tlio 
present work, and lias boon uppermost in my thoughts during its prosecution. 

As far as possible, 1 Imve depended on contemixiraueous sources, and in 
port from exceedingly rare works, and such, as, for auglit that I know to the 
contrary, in the present age, have fallen into almost total oblivion. And, for 
this reason, I was the more inriuonced to render a service to Uio reader, by 
bringing widely to his view the men and the manners of (earlier centuries, 
through tlio medium of contemporaneous and characteristic quotations.” 

We give on the next page the Table of Contents of the three 
volumes of Kaumer's great work. 
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Since the foregoing sketch of Prof. Raumer’.s own educational life 
and labors was published, we have received a fourth and concluding 
volume of his "Hittory, <te.” entitled “ The Oerman Univertiltet,” in 
which he introduces his own experience as a student and professor, to 
give personal interest to the narrative. We copy the Dedication and 
Preface, and give the Contents of the American edition, as translated 
originally for the "American Journal of Edtuation," 

TO THS 

STCDEXTS OP THE PAST AND PRESENT, 

WBO BAVI KT COICrAIClOICI rBOM 1611 TO 1954, 

I DXDtCATB THIS BOOK, 
m TBCm AB» BIAETFBLT tOTB. 

KABL TOIf BAUVKB. 

PREFACE. 

The rcAdor hero receives the conclusion of ray work. 

It is a contribution to the history of the Universities. When I commenced it, 
I hoped confidently to be able to make it ^ater ; but in proportion os I giuned 
an insight into the difficulty of the enterprise of writing a complete history of the 
German Universities, my courage failed. Many of the difflcnltics which the his> 
torian of the German people has to overcome, are hero also found in the way, and 
in much increased diroensiona. 

If all the German universities possessed the same features, if the character* 
IsUcs of one of them*-important modifications excepted — would stand for all, then 
the task of their historian would, apparently, be quite simple. But how different, 
and how radically different, are the universities fixim each otlierl 

Even the muldplicity of the Oerman nationalities, governments, and sects had 
much to do in distinguishing them. To compare, for instance, the universities 
of 0«>ttingcn and Jena, os they were at the beginning of the present century ; 
what a contrast appears between them 1 And how much greater is the difference 
between llieso two Protestant nnivcrsitics and the Catholic one of Vienna! 

Further than this, each single university undergoes such changes in the course 
of time, that it appears, as it were, different from itself. To instance the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg: Catholic in the beginning, it became Lutheran in 1556, 
Reformed in 1560, Lutheran in 1576, Reformed again in 1563; afterward came 
under the management of the Jesuits ; and, at the destruction of their order, 
returned to Protestantism. 

To these difficulties, in the way of the historian of all the Gorman universities, 
is added this one : that the most important sources of information foil him ; as we 
have, namely, but few competent histories of single universities— such, for ex- 
ample, as Klupfel’s valuable “//irfory of ths Unieertity of TSihingtn.^' 

Tlkcse considerotions will sufiicieDtIy excuse me for publishing only contribu- 
tions to ft history of the German universities, which will sooner or later appear. 

What I have added under the name of “Academical Treatises,'’ U also a con- 
tribution to history ; for the reason that these treatises will, of necessity, not bo 
worthless for some future historian of the present condition of our universities. 

In condition, 1 desire gratefully to acknowledge the goodness of Chief Libra- 
rian Ilocck, for books famished me from the Gottingen library. Mr. Stenglein, 
librarian ut Bamberg, also most willingly furnished mo with books from it. The 
use of the Royal Library at Berlin was also afforded me, with distinguished 
friendliness and kindness ; for which I would once more most heartily thank 
Privy Councilor and Chief Librarian Pertz, and Librarians Dr. Finder and Dr. 
Friedlondcr. 

Eeiamoex, Aprils 1854. Karl tok Eauickr. 
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THE LIFE AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF PESTALOZZI. 


BT CARL YOB RAUIOB,* 


Jonx Henry Pestalozzi was born at Zuridi on tho 12th of Jan- 
uary, 1740. His father was a medical practitioner; his mother, 
whose maiden name wiis Ilotze, was a native of Wadenschwyl on 
the Lake of Zuricli, and first cousin to the Austrian general Uotze, 
who fell at Schanuis in 1799. 

The father died prematurely, when Pestalozzi w.as only six years 
old ; from this time forward, tlierefore, “ every thing was wanting, in 
the influences around him, which a manly education of the facul- 
ties so urgently requires at that age.” “I was brought up,” he re- 
lates, “by the hand, of the best of mothers like a spoilt darling, such 
that you will not easily find a greater. From one year to another I 
never left the domestic hearth ; in short, all the essential means and 
inducements to the development of manly vigor, manly experience, 
manly ways of thinking, and manly exercises, were just as much 
wanting to me, as, from tho peculiarity and weakness of my temper- 
ament, I especially needed them.” 

This peculiarity, according to Pestalozzi's own statement, was, that 
with the most sensitive feelings and the liveliest imagination, ho was 
deficient in tho j>owcr of sustained attention, in reflection, circum- 
spection, and foresight. 

His mother devoted herself wholly to the education of her three 
children, in which she w.as assisted by a faithful servant girl from the 
country, of the name of Babeli. Pestalozzi’s father, on his death- 
bed, sent for this girl. “ Babeli,” said he, “ for the sake of God and 
mercy, do not leave my wife ; when I am dead, she will bo forlorn, 
and my chihlren will fill into strange and cruel hands.” “ I will not 
leave your wife when you die,” replied Babeli ; “I will remain with 
her till death, if she has need of me.” Her words pacified the dying 
father; she kept her promise, and remained till her death with tho 

* In this article we AjIIow literally, but with occasional abridgments, the transUtmn of 
Prof. J. Tillearil. oriirlnally published in the Educational Expositor for and afterward 

collected Id a rolume of 80 piece, by Loofmao, Brown, Green and LoofmatM, London : 
1335 . 
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mother. “Her great 6dclity,” Festalozzi says, “was the result of 
her strong, simple, and pious faith.” As the mother was in very 
straitened circumstances, Babeli economized wherever she could ; she 
even restrained the children when they wanted to go into the street, 
or to any place where they had no business to go, with the words, 
“ why will you needlessly wear out your shoes and clothes ? See 
how much your mother denies herself, in order to be able to give 
you an education; how for weeks and months together she never 
goes out any where, but saves every farthing for your schooling.” 
Nevertheless, the mother was liberal in those expenses which respect- 
ability' requires, nor did she let the children be without handsome 
Sunday clothes. These, however, they were allowed to wear but 
seldom, and they had to take them off again as soon as they came 
home. 

“I saw the world,” says Pestalozzi, “only within the narrow limits 
of my mother’s parlor, and within the equally narrow limits of my 
school-room ; to real human life I was almost as great a stranger, as 
if I did not live in the world in which I dwelt." 

Pestalozzi’s grandfather on the mother's side was minister at Ilongg, 
a village three miles from Zurich. With him Pestalozzi spent several 
months every year, from the time when he was nine years old. The 
old man conscientiously cared for the souls of his flock, and thereby 
exercised a great influence upon the village school ; his piety made 
a deep and lasting impression on his grandson. 

Of his early school days, Pestalozzi relates the following : — 

“ In all boys’ games, I was the most clumsy and helpless among 
all my school fellows, and nevertheless, in a certain way, I always 
wanted to excel the others. This caused some of them very fre- 
quently to pass their jokes upon me. One of them gave me the 
niclcuame ‘ Harry Whimsical of Foolstown.’ Most of them, however, 
liked my good natured and obliging disposition ; though they knew 
my general clumsiness and awkwardness, as well as my carelessness 
and thoughtlessness in everything that did not particularly interest 
me. 

“Accordingly, although one of the best pupils, I nevertheless 
committed, with incomprehensible thoughtlessness, faults of which 
not even the worst of them was ever guilty. While I generally 
seized with quickness and accuracy upon the essential matter of the 
subjects of instruction, I was generally very indifferent and thought- 
less as to the forms in which it was given. At the same time that 
I was far behind my fellow scholars in some parts of a subject, in 
other parts of the same subject I often surpassed them in an unusual 
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degree. This is so true, that once, when one of my professors, who 
had a very good knowledge of Greek, but not the least eloquence of 
style, translated and published some orations of Demosthenes, I had 
the boldness, with the limited school rudiments which I then possessed, 
to translate one of these orations myself, and to give it in, at the 
examination, as a specimen of my progress in this branch of study. 
A portion of this translation was printed in the Linden Journal, in 
connection with an article entitled ‘Agis.’ Just in the same manner 
as I made incomparably more progress in certain parts of my subjects 
of instruction than in others, so generally it was of far more import- 
ance to me to be sensibly affected by, (I dare not say to understand 
thoroughly,) the branches of knowledge which I was to learn, than 
to exercise myself in the means of practicing them. At the same 
time, the m»h to be acquainted with some branches of knowledge 
that took hold on my heart and my imagination, oven though I neg- 
lected the means of acquiring them, was nevertheless enthusiastically 
alive within mo ; and unfortunately, the tone of public instruction in 
my native town at this period was in a high degree calculated to fos- 
ter this visionary fancy of taking an active interest in, and believing 
one’s self capable of, the practice of things in which one had by no 
means had sufficient exercise, and this fancy was very prevalent 
among the youth of my native town generally.” Wiat a foreshad- 
owing is Pcstalozzi’s childhood of the whole of his subsequent career 1 
Among Pcstalozzi’s teachers, there were three who exercised an in- 
fluence upon him in his youth, — Bodmer, Breitinger, and Steinbrii- 
clicl. Bodmer was Professor of Ili.story from 1725 to, 1775 ; ho is 
known by his literary controversies with Gottscho«.l and Lessing, his 
edition of the Minniesingers, and his epic poem upon the Deluge. 
Breitinger, Professor of Greek and Hebrew from 1731 to 1776, edi- 
ted the Septmigint. Stcinbrilchcl is described as a witty and learned 
man, but very much inclined to infidel “ illumination.” “ Indepen- 
dence, freedom, beneficence, self-sacrifice, and patriotism, were the 
watchwords of our public education,” says Pestalozzi. “But the 
means of attaining all this which was particularly commended b) us 
— mental distinction — was left without solid and sufficient training 
of the practic.al ability which is its essential condition. Wo were 
taught, in a visionary manner, to seek for independence in an abstract 
acquaintance with truth, without being made to feel strongly what 
was cs.sentially necessary to the security both of our inward and of 
our outward domestic and civil independence. The tone of the in- 
struction which we received, led ns, with much vivacity and many 
attractive representations, to be so short-sighted and inconsiderate as 
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to set litllo value upon, aiul almost to despise, tlie external means of 
wealtli, honor, and consideration. This was carried to such a length, 
that we imagined, while we were yet in the condition of l>oys, that, 
by a superficial school ac<iuaintanco with the great civil life of Greece 
and Rome, we could eminently prepare ourselves for the little cisil 
life in one of the Swiss cantons.” 

Pestalozzi further relates, that the appearance of the writings of 
Rousseau was a great means of keeping alive the errors into which 
the noble flight of true and patriotic sentiment had led the more dis- 
tinguished of the young Swiss. “ They had run,” he sav’s, “into one- 
sided, ra.sh, and confused notions, into which Voltaire’s seductive 
infidelity, being opposed to the pure holiness of religion, and to its 
simplicity and innocence, had helitcd to lead them. Out of all this,” 
he tells us, “ a new tendency was produced, which was lotilly incon- 
sistent with the real welfare of our native town, constitute«l as it w!is 
according to the old-fashioned style of the imperial free cities, which 
was neither c.alculated to preserve what was good in the old institu- 
tions, nor to introduce any that were substantially better.” 

At this time, Peslalozzi’s contemjwary, I.avatcr, founded a league 
which Restalozzi joined, being then a lad of fifteen. Tlio young men 
who formed this league, with Lavatcr at their head, brought a public 
charge of injustice against Grebel, the governor of the canton, im- 
peached the character of Brunner, the mayor of Zurich, and declared 
war ag.ainst unworthy ministers of religion. 

“ The moment Rousseau’s Emih appeared,” says Restalozzi, “ my 
visionary and highly speculative mind was cnthusi.astically seized by 
this visionary and highly speculative book. I compared the educa- 
tion which I enjoyed in the corner of my mother’s parlor, and also in 
the school which I frequentird, with what Rousseau demanded for the 
eelucation of his Emilus. The home as well as the public education 
of the whole world, and of all ranks of society, appeared to me alto- 
gether as a crippled thing, which was to find a universal remedy for 
its present pitiful condition in Rousseau’s lofty ideas. 

“The ideal system of liberty, also, to which Rousseau imparted 
fresh animation, increa.sed in me the visionary desire for a more ex- 
tended sphere of activity, in which I might promote the welfare and 
happiness of the jieople. Juvenile ideas as to what it was necessary 
and possible to do in this respect in my native town, induced me to 
abandon the clerical jirofession, to which I had formerly leaned, and 
for which I had been destined, and caused the thought to spring up 
within me, that it might be possible, b)’ the study of the law, to find 
a career that would be likely to procure for me, sooner or later, the 
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opportunity and means of exercising an active influence on tlie civil 
conilition of my native town, and even of my native land.” 

There was at tliis time a great controversy in the canton of Zurich, 
particularly between the town and the country. Pestalozzi had already’ 
as a hoy, when living with his grandfather, the village pastor, won 
the affection of the people of the country’, and might early have 
lieard the complaint of the country clergy, omne malum ex urbe , — 
“ all harm comes from the town.” A fierce hatred toward the aris- 
tocracy who oppressed the country people was kindled in his young 
heart, and even in old ago it was not altogether extinguished. This 
warmth of auger coexisted in him with great warmth of love for the 
people ; Gotlie's saying — 

Youth's wlnifs should trim ih«m«elTcs for flight 
Ere xnuthAil ttrrngth be gone, 

Thro* hate of wrong and love of right 
To bear him bravely on — '* 

characterizes not only the young Pestalozzi, but also the old man ; it 
characterizes most of his writings. . 

He was seconded at this time by a friend of the name of Iflunt- 
schli, but a pulmonary complaint laid this young man u[Km his death- 
bed. He sent for Pestalozzi, and said to him, “ I die, and when you 
are left to yourself, you must not plunge into any career which from 
your good natured and confiding disjiosition, might become danger- 
ous to you. Seek for a quiet, tranquil career ; and unless you have 
at your side a man who will faithfully assist you with a calm, dispas- 
sionate knowledge of men and things, by’ no means embark in any 
extensive undertaking whose failure would in any way be perilous to 
you.” An opinion of Pestalozzi's character which was strikingly 
confirmed by almost every subsequent event of his life. 

Soon after his friend’s death, Pestalozjsi himself became danger- 
ously ill, jirobably in consequence of his overstrained exertion in the 
pursuit of his legal and historical stinlies. Ilia physicians advi-sedhim 
to give up scientific pursuits for a time, and to recreate himself in the 
country. This advice, which was strengthened by Rousseau’s anti- 
scientific diatribes, Pestalozzi followed too faithfully. Ho renounced 
the study of books, burnt his mamisoript.s, went to his maternal rela- 
tion, Dr. Hotzo at Richterswyl, and from thence to Kirchlx'rg, in the 
canton of IJerti, to Tschifteli, a farmer of consideriible reputation. 
From him Pestalozzi sought advice ns to how he might best realize 
his pliins for the country peojfle. “I had come to him," says Pe.-tal- 
ozzi, “ a political visionary, though with many profound and correct 
attainments, views, and pro.spects in politic.al matters ; and I went 
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away from liini just ns great an agricultural visionary, though with 
many enlarged and correct ideas and intentions in regard to agricul- 
ture. My stay with him only h.ad this effect — that the gigantic 
view’s in relation to my exertions were awakened within me afresh by 
Lis agricultural jdans, which, though difficult of execution, and in 
part impracticable, were bold and extensive ; and that, at the same 
time, they caused me, in my thoughtlessness as to the means of car- 
rying them out, to fall into a callousness, the consequences of which 
contributed in a decisive manner to the pecuniary embarrassment into 
which I was plunged in the very first years of my rural life.” 

Tschiffeli’s plantations of madder were exciting great attention at 
tliat time, and induced Pestalozzi to make a similar experiment. He 
learnt that near the village of Birr there was a large tract of barren 
chalky heath-land to be sold, which was only used for a sheep-walk. 
He joined a rich mercantile firm in Zurich, and bought about 100 
acres of this land, at the nominal price of ten florins. A builder 
erected for him, on the land he had purchased, a dwelling house in 
the Italian style ; Pestalozzi himself calls this an injudicious and im- 
prudent step. To the whole estate he gave the came of Neuhof. 

Among the friends of Pestalozzi’s youth, was Schulthess, (the son 
of a wealthy merchant in Zurich,) for whose beautiful sister, Anna 
Schulthess, Pestalozzi entertained an affection. A letter which lie 
Avrote to the beautiful maiden, gives us a profound insight into the 
Avorkings of his heart, and even into his future life. In this letter he 
lays before her his hopes and resolutions, and also, with the utmost 
candor and with great self-knowledge, his faults. He tlius writes : — 

“ My dear, my only Friend. 

“Our whole future life, our whole happiness, our duties toward our 
country and our posterity, and the security of virtue, call upon us to 
folloAv the only correct guide in our actions — Truth. I will, with all 
c.mdor, made known to you the serious reflection I have liad in these 
solemn days upon the relation subsisting betw'een us ; I am happy 
that I know l>efore*hand, that my friend Avill find more true love ih 
the calm truth of this contemplation, which so intimately concerns 
our happiness, than in the ardor of pleasant, but often not too wise, 
outpourings of a feeling heart, which I now with difficulty restrain. 

“ Dear friend, first of all I must tell you that in future I shall but 
seldom dare to approach you. I have already come too frequently 
and too imprudently to your brother’s house ; I see that it becomes 
my duty to limit my visits to you ; I ha\'e not the slightest ability to 
conceal my feelings. My s<.)le art in this respect consists in fleeing 
from tliose who observe them ; I sliould not be able to be in company 
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with you for even half an evening, without its being possible for a 
moderately acute observer to perceive that I was in a disturbed state 
of mind. We know each other sufficiently, dear, to be able to rely 
upon mutual straightforward honesty and sincerity. I propose to you 
a correspondence in which we shall make our undisguised thoughts 
known to each other with all the freedom of oral conversation. Yes, 
I will open myself fully and freely to you ; I will even now with the 
greatest candor, let you look as deep into my heart as I am myself 
able to penetrate ; I will show you my views in the light of my pres- 
ent and future condition, as clearly as I see them myself. 

“ Dearest Schulthess, those of my faults which appear to mo the 
most important in relation to the situation in which I may be placed 
in after-life, are improvidence, incautiousness, and a want of presence 
of mind to meet unexpected changes in ray future prospects, when- 
ever they may occur. I know not how far they may be diminished 
by my efforts to counteract them, by calm judgment and experience. 
At present, 1 have them still in such a degree, that I dare not conceal 
them from the maiden whom I love ; they are faults, my dear, which 
desen’e your fullest consideration. 1 have other faults, arising from 
my irritability and sensitiveness, which oftentimes will not submit to 
my judgment. I very frequently allow myself to run into excesses 
in praising and blaming, in my likings and dislikings ; I cleave so 
strongly to many things which I possess, that the force with which I 
feel myself bound to them often exceeds the limits which reason 
assigns ; whenever my country or my friend is unhappy, I am myself 
unhappy. Direct your whole attention to this weakness ; there will 
be times when the cheerfulness and tranquillity of my soul will suffer 
under it If even it does not hinder me in the discharge of my 
duties, yet I shall scarcely ever be great enough to fulfill them, in 
such adverse circumstances, with the cheerfulness and tranquillity of a 
wise man, who is ever true to himself. Of my great, and indeed 
very reprehensible negligence in all matters of etiquette, and gene- 
rally in all matters which are not in themselves of importance, I need 
not speak ; any one may see them at first sight of me. I also owe 
you the open confession, my dear, that I shall always consider 
my duties toward my beloved partner subordinate to my duties 
toward my country ; and that, although I shall be the tenderest 
husband, nevertheless I hold it to be my duty to be inexorable to 
the tears of my wife, if she should ever attempt to restrain me by 
them from the direct performance of my duties as a citizen, whatever 
this might lead to. My wife shall bo the confident of my heart, the 
partner of all my most secret counsels. A great and honest simplicity 
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shall reign in iny house. And one thing more. My life will not 
pass without important and very critical undertakings. I shall not 
forget the precepts of Menalk, and my first resolutions to devote my- 
self wholly to niy country ; I shall never from fear of man, refrain 
from speaking, when I see that the good of my country calls upon 
me to speak : my whole heart is my country’s ; I will risk all to alle- 
viate the need and misery of my fellow countrymen. AVhat conse- 
quences may the undertakings to which I feel myself urged on, draw 
after them ; how unequal to them am I ; and how imperative is my 
duty to show you the possibility of the great dangers which they 
may bring upon me 1 

“ My dear, my beloved friend, I have now spoken candidly of my 
character and my aspirations. Reflect upon every thing. If the 
traits which it was my duty to mention, diminish your respect for me, 
you will still esteem my sincerity, and you will not think less highly 
of me, that I did not take advantage of your want of acquaintance 
with my character, for the attainment of my inmost wishes. Decide 
now whether you can give your heart to a man with these faults and 
in such a condition, and be happy. 

“ My dear friend, I love you so truly from my heart, and with such 
fervor, that this step has cost mo much ; I fear to lose you, dear, when 
you see me as I am ; I had often determined to be silent ; at last I 
have conquered myself. My conscience called loudly to me, that I 
should be a seducer and not a lover, if I were to hide from my be- 
loved a trait of my heart, or a circumstance, which might one day 
disgust her and render her unhappy ; I now rejoice at what I have 
done. If the circumsUinces into which duty and country sh.all call 
me, set a limit to my efforts and my hopes, still I shall not have been 
base-minded, not vicious; I have not sought to plea.se you in a*mask, 
— I have not deceived you with chimerical hopes of a happiness that 
is not to be looked for; I have concealed from you no danger and 
no sorrow of the future; I have nothing to reproach myself with.” 

It was in the year llOT that Pestalozzi removed to Neuhof. On 
the 24lh of January, 1709, two years later, he married .\nna Schul- 
ihoss, lieing then only twenty-four years old. It was not long before 
troubles came upon the young married couple. The madder |>lanta- 
tion did not prosper; an assistant whom Pestalozzi had engaged, 
caused himself to be hated by every body ; the Zurich firm, which had 
advanccfl money to Pestalozzi, sent two competent judges hr examine 
into the condition of the estate — both of them reportevl so unfavorably 
upon it, especially upon the buildings, that the firm preferrcil taking ^ 
back their capital with loss, to trusting it any longer in Pestalozzi’s 
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hands. “ The cause of the failure of my undertaking,” says he, “ lav 
essentially and exclusively in myself, and in my pronounced incapacity 
for every kind of undertakiiiff which requires eminent practical 
ability.” 

Notwithstanding the great distress into which he fell, he resolved 
not only to go on with farming, but to combine with it a school for 
poor children. “ I wished,” says he, “ to make my estate a centre for 
my educational and agricultural labors. In spite of all difficulties, I 
wanted, like a visionary, to reach the highest point in every respect, 
at the same time that I lacked the faculties, abilities, and skill, from 
which alone can proceed a proper attention to the first and humblest 
beginnings and preparatory steps to the great things which I sought 
after. So great, so unspeakably great, in consequence of the peculiarity 
of my mind, was the contrast between what I wished to do and what 
I did and was able to do, which arose from the disproportion between 
my good natured zeal, ou the one side, and my mental impotency and 
unskillful ness in the affairs of life on the other.” 

By mental impotency, we must understand only a want of school- 
ing or intellectual disciplining of the mind, for just at this time Pes- 
talozzi’s literary talent made itself known. He came forward with a 
plan for the establishment of the Poor School. His views and prin- 
ciples met with so much approbation in an economical jwiut of veiw, 
in spite of the want of confidence, in his practical ability, that he 
received offers of assistance from Zurich, Bern, and Ba.sel, and many 
poor children were sent to him. 

Thus began the Neuhof Poor School in the year 1775 ; it had 
soon fifty pupils. In the summer, the children were to bo chiefly em- 
ployed in field-work, — in winter, with spinning and other haiulicrafls. 
During the time that they were engaged in the handicrafts, Pesta- 
lozzi gave them instruction ; exercises in speaking were predominant. 

But no long time elapsed before the establishment declined ; to 
which result many things contributed. The children, who were to 
earn their support by their work, were, although beggar children, 
spoilt and full of demands. Their parents, who every Sunday be- 
sieged Neuhof, confirmed them in this, and also ran off with them as 
soon as they had got now clothes. None of the authorities protected 
Pestalozzi against this misconduct, from which the farming suffered a 
great deal. “ But these difficulties,” says Pestiilozzi, “ might gradually 
have been more or less overcome, if I had not sought to carry out 
my experiment on a scale that was quite disproportioneil to my 
strength, and had not, with almost incredible thoughtlessness, wanted 
to convert it, in the very b«‘ginning, into an undert.aking whicli pre- 
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RuppoAed a thorough knowledge of manufactures, men, and business, 
in which I was deficient in the same proportion as they were rendered 
necessary to me by the direction which I now gave my undertaking. 
I, who so much disapproved of the hurrying to the higher stages of 
instruction, before a thorough foundation bad been laid in the elemen- 
tary steps of the lower stages, and looked upon it as the fundamental 
error in the education of the day, and who also believed that I was 
myself endeavoring with all my might to counteract it in my plan of 
education, allowed myself to be carried away by illusions of the greater 
remuncrativeness of the higher branches of industry, without knowing 
even remotely cither them or the means of learning and introducing 
them, and to commit the vg*y faults in teaching my school children 
spinning and weaving which, as I have just said, I so strongly repro- 
bated and denounced in the whole of my views on education, and 
which I considered dangerous to the domestic happiness of all classes. 
I wanted to have the finest thread spun, before my children bad 
gmned any steadiness or sureness of band in spinning even the 
coarser kinds, and, in like manner to, make muslin fabrics, before my 
weavers had acquired sufficient steadiness and readiness in the weaving 
of common cotton goods. Practiced and skillful manufacturers ruin 
themselves by such preposterous conduct, — how much more certain to 
be ruined by such conduct was I, who was so blind in the discernment 
of what was necessary to success, that I must distinctly say, that who- 
ever took but a thread of mine into his hand was at once in a posi- 
tion to cause half of its value to vanish for me ! Before I was aware 
of it, too, I was deeply involved in debt, and the greater part of my 
dear wife’s property and expectations had in an instant, as it were, 
gone up in smoke. Our misfortune was decided. I was now poor. 
The extent and rapidity of my misfortune was owing to this among 
other causes — that, in this undertaking, as in the first, I readily, very 
readily, received an unquestioning confidence. My plan soon met 
with a degree of confidence which an attentive consideration of my 
former conduct would have shown that which I did not merit in the 
present undertaking. After all the experience they bad had of ray 
errors in this respect, people still did not think the extent of my inca- 
pacity for everything practical was so great as it really was. 1 even 
yet enjoyed for a while, to all appearance, an extensive confidence. 
But when my experiment went rapidly to wreck, as it nccess.irily did, 
this feeling changed, in my neighborhood, into just as inconsiderate 
a degree of the contrary, into a totally blind abandonment of even 
the last shadow of respect for my endeavors, and of belief in my 
fitness for the accomplishment of any part of them. It is the course 
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of the world, and it happened to me as it happens to every one who 
thus becomes poor through his own fault. Such a man generally 
loses, together with his money, the belief and the confidence in what 
he really is and is able to do. The belief in the qualifications which 
1 really had for attaining ray objects was now lost, along with the 
belief in those which, erring in my self-deception, I gave myself credit 
for, but which I really had not.” 

Thus it happened, that in the year 1780, Pestalozzi was obliged to 
break up the establishment at Neuhof, after it had been five years in 
0}>eration. His situation was frightful. Frequently in his only too 
elegant country house he wanted money, bread, fuel, in order to pro- 
tect himself against hunger and cold. His faithful wife, who had 
pledged nearly the whole of her property for him, fell into a severe 
and tedious illness. “My friends,’’ relates Pestalozzi, “now only 
loved me without hope ; in the whole circuit of the surrounding dis- 
trict it was every where said that I was a lost man, that nothing more 
could be done for me.” 

The breaking up of the establishment at Neuhof was a fortunate 
tiling for Pestalozzi — and for the world. He was no longer to fritter 
away his strength in efforts to which he was not equal. And, never- 
theless, his severe mental and physical labor was not to have been in 
vain, but was to bear precious fruits. As the first of these fruits, 
there appeared in 1780 a paper of his, brief but full of moaning, in 
Iseiin’s Ephemerides, under the title. The Evening Hour of a Hermit. 
It contains a series of aphorisms, which nevertheless are cast in one 
mould, and stand among one another in the closest connection. 
Fruits of the past years of Pestalozzi’s life, they are at the same 
time seeds of the following years, programme and key to his educa- 
tional labors. “Iseiin’s Ephemerides,” he writes in 1801, alluding to 
this Evening Hour, “ bear witness, that the dream of my wishes is not 
more comprehensive now, than it was when at that time I sought to 
icalize it 

It is scarcely possible to make a selection from these concise and 
thought-teeming aphorisms, the more so because they form, ns I have 
said, a beautiful and ingenious whole, which suffers in the selection. 
Nevertheless, I will run the risk of selecting some of the principal 
thoughts. 

The paper begins with melancholy seriousnes.s. “Pastors and 
teachers of the nations, know you man ; is it witli you a matter of 
conscience to understand his nature and destiny ? 

“All mankind are in their nature alike,* they have but one path to 
contentment. The natural faculties of each one are to be perfected 
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into pure human wisdom. Thi.s general education of man must servo 
as the foundatioiwto every education of a particular rauk. 

“ The faculties grow by exercise. 

“ The intellectual powers of children must not bo urged on to re- 
mote distonces before they have acquired strength by exercise in 
things near them. 

“The circle of knowledge commences close around a man, and from 
thence stretches out concentrically. 

“ Heal knowledge must take precedence of word-teaching and mere 
talk. 

“All human wisdom is based upon the strength of a good heart, 
obedient to truth. Knowledge and ambition must bo subordinated 
to inw'ard peace and calm enjoymenk 

“As the education for the closest relations precedes the education 
for more remote ones, so must education in the duties of members 
of families precede education in the duties of citizens. Hut nearer 
than father or mother is God, ‘the closest relation of maukiud is 
their relation to Him.’ 

“Faith in God is ‘the conhding, childlike feeling of mankind to- 
ward the paternal mind of the Supreme Being.’ This faith is not the 
result and consequence of cultivated wisdom, but is purely an instinct 
of simplicity ; a childlike and obedient mind is not the const-quence 
of a finished education, but the early and first foundation of human 
culture. Out of the faith in God springs the hope of eternal life. 
‘Children of God are immortal.’ 

“ Belief in God sanctifies and strengthens the tie between parents 
and children, lietwcen subjects and rulers ; unbelief loosens all tics, 
anniliilalcs all blessings. 

“ Sin is the source and consequence of unlielicf, it is acting con- 
trary to the inward witness of right and wrong, the loss of the child- 
like mind toward God. 

“ Freedom is based upon justice, justice ujKin love, therefore free- 
dom also is based upon love. 

“Justice in families, the purest, most productive of blessings, has 
love for its source. 

“ Pure childlike feeling is the true sourcAj of the freedom that is 
ba.sed U]>on justice, and pure patermd feeling is the source of all 
[>ower of governing, that is noble enough to do justice and to love 
freedom. And the source of justice and of ail worldly ble.ssings, the 
source of the love and brotherly feeling of mankind toward one an- 
other, this is based upon the groat thought of religion, that we are 
children of God, and that the belief In this truth is the sure ground 
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of nl! worldly blessings. In this great thought of religion lies ever 
the spirit of all true stale policy that seeks only the blessing of the 
people, for all inward power of morality, enlightenment and worldly 
wisdom, is based upon this ground of the belief of mankind in God ; 
and ungodliness, misapprehension of the relation of mankind as chil- 
dren to the Supreme Being, is the source which dissolves all the 
power with which morals, enlightenment, and wisdom, are capable 
of blessing mankind. Therefore the loss of this childlike feeling of 
mankind toward God is the greatest misfortune of the world, as it 
renders impossible all paternal education on the part of God, and the 
restoration of this lost childlike feeling is the redemption of the lost 
children of God on earth. 

“The Son of God, who with suffering and death has restored to 
mankind the universally lost feeling of filial love toward God, is the Re- 
deemer of the world, He is the sacrificed Priest of the Lord, He is 
Mediator between God and sinful mankind. His doctrine is pure jus- 
tice, educative national phil(»ophy ; it is the revelation of God the 
Father to the lost race of his children.” 

Jluch might he said upon these aphorisms; each is a text for a 
discourse ; indeed, Pcstalozzi’s life is a paraphrase in facts of these 
texts. We must accuse human weakness, if the realization of his 
g;reat anticipations henceforward also turns out but miserably, nay, 
only too often stands in the most glaring contradiction with them. 
The plan of an inventive builder, however, retains its value, if even the 
budder himself lack the skill to carry out the building according to 
the pbn. 

Rousseau’s Emile appeared eighteen years before Pcstalozzi’s Eve- 
ning Hour ; in what relation does Rousseau stand to Pestalozzi ! In 
particular points they frcipiently agree. Like Pestalozzi, Rousseau 
rcijuires real knowledge and trained skill in the business of life, not 
an empty display of words, without an insight into the things them- 
selves, and a ready power of acting. Like Pestalozzi, Rousseau also 
ridicules the plan of giving children a discursive knowleilgc about 
things remote, and leaving them in ignorance of the things in their 
immediate vicinity ; he requires, like Pestalozzi, that they should first 
bo at home in this vicinity. 

In this manner many other things might be pointed out in which 
both men agree, arising principally from their common aversion to 
a baseless, dead talkativeness, without an}’ real intelligence, activity 
of mind, or readiness of action. But when viewed more closely, 
how immensely different are the two men in all that is most essential. 

Rousseau will not have God named before children ; he is of opinion 
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that long physical and metaphysical study is necessary to enable us 
to think of God. With Pestalozzi, God is the nearest, the most inti- 
mate bf’ing to man, the Alpha and Omega of his whole life. Rous- 
seau’s God is no paternal God of love, his Emile no child of God. 
The m:m who put his children into a foundling hospital, knew nothing 
of paternal and filial love ; still less of rulers as the fathers of the 
nations, and of the childlike obedience of subjects ; his ideal was a 
cold, heartless freedom, which was not based upon love, but was de- 
fensive, isolating, and altogetlier selfish. 

While, therefore, according to Pestalozzi, the belief in God pene- 
trates, strengthens, attunes, sanctifies all the relations of men ; while 
the relations between ruler and subjects, between fathers and children, 
and the paternal love of God to his children, men, are every where 
reflected in his paper — with Rousseau there is never any mention of 
such bonds of love. 

A year after the publication of the Evening Ilour, namely, in 1781, 
appeared the first part of that work of Pestalozzi's which established 
his reputation, which exercised an extensive and wholesome influence 
at the time, and w Inch will continue to exercise an influence in future. 
That work is “ Leonard and Gertrude : A Book for the People.” 
It was undertaken at a time, when, as he relates, “ my old friends 
looked u]K>u it as almost settled that I should end my days in a 
workhouse, or in a lunatic asylum.” Tlie form was suggested by 
Marmontol’s Conies moraux\ and he was stimulated to effort, by a 
few words of encouragement from the bookseller Fussli, of Zurich, or 
rather of the brother better known as Fuseli, tho painter. After a 
few attempts at composition with which he was not satisfied, “tho 
history of Ivconard and Gertrude flowed from my pen, I know not 
how, and devoloi)ed itself of its own accord, witliout my having the 
slightest plan in my head, and even without my thinking of one. 
In a few weeks, the book stood there, without my knowing exactly 
how I had done it I felt its value, but only as a man iu his sleep 
feels the value of some piece of good fortune of which ho is just 
dreaming. “The book appeared,and excited quite a remarkable degree 
of interest in my own country and throughout the whole of Germany. 
Nearly all tho journals spoke in its praise, and, what is jicrhaj)s still 
more, nearly all the almanacs became full of it; but tho most unex- 
pected thing to me was that, immediately after its appearance, the 
Agricultural Society of Bern awarded me their great gold medal, with 
a letter of thanks.” 
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Pestilozzi himself has repeatedly spoken of the character and ob- 
ject of Leonard and Gertrude. In the preface to the first edition of 
the work, he says: “In that which I hero relate, and which I have 
for the most p.art seen and heard myself in the course of an active 
life, 1 have even taken care not once to add my own opinion to what 
I saw and heard the people themselves feeling, judging, believing, 
speaking, and attempting. And now this will show itself: — If the 
results of my observation are true, and if I gave them as I received 
them, and as it is my aim to do, they will find acceptance with alt 
those who themselves have daily before their eyes the things which 
I relate. If, however, they are incorrect, if they are the work of my 
imagination and the preaching of my own opinions, they will, like 
other Sunday sermons, vanish on the Monday.’’ In the preface to 
the second edition, Pcstalozzi gives as the object of the book, “To 
bring about a better popular education, based upon the true condition 
of the p<;ople and their natural relations.” “It was,” he says, “my 
first word to the heart of the poor and destitute in the land. It was 
my first word to the heart of those who stand in God’s stead to the 
poor and destitute in the land. It was my first word to the mothers 
in the land, and to the heart which God gave them, to be to theirs 
what no one on earth can be in their stead.’’ 

“ I desired nothing, and to-day, (1800,) I desire nothing else, as the 
object of my life, but the welfare of the people, whom I love, and 
whom I feel to be miserable as few feel tliera to bo miserable, having 
with them borne their sufierings as few have borne them.” 

The remarks which I have cited characterize the soul of Leonard 
and Gertrude. In the severe years of suffering at Neuhof, Pcstalozzi 
appeared to have wrought and suffered in vain. “ To the accomplish- 
ment of my purpose,” he says, “ there stood opposed my entire want 
of trained practical skill, and a vast disproportion between the extent 
of my will and the limits of my ability.” 

lie did not work in vain, however ; what was denied him on the 
one side turned out to his advantage on the other. If he hacked all 
skill in carrying out his ideas, he possessed on the other hand, in the 
highest degree, the faculty of obsernng, comprehending, and por- 
traying character. If he was not able to exhibit to the world his 
ideal realized, it was given to him to infuse the loving desires of his 
heart into the hearts of others, by means of his talent of poetical 
deli no.at ion. lie might hope that men of practical ability would be 
among the renders of his book, and would be incited by it to realize 
what he only knew how to picture. lie has found such readers. 
Leonard and Gertrude is in so many bands, that it is almost superflu- 
ous to give a selection from the work. Only this. The principal 
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person in it is Gertrude, the wife of Leonard, a good-natured but 
ratlier weak man, whoso stay and guardian sho is. The manner in 
which sho keeps house and instructs and trains her children, is Pesta- 
lozzi’s ideal. Such housc-keejiing, such a manner of instructing and 
training, he desires for all people. Gertrude is consulted even in the 
management of the village school, ller house-keeping is the bright 
side of tlie circumstances depicted ; in contrast with her is a terribly 
dark side, a peasant community in the deepest depravity. It is re- 
lated of what .\mer, the equally benevolent and intelligent lord of 
the village, does to check the depravity. 

Pestalozzi wished to give the people the knowledge and skill need- 
ful for them chiefly by means of a gcKxl elementary instruction. If 
this instruction began at the right place, and proceeded properly, 
what an entirely different race would arise out of the children so 
instructal, a race made indc|U!ndent by intelligence and skill ! 

In vain, however, did Pestalozzi look .around him for elementary 
teachers who could and would instruct after his m.anncr and in his 
spirit. Seminaries, too, were wanting in which such teachers could 
be trained. Then the thought occurred to him who had grown up in 
his mother's ]<arlor: “I will place the education of the people in the 
hands of the mothers ; I will transplant it out of the school-room into 
the parlor.” Gertrude was to lie the model of mothers. But how 
are the mothers in the lower classes to be qualified for instructing? — 
We shall see how Pestalozzi’s Compendimns are meant to bo an an- 
swer to this question, to supply the place of knowledge and teaching 
talent. The mothers have only to keep strictly to these books in the 
instruction of their children ; if they do this, the mother of the most 
limited cap.acity will instruct just as well as the roost talented ; com- 
pendiums and method arc to equalize their minds ; such was Pe.sta- 
lozzi’s ideal, to which I shall afterward come back. 

With extreme short-sightedness, the persons in immediate inter- 
co\irse with Pestalozzi saw in this book of his dearly-bought expe- 
rience nothing more than a proof that its author w.as born for novel- 
writing, and would in future be able to earn his bre.ad by it. 

Others understood better the value of the liook. Karl von Bon- 
stetten entreated Pestalozzi to come and live with him on his estate 
in Itali.an Switzerland; the Austrian Minister of Finance, Count Zin- 
lendorf, wished to have him in his neighijorhood. Subsequently, ha 
became known, through Count Uohenwart, in Florence, to the Grand 
Duke Leopold of Tuscany, who was about to give him an appoint- 
ment, when he was called by the de.itli of Joseph II., to the imperial 
throne of Germany, and the appointment, was therefore not made. 
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If it bo asked whether he would have been of any use in a post of 
importance, a word of Lavatcr’s upon this subject may contain the 
answer. Peetalozzi tells us — ** He once said to his wife, ‘ If I were a 
prince, I would consult Pestalozzi in every thing that concerns the 
people and the improvement of their condition ; but I would never 
trust him with a farthing of money.’ At another time, he said to my- 
self, ‘ When I only once see a line of yours without a mistake, I will 
believe -you capable of much, very much, that you would like to do 
and to be.’ ” 

For seventeen years after the publication of Leonard and Gertrude, 
Pestalozzi continued to drag on his needy and depressed existence at 
Neuhof^ where he spent altogether thirty years. Of his outward life 
during those seventeen years, we learn little else, besides the general 
fiict just stated. It is worthy of mention, that in this period he en- 
tered the order of Illuminati, an order which was characterized by 
infidelity, exaggerated ideas of enlightenment, and destruedre but not 
reconstructive principles, and that he even became eventually the head 
of the order in Switzerland. He soon discovered his mistake, how- 
ever, and withdrew from it “That which is undertaken by associa- 
tions,” he says, “ usually falls into the hands of intriguers.” 

In this period he wrote several books. 

In the year 1782, he published “Christopher and Alice.” He 
himself relates the origin of this work. People had imbibed from 
Leonard and Gertrude the idea, that all the depravity among the 
coinmon people proceeded from the subordinate functionaries in the 
villages. “ In Christopher and Alice,” says Pestalozzi, “ I wished to 
make apparent to the educated public the connection of those causes 
of popular depravity which are to be found higher in the social scale, 
but which on this account are also more disguised and concealed, 
with the naked, undisguised, and unconcealed causes of it, as they are 
manifested in the s-illages in the persons of the unworthy function- 
aries. For this purpose, I made a peasant family read together Leon- 
ard and Gertrude, and say things about the story of that work, and 
tlie persons introduced in it, which I thought might not occur of 
themselves to eveiybody's mind.” 

So says Pestalozzi in the year 1 826 ; but he spoke otherwise in the 
preface to the book when it first appeared, in 1782. “Reader!” he 
says, “this book which thou takest into thy hand is an attempt to 
produce a manual of instruction for the use of the universal school 
of humanity, the parlor. I wish it to be read in every cottage.” 
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This wish was not accomplished, as wo learn from tho preface to 
the second edition, (1824,) which commences thus, “This book has 
not found its way at all into the hands of the people. In my native 
land, even in the canton of my native town, and in the very village in 
which I once liyed, it has remained as strange and unknown, as if it 
had not t>eeo in existence.” 

In the same year, 1782, and the one following, Pestalozzi edited 
“ A Swiss Journal,” of which a number appeared every week. In 
this Journal, he communicated, among other things, memoirs of de- 
ceased friends. Thus he wrote the memoirs of Frolich, the pastor of 
Birr, who had died young. Pestalozzi says of him, “ he dedicated 
himself to tho work of the great divine calling, but eternal love dedi- 
cated him to the liberty of eternal life.” The way in which he speaks 
of the excellent Iselin, who had died in 1782, is particularly affecting. 
“ I should have perished in the depths into which I had fallen,” he 
says, “ if Iselin had not raised me up. Iselin made me feel that I 
had done something, even in tho poor school.” 

The discourse “on Legislation and Infanticide” also appeared in 
1782. 

About 1783, Pestalozzi contemplated tlie establishment of a lunatic 
a.sylum and a reformatory institution, and wrote upon tho subject; the 
manuscript, however, was lost. 

In the years between 1780 and 1790, in the days of the approach- 
ing French revolution, and in the first symptoms of the dangers which 
its infiuence on Switzerland might entail,” * he wrote “The Figures 
to my ABC-Book; they were not published, however, till 1795: a 
new edition, under the title of “Fables,” came out in 1805. They 
relate principally to the condition of Switzerland at that time. 

In the summer of 1792, ho went to Germany, at the invitation of 
his sister in Leipzig, and became acquainted with Gothe, Herder, 
tVieland, Klopstock, and Jacobi; he also visited several normal 
schools. 

In 1798 appeared Pestalozzi’s “Researches into the Course of Na- 
ture ill the Development of tho Human Race.” He says himself^ 
sj>e.sking of this book, “I wrought at it for three long years with in- 
credible toil, chiefly with the view of clearing up my own mind upon 
the tendency of my favorite notions, and of bringing my natural 
feelings into harmony with my ideas of civil rights and morality. 
But this work too is, to me, only another evidence of my inward 
helplessness, the mere play of my powers of research ; my views were 

*Pciialonl*f word! la the preiaee lo tbo ** 
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altogether one-sided, while 1 was without a proportionate degree of 
control over injself in regard to them, and the work was left void of 
any adequate effort after practical excellence, which was so necessary 
for ray purpose. The disproportion between my ability and my views 
only increased the more. The effect of my book upon those by 
whom I was surrounded was like the effect of all that I did ; scarcely 
any one understood iDe, and I did not find in my vicinity two men 
who did not half give me to understand that they looked upon the 
entire book as so much balderdash.” 

Pestalozzi here assumes three states of man : an original, instinct- 
like, innocent, animal state of nature, out of which he passes into the 
social state, (this reminds us of Rosseau ;) he works himself out of 
the social state and raises himself to the moral. The social man is 
in an unhappy middle condition between animal propensities and 
moral elevation. 

The original animal state of nature can not be pointed to in any one 
individual man ; the innocence of that state ceases with the first cry 
of tlie new-born child, and “ animal depravity arises from whatever 
stands opposed to the normal condition of our animal existence." 
Against this depravity, man seeks for aid in the social state, but finds 
it not; it is only the moral will that can save him, “the force of 
which he opposes to the force of his nature. lie will fear a God, in 
order th.at the animal instincts of his nature shall not degrade him in 
his inmost soul, lie feels what he can do in this respect, and then ho 
makes what he can do the law to himself of what he ought to do. 
Subjected to this law, which he imposes upon himself, he is distin- 
guished from all other creatures with which we are acquainted.” 

Where and when, for example, did Pestalozzi’s man of nature ever 
exbt — an innocent animal man, endowed with instinct ? * This 
character does not apply to Adam in Paradise, who was not on 
animal, but a lord of the animals, and still less does it apply to any 
child of Adam. In how simple and sublime a manner, on the 

* Voltaire wrote the Ibliowinf charecterletic letter to Roaseau about hia diacourse, pre- 
pared and offered for the priie propoaed bjr the Academy of Dixon, ou the origin of the 
inequality among men, and piibUahed in 1773;—“ I hare received your new book iigaiiiiU the 
human race, and thank you for it. Tou will pleaae men. to whom you apeak the truth. bu( 
not make them better. No one could paint in atronger colors the horrors of human aocict/f 
from which our ignorance amt weakneaa promise themaelTes so many delights. Never haa 
ttiy one employrd ao much genius to make us into beaats ; when one reads your book, ona 
ia aelted with a desire to go down on all fours. Neverthelew, aa I have left off this habit 
already more than sixty years, I feel, unfortunately, that it Is im|M>aiiible for me to take to it 
again, and I leave this natural mode of walking to others who are more worthy of it limn 
you and 1. Neither can I take ahip. In order to vlali the savages of Canada, firstly, because 
the maladies to which I am condemned, render a European physkun necessary to me ; tiien 
■gain, because there Is at present war In that country, and the examples of our nations haa 
mads the savages almost aa bad as we are oursslvea. I am eontsot to live as a peaceful 
savage in the lonely district adjoiolog your native land, Ac.*' 
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contrary, do tbe Holy Scriptures comprehend and characterize the 
whole human race. 

Thus we see Pestalozzi but little or not at all eng.'iged in educa- 
tional undertakings during the eighteen years from 1780 to 1798; 
his writings too, during this time are mainly of a philosophical and 
political character, and relate only indirectly to education. But the 
French revolution introduced a new 'epoch, for Pestalozzi, as well as 
for Switzerland. 

Tlie revolutionary armies of France pressed into the country, old 
forms were destroyed, the whole of Switzerland was consolidated into 
an “ inseparable republic,’’ at the head of which stood five directors, 
after the model of the French directional government of that time. 
Among these was Legrand, a man of a class that is always becoming 
more rare. I visited the amiable octogenarian in Steinthal, where 
formerly, with his friend Oberlin, he had labored for the welfare of 
the communes. When the conversation turned on the happiness or 
the education of the people, or on the education of youth generally, 
the old man became animated with youthful enthusiasm, and tears 
started to his eyes. 

Legrand was a friend of Pestalozzi’s ; no wonder, seeing that the 
two men very nearly resemble<l each other in their way of thinking, 
as well as in their enthusiastic activity and their unbounded hopeful- 
ness. Pestalozzi joined tl>e new republic, while, at the same time, he 
did all in his power to subdue the Jacobinical element in it. lie 
wrote a paper “ On the Present Condition and Disposition of Man- 
kind.” In this paper, as also in the “Swiss People’s Journal,” which 
he edited at the instigation of the government, ho pressed upon the 
attention of the people the necessity of a return to the integrity and 
piety of their ancestors ; the instruction and education of youth, ho 
repre.sented, were the means for attaining this object. 

Although, in pointing to an ennobling education of youth, and 
especially the youth of the people and the poor, as the securest guar- 
antee of a lawfully ordered political condition, he only did that which 
he could not leave undone ; still most people believed that he was 
speaking and writing thus industriously, merely with the view of pro- 
curing for himself an office under the new government, when an op- 
portunity should arise. Tlie government on whom he urged w-ith far 
too much vehemence the importance of order, justice, and law, actu- 
ally offered him an appointment, in the hope that ho would then bo 
quiet. But what was their astonishment, when, in reply to their in- 
quiry as to what office he would be willing to accept, he said, “ I will 
BE A Schoolmaster.” But few understood him, only those who, 
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like himself, were carnestlj desirous for the foundation of a truly 
equitable political condition. 

Lcgrand entered into the idea ; and Pestalozzi was already about 
to open an educational institution in the canton of Argovia, when one 
of the misfortunes of war intervened. On the 9th of September, 
1798, Stanz in Unterwalden was burnt by the French, the entire can- 
ton was laid waste, and a multitude of fatherless and motherless 
children were wandering about destitute and without a shelter. Le- 
grnnd now called upon Pestalozzi to go to Stanz and undertake the 
care of the destitute children. 

Pestalozzi went ; what he experienced he has himself told us. 

The convent of the Ursulines there was given up to him ; he took 
up his abode in it, accompanied only by a housekeeper, before it was 
even put into a fit condition for the reception of children. Gradually 
he gathered around him as many as eighty poor children, from four 
to ten years old, some of them orphans, horribly neglected, infected 
with the itch and scurvy, and covered with vermin. Among ten of 
them, scarcely one could say tlio alphabet. He describes the educa- 
tional experiments which he made with such children, and speaks 
of these experiments as “ a sort of feeler of the pulse of the science 
which he sought to improve, a venturesome effort.” “A person witJi 
the use of his eyes,” he adds, “ would certainly not have ventured 
it; fortunately, I was blind.” 

For example, under the most difficult circumstances, ho wanted to 
prove, by actual experiment, that those things in which domestic edu- 
cation pos.sesses advantages must be imitated in public education. 

He gave tlie children no set lessons on religion ; being suspected 
by the Koman Catholic parents, as a Protestant, and at the same time 
as an adherent of the new government, he did not dare ; but when- 
ever the occurrence of daily life presented an opportunity, he would 
make them the groundwork of inculcating some religious or moral 
lesson. As he had formerly done at Neuhof, he sought to combine 
intellectual instruction with manual labor, the establishment for in- 
struction with that for industrial occupations, and to fuse the two into 
each other. But it I>ecame clear to him, that the first stages of in- 
tellectual training must be separated from those of industrial training 
and precede the fusion of the two. It was here in Stanz also that 
Pestalozzi, for want of other assistants, set children to instruct chil- 
dren, a plan which Lancaster was similarly led to adopt in conse- 
quence of the inability of the teacher to instruct the large numbers 
of children who were placed under his charge.* Pe.stalozzi remarks, 

* moniiora, « children, art to aixJ stipertnicnd orher children. 

that time, (17W,)** laji reatalQui, “nobody had begun In apeak of mutual inatruction.*' 
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■without disnpprohation, that a feeling of honor ■was by this means, 
awakened in the children ; a remark which directly contradicts his 
opinion, that the performance of the duties of the monitor proceeded 
from a disposition similar to brotherly love. 

Another plan, which is now imitated in countless elementary schools, 
■was likewise tried by Pestalozzi at Stanz, namely, that of making a 
number of children pronounce the same sentences simultaneously, 
syllable for syllable.* “The confusion arising from a number of 
children repeating after me at once,” he says, “ led me to see the ne- 
O'ssity of a measured pace in speaking, and this measured pace 
heightened the effect of the lesson.” 

Pestalozzi repeats, in his account of the Stanz institution, what he 
}iad brought forward in Leonard and Gertrude. “ My aim,” he says, 
“ was to carry the simplification of the means of teaching so far, that 
all the common people might easily be brought to teach their chil- 
dren, and gradually to render the schools almost superfluons for the 
first elements of instruction. As the mother is the first to nourish 
her child physically, so also, by the appointment of God, she must be 
the first to give it spiritual nourishment ; I reckon tliat very great 
evils have been engendered by sending children too early to school, 
and by all the artificial means of educating them away from home. 
The time will come, so soon as we shall have simplified instruction, 
when every mother will be able to teach, without the help of others, 
and thereby, at the same time, to go on herself always learning.” 

I refer the reader to Pestalozzi’s own description of his singularly 
active labors in Stanz, where he was not only the teacher and trainer 
of eighty children, but, as he says, paymaster, manservant, and al- 
most housemaid, at the same time. In addition to this, sickness 
broke out among the children, and the parents showed themselves 
shamelessly ungrateful. 

Pcstalozzi would have sunk under these efforts had he not been 
liberated on the 8th of June, 1799, by the French, who, being hard 
pressed by the Austrians, came to Stanz, and converted one wing of 
the convent into a military hospital. This induced him to let the 
children return to their friends, and he went himself up the Gurnigel 
mountains, to a medicinal spring. Only twenty-two children re- 
mained ; these, says Mr. Ileussler, “ were attended to, taught, and 
trained, if not in Pestalozzi’s spirit, still with care and with more 
order and cleanliness, under the guidance of the reverend Mr. 
Businger.” 

* The pten of fimutuoront re*dinf eod epeakinc had been Introduced into the AuaCriM 
tehooli It an earlier period. 
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“ On the Gumigel,” says Foslalozzi, “ I enjoyed days of recreation. 
I required them ; it is a wonder that I am still alive. I shall not for- 
get those days, as long as I live : they saved me, hut I could not live 
without my work.” 

Pestalozzi was much blamed for giving up the Stanz institution, 
although necessity had compelled him to do so. “ People said to my 
face,” he says, “ that it was a piece of folly, to believe that, because a 
man had written something sensible in his thirtieth year, he would 
therefore be capable of doing something sensible in bis fiftieth year. 
I was said to be brooding over a beautiful dream.” 

Pestalozzi came down from the Gumigel ; at the advice of Chief 
Justice Schnell, he went to Bui^dor^ the second town in the canton 
of Bern, where through the influence of well-wishers, Pestalozzi ob- 
tained leave to give instruction in the primary schools. * He had 
many enemies. The head master of the schools imagined that Pes- 
talozzi wanted to supplant him in his appointment ; the report spread 
that the Heidelberg catechism was in danger : ” it was whispered,” 
says Pestalozzi, “ that I myself could not write, nor work accounts, 
nor even read properly. Popular reports are not always entirely des- 
titute of truth,” he adds ; “ it is true that I could not write, nor read, 
nor work accounts well 

As for as the regulations of the school would allow, Pestalozzi pro- 
secuted here the experiments in elementary instruction which be had 
begun at Stanz. M. Glayre, a member of the executive council of 
the canton, to whom he endeavored to explun the tendency of these 
experiments, made the ominous remark, ” You want to render educa- 
tion mechanical.” ” He hit the nail on the head,” says Pestalozzi, 
“ and supplied me with the very expresaon that indicated the object 
of my endeavors, and of the means which I employed for attaining 
it.” 

Pestalozzi had not been schoolmaster at Bnrgdor^ quite a year, 
when he had a pulmonaiy attack ; in consequence of this he gave up 
the appointment, and a new epoch of his life commenced. M. Fis- 
cher, secretary to the Helvetian minister of public instmetion, bad 
entertained the idea of founding a normal school in the castle of 
Burgdorf, but had died before carrying it into execution. With this 
end in view, be had induced M. Krhsi to come to Burgdorf. Kriisi 
was a native of Gaiss, in the canton of Appenzell, was schoolmaster 
there at tlie early age of eighteen, and had migrated thence in the 
year 1799, taking with him 28 children. Pestalozzi now proposed 

*Iq fo pchool la which childrfn from four ro eifht yean old recelvod ioaUitcUooa ia 
raadiof aad writiof , oodcr the general •uperiutendeoee of a feaulo teacher 
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to Kriisi to join him in estsblishing an educational institution; KrOsi 
willingly agreed, and through him the cooperation of M. Tobler, 
who had been for the last 6ve years tutor in a family in Basel, was 
obtained; through Tobler, that of M. Buss, of Tubingen. With 
these three assistants, Pestalozzi opened the institution in the winter 
of 1800. 

It was in Burgdorf that Pestalozzi commenced a work which, with 
the “ Evening Hour,” and “ Leonard and Gertrude,” stands out con- 
spicuously amongst his writings. It was commenced on the 1st of 
January, 1801. 

It bears the queer title, “ How Gertrude teaches her children ; an 
attempt to give Directions to Mothers how to instruct their own Chil- 
dren.” The reader must not be misled by the title; the book 
contains any thing but directions for mothers.” 

There are numerous contradictions throughout the book, as well as 
on the title page ; and it is therefore a most difficult task to give a 
condensed view of it. Almost the only way to accomplish this will 
be to resolve it into its elements. 

Nothing can be more touching than the passage in which the 
author speaks of the desire of his whole life to alleviate the condition 
of the suffering people— of his inability to satisfy this desire— of his 
many blunders — and of his despair of himself ; and then humbly 
thanks God, who had preserved him, when he had cast himself away, 
and who graciously permitted him, even in old age, to look forward 
to a brighter future. It is impossible to read any thing more affecting. 

The second element of this book is a fierce and fulminating battle 
against the sins and faults of his time. He advances to the assault 
at storm-pace, and clears every thing before him with the irresistible 
force of truth. Ha directs his attack principally against the hollow 
education of our time, particularly in the higher ranks of society. 
He calls the members of the aristocracy “ miserable creatures of mere 
words, who by the artificialities of their mode of life are rendered 
incapable of feeling that they themselves stand on stilts, and that 
they must come down off their wretched wooden legs, in order to 
stand on God's earth with even the same amount of firmness as the 
people.” 

In another part of the book, Pestalozzi declaims warmly against all 
the education of the present age. “ It sacrifices, (he says,) the sub- 
stance of all instruction to the nonsense about particular isolated sys- 
tem of instruction, and by filling the mind with fragments of truth, 
it quenches the spirit of truth itselfi and deprives mankind of the 
power of independence which is based thereon. I have found, what 
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was very obvious, that this system of instruction, does not base the 
use of particular means either on elementary principles or elementary 
forms. The state of popular instruction rendered it inevitable that 
Europe should sink into error, or rather madness, and into this it 
really did sink. On the one hand, it raised itself into a gigantic 
height in particular arts ; on the other, it lost for the whole of its 
people all the stability and support which are to be obtained by rest- 
ing on the guidance of nature. On the one side, no quarter of the globe 
ever stood so high ; but on the other, no quarter of the globe has ever 
sunk so low. With the golden head of its particular arts, it touches 
the clouds, like the image of the prophet ; but popular instruction, 
which ought to be the basis and support of this golden head, is every 
where, on the contrary, the most wretched, fragile, good-for-nothing 
clay, like the feet of that gigantic image.” 

For this incongruity in our intellectual culture, he blames chiefly 
iht art of printing, through which, he says, the eyes have become 
book-eyes — men have become book-men. 

Throughout the work, he speaks against the senseless use of the 
tongue — against the habit of talking without any real purpose. 
“The babbling disposition of our time, (be says,) is so much bound 
up with the struggle of tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
for their daily bread, and with their slavish adherence to custom, that 
it will be long, very long, before this temporizing race shall gladly 
receive into their hearts truths so much opposed to their sensual de- 
pravity. Wherever the fundamental faculties of the human mind 
are allowed to lie dormant, and on those dormant faculties empty 
words are propt up, there you are making dreamers, whose visions are 
all the more visionary because the words that were propt up on their 
miserable yawning existence, were high-sounding, and full of preten- 
sions. As a matter of course, such pupils will dream any and every 
thing before they will dream that they are elteping and dreaming ; 
but all those about them who arc awake, perceive their presumption, 
and, (when it suits,) put them down as somnambulists. 

"The meaningless declamation of this superficial knowledge pro- 
duces men who fancy that they have reached the goal in all branches 
of study, just because their whole life is a belabored prating about 
that goal ; but they never accomplish so much as to make an effort to 
reach it, because through their life it never bad that alluring charm 
•in their eyes which any object must possess to induce a man to make 
an effort to attain it. The present age abounds in men of this class, 
and is diseased by a kind of wisdom which carries us forward pro 
formd, as cripples are borne along a race-course, to the goal of knowl- 
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edge, when, at the same time, it could never enable us to advance 
toward this gaol by our own efforts, before our feet had been healed.” 

In other parts of the book he attacks governments as indifferent to 
the welfare of the people. “ The lower classes of Europe, (he says,) 
are neglected and wretched : most of those who stand sufficiently 
near to be able to help them, have no time for thinking what may be 
for their welfare — they have always something to do quite different 
froin this.” 

From this, the second and polemical element of the book, I pass to 
the third and posiUve one, namely, the kind of education by which 
Pestalozzi proposes to replace the false education of our time. This 
might in some measure be anticipated from the polemical passages 
which have been cited. 

He thus enunciates the problem which he proposed to himself to 
solve : “ In the empirical researches which I made in reference to my 
subject, I did not start from any positive system ; I was not ac* 
quainted with any one ; I simply put to myself the question, What 
would you do, if you wanted to give a single child all the theoretical 
knowledge and practical skill which he requires in order to be able to 
attend properly to the great concerns of life, and so attain to inward 
contentment ?” 

Theoretical knowledge and practical skill constitute, accordingly, 
the most important subjects of the work. They are treated with a 
special relation to the two questions, — W^hat knowledge and skill do 
children require ? and, How are these best imparted to them ? The 
2um is to point out the proper object of education, and the way to 
attain that object. 

Of practical skill, however, there is comparatively very little said, 
notwithstanding that Pestalozzi sets so high a value upon it. Knowl- 
edge without skill, (he says,) is perhaps the most fatal gift which an 
evil genius has bestowed upon the present age.” But Pestalozzi’s 
ideas in relation to practical skill, and the method of attaining it, 
seem to have been still indistinct 

On the other hand, he is quite at home in the region of theoretical 
knowledge : to show the starting-point, the road, and the destination, 
in the journey through this region, is the main design of his work. 

His polemic against senseless talking shows that he had sought 
and found the real root of the tree of which words are the spiritual 
blossoms. 

Tlie beginning of all knowledge, according to Pestalozzi, is observa-^ 
tion ; the last point to be attained, a clear notion. He says: “If I 
look back and ask mysdf what I really have done toward the 
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improvement of the methods of elementary instruction, I find that, in 
recognizing observation as the absolute basis of all knowledge, I have 
established the first and most important principle of instruction, and 
that, setting aside all particular systems of instructions, I have endeav- 
ored to discover what ought to be the character of the instruction 
itself, and what are the fundamental laws according to which the edu- 
cation of the human race must be determined by nature.” In another 
place, he requires it to be acknowledged, “that observation is the ab- 
solute basis of all knowledge, in other words, that all knowledge must 
proceed from obeervation and must admit of being retraced to that 
source.” 

But what does Pestalozzi understand by observation ? “ It is, (he 

says,) simply directing the senses to outward objects, and exciting con- 
sciousness of the impression produced on them by those objects.” 
Ho refers, of course, principally to the sense of sight. But the ear is 
not to be neglected. “ When sounds are produced so as to be beard 
by the child, and its consciousness of the impression which these 
sounds make on its mind through the sense of hearing is aroused, 
this, to the child, is just as much observation, as when objects are 
placed before its eyes, and consciousness is awakened by the impres- 
sion which the objects make on the sense of sight. By the aid of 
his spelling book, therefore, the child's ear is to be (amiliarized with 
the series of elementary sounds which constitutes the foundation of 
a knowledge of language, just as it is to be made acquainted willi 
visible objects by the aid of his Book for Motliers. 

According to this, obeervation would mean every impression which 
the mind receives through the eye and the ear. 

Does Pestalozzi exclude the remaining senses! No; for he fre- 
quently speaks of the impressions of the senses, and he says that 
the understanding collects the impressions which the senses receive 
from external nature into a whole, or into a notion, and then develops 
this idea until it attains clearness. And elsewhere ho says that the 
mechanical form of all instruction should bo regulated by the eternal 
laws according to which the human mind rises from the perceptions 
of sense to clear notions. 

Pestalozzi repeatedly dwells upon this process of intellectual 
development. 

Above every thing, ho will have attention given to the first step in 
the process, namely observation. Care is to be taken that the objects 
are seen separately by the children, not dimly at a distance, hut close 
at hand and distinctly ; then also that there shall be placed before 
tlie children, not abnormal, but characteristic specimens of any class 
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of objects — such as will convey a correct idea of the thing and of its 
most important properties. Thus, for example, a lame, one-eyed, or 
six-hngered man, he says, would not be proper to convey the idea of 
the human form. 

Out of the observation of an object, the first thing that arises, he 
says, is the necessity of naming it; from naming it, we pass on to 
determining its properties, that is to description ; out of a clear des- 
cription is finally develo]Mjd the definition — the distinct idea of the 
object. The full maturity of this, the last fruit of all instruction, de- 
pends materially on the vigorous germination of the seed sown in the 
first instance — on the amount of wisdom exercised in guiding the 
children to habits of observation. Definitions not founded on obser- 
vations, ho says, produce a superficial and unprofitable kind of 
knowledge. 

Just when we begin to think that we understand Pestalozzi's 'views, 
be again leads us into uncertainly as to the idea which he attaches to 
observation. 

lie says the idea had only lately struck him, “ that all our knowl- 
edge arises out of number, form, and words.’’ On this triple basis, 
he says, education must proceed ; and — 

“1. It must teach the children to look attentively at every object 
which they are made to perceive as unity, that is, as separated from 
those other objects with which it appears in connection. 

2. It must make them acquainted with the form of every object, 
that is, its size and proportion. 

3. It must teach them as early as possible the names and words 
applicable to all the objects with which they are acquainted.” 

Pestalozzi found it difficult, however, to answer the question, “ Why 
are not all the other properties which the five senses enable us to per- 
ceive in objects, just as much elements of our knowledge, as number, 
form, and name Ilis answer is, “All possible objects have neces- 
sarily number, form, and name ; but the remaining properties which 
the senses enable us to perceive are not poesessed by any object in 
common with all others, but this property is shared with one object, 
and that with another.” 

When Pestalozzi made form a category to embrace all and every 
thing, he only thought of the visible, as is evidenced by the further 
development of his instruction in form, which deals chiefly with the 
measuring of visible objects. 

But there are innumerable observations which have nothing what- 
ever to do with form and number; for example, tasting honey, 
smelling roses, ikc. 
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The prominence which Pestalozzi gave to form and number caused 
him to undertake a new treatment of the subjects of geometry and 
arithmetic. Subsequently ho divided geometry into instruction in 
form and instruction in spaces, for tlie reason that we perceive shape 
and size, (mathematical quality and quantity,) independently of each 
other ; drawing ho made a part of the instruction in form — writing a 
part of drawing. 

But what became of Pestalozzi's principle, that observation is the 
foundation of all intelligence, when he thus gave an undue prominence 
to form and number, and neglected all other properties? Suppose 
that we put a glass cube into the hands of a child and he observes in 
respect to it nothing else, but that it has the cubic form, and, over and 
above this, that it is on* cube, — so far this glass cube is in no way 
distinguished from a wooden one. But if I require to take notice of 
other properties, such as color, transparency, weight, &c^ in order 
that 1 may form a correct idea of the glass cube, as a separate object, 
and so describe it that it shall be distinguished with certainty from 
every other cube, — then I must fix my attention, not only on form and 
number, but on all apparent properties, as elements in a complete 
observation. 

Lastly, language itself has nothing to do with observation. Why 
should I not be able to form a perfectly correct notion of an object 
that has no name — for instance a newly-discovered plant I Language 
only gives us the expression for the impressions of the senses; in it 
is reflected the whole world of our perceptions. “ It is,” as Pestalozzi 
rightly observes, “ the reflex of all the impressions which nature’s 
entire dommn has made on the human race.” But what does he go 
on to say I “ Therefore I make use of it, and endeavor, by the 
guidance of its uttered sounds, to reproduce in the child the self-same 
impressions which, in the human race, have occasioned and formed 
these sounds. Great is the gift of language. It gives to the child in 
one moment what nature required thousands of years to give man.” 

In that case, every child would be a rich heir of antiquity, without 
the trouble of acquisition; words would be current notes for the 
things which they designate. But both nature and history protest 
against payment in such currency, and give only to him that hath. 
Does not Pestalozzi himself repeatedly protest against this very thing ? 
“ The Christian people of our quarter of the world, (he says,) have 
sunk into these depths, becaase in their lower school establishments 
the mind has been loaded with a burden of empty words, which has 
not only efiaced the impresstont of nature, but has even destroyed the 
inward susceptibility for such impressions.” 
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Pestalozzi’s further treatment of the instruction in language clearly 
proves that, contrary to his own principles, he really ascribed a mag- 
ical power to words — that he put them more or less in the place of 
observation — and, (to speak with a figure,) that he made the reflected 
image of a thing equal to the thing itself. 

As this error of Pestalozzi’s is of the greatest consequence, I will 
examine it more closely. In the instruction in language, he begins 
with lessons on sounds ; these are followed by lessons on words ; and 
these again by lessons on language. 

I. Lesso.ns os Sounds. — “The spelling book, (says Pestalozzi,) 
must contain the entire range of sounds of which the language con- 
sists, and portions of it should be repeated daily in every family, not 
only by the child that is going through the exercises to learn how to 
spell, but also by mothers, within hearing of the child in the cradle, 
in order that these sounds may, by frequent repetition, be so deeply 
impressed upon the memory of the child, even while it is yet unable 
to pronounce a single one of them, that they shall never be forgotten. 
No one imagines to what a degree the attention of infants is aroused 
by the repetition of such simple sounds as ba, ba, ba, da, da, da, ma, 
ma, ma, la, la, la, <kc., or what a charm such repetition has for 
them." 

And so the child in the cradle is to have no rest from elementary 
teaching ; the cradle songs sung to it are to consist of such delightful 
bawling and bleating as ba, ba, ba, itc., which might well scare away 
the child’s guardian angels. 

As soon as the child begins to talk, it is to “repeat some sequences 
of these sounds every day then follow exercises in spelling. 

II. “Lessons in Words, or rather, Lessons in Names.” — Ac- 
cording to Pestalozzi, “ all the most important objects in the world 
are brought under the notice of the child in the Book for Mothers.” 

“ Lessons in names consist in giving the children lists of the names 
of the most important objects in all three kingdoms of nature, in his- 
tory, in geography, and in the pursuits and relations of mankind. 
These lists of words are placed in the bands of the child, merely as 
exercises in learning to read, immediately after he has gone through 
his spelling book ; and experience has shown me that it is possible 
to make the children so thoroughly acquainted with these lists of 
words, that they shall be able to repeat them from memory, merely 
in the time that is required to perfect them in reading : the gain of 
what at this age is so complete a knowledge of lists of names so va- 
rious and comprehensive, is immeasurable, in facilitating the subsequent 
instruction of the children.” 
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Here Again it is not even remotely hinted that the children ought 
to know the things named ; words, mere words, are put in the place 
of observation. 

8. Lessons in Lanouaoe. — The highest aim of language, accord- 
ing to I’cstalozzi’s idea, is to lead us from dim perceptions to clear 
notions, and that by the following process : — 

1. “We ac<]uire a general knowledge of an object, and name it as 
unity, as an object. 

2. We gradually become conscious of its distinguishing qualities, 
and learn how to name them. 

3. We receive through language the power of designating these 
qualities of the objects more precisely by means of verbs and 
adverbs.” 

The first step in this process is, as we have seen, the object of the 
Pestalozzian lessons in names ; but, when viewed more closely, the 
lessons are found to consist, not in the naming of objects arising out 
of knowing them, but in the names for their own sake. 

• In reference to the second operation, when Pestalozzi writes on the 
black-board the word “eel,” and adds the qualities, “slippery, worm- 
shaped, thick-skinned,” the children by no means become conscious 
of the distinguishing qualities of an eel, and learn to name them, 
through observing an eel ; they rather get adjectives to the noun 
“ eel.” Of the process by which these adjectives arise from the obser- 
vation of the qualities which they express, there is agmn nothing said. 

Tliis neglect of observation is still more striking, when Pestalozzi, 
further on, chassifies what is to be learned under the following heads ; 

1. Geography. 3. Physics. 6. Physiology. 

2. History. 4. Natural History. 

Each of these five heads he divides again into forty subdivisions, so 
that he makes two hundred subdivisions. He now proceeds to give 
lists of words in all these subjects in alphabetical order, which 
lists are to be impressed upon the childrens’ memories, “ till it is im- 
possible they should bo forgotten.” Afterward, this alphabetical 
nomenebature is to be transformed into a “scientific” one. “I do not 
know, (says Pestalozzi.) whetlicr it is necessary to illustrate the matter 
further by an example ; it appears to mo almost superfluous : never- 
theless, 1 will do so, on account of the novelty of form. E. O. One 
of the subdivisions of Europe is Germany ; the child is first of all 
made well acquainted with the division of Germany into ten circles, 
so that ho shall not be able to forget it ; then the names of the towns 
of Germany are placed before him, at first in mere alphabetical order 
for him to read, but each of these towns is previously marked with 
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the number of the circle in which it lies. As soon as the child can 
read the names of the towns dueutly, he is taught the connection of 
the numbers with the subdivisions of the main heads, and in a few 
hour) he is able to determine the place of the entire number of Ger- 
man towns in these subdivisions. For example, suppose the names 
of the following places in Germany are set before him, marked by 
numbers : — 


Aachan, (Aix-la 
pello,) 8. 
A^en, 3. 
AbenlKjrg, 4. 
Abcrthan, 11. 
Aokon, 10. 
Adersbachy 11. 
Agler, 1. 
Ahrbei^n, 10. 
Aigremont, 8. 
Ala, 1. 


Allonbach, 6. 
AilendoH^ 5. 
AUersperg, 2. 
Alschaufen, 3. 
Alsleben, 10. 
AUbun7lau, 11 
Altcna, 8. 
Altcnau, 10. 
Altenberg, 9. 
Altonburg, 9. 


Altensolzn, 10. 
Altkirchon, 8. 
Altona, 10. 
Altorf^ 1. 
AUranstiidt, 9. 
Altwasscr, 13. 
Alkcrdisseo, 8. 
Ambcrg, 2. 
Ambras, 1. 
Amdneburg, 6. 
Andcmacb, 6. 


He reads them all in the following manner 
Aachen lies in the Westphalian circle; 

Abenberg in the Franconian circle; 

Acken in the Lower Saxony circle ; and so on. 

In this manner the child is evidently enabled, at first sight of the * 
number or mark referring to the subdivisions of the main hea<L to 
determine the place of each word of the list in the scientific classifi- 
cation of the subject, and thus, as I before said, to change the alpha- 
betical into a scientific nomenclature.’* 


It is quite unnecessary to give a refutation of these views.* 

Further on in the book, there follow some directions “how to ex- 
plain more fully to the pupil the nature, qualities, and functions of all 
the objects with which the lessons in names have made him ac- 
qujunted, and which have alrea^ly been explained to him, to a certain 
extent, by placing their qualities side by side with their names.” For 
this purpose, the mother is to read to the child certain sentences, and 
the child is to repeat them after her. Many of these sentences would 
be quite unintelligible to a child; for instance, “The creditor desires 
payment,” “ The right must be maintained.” They are mere exercises 
in reading, not based in the slightest degree on observation. 

Wo have seen that Pcstalozzi fixed his attention chiefly on the 
principle that instruction must be based on observation, out of which 
the dear idea is at last developed. He says that we are dazzled by 
the charm of a language, which we speak without having any real 


* Otwerre, too, how Pntalo&ti hu taken tt>a namea of any obscure placea that occurred 
to him at the moment, «uch aa AAcr/Aon, A/a, Ac. Out of the 31 places whose oamea are 
given, fire at moat would deaerre to be included In a school geography. Not a word li said 
about mapa. 
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knowledge of the ideas conveyed by the words which we allow to nin 
through our mouths.” He combats “ all scientific te.aching which is 
analyzed, explained, and dictated by men who have not learnt to 
think and speak in harmony with the laws of nature,” whose “ defi- 
nitions must be conjured into the soul like a deu» ex machind, or 
must be blown into the ears as by sU^c-prompters;” the effect of 
which is that men “ sink into a miserable mode of education, fit only for 
forming play-actors.” He speaks with great warmth against “defini- 
tions not founded on observation.” “ A definition, (he says,) is the 
simplest expression of clear ideas, but for the child it contains trutli 
only in so far as he has a clear and comprehensive view of the 
groundwork of observation on which these ideas are based ; whenever 
he is left without the greatest clearness in the observation of a natural 
object which has been defined to him, he only learns to play with 
words like so many counters, deceives himself, and places a blind be- 
lief in sounds which will convey to him no idea, nor give rise to any 
other thought, except just this, that he has uttered certain sounds.* 
TIinc ilia lacryma. 

These excellent principles can not receive too much attention ; but 
if Festalozzi’s own method of instruction be squared by them, it will 
be found to run quite counter to them. He begins, not with obser- 
vations, but with words ; with him, substantives stand in the place 
of the observation of objects, adjectives in tlie place of the observa- 
tion of the properties of objects. His polemic against empty word- 
wisdom hits therefore his own method of instruction. Fichte savs 
very truly in regard to Pestalozzi's idea : “ In tire field of objective 
knowledge, which relates to external objects, the acquaintance with 
the literal sign that represents the clearness and definiteness of the 
knowledge, adds nothing whatever for the student himself ; it only 
heightens the value of the knowledge with reference, to its communi- 
cation to others, which is a totally diflfcrent matter. The clearne.ss 
of such knowledge can result only from observation, and that which 
we can at pleasure reproduce in all its parts, just as it really is, in the 
imagination, is perfectly known, whether wo have a word for it or not 

We are even of the opinion that this perfection of obsen'ation 

* PeMaloxxi «l«o ihowt briefly ami truly that nono but (hoae who have a Ihoroofh knowl> 
cd^c of a aubjrct can poaaibly fire a real explanation of it io worda. If I have not a clear 
perception of a thing/* he aays, 1 can not with certainty what its attribute* are, much 
lea* what it i* ; I can not even deacribe it, much leaa define it- If then a third peraon puta 
Into my mouth the worda by meana of which aome other peraon, who had a clear coneep* 
lion of the thing, makes it intelligible to people of hia own atainp, it la not on thia account 
any clearer to me ; but it ia clear lo the other peraon aitd not to me *o long aa the worda of 
tbia peraon ara not for ma wbat ibay are for him : the definite exprcaaion of lha Alii 
clearncaa of an Idea.’* 
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should precede the acquaintance with the literal sign, and that the 
opposite way leads directly to that world of fog and shadows, and to 
that early use of the tongue, both of which are so justly hateful to 
Pestalozzi ; nay even, that ho who is only concerned to know the word 
at the earliest possible moment, and who deems his knowledge com- 
plete so soon as he knows it, lives precisely in that world of fog, and 
is only concerned for its extension.” 

We should have expected from Pestalozzi some directions, 6rst, how 
to exercise the senses of children, and cultivate in them the power of 
rapidly arriving at clear conceptions of objects ; second, how we should 
tench them to express in language the impressions of their senses — to 
translate their mute observations into words. 

But Pestalozzi does ^ve some hints, particularly as to the method 
in which instruction in natural history should be imparted. Wo must 
not allow the child to go into the woods and meadows, in order to 
become acquainted with trees and plants. “ Trees and plants, (he 
says,) do not there stand in the order best adapted to make the 
character of each class apparent, and to prepare the mind by the first 
impressions of the objects for a general acquaintance with this de- 
partment of science. It would make me too far away from my pur- 
pose, were I to refute this excessive pedantry of method, (with the 
best will in the world, I can find no better word for it,) against which 
every mind that has any degree of fbeshness, and is alive to the 
beauties of nature, will at once rise up in condemnation. 

But, though nothing further is said, in the work before us, on the 
c-ducation of the senses, and the instruction in language connected 
therewith, Pestaloza refers us to his “ Book for Mothers,” for more 
on these points. His principle, that the learning of a child must com- 
mence with what lies near to it, appears to have led him to the idea, 
that no natural object lay nearer to a child than its own body, and 
that therefore it should commence by observing that. The Book for 
Mothers describes the body, with all its limbs and parts of limbs, 
down to the minutest joints. Few persons, (I do not speak of sur- 
geons,) are so well acquainted with the structure of the body as the 
child is to be made. Few people will understand, for instance, the 
following description : “ Tlie middle bones of the index finger are 
placed outside, on the middle joints of the index finger, between the 
back and middle members of the index finger,” 4kc. Tlie mother is 
to go through the book, word for word, with the child, making 
constant reference to the child’s own body. 

It was a great mistake on the part of Pestalozzi, to select the 
child’s body as the first object on which it should exercise its faculties 
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of sight and speech, and, generally, the so-called exercises in observa- 
tion employed by Pestalozzi and his school, ought properly to be re- 
garded as exercises in reading, in which the object is far more to 
make the children acquainted with words and sentences than to give 
them distinct and lasting impressions, and a real knowledge of the 
thing spoken of. IIo who yesterday saw a man, with whoso image 
he was so strongly impressed tliat he can to-day depict it from his 
inward conception — he who to-day can correctly sing from memory 
a melody which he heard yesterday — he who yesterday smelt vine- 
gar, and to-day feels the water gather in his mouth at the recollection 
of the smell — gives proof of his observation by the conception 
which he has formed, even though he docs not translate that concep- 
tion into words. The generality of the exercises of Pestaloiai and 
his followers never produced such an imagination of perceptions as 
this. 

Toward the conclusion of the work, Pestalozzi asks himself: “IIow 
does the question of religion stand with relation to the principles 
which I have adopted as true in regard to the development of the 
human race in general ?” 

It is difficult to follow him in his answer to this question. Every 
thing that is lofty in man is founded, according to Jiim, in the rela- 
tionship which subsists between the infant and its mother. The feel- 
ings of gratitude, confidence and love in the child toward the mother 
gradually unfold them.selves, and are, at a later period, transferred by 
the child, on tlie admonition of the mother, to God. This, with 
Pestalozzi, is the only way of training the child in religion. It pre- 
supposes a mother pure as an angel, and a child originally quite in- 
nocent, The mother is also, like a saint, to take the child under her 
wings, when it grows up and is enticed to evil by the world, which is 
not innocent, “ as God first created it" According to tliis view, 
motherless orphans must remain entirely without religious training. 
There is scarcely a word about the father ; just once he is mentioned, 
and then it is said that he is “ tied to his workshop," and can not give 
up his time to the child. 

In short the mother is represented as the mediator between God 
and the child. But not once is it mentioned that she herself needs a 
mediator ; not once in the whole book does the name of Christ occur. 
It is nowhere said that the mother is a Christian mother, a memlicr 
of the church, and that she teaches the child what she, as a member 
of the church, has learnt. Holy writ is ignored ; the mother draws 
her tlieology out of her own heart. There pervades this work there- 
fore a decided alienation from Christ. But we shall afterward see 
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tliat it would be unjust to measure Pestalozzi's ideas on religious in- 
struction by the untenable theory brought forward in the last chapters 
of this work. 

Having thus considered the contents of this book, which was writ- 
ten and had its origin in Burgdorf, which contains fundamental edu- 
cational principles of the highest value and imjwrtance, side b)* sido 
with the most glaring educ^itional blunders and absurdities, it will be 
of the greatest interest to hear how Pestalozzi performed his work as 
a teacher, and as the director of bis institution, in Burgdorf. AVe 
sliull obtain information on this point from a small but in many 
respects highly interesting and valuable pamphlet, entitled “A Short 
Skelcli of iny Educational Life, by John Ramsauer.'** The writer, 
who was the son of a tradesman, and was born in 1790 at Herissu in 
the Swiss canton of Appenzell, migrated thence in 1800, along with 
forty-four other children from ten to fourteen years of age, at a time 
when several cantons, Appenzell among the rest, had been totally 
desolated in consequence of the French revolution; and he came 
thus to Schlcumen, not far from Burgdorf. While at Schleumon, he 
attended the low’er burgh school of Burgdorf, in which, as already 
stated, Pestalozzi taught. He gives the following account of Pesta- 
lozzi’s teaching : — 

“ I ffot alK>ut as mneh roprular sohoolinp: as the other scholars, n.amcl}’, nono 
at nil; but hiB, (PestnlorjrJ’s, ) saerc'd zeal, his devoted love, which catiHcd hiin 
to lie entirc-ly unmindful of hiniscdf, his st‘rioiw nnd depn^ssed state of mind, 
W'hich struck even the children, made the deepest iiupreasion on me, uiul knit 
my childlike and irratefnl heart to his forever. 

Jt is impossible to fdvo a clear picture of this school as a whole; oil that I 
can do is to sketch a few partial views. 

Pestalozzis intention was that aU tl>o instruction g:iven in this schtxil should 
Btjirt from form, number, and Umj^oge, and simuld liavo a constant refer- 
ence to these elements. There wjis no rejftilar phin in existence, neitlmr was 
there a time-table, for whidi rcastin Pestalozzi did not tie himself down to any 
particular Imurs, but penerallv wont on with the same subject for two or three 
hours tfv<*ther. Then.' w'cro uIkiuI sixty of us, boys and girls, of ages varying 
from eight to lilleen years; the school-hours were from 8 till 11 in the moniing, 
ami from 2 to 4 in the oftemtsm. The instruction wliich wc it«ceivcd was en- 
tirely liinitod to drawing, ciphering, and exercises in language. Wo neither 
iva<l nor wn»te, and actvnlingly we had neither reading nor writing books; nor 
were wc r('<(uin‘d to commit to ineinoty any tiling w^cular or sjtca'd. 

Kor the drawing, we ha<I neitlier copies to draw from nor directions wlmt to 
dntw, but only crayons and l>oards; and we were told to draw “what w'o 
liked ” during the time llmt Pestalozzi was residing aloud aentenees about natural 
hUlory, (as exercises in language.) But we did not know what to draw, and 
80 it luiftpemol that some drew men and women, some houses, and others strings, 
knoti^ arabesques, or w hatever else rame into their heads. Pestalozzi never 
loc^ke<l to see irAat we had drawn, or rather scribbled ; but the clothes of all tho 
scholars, especially the slee ves and elbows, gavo unniistakablo evidence Unit 
Uioy had l>een making due use of their crayons. 

For the ciphering, wo had betw'cou every two scholars a small table 

* When Pestalozzi liimself tpeaka of liia ttachinf, he is too aj>t to miz up what he ioteuded 
with what he really effected. 
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pasted on mill-board, on which in quadrangular flcltls wore marked dots, which 
wo had to count, to add togothor, to subtract, to multiply, and divide by ono 
another. It was out of those exercises that Kriisi and Buss coiistrucled, tirst, 
the Unity Table, and afterward tlio »actiou Tables. But, as Pcstalu/.zi only 
allowed the scholars to go over and to repeat the oxcn.isos in their lunis, and 
never questioned them nor sot them tasks, these exen^isea, which were other- 
wise very gt>od, remained without any great utility. He had not sulficient pa- 
tience to allow things to be gone over again, or to put questions ; and in hLs 
enormous zeal for the instruction of the wiiolo school, he aeemod uot to eoneem 
himself in the slightest degree for the individual scholar. 

The best things we had with him wen.* the exerrises in language, at least 
those wiiieh he gave us on the paper-hangings of the school-ruoin, and which 
were real exercises in observation. These hangings wore very old and a go<jd 
deal tom, and before these we had frequently to stand for two or throe liours 
twether, and say what w'e observed in respwt to the funn, nunilKT, ]}ositioa 
and color of the figures painted on them, and the boles torn in them, and to 
express wliat we observed in senteneos gradually increasing in length. On 
such oocosiona, he would say: “Boys, wliat do you aeoT* (ilo never named 
the girls.) 

Aturwer. A hole, (or rent,) in the wainscoat 

Pofiatozzi, Very good. Kow repeat aAermo:— 

I see a hole in the wainscoat. 

I see a long hole in the wainscoat 
Through the hole I see the wall. 

Through the long narrow hole 1 see the w'olt 

PestalozzK Repeat after mo;-— 

I see figures on the paper-hangings. 

I see blac’k figures on the pn]x.‘r-liangings. 

1 eeo round black flguri*s on the paper-luingings. 

I see a square yellow figure on the paper-hangings. 

Besides the square yellow figure, I see a bWk round figure. 

The square figure is joined to the round one by a thick black stroke. 

AiiQ so on. 

Of la-<s utility were those exercises In language w’hich bo took from natural 
history, and in which wo had to repeat after him, and at the same time to draw, 
as [ have alri'ady mentioned. He w'ould say : — 

Amphibious animals. Crawling amphibious animals. 

Creeping amphibious animals. 

Xonkeys. Long-tailed monkeys. 

Short-tailed monkeys. 

And so on. 

Wo did not understand a word of this, for not a word was explained, and it 
wn<> all spoken in such a sing-song tone, and so rapidly and indistinctly, that it 
would liuvo been a wonder if any one had understood any tiling of it, and had 
learnt any thing from it; iKjaide.^ Pestolozzi cried out so dreadfully loud and so 
continuously, tliat be could uot hear us n*pc*at after him, the le&s so os ho never 
wailed for us when he had read out a sentence, but went on without intennis- 
sion and rend off a whole {>age at once. What ho thus read out was drawn up 
on a half^sheet of largo-sized mill-board, and our repetition cousisU'd for the 
most part in living the last won! or syllable of each phnv*e, thus “ monkeys — mon- 
keys,” or “ keys — keys.” There wjis never any questioning or recapitulation. 

As PostaJozzi in his zeal, did not tie himself to any particular time, wo gene- 
rally went on till eleven o’clock with whatever he had comm<*nc<*d at eight, and 
by teu o’clock he was always tired and hoarse. Wo know when it wa.s eleven 
by the noise of other school cliildreu in the street, and then usually wo oil ran 
out witliout bidding go<Kl-bye. 

Althuugli PesUikizzi luul at all times strictly prohibited his assistants from 
m^iug auy kind of <*orporul punishment, yet ho by no moans dispetLsed with it 
hitnsell| but very ofr'ui dealt out l>oxi*s on the ears right and left. But most of 
the scholars reiidei^ his life very unhappy, so much so that 1 felt a n*:il sym- 
pathy for hitn, and kept myself all the nioa* quiet. This ho soon obscrvi'd, and 
many a time ho took me for a walk at eleven o’clock, for in fine wciither he 
went every day to the banks of the river Kmme, and for recreation ami amuse- 
ment looked for difiereut kinds of stones. I hod to take port in this occupation 
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nijscir. although it appeared to mo a strange one, seeing that millions of stones 
lay there, and i did not know which to sctirch for. ilo himself was acquainted 
with only a few kinds, but nevertheless he dragged along homo from this place 
cveiy day with Ids po<;ket and his ])Ockct handkerchief full of stones, though 
afler they were deitosited at home, they were never looked at again. He re- 
Lained this func}’ throughout his life. It was not an easy thing to lind a single 
entire iioeket Imndkerehief in the whole of the institution at Burgdorf, for all 
of them hiui been tom with carrying stones. 

There is ono thing which, though indeed unimportant, I must not forget to 
mention. Tlie llrst time that I was taken in to I’estalozzi’s school he cordially 
welcomed and kissed me, then ho quickly assigned me a pliK-o, and the whole 
morning did not speak another word to mo, but kept on reading out sentences 
without hatting for a moment As I did not understand a bit of what was 
going on, when I heard the word “ monkey, monkey,” come every lime at the 
end of a sentence, and as Pestalom, who was very ugly, run about the room 
ns though he was wild, without a coat and without a neck-clotli. his long shirt- 
sleeves tainging down over his arms and hands, which swung negligently about, 
I was Seized with real terror, and might soon liave believed tiiul he liimsclf 
was a monkey. During the first few days loo, I was all the more afraid of him, 
ns he had, on my arrival, given mo a kiss with his strong, prickly beard, tho 
first kiss which I remembered having received in my life. 

Ramsauer does not relate so much about the instruction given by 
the other teachers. Among the fruits of their instruction were two 
of the three elementary works which appeared in 1803, under Pesta- 
lozzi’s name : (1.) “The ABC of Observation, or Lessons on the 
Relations of Size,” (2.) “Lessons on the Relations of Number.” (3.) 
The third elementary work alone was written by Pestalozzi himself; 
it is the one already mentioned, the “Book for Motliers, or Guide 
for Motliers in teaching their children to observe and speak.” • 

The institution at Burgdorf attracted more and more notice ; people 
came from a distance to visit it, induced particularly by Pestalozzi’s 
work, “ IIow Gertrude teaches her children.” M. Decan Itli, who was 
sent by the Helvetian government in 1802, to examine the institution, 
made a very favorable report on it, in consequence of which tho 
government recognized it as a public institution, and granted small 
salaries to the teachers out of tho public funds. 

But that government was dissolved by Napoleon the very next 
year, and the constitution of the cantons restored. The Bernese 
government now fixed on the castle of Burgdorf, as tho scat of ono 
of tho chief magistrates of tho canton ; and Pestalozzi had to clear 
out of it, oil tho 22d of August, 1804. 

In 1802, during Pestalozzi’s stay at Burgdorf, Napoleon required 
the Swiss people to send a deputation to him at Paris. Two districts 
chose Pestalozzi as a deputy. Before his departure, ho published a 
paraplilet, entitled “ Views on the Objects to which tho Legislature 
of Helvetia has to direct its attention.” He put a memorandum on 
tlie wants of Switzerland into tlie hands of the First Consul, who 
paid as little attention to it as he did to Pestalozzi’s educational 
efforts, declaring that he could not mix himself up with the teacliing 
of tho zLBC. 
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The Bernese government gave up the monastery of Buehsee to 
Pestalozzi for his institution, and had Uie building properly arranged 
for him. Close by Buehsee lies the estate of Ilofwyl, where Fellen- 
berg resided, and to whom the teachers gave the principal direction of 
the institution, “not without my consent,” says Pestalozzi, “but to 
my profound mortification.” 

Notwithstanding, Pestalozzi allows Fellenberg to have possessed in 
a high degree the talent of governing. In Fellenherg the intellect 
predominated, as in Pestalozzi the feelings ; in the institution at 
Buehsee, therefore, “ that love and warmth was missing which, inspir- 
ing all who came within its influence, rendered every one at Burg- 
dorf so happy and cheerful : at Buehsee every thing was, in this 
respect, totally difierent. Still Buehsee had this advantage, that in it 
more order prevailedj and more was learned than at Burgdorf.” 

Pcstaloza perceived that his institution would not hecome inde- 
pendent of Fellenberg, so long as it should remain at Buehsee, and 
he gladly accepted, therefore, a highly advantageous proposal on the 
part of the inhabitants of Yverdnn, that he should remove his insti- 
tution to their town. He repaired thither, with some of his teachers 
and eight pupils ; half a year later, the remaining teachers followed, 
having, as Pestalozzi remarks, soon found the government of Fellen- 
berg far more distasteful than the want of government, under him, 
had ever been to them. 

Wo now enter on a period when Pestalozzi and his institution ac- 
quired a European reputation, when Pestalozzian teachers had schools 
in Madrid, Naples, and St Petersburg, when the emperor of Russia 
gave the venerable old man a personal proof of his favor and esteem, 
and when Fichte saw in Pestaloid and his labors the commencement 
of a renovation of humanity. 

But to write the history of this period is a task of unusual difficul- 
ty. On one side stand extravagant admirers of Pestalozzi, on the oth- 
er bitter censnrers; a closer examination show's us that both are 
right, and both wrong. A fearful dissension arises, in the institution 
itself, among the teachers; at the head of the two parties stand 
Niederer and Schmid, who abuse each other in a manner unheard of. 
With which party shall we side ; or shall we side with neither, or 
with both ? 

If we ask to which party Pestalozzi inclined, or whether he held 
himself above the parties, and then go entirely according to his judg- 
ment, our embarrassment will only bo increased. He pronounced a 
very different opinion on the same man at difierent times : at one time 
he saw in him a helping angel, before whom be humbled himself 
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more than was seemly, and from whom he exj>cctcd every bcnedt to 
his institution ; at another time, he saw in him an almost fiendish 
being, who was only bent on mining the institution. 

If any fancy that they have a sure source of information in the 
account drawn up by Pestalozzi and Nieder, and published in 1807, 
namely, the “ Report on the State of the Pestalozzian Institution, ad- 
dressed to the Parents of the Pupils and to the Public;” they will bo 
undeceived by some remarks which Pestalozzi himself added to that 
report at a later period, in the collected edition of his works, but still 
more so in, “ The Fortunes of my Life.” This work is altogether at 
variance with those which give a high degree of praise to the Pesta- 
lozzian Institution, in its former condition. From the year in which 
tlie dispute between Niederer and Schmid, broke out, (1810,) most 
of those who give any information on the subject range them.selves on 
Xiederer’s side; while Pestalozzi himself, from the year 1815 till his 
death, holds unchangeably with Schmid. 

I should despair of ever being able to thread my way in this laby- 
rinth with any degree of certainty, were it not for the fact that I re- 
sided some time in the institution, namely, from October, 1809, till May> 
1810, and there became more intimately acquainted with persons and 
circumstances than I could otherwise have been. 

A friend, (Rudolph von Przystanowski,) accompanied me to Yver- 
dun, where we arrived toward the end of October. It was in the 
evening of a cold rainy day that we alighted at the hotel called the 
Red House. The next morning we went to the old castle, built by 
Charles the Bold, which with its four great round towers incloses 
a courtyard. Here we met a multitude of boys ; we were conducted 
to Pestalozzi. He was dressed in the most negligent manner; he 
had on an old grey overcoat, no waistcoat, a pair of breeches, and 
stockings hanging down over his slippers ; his coarse bushy black hair 
uncombed and frightful. His brow was deeply furrowed, his dark 
brown eyes were now soft and mild, now full of fire. You hardly 
noticed that the old man, so full of geniality, was ugly ; you read in 
his singular features long continued suffering and great hopes. 

Soon after, we saw Niederer,* who gave me the impression of a 
young Roman Catholic priest; Kriisi,* who was somewhat corpu- 
lent, fair, blue-eyed, mild and benevolent ; and Schmid,* who was, if 
possible, more cynical in his dress than Pestalozzi, with sharp features 
and eyes like those of a bird of prey. 

At that time 137 pupils, of ages varying from six to seventeen 

' A bioffrapliical fkfich of Niederer, Krtisi.and Schmid, will be given at the close of the 
life of Pe»tolox7l.— Eo. 
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years, lived in the institution ; 28 lodged in the town, but dined in 
the institution. There were in all, therefore, 165 pupils. Among 
them there were 78 Swiss ; the rest were Germans, French, Russians, 
Italians, Spaniards, and Americans. Fifteen teachers resided in the 
institution, nine of whom were Swiss teaclicrs, who had been educated 
there. Resides Uiese, there were 32 persons who were studying the 
method : seven of them were natives of Switzerland. The interior 
of the building made a mournful impressiou on me ; but the situation 
was extremely beautiful. An extensive meadow separates it from the 
southern end of the glorious lake of Neufch&tel, on the west side of 
which rises the Jura range of mountains, covered with vineyards. 
From the heights of the Jura, above the village of Granson, rendered 
famous by the defeat of Charles the Bold, you survey on the one 
side the entire chain of the Alps, from Mount Pilatus, near Lucerne, 
to Mount Blanc ; on the other side you see far away into France. 

A short time after my arrival, I went to live in the institution, 
where I took my meals, and slept along with the children. If I 
wanted to do any work for myself, I had to do it while standing at a 
writing desk in the midst of the tumult of one of the classes. None 
of the teachers had a sitting-room to himself. I was fully determined 
to devote all my energies tlienceforth to the institution, and accord- 
ingly I had brought with me Freddy Reichardt, the brother of my 
future wife, a boy of eight years, and now placed him among the 
other scholars. My position was well suited to enable me to compare 
the reports on the institution with what I daily saw and experienced. 
The higher my expectations had been raised by that report, the deep- 
er was my pain, as I was gradually undeceived ; I even thought I saw 
the last hopes of my native land disappear. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to particularize the respects in which 
I was undeceived ; they may be learnt from Pestalozzi’s notes to the 
latter copy of his report, but especially from his work, “The Fortunes 
of my Life.” Nevertheless I will advert to one or two principal 
points. 

I will particularly advert to what is said in the report about the 
spirit of the institution, which is represented as being similar to that 
which pervades a family. 

"Wo mnv with a good conscience, deelaro publicly, that tho children in our 
institution aro happy and chcerftil ; that their innocence is preserved, their reli- 
gioiu disposition cherished, their mind formed, tlior knowlwige increased, their 
hearts elevated. The arrangements whieh have been adopted for attaining these 
objects poasess a quiet inward power. They are tvisod principally on the benev- 
olent and amiable character wliich distinguishes the tcjK'hcrs of our house, and 
which is au[>i>ortc<i by a vigorous activity. There reigns throughout tho entire 
institution tho spirit of a great dotnc.stic union, in wliich, aeconjing to tho re- 
quirements of such a union, a pure paternal and fraternal feeling every where 
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abines forth. Tlio cbiHrcn tliemsclvcs free, their activity finds even a pow- 
erful cliumi in their omploymenta ; the confidence reposed in them, and the af 
fection shown toward tiiem, elevate their sentiments." ** The life in the house 
is, to a rare extent, a school for cultivating domestic affection and domestic un- 
ity." “ All the teachers in common, adding as an organized whole, do for all the 
children what a careful mother docs for the few children of her own iaiuily." 
The body of teachers " attains the most perfect unity of tliought and action, 
and appears to the children as only one person.” 

“ In general, it is to be remarked that wc seek throughout to aw aken and to 
foster the spirit of peace, of love, and of mutual brotherly fellowship. The dis- 
position of the great body of our inmates is good. A spirit of strength, of re- 
pose, and of endeavor rests on the whole. There is much In our midst that is 
eminently good. Some pupils evince an angelic disposition, full of love and of a 
presentiment of higher thoughts and a higher existence. The bad ones do not 
feel theimselves comfortable in the midst of our life and labor ; on the other 
Itand, every spark of good and noble feeling w*hich still glimmers even in tho 
bad ones encmiragod and developed. Tlic children are in general neither har- 
dened by punishment, nor rendered vain and superficial by rewards. The mild 
forbearance of tho most amiable household has the most undislurbe«l play in our 
Tho children’s fcM^lings are not lightly wounded- Tho weak are not 
made to compare themselves with the strong, but with lhem.selves. We never 
ask a pupil if he can do what another does. Wo only ask him if he can do a 
thing. But we alw’ays ask him if ho can do it perfectly. As littlcof the strug- 
gle of com{)ctition takes place between one pupil and another, as betwecu 
affectionate brothers and sisters who live with a loving mother in a happy 
condition!" 

" We live together united in brotherly love, free and cheerful, and are, in re- 
spect to that which we acknowledge as the one thing needful, one heart and 
one soul. Wo may also say that our pupils are one heart and one soul with ua. 
They feel that we treat them in a Githcrly manner ; they feel that W'e serve them, 
and that wo are glad to serve them ; they feel that we do not merely instruct 
them; they feel that for their education wo give life and motion to everything 
in them that belongs to the cluiracter of man. They also hang w'ith their 
whole hoarte on our actions. They live in the constant consciousness of their 
own strength." 

Must not even a sober reader of these passages be led to believe 
that a spirit of the most cordial love and concord reigned in a rare 
manner in the Pestalozzian institution. How much more did I believe 
so, who, deeply distressed by the calamities of those days, and inspired 
with hope by the eloquence of Fichte, perceived in Yverdun the 
commencement of a better time, and ardently longed to hasten its 
approach. Those who did not themselves live through those years 
of anguish, in which injustice increased and love waxed cold in the 
hearts of many, may perhaps smile at the enthusiasm of despair. 

Pestalozzi himself says of the institution that, as early as the time 
when it was removed from Buchseo to Yverdun, it bare witliin itself 
** the seeds of its own internal decay, (these are his owm words,) in the 
unequal and contradictory character of the abilities, opinions, inclina- 
tions, and claims of its members ; although as yet this dissension bad 
done any thing but declare itself general, unrestrained, and fierce.” 
He says, that nevertheless many of the •members were still desirous 
for peace, and that others were moderate in their views and feelings. 
“ Rut the seeds of our decay had been sown, and though they were 
still invisible in many places, had taken deep root. Led aside by 
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worldly temptations and apparent good fortune from the purity, sim- 
plicity, and innocence of our first endeavors, divided among ourselves 
in our inmost feelings, and from the first made incapable, by the 
heterogeneous nature of our peculiarities of ever becoming of one 
mind and one heart in spirit and in truth for the attainment of our 
objects, we stood there outwardly united, even deceiving ourselves 
with respect to the real truth of our inclination to this union, and 
unfortunately we advanced, each one in his own manner, with firm 
and at one time with rapid steps along a path which, without our 
being really conscious of it, separated us every day further from the 
possibility of our ever being united. 

What Ramsauer says entirely agrees with this. In Burgdorf, he 
says, there reigned a kindly spirit “This ceased when the family 
life was transformed in the institution into a constitutional state 
existence. Now the individual was more ca.sily lost in the crowd : 
thus there arose a desire on his part to make himself felt and noticed. 
Egotism made its appearance every day in more ofiensive forms. 
Envy and jealousy rankled in the breasts of many." “ Much indeed 
was said about ‘ a domestic life,’ which ought to prevail in an educa- 
tional establishment, just os a very great deal was said and written 
about an ‘ harmonious development of all the faculties of the pupil 
but both existed more in theory than in practice. It is true, that a 
good deal of common interest was evinced in the general working of 
the institution, hut the details were allowed to go on or stand still 
very much as they might, and the tone of the whole house was 
more a tone of pushing and driving than one of domestic quietude.” 

In the report is this passage : “ In respect to the execution of the 
design, we may say decidedly, that the institution has stood the fiery 
ordeal of eight severe years.” 

On this passage Pestalozzi remarks as follows in 1823 : “ What is 
here said in confirmation of this view is altogether a consequence of 
the great delusion under which we lay at that period, namely, that all 
those things in regard to which we had strong intentions and some 
clear ideas, were really as they ought to have been, and as we should 
have liked to make them. But the consequences of the partial truth 
which in this instance had hold of our minds were, from want of suf- 
ficient knowledge, ability, and skill for carrying it out, fixed in our 
midst, confu-sed, and made the seed of countless weeds, by which the 
good seed that lay in the ground was on all sides crowded, and hero 
and there choked. Neither did we perceive the weeds at that time; 
indeed, as wo then lived, thought, acted, and dreamt, it was impossi- 
ble that we should perceive them.” 
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I am fully aware that by some these later observations of Pcslalozzi 
have been attributed partly to tlie weakness of old a^, partly to the 
influence of Schmid. To this I can not assent. As early as new 
year’s day, 1808, at the same time as the report appeared, Pestalozzi 
Bilid to his teachers : 

" My work was founded in love ; love vanished from our midst ; it could not 
but vanish. We deceived ourselves as to the stren^rth wljich this love do* 
nmmls; it could not but vanish. 1 am no longer in a position to pro\nde any 
lielp fur it. The p<jison wliieh eats into the heart of our work is accumulating 
in our midst. Worldly honor will increase this poison. O (»od, grant tliut wo 
umy no longer be overcome by our delu-sion. I look upon tlie laurels which are 
atrewu ill our path as laurels sot up over a skeleton. I sec before my eyes iho 
skeleton of my work, in so far as it is my work. I desire to plm^o it before your 
eyes. I saw the skeleton which is in my liouse aptsMir crowned with laurels be- 
fore my ey(?s, and the Inuixds suddenly |?o up in tlumes. Tlicy can not bear the 
tire of aftlitrlion which must and will come upon my house ; they will disap- 
pear ; they must disappear. My work w’ill stand. But tlio consequences of 
iny faults will not puss away. I shall be vanquished by them. My deliverance 
is the grave. I go away, but you remain. Would that those words now stood 
before your eyes in tlaincs of fire I — Friends, make yourselves letter than I was, 
that God may finish his work through you, as ho d(X« not finish it through me. 
Make yourselves better than I w'os. Do not by your faults lay tlioso smne hin- 
drances in your way that 1 have lain in mine. Do not let the appeumnee of success 
deceive you, as it deceived me. You are called to higher, to general sacrifico, 
or you t<x) will fail to save my work. Enjoy the piutsing hour, enjoy the full- 
ness of worldly honor, the measure of which has risen for us to its greatest 
height ; but remember that it vunlslics like the fiowor of the field, which blooms 
for a little while, but soon passes away.” 

Wliai contradictions ! Does then the same fountain send forth both 
sweet and bitter ? Was the report actually intended to deceive the 
world ? 

Never; but Testalozzi was not entirely free from an unfortunate 
s]>irit of worldly calculation, although his calculations in most cases 
turned out incorrect. Ever full of the idea of spreading happiness 
over many lands, in a short time, by means of his methods of instruc- 
tion and education, ho naturally considered it all-important that peo- 
ple should have a good opinion of his institution. By the bulk of the 
public., indeed, the institution was taken as substantial evidence for or 
against tlie excellence and practicability of his educational ideas : with 
it they stood or fell. 

The concern which Pestalozzi felt about the reputation of his 
(Btublishment liecame especially apparent when foreigners, particularly 
persons of distinction, visited Yverdun. 

“ As many hundred times in tlie course of the year,” says llamaauer, “ as 
foreiifnera visitcel the Pestalozzian Institution, so many liundred times did Pe.sta- 
lozzi allow liimself, in his entlmsiasm, to bo deceived by lliem. On tho arrival 
of every fresli visitor, he would (?o to tho teachers in whom ho placed most cou- 
lidonce and say to tliem: ‘Tliis is an ini(Kirtant personage, wlio wants to 
become aequaiiitcd with all we arc doing. Take your best pupils and their 
analysis-books, (copy-books in which tlie lessons were written out,) and show 
him what we can do ami what we wisli to do.' Hundreds and hundreds of 
times tliero came to tlie institution, silly, curious, and often totally uneducated 
persons, who came because it was the 'the fttsliion.' On their account, w'o 
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usunlly had to inlemipt the class instnictlon and hold* a kind of examination. 
In 1814, the aged Prince Ksterhazy came. Peslaluzzi nui all over the liouse, 
calling out: ‘ Ihimsauer, Hamsuuor, where are you? Come directly with your 
best pupils to the Red House, (tlio hotel at which tho Prince liad alighted.) 
He is a person of the highest importance and of infinite wealtli ; he has thou- 
sands of bond^slavea in Hungary and Austria. Ho is certain to build schools 
and set free hLs slaves, if he Is made to take an interest in tlie matter.* 1 tcx>k 
about fifteen pupils to tho hotel. Pestjilozzi presented mo to tho Prince with 
these words : * This is the teacher of these scholars, a young man who fifteen 
years ago migrated with other poor children from the canton of Appenzell and 
came to me. But ho received an elementary education, according to his individ- 
ual aptitmles, without let or hindrance. Now he is himself a teacher. Thus 
you see that there is os much ability in tho poor o.s in the richest, frequently 
more; but in the former it is seldom doveloj>ei and even then, not methcKlically. 
It is for this reason that tho improvement of tlio popular schools is so highly im- 
portant. But he will show }'ou every thing that wo do better than I could. I 
will, therefore, leave him with you for the present.’ I now examined tho 
pupila taught, explained, and trawknl, in my 2 etil, till I was quite hoarse, 
bc'licving tiuit the Prince wa.s thoroughly convinced about everything. At tho 
end of an hour, Poatalor. 7.1 returned. Tho Prince expressed his pleasure at what 
he had seen. He then took leave, an<l PesUilo7./.i, standing on the steps of tiio 
hotel said : ‘ Ho is quite convinced, quite convinced, and will certainly establish 
schools on his Hungarian c.shiU«.’ \\'hen we had descended tlie stairs, Pesta- 
lozzi said: ‘Whatever ails my arm? It is so painful Why, see, it is quite 
sw’ollen, 1 can't bend it.’ And in truth his wide sleeve was now too small for 
his arm. I looked at tho key of the Iiousc-door of the maison rvuge and f»id 
to Pestalozzi ; ‘ I/>ok hero, you struck yourself against Uiis key when wo were 
going to the Prince an hour ago.’ On tioaer observation it appeared that Pesta- 
lozzi had actually bent the key by hitting his ell)ow against it In the first 
hour afterward ho had not nolitxsl the pain, for tho excess of his zc*al and his 
j<»y. So ardent and zealous was the good old man, already numbering seventy 
years, when he thought ho hod an opportunity of doing g(^. I couli adduce 
many such instances. It was nothing nire in summer for strangers to come to 
tho ^stle four or five times in tho same day, and for us to have to interrupt tlio 
instruction on tlieir account two, throe or four times.” 

After this highly characteristic account, I ask the reader whether 
lie will cast a stone at tho amiable and enthusiastic old man? I cer- 
tainly will not, though I could heartily have wished that, faithful in 
small things and mindful of tlie grain of mustard seed, he had plant- 
ed his work in stillness, and that it had been slow and sound in its 
growth, even if it had been observed by only a few. 

The source of the internal contradiction which runs through the 
life of Pestalozzi, was, as we saw from his own confes-sions, the fact 
that, in spite of his grand ideal, which comprehended the whole human 
race, he did not possess the ability and skill requisite for conducting 
even the smallest village school. His highly active imagination led 
him to consider and describe as actually existing in the institution 
whatever he hoped sooner or later to see realized. His hojK*ful spir- 
it foresaw future development in what was already accomplished, and 
expected that others would benevolently do the same. This bold as- 
sumption bos an effect on many, especially on tho teachers of the 
institution. This appears to explain how, in the report on the institu- 
tion, so much could be said bond, fide which a sober spectator was 
forced to pronounce untrue. 
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But tills self-delusion is never of long duration ; the period of over- 
strung enthusiasm is followed by one of hopelessness and dejection. 
The heart of man is indeed an alternately proud and dejected thing ! 
Such an ebb and flow of lofty enthusiasm and utter dcsjiair pervades 
the entire life of Pcstalozzi. The address which he delivered to his 
teachers in 1808 appears almost as the caput mortuum of the report: 
the truth at last makes itself heard in tones of bitter remorse. Pes- 
talozzi makes a more tranquil confession concerning the early times of 
Yverdun, at a later period of his life, in his autobiography. More 
than sixteen years had elapsed, and passion had cooled down. He 
states soberly what he had enthusiastically wished to accomplish in 
those earlier days; he acknowledges that ho had deceived himself 
and he can now therefore relate the history of the institution clearly 
and truthfully. But the times less removed from him are still too 
present to his feelings, too near to his impasrioned gaze, for him to 
be able to delineate them with the same historical clearness in that 
work. 

The report speaks of the instruction imparted in the institution in 
a way which can not have failed to give offense to persons who were 
not enthusiastically prejudiced in favor of Pestalozzi. Listen to tliesc 
remarks : — 

“ With regard to the sutjjocts of the instruction generally, the following is 
wlmt may be stated. The child learns to know and exercise himself that is, his 
physical, intellectual, moral, and religious faculties. With tliis instruction to the 
child abfmt himself instruction about nature kecfMi pace. Con>mencing with 
the child in hU dorneatie relations, the latter instruction gradmilly embraces hu- 
man nature in all the above mentioned asj)ects. And in the same way, com- 
mencing with the cirelo of the child's observation, it gradually embrace’s the 
whole of external nature. From the first starting point, the child is led to an 
insight into the essential relations of iiiiinkiud and society ; fVom the Sis-ond to 
an insiglit into the relations in whieli the humiiti nw^o stands to externa] nature, 
and externfU nature to the human race. Man and nature, and their mutual re- 
lation, constitute, tlierefore, the primary maJler of the instruction; and from 
tliese suVijects the knowledge of all separate branches of study is developed. It 
must here be remarked, however, that the aim of the instruction is not to make 
the pupils comprehend man and nature merely externally, that is, merely in so 
far as they present isolated impericai characteristics, capable of l>oing ammged 
either in a Iogi(‘al sequtmcoof soparato units, or in any other onicr that nmy be 
convenient. The aim Is rather to make tlm pupils observe tilings a.s u living and 
organic whole, harmoniously bound together by nei’ossary and eternal laws, and 
developing itself from something simple and original, so that we may tlms bring 
them to see how one thing is linked in another. Tlie instruction, as u whole, 
does not proceed from any theory, but from the very life and sulwsUince of na- 
ture ; and evciy theory appears only as the expression and represenUttion of 
this observed life and substance." 

I am relieved from the necessity of offering any criticism on tiiis 
passage by a note which Pestalozzi added to it fifteen years later. 
“ In this and several other passages,” says the venerable old man, “ I 
express, not so much my own peculiar views on education in their 
original simplicity, as certain immature philosophical views, with 
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which, at tliat time, notwithstanding all onr good intentions, most of 
the inmates of our house, myself among the rest, must needs perplex 
our heads, and which brought me personally to a standstill in my en- 
deavors. These views caused the bouse and the institution, both 
of which attained at this period a seeming flourishing condition, 
to go rotten at the roots ; and they are to bo looked upon ns the 
hidden source of all the misfortunes which have since come u)>on me.” 

It Would take too long to follow the report in the accounU which 
it gives of the instruction in the separate branches of knowledge. In 
every thing Pcstalozzi wonts to bo entirely novel, and just for this rea- 
son he falls into mistakes. Take, as a specimen, the following on the 
instruction in geography ; — 

“ Tho instruction in this subject begins with the observation of the di.strict in 
which wo live, as a typo of what the surface of tho earth presents. It is then 
separated into oiementary instruction, which includes physind, mutiiematical, 
and political geography, and (2,) tlio topographical part, in which each of tho de- 
partments of the subject suggested by the observation of tho surrounding dis- 
trict is prosi-cuted in a graduated course, and their reciprocal bearings brought 
out. By this foundation, the pupils are prepared for forming a clear and com- 
prehensive view of the earth and man, and their mutual intluenco on each oth- 
er, of tho condition of states and peoples, of the progress of tho human in 
intellectual culture, and lastly of physic^ science in its broader outlines and 
more general relations. Tho children are mode acquainted with tho statistical 
portion of the subject, that is, tho natural productions, tho number of inliabit- 
ants, form of government, by means of tabular views.” 

After this, need we wonder when we find Pestalozzi, in his me- 
moirs, speaking of the earlier days of Yverdun in tho following 
manner ? “ The desire of governing, in itself unnatural, was called 

f jrth among us at this period, on the one hand, by tho reputation of 
our modes of instruction, which continued to increase after our return 
to Yverdun, and the intoxicating good fortune that streamed to near- 
ly every fool who hung out the sign-board of an elementary method 
which, in reality, did not as yet exist; on tho other, by the audacity 
of our behavior toward the whole world, and toward every thing that 
was done in education and was not cast in our mould. The thing is 
melancholy ; but it is true. We poor weak birds presumed to take 
our little nestlings, ere they were fairly out of their shells, on flights 
which even the strongest birds do not attempt until their young ones 
have giiined strength in many previous trials. We announced pub- 
licly things which we had neither the strength nor the moans to 
accomplish. There are hundreds and hundredsof these vain boastings 
of which I do not like to speak.” 

No wonder that, in this state of things, there arose a determined 
opposition to the institution. In Switzerland especially, Pcstalozzi 
says, the public journals began “to speak decidedly against our 
pretensions, mwerting that what we did was by no means what wo 
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considered and represented ourselves to be doing. But, (he contin- 
ues,) instead of penitently returning to modesty, we sturdily resisted 
this opposition. While participating in this temerity, which is now 
incomprehensible to me, I began to be sensible that we were treading 
in paths which might lead us astray, and that, in truth, many things 
in the midst of us were not as they should have been, and as w’e 
endeavored to make them appear in the eyes of the world.” 

Other members of the institution thought quite differently ; full of 
self-confidence, they pressed for a formal examination ; and in the 
month of May, 1809, an application to that effect was made to the 
Swiss Diet, then assembled at Freiburg. The request was granted, 
and Merian, member of the executive council of Basel ; Trechsel, 
professor of mathematics, at Bern ; and Pere Girard, of Freiburg, 
were commissioned by Governor D’Affry to examine the institution. 

In November, 1800, just after I had arrived in Yverdun, this com- 
mission of inquiry came down and remained five days. They were 
five sultry days for Pestalozzi and his teachers ; it w’as felt that the 
commission, which confined itself strictly to actual results, w’ould make 
no very enthusiastic report, Pere Gerard wrote the report in French, 
Professor Trecltsel translated it into German ; on the 12th of M.iy, 
1810, it W’as presented to the Diet, then assembled at Solothurn. In 
the following year, the thanks of the country were accorded to 
Pestalozzi, by the Diet ; and there the matter was allowed to rest. 

I believe that the commission pronounced an impartial judgment ; 
the conclusion of the report speaks for the whole. “The educational 
methods of tlie institution, (say the commissioners,) stand only in 
ver}’ imperfect connection with our establishments for public instruc- 
tion. The institution has in no way aimed at coming into harmony 
with these public schools. Determined at any price to interest all the 
faculties of children, in order to guide their developmeut according to 
its own principles, it has taken counsel of its own views only, and be- 
trays an irresistible desire to open for itself new paths, even at the 
cost of never treading in those which usage has now estiblished. 
This was perhaps the right means for arri\’ing at useful discoveries, 
but it was also a design which rendered liarmony impossible. The 
institution pursues its own way ; the public institutions pursue theirs ; 
and there is no probability that both ways will very soon meet It is 
a pity that the force of circumstances has always driven Mr. Pesta- 
lozzi beyond the career which his pure zeal and his fervent charity had 
marked out for him. A good intention, noble endeavors, indefatiga- 
ble perseverance, should and will always meet with justice. Let us 
profit by the excellent ideas which lie at the foundation of the whole 
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undertaking; let us follow its instnictive examples; but let us also 
lament that an adverse fate must hang over a man, who, by the force 
of circumstances, is constantly hindered from doing what he would 
wish to do.” 

After the publication of the report, there arose a long and violent 
literaiy warfare, which did any thing but add to the credit of the in- 
stitution.* With this war against external foes, was unfortunately 
associated an internal feud, which ended in the departure of Schmid 
and others of the teachers. 

One of Pestalozzi’s biographers states, that Schmid’s pride and pre- 
tensions had grown to such an extent, that he had acted with the 
greatest harshness toward Pestalozzi, Niederer, and Krhsi. “This 
was caused,” continues the biographer, “ by some ideas which he had 
partially caught up from two scientific men who were then stopping 
with Pestalozzi, (one of them is now a man of note in Silesia.) Per- 
haps at that time these ideas were not very clearly defined in the 
minds of those men themselves.”! 

The biographer means me and my friend ; I shall therefore not be 
misunderstood, if I relate briefly the matter to which he refers. 

I had come to learn and to render service. On this account, I 
took up my quarters entirely in the old building of the institution, 
slept in one of the large dormitories, took my meals with the chil- 
dren, attended the lessons, morning and evening prayers, and the con- 
ferences of the teachers. I listened and observed attentively in 
silence ; but I was far from thinking of commencing myself to teach. 
My opinion upon all the things that I saw and heard was fiirmed very 
much with reference to the boy of eight years intrusted to my care, 
accordingly as they contributed to his comfort or otherwise. Several 
weeks had passed on in this way, when I was one evening with Pes- 
talozzi and the rest of the teachers at the hotel of the Wild Man, 
where they used to meet I think once a fortnight After supper, 
Pestalozzi called me into an adjoining room ; we were quite alone. 
“ My teachers are afraid of you,” he said, “ because you only listen 
and look on in silence ; why do you not teach I answered that 
before teaching, I wished to learn — to learn in silence. After the 

* The well-lRiown K L. von Ilelter noticed the report of the commiMion In termi of hlch 
prmtee, in the GVttingen LUerary AdTtTti*tT„ of the 13lh of April, 1311, and at the nme time 
eccueed the Peetaloxzian loftitution of inipirinf ite pupil* with an averalon from religion, the 
conatiluted amhoriliee, and the ariatocracf. In reply to thia, Niederer wrote “The Peata* 
tozzian Inatitution to the Public.*' Thia pamphlet appeared )o a new form in 1312. under the 
title, “ Peatalonra Educational rndertaklnc in relation to the Civilitalion of the Preaenl 
Time.” Bremi, of Zurich, wrote in reply to the former pamphlet ; Peataloszi and Niederer 
wrote tfiln In reply to Bremi. Niederer p^feeaea to hava convicted BtemI of ninety'twa 
liaa, thirty>alx falaificatioDa, and twenty cahimniea. 
t Henolnf, in the Schulratb, (an educational periodical ) 
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coDTcrsation had touched on one tiling and another, he frankly told 
me things about several of his teachers which put me into a state of 
astonishment, and which stood in direct contradiction with what I had 
read in the report, but not with what I had myself already observed 
or expected. Pestalozzi followed up these disclosures with the pro- 
posal, that I and my fnend, in company with Schmid, whom he 
highly praised, especially for bis practical ability and his activity, 
should set to work to renovate the institution. 

Tlie proposal came upon mo so unexpectedly, that I begged for 
time to think of it, and discussed the matter with my friend, who was 
just as much surprised as I was. We were both naturally brought 
by this means into a closer relation with Schmid, became in a short 
time acquainted with the arcana imperii, and honestly considered 
what obstacles stood in the way of the prosperity of the institution, 
and what could be done to remove them. 

Foremost of these was the intermixture of German and French 
boys, which doubly pained me, as I had come from Paris. The pa- 
rents thought otherwise: they perceived in this very intormixtnre a 
fortunate means of training their children in the easiest way to speak 
both languages: whereas the result was, that the children could speak 
neither. With such a medley of children, the institution was devoid 
of a predominant mother-tongue, and assumed the mongrel character 
of border-provinces. Pestalozzi read the prayers every morning and 
evening, first in German, then in French ! At the lessons in the Ger- 
man language, intended for German children, I found French children 
who did not understand the most common Gorman word. This, and 
much more that was to be said against this intermixture, was now 
discussed with Pestalozzi, and the proposal was made to him, to sep- 
arate the institution into two departments, one fur German, the 
other for French children. Only in this way, it was represented to 
him, could the education of each class of children be successfully 
conducted. 

The proposal was not acceptecl, chiefly on account of external ob- 
stacles, which might however have been overcome. A passage in 
Pestalozzi’s “ Fortunes ” shows that he afterward thoroughly agreed 
with us. Tn tliis passage he calls it an unnatural circumstance, that 
the institution was transplanted from Burgdorf to Yverdun, “from 
German to French soil.” “When we first come here,” ho continues, 
“ our pupils were nearly all Germans ; but there was very soon added 
to them an almost equal number of French children. Most of the 
German children were now intrusted to us, not with any particular 
reference to any elementary or other education, but simply in order 
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that they might leam to speak French in a German house, and this 
was the very thing that we were least able to teach them ; so also 
most of the French parents intrusted their children to us, in order 
that they might leam German in our German house: and here we 
stood between these two claims, equally unable to satisfy either the 
one or the other. At the same time, the persons on either side, who 
committed their children to our care, saw with as little distinctne.ss 
what they really wished of us, as we did the extent of our inability 
to satisfy their real wishes. But it had now become the fashion to 
send us children from all sides ; and so, in respect to pecuniary 
resources and eulogistic prattle, things went on for a considerable time 
in their old glittering but deceptive path.” 

The second evil was thia Much as is said in the report about the 
life in the institution having quite the character of that in a family, 
and even excelling it in many respects, still nothing could be less do- 
mestic than this life was. Leaving out of consideration Pestalozzi's 
residence, there were indeed in the old castle class rooms, dining 
rooms, and bed rooms, but the parlor, so justly esteemed by PesU- 
lozzi, was altogether wanting. Older boys who, as the expression is, 
had arrived at years of indiscretion, may have felt this want less ; but 
so much the more was it felt by the youngest — by children of six to 
ten years. I felt deeply on this account for my little Freddy, who, 
until he came to the institution, had grown up under the care of a 
tender mother in a lovely family circle. His present nncomfortiiblo 
and even desolate existence grieved me much, and troubled my con- 
science. For his sake, and at the same time, for the sake of the rest 
of the little boys, wo begged Pestalozzi to rent a beautiful dwelling 
house in the vicinity of Yverdun, where the children might find a 
friendly compensation for the life of the family circle which they had 
lost. We offered to take up our abode with them. 

This proposal also was declined. It may easily be supposed that in 
the consultation upon it, the weak side of the institution, the want of 
a parlor, and the impossibility even of supplying the place of the 
family life, was very fully discussed.* 

Many of the conversations I had with Pestalozzi I shall never for- 
get. One of them concerned the teachers of the institution, in par- 
ticular the under-teachers. I saw that many of them labored with 
the greatest fidelity and conscientiousness, even sacrificing themselves 

* We matle a third pmpnni, becauee it appeared to aa to be impoasible that Pettalozzi'a 
Ideaa could be realisetl in Y? erdiin under the then ejtwting cireumafaocea. We asked him to 
eftablieh in the cnntoti of Argoeia the lotif promiecd poor achool, and offered to eneage in 
the work oiir*elTei to the beat of our abiht j. Aa he declined this propnaal also, I thought it 
mv duly, e»i>ecial!y on account of the bt>y confided to me, to leave the instirurion. 
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for tlie good of the institution. I need only refer the reader to the 
autobiogr.sphy of honest, manful Ramsaucr, for evidence of this fact. 
But still there was something wanting in most of the teachers ; this 
Pestalozzi himself could not help feeling. In his new year's address 
of 1811, he said to them: “Do not attach a higher value to the 
ability to teach well, than tliat which it really has in relation to edu- 
cation as a whole. You have, perhaps, too early in your lives had to 
bear burdens which may have diminished somewhat the lovely bloom 
of your youth ; but to you as educators, that bloom is indispensable. 
You must seek to restore it I am not ignorant of your ability, your 
worth ; but just because I know them, I would wish to set upon them 
the crown of an amiable disposition, which will increase your worth 
and make even your ability a blessing.” 

In what then were the teachers deheient ? Pestalozzi points out 
one thing : many who had grown up in the institution had too early 
borne burdens, and had been kept in uninterrupted exertion. “ Those 
teachers who had been pupils of Pestalozzi," says Kamsauer, “ were 
particularly hard worked, for he at all times required much more from 
them, than ho did from the other teachers ; he expected them to live 
entirely for the house, — to be day and night concerned for the wel- 
fare of the house and the pupils. They were to help to bear every 
burden, every unpleasantness, every domestic care, and to bo respon- 
sible for every thing. Thus, for example, in their leisure hours, (that 
is when they had no lessons to give,) they were required at one time 
to work some hours every day in the garden, at another to chop 
wood for the fires, and, for some time, even to light them early in the 
morning, or transcribe, Ac. There were some years in which no one 
of us wen: found in bed after three o’clock in the morning; and we 
had to work summer and winter, from three in the morning till six in 
the evening."* Nearly all the work consisted in the direct perform- 
ance of school duties ; the teachers had no time to think of their own 
improvement. 

There was another thing. Most of the teachers of the institution 
might be regarded as so manj' separate and independent teachers, who 
had indeed received their first instruction there, but who had pa.ssed 
much too soon from learning to teaching, and wished to see how they 
could fight their way through. There was never any such thing as a 
real pedagogic.al lecture. Under such a course of training, it could 
not happen otherwise than that some of the teachers should strike 
into peculiar paths : of this Schmid gave an example. But it was an 

* IUm«turr'« iimc-table thowi that, from two or thrre o'clock la the morning till nine In 
the CTtoing, he wm Blmoet couilAntIjr occupied with utDctal duties. 
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equally necessary consequence, that tlie usual characteristic of such 
teachers should make itself apparent ; namely, a great want of self- 
knowledge and of a proper modest estimate of their own lulxrrs. 

“ Man only learns to know liimsetf in man.” 

I must know what others have done iu my department of science, 
in order tluit I may assign the proper place and rank to my own 
labors. It is incredible, how many of the mistaken views and prac- 
tices of Pestalozzi and his teachers sprang from this source. 

But there was a third thing that I brought against Pcstalozzi : his 
view of the teachers, and their relation to the methods and the 
methodical compendiuros. As already mentioned, the comjM^ndiums 
were to render all peculiar talent and skill in teaching as good as un- 
necessary. These methodical compendiums were like dressing 
machines, which did not, unfortunately, quite supply the place of 
the teachers, but still left the services of a man necessary ; just as in 
the mast perfect printing presses, a man must always be ap(>ointed, 
though indeed he scarcely requires the most ordinary degree of 
intelligence. 

Pcstalozzi's idea of a teacher was not much better than this ; ac- 
cording to his views, such a one had nothing to do, but to take bis 
scholars through the compendium, with pedantic accuracy, according 
to the directions how to use it, without adding thereto, or diminishing 
therefrom. He was never required to be more than just a step in ad- 
vance of the scholars. Just as if a guide with a lantern were to be 
given to a man traveling in the night, and the guide had not only to 
light the traveler, but first to find out the way himself with the aid 
of the lantern. The real teacher must have the destination and the 
road to it BO clear before his mind, that he shall bo able to guide the 
scholars without a lantern — without a book of method. lie must be 
able to say. La mithode c’tsl moi* 

But can any one imagine a more miserable piece of slave-work than 
that of a teacher who is strictly tied to a Pestalozzian compendium ? 
Is not all peculiar teaching power thereby fettered, — all disposition 
to sprightliness and decision in teaching and acting kept down, — all 
affectionate relation between teacher and scholar rendered impossible ?f 
At that time the institution appeared to me, in moments of sadness, 
as a great noisy education factory ; many mistook the dull noise 

* “ETrrjr ie4cher,*' ta^i Herder, ** xnuet have hit own method ; he mu«t have created it 
with intcllifcnce fur hlmaelf, otherwiae he will itot be raccetarul.*' 
t On leaving Yverdun In 1910 and gning (n Berlin. I attended ati examination at Plamann'a 
iMtilulion. How the free, independent, and unirammeled leaching of Frieaen and Ifarniech 
contraated with the cold, methodical, and conairaiued teaching of tiianj Pcataioxxian 
teachera! 
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of the machines for an expression of yontlifiil joyousness on the part 
of the pupils, while engaged in learning. 

Pestalozzi's view of the task of the teachers was too intimately 
connected with his general news on education, and had been too 
much realized in the institution to allow mo to entertain the idea of 
his changing it, although the good old man bitterly felt that my 
observation was not without foundation. r 

At a later period, when the brilliancy of the reputation of the in- 
stitution was decreasing more and more, Pestalozzi saw his under- 
teachers in the year 1817, as ho relates, “suddenly combine, like 
English factory work-people, desist by common consent from the per- 
formance of their duties, and declare in a body that they would give 
no more lessons, but would remain in a state of complete strike- 
idleness, until the salary of every one of them should be doubled.” 

Pestalozzi pressed me to teach mineralogy, and in doing so to make 
use of a small collection of minerals which the institution possessed. 
I replied that, if I did do so, I must entirely depart from the methods 
of instruction pursued in the institution. How so? asked Pestalozzi. 
According to that method, I replied, I should have to do nothing but 
to hold up before the boys one sjwcimen of the collection after an- 
other, to give the name of each, for example, “ that is chalk,” and 
thereupon to make the class repeat in unison three times, “ that is 
chalk.” It was thought that in this way the observation of actual 
objects and instruction in language were provided for at the same 
time. 

I endeavored to explain that such a mode of instruction made a 
mere show, giving the children words before they had formed an idea 
of the images of the minerals ; that moreover this process of percep- 
tion and conception was only disturbed by the talking of the teacher 
and the repetition of the scholars, and was therefore best done in si- 
lence. On Pestalozzi’s opposing this view, I asked him why children 
are bom speechless, and do not begin to learn to speak until they are 
about three years old ; why we should in vain hold a light before a 
child eight days old, and say “ light ” three times, or even a hundred 
times, as the child would certainly not try to repeat the word ; 
whether this was not an indication to us from a higher hand, that 
time is necessary for the external perception of the senses to become 
internally appropriated, so that the word shall only come forth as the 
matured fruit of the inward conception now fully formed. What 
I said about the silence of children struck Pestalozn. 

As far as my recollection extends, I have now related the most im- 
portant matters that were discussed between Pestalozzi, Schmid, and 
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myself. I should at the present day still uphold the views which 
I entertained at that time ; but, taught by so much experience, I should 
perhaps be able to do so with greater “ clearness ” than I could then 
have done. 

But here I will by no means represent myself as blameless, and 
accuse others. Although I believe that my opinions were right, I 
know that my conduct was wrong in several respects ; but this the 
unhappy circumstances of the institution will perhaps in some meas- 
ure excuse. I will only mention one thing. Unfortunately, Niederer 
and Schmid were already placed in complete opposition to each other 
by their different capabilities, labors, and aims ; in spite of my best 
endeavors, I found it impossible to effect a mediation between them, 
there was nothing left me but to side with the one or the other. 
Festalozzi himself allied me with Schmid, whose resolute and restless 
activity was a pledge to me that he would render powerful assistance 
in introducing reforms. I was thus brought almost involuntarily into 
opposition with Niederer. Even though I did not altogether agree 
wit!) his views, I ought to have emphatically acknowledged his self- 
sacrificing enthusiasm. I felt myself drawn to Krttsi by his mild 
disposition, but he too was agtunst Schmid. 

My silent observation was distasteful to the younger teachers ; can 
I blame them for it f While they were toiling with unheard of exer- 
tion from morning till night, and had been toiling in the same man- 
ner for years previously, I looked on at their toilsome life with a crit- 
ical eye. I appeared to them as a strange, quizzing, inactive intruder, 
and it was inevitable that I should so appear to them. They did not 
know that I had come with so high an opinion of the institution, that 
I wished at first only to look on, only to learn, in order to be able 
afterward to teach and to assist wherever I could. 

That high opinion I had imbibed chiefly from the report. The re- 
port led me to form an over-estimate of the excellence of the institu- 
tion before I went to Yverdun, and this over-estimate led me when 
there to think too lightly of its labors. I ought to have acknowl- 
edged then, the honest, conscientions, toilsome industry of several of 
the teachers, for instance, Ramsauer, even though they did not always 
bring to light discoveries that were entirely new ; misled by the 
report, I had hoped, it is true, to find there nothing else but new 
discoveries. 

But, notwithstanding all these evils, I should certainly have re- 
mained longer at Yverdun, and should have wrought in patient and 
persevering hope, had I not held it to be my duty to take away the 
boy intrusted to my care. I quitted Yverdun with him in May, 1810. 
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Soon after my departure, the long restrained enmity there broke out 
into an open feud. Schmid left the institutiou, and wrote against it. 

In the summer of 1611, Monsieur Jullien, Napoleon’s companion 
in arms in Egypt, and Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, visited 
Yverdun. lie remained in the institution six weeks ; his observations 
were embodied in two works.* 

During the war of 1814, the hospital department of the Austrian 
army required that the buildings of the institution should be given U[> 
fur a hospital. Fortunately, the Emperor Alexander was then at 
Basel : Pcstalozzi immediately went to him, and was received in the 
most friendly manner; in consequence of the interposition of the 
emperor, the hospital was not established at Yverdun at all, and in 
November of the same year Fcstalozzi received the order of St. 
Vladimir, fourth class. 

Schmid’s departure from the institution caused a very sensible void, 
the existence of which was painfully felt. Letters which Pestalozzi 
wrote to Niederer at that time, bear witness to the evil plight in which 
the institution was placed. “ 0 Niederer,” he writes, “ without 
strength and purity of purpose in those who surround us, all our en- 
deavors after what is great and high are lost; the sublime and 
good can not easily unfold themselves where weakness and worthless- 
ness peer forth from all comers — our greatest enemies are under our 
own roof, and eat from the same dish with us — it is better to be alone 
than to accept delusive aid from baseness.” 

In a second letter, Pcstalozzi writes : “ The internal weakness of 
our house has opened the mouth of the weakest among us, for them 
to give us monkey’s advice and hold public conferences about us 
among themselves. The great evil of our house comes from boys 
who here play the part of men, but who at every other place would be 
schoolboys.” 

In this period falls also the visit of the Prussian Chancellor of 
State, von Beyme, who entered the institution “ with a great predis- 
position in favor of Pcstalozzi,” and before he left it expressed himself 
to the effect, that if the institution held together for another year, he 
should look upon it as the greatest wonder, for that, in the instruction 
which he had seen given there, things were wanting which teachers in 
the lowest village schools would be ashamed to have neglected. 

Niederer felt more than any one else the void created by the de- 
parture of Schmid. As early as the end of the year 1813, he wrote 
to Schmid in the most conciliatory manner, and writing on the 10th 

* Pr^i» »ur I'inttihU d'Yverduntn I8l2;and E»prit tit la mithode d'MucaitentU 

M. Ptttdoxti. 
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of February, 1815, he says : “With Pestalozzi, Istake every thing I 
have upon bringing you back. Alone I can do nothing. You know 
wherein I am deficient, but with you and a few other distinguished 
and noble minded men, I do not (ioubt of the realization of an educa- 
tional heaven on earth.” 

Pestalozzi adduces these passages as certain proofs of Schmid's 
ability, and the high value of his services to the institution ; but they 
also testify to an honorable mind on the part of Niedcrcr, who did 
not attempt to conceal his own practical incompetency, and who re- 
pressed a deep-seated antipathy to Schmid, in order to realize his 
educational ideal. 

Schmid was then at the head of a school in Bregenz. At Nieder- 
er’s pressing invitation^he returned to Yverdun in the Easter of 1815, 
and now commenced a comprehensive reform of the institution, 
especially in an economical point of view. There soon arose a silent 
but general antipathy to him. 

On the 11th of the following December, Madame Pestalozzi died, 
aged nearly eighty years, having been the faithful and patient partner 
of her husband during forty-five years, through times of severe suffer- 
ing. At her funeral, after a hymn had been sung, Pestalozzi, turning 
toward the coffin, said : “ \Ve were shunned and contemned by all, 
sickness and poverty bowed us down, and we ate dry bread with 
tears; what was it that, in those days of severe trial, gave you and 
me strength to persevere and not cast away our hope T Thereupon 
he took up a Bible, which was lying near at hand, pressed it on the 
breast of the corpse, and said: “From this source you and I drew 
courage, and strength, and peace.” Her ggave is under two tall 
walnut trees in the garden of the castle. 

On this sorrowful day, the antipathy of many of the teachers 
toward Schmid first broke out into open enmity, which was never 
again appeased, and which positively poisoned the last twelve years 
of the poor old man’s life. From that time every blessing seemed to 
forsake the institution, and every new undertaking in which Pestalozzi 
engaged. 

Most of the teachers were against Schmid. Blochmann, for many 
years director of a flourishing educational establishment at Dresden, 
drew up a formal complaint against him, which was signed by KrQsi, 
Ramsauer, Stern, Ackermann, and others, in all twelve teachers. 

In the year 1816, these men left the iiMtitution, among them even 
Kriisi, so many years the fellow-laborer of Pestalozzi. “ Father,” he 
wrote to Pestalozzi, “ my time of enjoying your presence is past. I 
must leave your institution, as it is now conducted, if I am not 
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forever to lose my courage and strength to live for you and your work. 
For all that you were to me, and all that I was able to be to you, I 
thank God ; for all my shortcomings, I pray God and yourself to 
forgive me. 

At lengtli, in 1817, Niederer also separated from the institution ; 
Pestalozzi tried in vmn the following year to reconcile him with 
Schmid. Both of them acknowledged Pestalozzi as their master, and 
yet the reconciliation was impossible. They were too much opposed 
to each other, not merely in natural endowments, but in their aim and 
object, in the educational idea which each endeavored to realize in the 
institution. 

Niederer saw in Pestalozzi a man who had grasped with instinctive 
profundity the subject of human culture, but had given only a frag- 
mentary view of it, and who could not control the ideas which, as it 
were, possessed him. Niederer felt himself called to control them 
philosophically — to build up out of those mighty educational fragments 
a complete systematic theory. 

At first, Pestalozzi could not comprehend him, not understanding 
his philosophical language. At a later period, Pestalozzi saw in him 
the one man in the institution, who, standing on the pinnacle of Ger- 
man culture, was fitted to assign to the new method its proper place 
in the region of human culture generally. Only by such a man, he 
thought, could the educated world, especially Germany, be won over 
to his educational plans ; by such a man must his Swiss idiom be 
translated into an intelligible high German. Nay, for some time he 
even thought that Niederer understood him better than he understood 
himself 

Niederer was deficient in the practical skill requisite for carrying out 
his educational theory, as he himself frequently acknowledged. His 
intention in the institution was more to observe the results of the 
practical talent at work there, and in this manner to learn what he 
could, but at the same time to see that all the teachers wrought 
together with one mind toward one and the same object — the realiza- 
tion of the educational theory. 

No wonder that Pestalozzi, as he agjun and again afiirmed, did not 
feel himself attracted by Niederer’s peculiar character, even at times 
when the two men stood in a very friendly relation toward each other ; 
and just as little need we wonder that the old man subsequently 
dissolved a connection, which had been formed by his will rather than 
his inclination. 

But how entirely different was his relation to Schmid ! “ Inexpli- 

caple feelings,” he says, ” drew me toward him from the moment of 
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liis appearance in our circle, as I have never felt myself drawn toward 
any other pupil.” Pestalozzi writes characteristically : “ I must trace 
from its origin the ttrenyth which alone appeared capable of holding 
us together in this unhappy state.” This personified strength was no 
other than the shepherd boy Schmid, who had migrated from the 
Tyrolese mountains to Burgdorf. Pestalozzi says that be soon left his 
teachers behind him. “ By his practical talent and incessant activity,” 
continues Pestalozzi, “ ho soared above the influence of every other 
person in the house. I did not conceal that I looked upon the strength 
of this pupil, though still so young, as the main stay of my house.” 
Pestalozzi characterizes Schmid in the same way in an address which 
he delivered in the year 1818. “ I will not,” he says, “ make more 
of him than he is to me. I know him. lie has a natural power 
which, in its artlessness, penetrates where much art has often before 
my own eyes failed to enter. Schmid threw a bard shell about the 
kernel of my vanishing labors, and saved me.” 

Niedcrer also acknowledged in the fullest measure, the ability and 
activity of Schmid. Like Pestalozzi, Nicdercr saw in him a most 
indefatigable teacher of mathematics and drawing, who, by his ex- 
ample, as well as by severe censure, could incite the remaining teach- 
ers to conscientious activity ; be also saw in him a man' who, being a 
pupil of Pestaloza, was regarded as one of the fruits of the method, 
and who consequently impressed foreign visitors with a favorable idea 
of it. Thus it came that, in the year 1814, he hoped every thingfrom 
a reconciliation with Schmid. But how deceived he found himself, 
when Pestalozzi gave into Schmid's bands the sceptre over the entire 
institution. 

Blochmann, too, in his complaint, acknowledges Schmid’s “activity, 
perseverance, endurance, punctuality, administrative ability, his meri- 
torious services in establishing grater order in the institution, his 
skill in teaching the elementary branches of mathematics — a rare 
talent.” All these were qualities which neither Pestalozzi nor Niederer 
possessed, and which, therefore, marked out Schmid as an indispensa- 
ble member of the Stas' of teachers. But, if Blochmann and the 
other teachers who signed the complaint acknowledged this, why did 
they press for Schmid’s removal ? Because, they answer, in that 
document, “ the source of all that Schmid does is complete selfish- 
ness, ability without humility, without love, without self-denial, sound- 
ing brasia, a tinkling cymbal, and Schmid himself is wise as the serpent, 
but not harmless as the dove.” 

In a letter, (19th March, 1818.) to Pestalozzi, Nicdercr reproaches 
him with having overrated the ability of Schmid, and ability generally. 
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“Ruin,” lie says, “cntcrcJ your institution, when, dazzled and led 
away by individual instances of brilliant talents and results, you 
ceased to bestow any particular attention on that which by its nature 
can work only in silence, although it stands higher than talent, and 
alone can render the development of talent possible ; when you be- 
gan so to act as if you owed every thing to that with which you could 
make a display, and nothing to that which was not suited to this pur- 
pose. Under this fundamental error, I say more, under this funda- 
mental injustice, the mathematical side of the method and the insti- 
tution was made prominent, as if that singly and solely were the 
essence of the method and the salvation of humanity. Low and 
one-sided qualities were honored at expense of the higher ones. 
The qualities of good temper, fidelity, love, if they were not joined 
with those external qualities, were slighted and depreciated in the 
persons in whom they existed. In the kind of praise which you 
gave to the manual dexterity of utterly inexperienced youths in 
particular departments, you placed this dexterity above intelligence, 
knowledge and experience.” 

Let us now return to the history of the institution. 

In the Elaster of 1816, M. Jullien, already mentioned, came to 
Yverdun, bringing twenty-four pupils with him from France; but, 
annoyed, it is said, by Schmid, he quitted the institution the very next 
year. 

As already stated, Niederer separated from the institution in 1817, 
from which time ho conducted the girls’ school only, in company with 
his wife. In the same year, a most ignominious and lamentable law- 
suit, which lasted seven years, arose concerning the pecuniary affairs 
of this school, between Pestalozzi and Schmid, on one side, and 
Niederer, on the other. “It was in July, 1817,” says Pestalozzi, 
“that a letter referring to that quarrel suddenly threw me into a state 
of inward rage, which was accompanied by an outbreak of real de- 
lirium, and placed mo in danger of completely losing my reason, and 
sinking into utter insensibility.” Schmid took the old man to Billet, 
on the Jura, whose cooling heights acted wholesomely on the endan- 
gered state of his nerves. 'There ho poured out his sufferings in 
poems, in which his soul, now caught in the trammels of the most 
painful and ignoble relations, utters with wailing, its aspirations after 
heavenly freedom. Hero is one of those poems : — 

Fair bow, that smil'st amid the storm, 

Tliou teliest of tlio bliss of God 1 ' 

■With those soft beams of many hues, 

O shine in this afflicted heart 
Amid its wild and life-long storm 1 
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Tell me of brighter mom to come, 

0 tell mo of a bettor day, 

Fair bow, that joioest caiih to boar’n I 

Through all the dark and stormy days, 

The Lord hath been a rock to me, 

My soul sliall praise llis holy name 
Must I bo call'd from this lair earth, 

Ere thou appearest in my heart, 

And bringest with thee heavenly joys 
And that long wished for better day : 

Must I drink out the bitter cup—* 

The cup of fierce contending strife 
And enmity not reconciled — 

Till I have drained the deepest dregs : 

Must I from hence depart, 

Ere peace, the peace I seek, is found? 

1 own my burthen of offense. 

My many weaknesses I own, 

And with affection and with tears, 

All my oflTenders I forgive ; 

But death will bring me peace. 

And afler death's long night of rest, 

A better day will dawn for me I 
Thou herald of tlmt better day, 

How lovely then wilt thou appear 
Above my still and lonesome grave: 

Fair bow that slun’st like Hope through tears. 

Like snow new fallen on the ground, 

Like those bright flakes of winter-tido 
Which, beaming lovely in the sun, 

Sank into tliat new o{>on'd grave, 

W’hero lay the partner of my daj's: 

Fair bow, that shiu'st with heaven’s light, 

Thus lovely, in the hour of death, 

Do thou appear once more to me. 

Tlirough all the dark and stormy days, 

The Lord hath Ix'en a rock to mol 
My soul sliull praise his holy name 1 

An attempt, which Pcstalozzi made in 1817, to enter into connec- 
tion with Fellenbercf, was unsuccessful. In 1818, Schmid made ar 
arrangement with Cotta, (the groat Leipsig publisher,) for the publica- 
tion of a complete edition of I’estalozzi’s works ; subscriptions to a 
considerable amount soon flowed in. The emperor of Russia sub- 
scribed 5,000 roubles ; the king of Prussia, 400 dollars; the king of 
Bavaria, 700 guilders. Thereupon, Pestalozzi’s hopes revived. In 
a remarkable address, already mentioned, which he delivered on his 
seventy-third birth-day, the 12th of January, 1818, ho stated that he 
should appropriate to educational purposes, 60,000 French livres, 
which the subscription would yield. 

In the same address, Pestalozzi speaks freely on the subject of his 
relations to Niederer and Schmid, and justifies himself for having 
separated from the former and joined with the latter. lie hits 
off Niederer admirably when he says : “lam conscious of a high and 
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fervent love for him. Only he should not require me to value in 
him what I do not understand ; he should ascribe it to the weakness 
of my head, not to the hardness of my heart, if I fail to do so, and 
should not on that account pronounce me ungrateful. But what shall 
I say ? Here lies the very ground of complaint against me, namely, 
that I am no longer capable of following the sj)irit of my endeavors, 
and that through my incapacity, I cripjde and destroy the strength of 
those who are further advanced in that spirit than myself. It is 
an old complaint, that my spirit has left me ; that I have outlived my- 
self, and that the truth and the right of my labors have passed from 
mine into other hands. I know well, also, and I feel it deeply, that I 
do not possess, in the least degree, some qualifications which are es- 
sential to the furtherance of my views ; on the other hand I know 
just as c-erbiinly, that all those qualifications which I formerly pos- 
sessed, I still feel myself to possess in some vitality, and with an 
impulse to apply them to use.” 

Of this the address affords sufficient proofe; I will quote some 
passages. 

“ Man 1ms a conscience. The voice of God speaks in every man, and leaves no 
one unconvinced ns to what is good, and w'hat bad; what is right and what 
wrong." 

“ Contemplate man in the entire range of his development See, ho grows, 
he is educated, he is trained. Ho grows by the strength of his own self; he 
grows by the strength of his very being. lie is c<luaited by accident, by the 
actndentul tliat lic^s in his condition, in his circumstances, and in his relations. 
He is tniinud by art and by the will of man. The growtli of man and his pow- 
ers is God's doing. It proceeds according to eternal and divine laws. The edu- 
cation of man Ls accidental and dependent on the varying circumstances in which 
a man finds himself placeiL The training of man is mond. Only by the ac- 
cordance of the infiuences of education and training with the eternal laws of 
human growth is man really educated and tniined ; by contradiction betwee_ 
tlie means of his education and training and those eternal laws, man is mis- 
educated and inis-traincd." 

Pestalozzi gives a striking delineation of the contrast between tho 
old time and the new. 

“The time in which wo live, is really a time of excessive artificial refinement, 
in contradistinction to a high and pure sense of innocence, love, and Cuth, and 
that i)owerful attachment to truth and right which springs from these virtues. 
Who among us, if he Im) not an alien that neither knows tho present time and 
its s])irit, nor has searched into tho time of our fathers and its spirit but must 
acknowledge that tho time of our fathers was a better time, their spirit a better 
spirit; that their sincerity of purpose had its foundations laid immeasurably 
deeper, in the religion of the heart in strong earnestness in domestic and civil 
life, and in the daily e.vercise of indu.stry in the gootl works of a simple and sjit- 
isfying professional life, than can possibly be the case in our paralysing refine- 
ment of the powers of body and soul. Our fathers were cheerful, reasonable, 
and benevolent in all simplicity. Their circum.stinccs were i)cculiarly fitted to 
lead them daily and hourly in all innocence, in faith, and in love, to be good- 
tempered, rettective, and industrious; but our artificial refinement has rendered 
us disgu.sted with our lathers’ mode of life, and with the sources of their moral, 
domestic, and political elevation. Wo have almost entirely departed from their 
spirit and their mode of life. But it is for tills reason that wo have sunk so low 
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ID rcsport to tho eduration of the people. "We have the semblance of faith, love, 
and wi^lom, Imt not tho qmUities themselves ; and we live in a delusion, really 
without the virtues of our fathers, while they, though posseseiiig those virtm*s, 
were by no means satisfied with themselves, as wo an>. The pood and pious 
foundation which our fathers had in their mode of life itself for their views, feel* 
inps, opinions, and usages generally, and particularly in resp(«t to the training 
of chilflron and the relief of the poor, has sunk under our feet through the de- 
ception of our present artificial and frivolous mode of Ulb. Wo are no longer 
what we were, and we have oven lost tho feeling that we ought to l>ec-omo 
again in spirit and in truth what wo were. While wo praise our fithers with 
our mouths, wu are in heart far from them, and iu our doings wo stand at tlio 
very antipodes of tlieuL We hove substituted for their ability to do what was 
necessary, and their ignorance of what was useless, a large acquaintance with 
w’hat is useh.^s and an inability to do what is necessary. Instotul of their 
healthy spirit, well exercised in mother-wit, we have forms, not so much of 
thinking as of verbal expressions about what has been thought, whieh suck tlie 
blood out of good sense, like a marten that fixes itself upon tlie nock of a poor 
dove. We no longer know our neighbors, our fellow citizens, or oven our poor 
relations ; but wo make up for it by reading tho newspapers and periodicals, by 
learning the genealogical register of the kings of the world, tho anecdotes of 
courts, of the tlioatro, and of capital cities, and we raise ourselves to a daily 
cliange in our political and religious opinions, ns in our clothes, running, on ono 
side, from infidelity to capucinade, and from capuciruuie to infidelity, just as, on 
the other side, wu run from sans-cullottism to tight-lacing and loading strings. 
Our Cithera cultivated a general simple, and powerful intellect ; but few of them 
troubled themselves with researches into higher tnttha, which are diificult to 
fathom: wo do very little indeed toward rendering ourselves capable of cultiva- 
ting a general and profliund spirit of thought and research : but we all learn to 
talk a great deal about sublime and almost unfathomable truths, and strive very 
zealoasly to get to rotul tho results of the profbundest thinking in tho popular 
dt.'seriptions of almanacs and daily pamphlets, and to put them into tho mouth 
of people gi'nerally. Among our wthers, every honest man sought to do ono 
tiling well at least, namely, tlio work of his calling, and every man might with honor 
learn every trade; now our notables are mostly bom to their callings. Num- 
lierless Individuals are ashamed of the rank and profession of their fiitiiers, and 
l)oliove tlicmselrus to l>o called to pry into and carp at tho professional knowl- 
edge of all ranks; and tho habit of prating al>out all professions and diw’harg- 
ing one’s own imperfectly is becoming more general every day, among both tho 
notable and unnotable men of our time. All spirit of political strengtli has fled 
fr«un amongst us. In tho present state of society wo no longer ask what wo 
really arc, but what we possess and what we know, and how wo nmy set out 
all our po.s.sc'ssions and knowledge for show, put them up for sale, and barter 
them for the means of feo.sting ourselves, so that wo may tickle our palates 
with* the refined enjoyments of all tho five divisions of the globe, whose appe- 
tites must by sucii conduct be almoat inevitably engendered in us. And when 
we have in thi.s way succeeded in rendering ourselves powerless and degraded 
in hotly and soul in respect to the pure clairaa of tho humanity of our nature, 
and of tho eternal and divine essence which lies at its foundation, — then, in tho 
Slate of debility and giddiness into which the fever has thrown lu*, we further 
seek to force up the appearance of a cliaracter whoso truth and purity we en- 
tirely lack. In this sbxto, wo seek to cover over the outward appearances of 
our debility and desoUition by a violent employment of the means of ailju-stmcnt 
and concealment, which kill heart and spirit and humanity ; and verily we have 
sunk to tho emfdoyinent of such means iu many matters connected witli thec-d- 
ucation of tho jxeplc and the relief of tho poor. Thus it Is that wo kill in 
ourselves, Iho very essence of tho powers of the soul, those hunmn gifts divine ; 
and then, when a shadow of tho powers which wo have killed flutters in u.s, 
we ornament the works of its Muttering with golden frames, and hang them up 
in splendid apartments, whoso shining floors ore unable to bear any of the good 
works of the ordinary life of man.” 

In anotlier place, Pcstalozzi says : “ Tho gardener plants and waters, 
but God giveth tho increase/' It is not tho educator that implants 
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any faculty in man ; it is not tbe educator that gives breath and life 
to any faculty : he only takes care that no external influence shall 
fetter and disturb the natural course of the development of man's in- 
dividual faculties. “The moral, the spiritual, and the artistic 
capabilities of our nature must grow out of themselves, and by no 
means out of the results produced by art, which has been mixed up 
with their education. Faith must be called forth again by faith, and 
not by the knowledge of what is believed ; tliinking must be calleil 
forth again by thinking, and not by the knowledge of what is thought, 
or of the laws of thinking ; love must be called forth again by loving, 
and not by the knowledge of what is loveable or of love itself ; and art 
must be called forth again by ability, and not by endless talk about 
ability.” 

The reader can judge from the passages just cited whether any de- 
gree of youtliful freshness still lingered in the mind and heart of the 
old man of seventy-three. 

But his “ unrivaled incapacity to govern,” as he himself calls it, 
did not forsake him. He established apoor school in 1818 at Clindy, 
in the vicinity of Yverdun; a commencement was made with twelve 
boys. “ They were to be brought up as poor boys,” says Pestalozzi, 
“ and receive that kind of instruction and training which is suitable 
for the poor.” But after a short time, children were admitted to Imard 
in the establishment, at a fee of twelve louis d’or per annum ; and in 
a few months the number of these pupils rose to thirty. It m.ay be 
easily imagined that the presence of paying boarders would of itself 
destroy the character of the place as a school for the poor. But this 
result was occasioned in a still higher degree by some remarkably 
stupid experiments in teaching. An Englishman,* of the name 
of Greaves, visited Yverdun in 1819 ; he offered to teach these poor 
Swiss children English without remuneration, and his offer was ac- 
cepted. On this step Pestalozzi himself remarks: “This created an 
impres,sion, which, considering the original destination of these chil- 
dren, led us very far astray.” To the instruction in English w.as 
added soon after instruction in French and Latin. Pestidozzi says, 
the poor children had made extriiordinary progreas in the elementary 
subjects. lie adds, nevertheless, “ I had no longer an establishment 
for the poor ; but, on the contrary, two scientific ones, which I could 
not now allow to remain separated. Thus the so-called poor school 
at Clindy was amalgamated with the institution at Yverdun.” Ac- 
cording to Pestalozzi’s account, the poor scholars were “models 

* A Mcorrd Englishman enterpd Ihe establishmrnl the asmr jrsr, as Ihe rnll^ous Instructor 
of the Eoflish pupils who had been admitted. Later, ** above half a dozen poor children '* 
were ereo sent from England lo tbe school I 
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\rorthy of imitation” to the pupils of the institution, especially in 
their acquirements. Many of them were employed as teachers. 
“ The instruction which was given by the pupils of our poor school, 
(says be,) was preferred, on account of its solid and natural character 
to that of the most accomplished among the elder teachers of our 
house.” (!) They threw their strength chiefly into arithmetic and 
geometry. Is it to be wondered at, that these poor children soon 
began to place themselves on a level with the children of the institu- 
tion, and liked playing with them out of school hours better than 
chopping wood and carting manure ; — that, instructed in three foreign 
languages, they did not like the idea of becoming masters of poor 
schools, and of having learnt Latin to no purpose I 

Pestalozzi acknowledged, when it was too late, “ that the estab- 
lishment had taken such a direction that it was no longer to be 
looked upon as a poor school, but as a school for imparting the ele- 
ments of a scientific education.” The particular reason of the failure 
had been “that these children were led into acquirements, habits, 
pretensions, dreams, and appetites, which did not suit the character 
of their original destination, and even tended to unfit them for it.” 

Festalozzi’s unhappy disputes with Niederer and others went on 
uninterruptedly during this time. At last a reconciliation was 
brought about through the noble exertions of deputy governor Du 
Thou. On the 31st of December, 1823, Niederer wrote an apology 
to Schmid in the name of Kiiisi and himself^ in which, at the same 
time, it was said thatany future dispute should be settled by an arbiter. 

Unfortunately, newspapers and controversial writings of those 
years have made the public only too well acquainted with this dis- 
pute. Pestalozzi’s worst enemies could not have conceived any thing 
that would have been more calculated to damp the public enthusiasm 
for him. 

Who would like to undertake the task of placing before readers 
the details of these unfortunate occurrences, especially when it is con- 
sidered that they almost exclusively concerned private interests f On 
February 1st, 1823, Pestalozzi wrote to Niederer a conciliatory letter, 
which shines forth in the midst of this lawsuit like a brilliant gem 
out of the mire. I give the following passage from this letter with 
pleasure : — 

“ De.vk Mb. Niedeber,* — Call to mind what wo once hoped from each other 
and wliat wc were to each other. 1 would again hope from you what I formerly 
hoped, and I would again bo to you what I formerly was. But we must make 
the way to this possible for each other ; we must help each other to clear the 
way to it, each from tlio point on which he stands. Let us do this. Above all, 

* lo November, 1324, ibe lawsuit which has bcaa meaUooed was termioaled by 
arbitration. 
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let Qs, without circumlocution and without condition, forKivo each otlicr, and 
unite w*ith a pure intention in true love, in true friendship, and in an under- 
taking which will be for our mutual happinesA. Kiederer, btatomo again aa far 
ns you cun my old Niedercr — such on you were twenty years ago. Madatno 
Nicdercr, bo also to me again something of what you were then. I will readily 
be to botli of you again, as lar ns I can, what I then was. How I long for the 
time when our hearts ahtdl bring us to ourselves agtun, and when, in the path 
of rejd stdf-ktiowledge wo shall attain to love, which is equally our duty as 
f 'hrintians, and the pressing need of our condition. Ohl Niederer, how 1 long 
for the time when strengthened and eanctided by tliis renewed love, we sliall bo 
able to go once more to the Holy .Sacrament, when the festival comes round, 
witliout having to fear that tho entire commune in which wo live, scandalized 
by ourconducL will shudder at our coming to the Lord's table, and will cast 
ul»on us looks of indignation as well a.s pity. Oh I NUslercr, tho path of this 
renewed love is the only one which will lead to true honor, as it is also tho only 
one which will lead to tho restoration of a lost semblance of honor. Ohl 
Niederer, think not that the tricks and cliicanery of law can ever bring us to the 
pinnac le of honor to which wo can raise ourselves by tlie restoration of our love. 
Aly old Iriend, let us make clean the inside of the platter, before wo trouble 
ourselves about the false glitter of the outside." 

llicse latncDtable lawsuits had naturally the worst influence on the 
hybrid institution. Pestalozzi felt this most painfully, and thought 
that his poor school would succeed, if he could only transfer it from 
unlucky Yverdun to Neuhof, in the canton of Argovia — the same 
Neuhof where, many years before, he had made his first important edu- 
cational experiments. He had a new house built there for the purpose. 

Each of the poor children who had been admitted into the school 
had bound himself to remain in it fiveyears, from 1818 till 1823. The 
five years ran out. Pestalozzi confidently hoped that many of these 
children would follow him to Neuhof, and form the nucleus of the 
new establishment. But not one remained. As I have already 
remarked, they had imbibed grander ideas from the instruction which 
they had enjoyed, and they sought to make their fortune in other 
ways. “They considered it,” says Pestalozzi, “beneath their dignity 
to be appointed teachers in a Pcstalozzian poor school at Neuhof.” 
When at last even a favorite pupil of his rejected all his offers, and 
went away clandestinely from Yverdun, the old man’s heart was full. 
“The illusion, in my mind,” he says, “as to the possibility of trans- 
planting to Neuhof an establishment in Yverdun of which not an 
inch was in reality any longer mine, was now entirely dispelled. To 
resign myself to this conviction, required me to do no less than aban- 
don all my hopes and aims in regard to this project, as for me com- 
pletely unattainable. I did so at last, and on March 17th, 1824, 1 
announced my total inability further to fulfill the expectations and 
liopcs which I had excited, by my projected poor school, in the hearts 
of so many philanthropists and friends of education.” 

At length, in the year 1825, Pestalozzi also broke up the institution, 
after it had stood for a quarter of a century ; and he returnerl, an old 
man of eighty years, and tired of life, to Neuhof, where, exactly half 
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a ceutury before, he had begun his first poor school. “ Verily,” he 
says, “it was as if I w’as putting an end to my life itself by this 
return, so much pain did it give me.” 

Pestalozzi had but one child, a son, who was born in 1770, and died 
at the early age of twenty-four, leaving a son himself.* This grand- 
son of Pestalozzi was in possession of the estate of Neuhof ; to him 
the old man went. 

In these last years of his life, he wrote the “Song of the Dying 
Swan ” and the “ Fortunes of my Life.” He looked back with deep 
pain on so many shipwrecked enterprises, and acknowledged that the 
blame was his, as the wreck had been brought on by his incompetency 
to manage the helm. He speaks, as we have seen, with equal candor 
of his fellow-workers. 

These last writings of Pestalozzi have been regarded by many as 
the melancholy and languid outpourings of the heart of a dying old 
man. As far as concerns the old man’s judgments on the institution, 
as it was at the time of my stay at Yverdun, I have already remarked 
that I consider them for the most part highly truthful, and as afford- 
ing evidence that he was not deficient in manly clearness and 
penetration even in his old age. 

In May of the year 1825, he was elected President of the Helvetian 
Society of Shinznach, of which he was the oldest member. The fol- 
lowing year he delivered a lecture before the Education Society of 
Brugg, on, “ The simplest means which art can employ to educate 
tlie child, fron^ the cradle, to the sixth year, in the domestic circle.” 
Thus the gentle influence of home education remained to the last the 
object of his love, as it had been fifly-aix years before, when he wrote 
“ Leonard and Gertrude.” 

On the 21st of July, 1826, Pestalozzi, in company with Schmid, 

visited the establishment of the excellent Zeller in Bruggen. The 

children received him with singing. An oak wreath was handed to 

him, but he did not accept it : “ Not to me,” he said, “ but to 

Innocence belongs the wreath.” The children sang to him the 

song by Goethe which he has introduced into “ Leonard and Gertrude.” 

Thou art from highest skies, 

Kvery storm and sorrow stilling; 

Hearts that doubled anguish tries 
Doubly with thy sweetness tilling ; 

On the wave of passion driven, 

Oh, how longs my soul for rest I 

Peace of Heaven 

Como, oh come within my breast 

Tears choked the voice of the old man. 

*Th« widow, an excellent woman, subsequently married a Mr. Kuster, and remaineb 
attached to Pestalozxi with true affection. 
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From his youth, Pestalozri ha<l been weakly in constitution, and he 
had repeatedly suffered severe attacks of illness. In the year 1806, 
he was suddenly knocked down in the street by the pole of a carriage, 
and trampled under foot by the horses. “ It is a great wonder,” he 
said in an address on New Year’s Day, 1808, ‘‘that I was saved from 
under the horses’ feet. Sec, they tore the clothes from off ray back, 
but did not touch my body.” 

In the year 1812, he suffered very severely for a long time from 
accidentally running a knitting needle into his ear. 

But, notwithstanding slight ailments and dangerous accidents, his 
life was prolonged to a very advanced age. 

At length he approached the end of his earthly existence. Some 
lime before his death, he said: “I forgive my enemies; may they 
find peace now that I go to eternal rest. 1 should liked to have lived 
another month, to have completed my last labors; but I again 
thank God, who in His Providence calls me away from this 
earthly scene. And you, my children, remain in quiet attachment 
to one another, and seek for happiness in the domestic circle.” Soon 
after, he breathed his last. He had lain ill only a few days. On the 
loth of February, 1827, he had been removed from his country 
house to the town of Brugg, in order that ho might be nearer to his 
physician; on the morning of the ITth he died, after violent parox- 
ysms of fever; and on the 19th ho was buried. His corpse was 
carried past the new poor school which he had begun to build, hut 
could not complete, and was interred with a quiet and modest funeral 
service at the village of Birr. Few strangers attended his funeral, 
for the snow lay thick on the ground, and his interment took place 
sooner than might have been expected ; the news of his death had 
scarcely been received in the canton of Argovia. Schoolmasters and 
children from the surrounding villages sang their thanks to the 
departed in artless strains over his grave.* 

Pestalozzi rests from the labors of his toilsome life. 

At the grave a Sabbatli stillness sets in; we look back upon the 
past, but, at the same time, we look forward into the eternal life of 
the departed, and ask whether, in time, he seriously prepared himself 
for eternity — whether all the labors of his life were done in the Lord, 
and whether he died in the Lord. 

Not as severe judges do wo ask, but in all the humility of co- 
redeemed sinful fellow-men ; we ask with the fond wish that he may 
be blessed eternally. 

* HeuMler. 
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In a letter written in the year 1793, Pestalozzi says, “Wavering 
between fetlings, which drew me toward religion, and opinions, wiiich 
led me away from it, I went the dead way of my time ; I let the es- 
sential part of religion grow cold in ray inmost heart, without really 
deciding against religion.” 

That is the judgment which he pronounced upon himself in his 
forty-eighth year ; at the time of Robespierre, when the earthy polit- 
ical element reigned to such a degree in the minds of men, that no 
quiet abode remained for the religious element. 

The “ Evening Hour of a Hermit,” written thirteen years earlier, 
when the world was more tranquil, and as yet not off its hinges, con- 
tains passages which are penetrated with true Christian unction. To 
these belongs especially the concluding passage of the whole, already 
quoted, in which Pestalozzi speaks of Christ as “ the Son of God, 
who with suffering and death has restored to mankind the universally 
lost feeling of filial love toward God — the Redeemer of the World 
— the sacrificed Priest of the Lord — the Mediator between God and 
sinful mankind and of his doctrine as “ the revelation of God the 
Father to the lost race of his children.” 

But other passages of this paper, enticing as they sound, are at 
variance with essential doctrines of Christianity. Thus the one in 
which Pestalozzi says, “Faith in God, thou art the pure sense of 
simplicity — the ear of innocence listening to the voice of nature, 
which proclaims that God is father.” 

Where is the ear of innocence to be found ? Tlie Scripture saith : 
“ There is none righteous, no not one : There is none that understand- 
eth, there is none that seeketh after God. They are all gone out of 
the way, they are together become unprofitable ; there is none that 
doeth good, no, not one.” (Romans iii., 10, 11, 12.) 

Where is the car of innocence ? If it were to be found among 
men, then it might certainly hear a voice of nature, proclaiming that 
God is father. In that case, the heathen might also have prayed, 
“ Our Father.” But nowhere do we find the slightest evidence that 
the ancients loved their gods, not to say God, with filial love. 

And, could man by nature love God, to what purpose were Christ 
the restorer of the lost filial love of mankind ? But this very ex- 
pression itself appears to me to be almost a euphemism for “ The 
loan hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” (Isaiah liii., 6.) 

AVe saw, in considering the book, “ How Gertrude teaches her 
Children,” how deep an influence Pcstalozzi’s notion of the innocence 
of chililren exercised upon his educational theory ; like Rousseau, ho 
wanted to gather figs of thistles. Did he retain this notion to the 
end of his life? We shall answer this question in the negative. 
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In “ Leonard and Gertrude,” all tlie stress is laid upon active chris- ' 
tianity, love is occasio7ja//y placed ’almost in opposition to faith: a 
dead, hypocritical faith not l>einf^ always distinguished with sufficient 
exactitude from true faith, which is active in love. The clergyman in 
Leonard and Gertrude is an honest man, but strongly inclined to mere 
moralizing; his care of his flock is more that of a faithful personal 
friend, than of one acting in the spirit and strength of a church. 

In the “ Researches,” Christianity is styled a religion of morality — 
an effort to make the spirit subdue the flesh. If, according to the let- 
ter cited, Pestalozzi wavered between feelings, which drew him toward 
religion, and opinions, which led him away from it, both feeling and 
Christianity give place, in the work just mentioned, to this belabored 
product of the intellect. 

In the book, “How Gertrude teaches her children,” tlie cduc.i- 
tional theory is, as we have seen, extremely weak on the religious 
side ; it is more a rhetorical theory of intellectual developments 
estranged from Christ. 

But in this book, also, Pestalozzi’s feelings repeatedly glances 
through ; there stand forth the aim and yearning desire of his toil- 
some life, the depth of a love which brought upon the poor helpless 
man countle.ss sorrows and almast drove him to despair. From the 
depths of his necessity, he then cries to God, praying, hoping, offering 
up his thanks : “ Friend,” he writes to Gesner, ^ let mo now for a 

moment forgot my aim and my labors, and abandon myself entirely 
to the feeling of melancholy which comes over me, when I remember 
that I still live, though I am no longer myself. I have lost every 
thing, I have lost myself ; nevertheless, thou, O Lord, hast preserved 
in me the desires of my life, and hast not shattered to pieces before 
my eyes the aim of my suffering, as thou hast shattered the aim of 
thousands of men, who cornipted themselves in their own ways. 
Thou hast preserved to me the work of my life, in the midst of my 
own ruin, and hast caused to arise upon me, in my hopeless declining 
age, an evening brightness, the sight of whose loveliness outweighs 
the sufferings of ray life. Lord, I am not worthy of the mercy and 
faithfulness which thou bast shown toward me. Thou, thou alone, 
hast had mercy on the trampled worm ; thou alone hast not broken 
the bruised reed ; thou alone hast not quenched the smoking flax ; 
and hast not, to the latest period of my life, turned away thy face 
from the offering, which from childhood I have desired to bring to the 
forsaken in the land, but have never been able to bring.” 

Before I consider the religious character of Pestalozzi’s later works, 

I will first look at that of his institution. It is best delineated by 
Ramsauer. lie entered the institution at Burgdorf in 1800, as 
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a boy of ten years ; he left it at the nge of twenty-six, as head teach- 
er, when he went from Yverdun to Wurzburg. Thus he had, both aa 
a learner and as a teacher, become acquainted with the religious ten- 
dency of the institution. When, in later years, the d^ep truth and 
solemn sanctity of Christianity dawned upon his awakened conscience, 
which impelled him to self-knowledge, then first did he learn to form 
a just estimate of that religious tendency. lie narrates as follows : — 

“In Burgdorf^ an active and onliroly new mode of life opened to mej there 
reigned so much love and simplicity in the institution, the life was so greni.il — I 
could almost say patriarchal ; not much was learned, it is true, but Pestalozzi 
was the father, and the teachers wore the friends of tho pupils; Pcstalozzi's 
morning and evening prayers had such a fervor and simplicity, that they carried 
away every one who took part in them ; he prayed fervently, read and ex- 
pbined Gellcrt's hymns impressively, exhorte<l each of tho pupils individually 
to private prayer, and saw that some pupils said aloud in tho bedrooms, every 
evening, the prayers which they had learned at home, while ho explained, at 
the same time, that the mere repeating of prayers by rote was worthless, ainl 
that every one should rntlier pray from Ids own heart. Such exhortations 
became more and more rare at Yvei^un, and tho praying aloud ceased altogeth- 
er, like so much else that bad a genial character. Wo all felt that more must 
bo learned than at Burgdorf; but we all fell, in consequenoe, into a restless 
pu.shing and driving, and the individual teachers into a scramble oAer distinction. 
Pestalozzi, indeed, remained the same noble-hearted old man. wholly forgetting 
himself and living only for the welfare of others, and infti.sing his own spirit 
into the entiro household ; but, as it arose not so much from tho religious ar- 
rangements and from Pestalozzi's principles, a.s from his personal character, that 
BO genial a life had prevailed at Burgdorf, that spirit could not last long, it could 
not gain strength and elevate itsedf into a Christian spirit. On tho other liand, 
so long as the institution was small, Pestalozzi could, by his thoroughly nmiahlo 
personal character, adjust at once every sHglit discordance ; ho stood in much 
closer relation with every individual member of the circle, and could thus 
observe every peculiarity of disposition, and inlluence it according to necessity. 
This ceased when the family life wuis tmnsfomied in the institution into a con- 
stitutional state existence. Now the indhidual was more ejisily lost in tho 
crowd ; thus there arose a desire, on tho part of each, to make himself felt and 
noticoti. Kgotism made its appearance every day in more- pointo<l firms. Knvy 
and jealousy rankled in the breasts of many. The instruction, calculaU*d only 
for tho development of tho mind, nourished feelings of m.>lflHlmess and pride ; 
and tho counU*r|X)i8<'. which only tlie fear of God could have given, was not 
knowTi. Instead of being told tliat only that teacher could labor with God's 
blessing w’ho had attained to the knowlcxigo and tho l)clief of tho highest 
truths, and had thus come to see that he wa.s nothing of himself but that ho 
Imd to thank God for whatever he was enabled to be or to do, and that every 
Christian, but especially the educator, had daily cause to pray to God for pa- 
tience, love, and humility, and fi>r wiwlom in doing and avoiding ; instead of this, 
wo heard day after (hty that man could do every thine tliat he wiahctl, that ho 
coiild do every tiling of himselC and that be alone could lielp himself. Ifad tlio 
otlierwise so noble Pcsbdozzi made tho Bible the foundation of all moral and 
religious education, I verily believe that tlie institution would still have been in 
exiflUmf*©, oven os those institutions are still in existence and working with suc- 
cess wliich were founded by Franke, upward of one hundred yeara ago, with 
small means, but in full reliance on God. But, instead of making the pupils fa- 
miliar with tho Bible, Pestalosxi, and those of his assistauts w’ho gave tlio 
so-called religious instruction, or conducted tho so-called morning and evening 
prayers, fell more and more in each succeeding year into a mere empty moral- 
izing; and hence it may be understood how it could happen Uiat I grew up in 
this institution, was confirmed there, and for sixteen years led a very active and 
morally good life, without acquiring even the slightest acquaintance with tlie 
word of God. I did, indeed, many a time hoar the Bible named, and even beard 
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Pestalozzi complain that nobody read it, and say that in his youth tilings had 
been better in this respect; at the domestic worship on Sundays, and during my 
conllntmtion instruction, I also frequently heoni individual texts read and arbi* 
trarily explained ; but neither I nor any other of the young men obtuiuod any 
idea of the sacredness and connection of God's word. Just as Pcstilozzi, by the 
force of ills (lersonal cliaracter, attached most of his assistants to himsell' fur 
3 'eara, so that they forgot themstdves as ho forgot himself^ when good was to bo 
done, so also, and much more, might he have inspired them for tlie Gospel, and 
the blessing of God would then have rested on him and them, and the institution 
would have l>ccomo a Christian seminary. It would not have been necessary 
on this account to hang out a sign-board >^ith the words " Christian Kducntional 
In.stitution,^’ displayed upon it; on the contrary, the more quietly and mo<lestIy 
Pestalozzi and his assistants had conducted themselves, the more elTcctively 
would they have worked, and even the most noisy blusterer would soon have 
come to jwreeive how very little he could be and do of luinseli^ aud thus would 
have become capable of learning something from strangers. Perhaps some per- 
son or other may be disposed to reproach mo with one>sidedncas, inju-stice, or 
even ingmtitude, toward Pestalozzi, and to oppose to my testimony the fact that 
at Yverdun Pcstulozxi employed every Friday morning principally in repreetmt- 
ing Jestis to us as the great exemplar of love and self sncritice; or 1 may bo 
asked whether 1 have quite forgotten the xeal with which Niederer oflen gave 
the coufinuation instruction. But, in reply to this, I can only refer to tlie facts 
whicli 1 have just detailed.” 

I couM add but little to this statement of Ramsauer. When I was 
in the institution, the religious instruction was given by Niedercr, but 
no stranger was allowed to be present at it We may form a tolera- 
bly correct notion, however, of the manner in which he gave it, from 
what is said on the subject in the Report to the Paronts.^^* 

" All the elder pupils, (says the report,) receive positive religious instruction 
tvt'ico a week. The guiding thread that is used for this purpose is the course of 
tiio religious development of the human race, as described in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, fh»m the Mr^ic records downward, and, based on this, the pure doc- 
trines of Jesus Christ, os he announced them in his Goeped. We base the 
Wi»cliing of moral duties chiefly on Christ's sermon on tlic mount, and the teach- 
ing of doctrines chiefly on St John’s OospcL The latter Is road connectedly 
and explaine<l from itself and from Christ’s eternal frmdomental view of God and 
of himselfl os the visible imago and rcprestmtalive of the god-head and the god- 
like, of the relation of mankind to G^, and of the life in God. We seek, by 
the example of Clirist, and by the manner in which he viewed and treated men 
and things and their relations, to awaken in the children an intuitive leaning 
toward the life and conduct, the belief and hope, which are foundcKl in the un- 
changeable nature of religion, and to render these tilings habitual to them, aud 
by the development of those gmctii through which the Father shone in Him, to 
raise them to such a mind and mode of life, that God may shine in them also. 
AVe do not combat religious error, but endeavor to impart only religious truth. 
AVo sock the ground of all dogmas and the source of all religious views in the 
nature of religion, in the nature of man, and in his propensities, powers, 
wants, and relations, in order that the child may learn to distinguish the truth 
in every garb and the substance in every form. The conrso pursued for the at- 
t.^inment of the last-named object, or the elementary religions instruction, pre- 
paratory to the positive doctrines of revelation, is based specially on the solution 
of the following que-stions: 1. AVliat is the original religious caj>ahUity in human 
nature, or what arc the elements of all religious development and education, in 
so fur ns they exist in man himsell) and proceed from him as sometliing implanted 
in him by God? These elements are perco]itious and feelings. 2. By what 
means and in wliat manner must these primitive religious perceptions and feel- 
ings necessarily be excited and brought to consciousness in him 7 Hero it is 
especially the relation to father and mother, to nature, and to society, that is 

* Tticre ii oo doubt ibtt this pamge it from Nicderer't pen. 
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regarded os a mcann of rolipnoos excitation and education. 3. By wliat means 
and in what manner does man originally and ncoossarily express the religious 
perceptions and feelings excited in him ? And to what does all this lead man ? 
We Qnd here principally the expression of the religious disposition as a gesture; 
the expression of the religious notion as a word ; the expression of the religioua 
oonteinplation as an image. The first dovelo])s itself as ceremony, the second 
as iastruction and doctrine, the last os symbol and image-worship. With tho 
course of this development is connected the development of what utters itself 
unchangeably in human nature as veritable and eternal religion, every where 
opemtive, and of what, as sensual degeneracy, errors of tho passions, and person- 
al depravity, leads to superstition and infidelity, to idolatry and image- worship, 
to hypocritical self-delusion and deception of others, and lastly, to the contempt- 
uous rejection of all that is divine and sacred. The pupil finds the key to the 
clear comprehension of this in the intuitive consciousness of the awaking and 
course of his own feelings, in the impressions which tilings make on his own 
mind, and in the religious arrangements by which ho is surrounded. As matter 
of fact, the whole is oxomplifiod in the history of the religious culture of man- 
kind. Tho indication thereof or tho thread to which the explanation must bo 
attached, in giving tho instruction, exists in the language of everynation. Tho 
most imjwrtant results to be accomplished by tho instruction are : That the pu- 
pil shall lay hold of tho true and tho eternal in their origin ; that ho shall look 
upon tho human race as essentially religious, and os an organic whole, develop- 
ing itself according to necessary and divine laws; that, understanding also in 
its origin and in its consequences the fall from God and tlie god-like, he shall all 
the more earnestly and faithfully follow tho way of return to God and to the life 
in Him, so that, l^ing thus prepared, ho may comprehend the worship of God 
in spirit and in truth, the significance of the eternal Gospel; so that he may 
attain to an inward godly existence, as he lives outwardly in an intelligent 
existence.” 

I have quoted the whole of this passage, because it shows how far 
the religious instruction was removed from all believing fervor and 
childlike simplicity, from Christian simplicity, as we meet with it in 
Luther's small catechism. But this passage characterizes only the 
religious instruction in the institution, and by no means Pestalozzi's 
religious views and practice. 

Still it is clear that at Yverdun ho also had in view much less mor- 
al education than intellectual. lie wished, by means of the latter, to 
lay before the world striking results of the method ; but how shall he 
show pas.sing strangers the results of moral education, a humble mind 
and a loving heart, or shall he even expose them rudely to public gaze 
by an examination ? To which was added, that in the multitude of 
boys he despaired of being able to take each one individually to 
bis heart as a father would do, who never loves his children only en 
masse, 

I now return to Pestalozzi’s writings, and come to those which he 
wrote in his old age. 

In several of his addresses to tho inmates of his house, there are 
passages which bear witness that even during the years which he 
pa.sscd at Yverdun, Christianity still lived in his inmost soul ; peaceful 
Sabbath and festival tones soar above tho restless and noisy week-day 
work. So in hi# Christmas address of 1810. 

“ I have been told by old people, (ho said,) and I have partly seen myself^ 
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that Christmas Eve used to be a night like no other. The day of the highest 
earthly joy was not its sbiulow. The anniversary of the deliverance of tho 
country from slavery, the anniversary of freedom, was not to be compared to it. 
It was quit© a heavenly night, a night of heavenly joy. In its still service ded- 
icated to God, resounded the words: 'Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.' When tlie angels still esseuibkd, os it 
were, over tho heads of men, at this hour, and praised God that the Saviour of 
the world was bom, — what a night was Christmas Kvo ! Who can descril>c its 
joy? Wlio can tell its bliss? The earth was, on that night, traus^formed into a 
hcjivcn. On that night, God was celebrated on high, pence was on earth, and 
men showed a cheerml good will. Brothers, friends, children, could I but carry 
you back into tho old Christian world, and sliowyou the celebration of this hour 
in the days of innocence and laith, when half tho world still accounted it a 
small thing to die for the fiiith in Christ Jesus! Could 1 but show you tho joy 
of Christmas Eve in tho picture of those days I Tlie heart full of the Holy 
Ghost, and tho hand foil of human gifts — tlms stood the Christian at this hour 
in the circle of his brethren. Thus stood the mother in the circle of her chil- 
dren. Thus stood tho master in tho circle of his workmen — tho gentleman in 
the circle of his own people. Thus stood tho commune before their pastor — 
thus went tlio rich man into tho chaml>er of the poor. At this hour, enemy 
held out to enemy tho hand of reconciliation. The sinner knelt down and ^ept 
over his transgreaaions, and rejoiced in the Saviour, wlio forgave him his sln.s. 
Tho hour of heavenly joy was tli© hour of heavenly sanctilicaliou. Tho earth 
was a heavenly earth, and tlie abode of mortal men emitted odors of immortal 
life. May the joys of this hour, may tho joy at tho birth of our Rc<lecnior, so 
elevate us, that Jesus Christ may now appear to us as the visible divine love, as 
he sacrifleed lilmself and gave himself up to death for us. May wo rejoice in 
the hour in which ho became man, because he brought into tlie w'orld for us tlie 
great gift of his life, and laid it ujion the altar of divine love. From this hour, 
ho was tlie priest of the Lord, sacriftced for us. Friends, brotliers, sisters, let us 
pray; 0 God, give us them again, those fair days of tho world, in which the hu- 
man race tndy rejoiced in tho birth of Jesus Christ, the Rcdi»cnier. Give ns 
again tho timi'S in which the hearts of men were at this hour, full of tho Holy 
Gliost, and tlieir hands full of Immnn gifts for their brethren. Father iu 
heaven, Ihou wUt give u.s them again, if we but truly desire them.” 

In tho address already mentioned, which PcstalorJti delivered in 
1818, when ho was seventy-two years old, occur passages which make 
a profound impression on the mind, lie there declares that happi- 
ness is to be expected from Christianity alone. 

Tlie artificial spirit of our times, (he says.) ha.s also annUiilatod tho influence 
which the religious feeling of our fatliers exercij*ed ujx>n this centre of human 
happiness. Tliis religious spirit wdiich caused the happine.% of the quiet and 
circum!«^Tibed domestic relation.^, has sunk down amongst us into an insolcut 
spirit of r»*aaoning upon all that is s.arred and divine; still wo must also 
acknow'lcilgi* that tlio primosource of tho real poison of our artificiality, namely, 
the irreligious feeling of tho present age, seems to be slmkeo in tho very deptlis 
of its dostructivo powers; the blessed spirit of the true eliristian dwtrino 
appears to strike deeper root again in the midst of tho corruption of our race, 
and to preser\’o inward purity of life in thotiaands and thousand.*! of men, and, 
indcH*d. with ngartl to popular education, it is from this quarter alone that wo 
can derive the expectation, that wo shall ever attain to mi«sures really calcula- 
ted to reach with sufficient efficacy the views, disjx^Uions, appetites, and habits 
of our present mode of life, which we must look upon as the original source of 
our popular depravity and the misfortunes of our tiroes.” 

The conclusion of the addre.ss is particularly important: — 

Friends, brothcra, become renovators of ray house, restorers of its old spirit, 
and witnesses that tho spirit of my youtli, which is seen blossoming in * Leon- 
ard and Gertrude,’ and nearer maturity in ‘ How Gertrude teaches her cliildrcn,* 
still lives in me. In tliat spirit, become joint founders of the present result of 
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the old orijonal, philanthropic and beneficent purpose of my institution. In 
that spirit, and in no other, I call you all, who are members of my institution, 
to a stterod union in and through love. Love oiie another, as Jesus Christ loved 
us. ‘ Love sufiereth long, and is kind ; love envieth not ; love vaunteth not it- 
self, is not pufled up doth not behave itself unseemly, secketh not its owp is 
not easily provoked, tliinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoicetb in 
the truth ; beareth all things, belicveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.' Friends, brothers, bless them that curse you, do good to them tliat 
hate you. Heap coals of fire on the heads of your enemies Let not the sun 
go down upon your WToth. If thou bring thy gift to the altar, first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and oiler thy gift. All unrelenting severity, even 
toward those who do us wrong, be lar from our house. Let all human severity 
be lost in the gentleness of our faitli. I.«t no one among you attempt to excuse 
his severity toward those who are in the wrong. Let no one say that Jesus 
Christ did not love those who did wrong. He did love them. He loved them 
with divine love. He died for them. He came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance. He did not find sinners faithful, but made them faithful. 
He did not find them bumble, but made them humble, by his own humility. 
Verily, verily, it was with the high and holy service of hia humility that ho 
conquered the pride of sinners, and chained them by liiith to the heart of hia 
divine love. Friends, brothers, if we do this, if we love one another, as Jesus 
Christ loved us, wo shall overcome all the obstacles which stand in the way of 
our life's purpose, and bo able to ground the welfare of our institution upon the 
everlasting rock, on which God himself has built the wellare of the human race, 
through Jesus Christ Amen.” 

At the grave, I have asked after Pcstalozzi’s confession of faith ; I 
have sought it in his writings, as well as in his life, and communicated 
to the reader what he himself confessed in 1703 about his Christianity 
at that period of his life, when, perhaps, ho had separated himself 
furthest from Christ, and lived only in a speculative and political ele- 
ment. “ Wavering, (so went the confession,) between feelings which 
drew me toward religion, and opinions which led me away from it, I 
went the dead way of my time.” This confession we have found con- 
firmed in his writings, a.s in his life ; but in bis earliest, and again in 
his latest writings, religious feeling has been seen soaring above a 
sceptical intclIccL And throughout his long life how high soars a 
love which would not despair under any suffering, any ingratitude ; 
how high it soars above all doubts, in the pure air of heaven 1 Men 
are seduced into infidelity by superficial reflection, which, misap- 
prehending and over-estimating the measure of insight possible to 
man, fails to judge aright where a clear self-knowledge believes with 
intelligent resignation. But Christ, who takes the strong for, his spoil, 
reigns ever in the inmost heart of Christians as epitcopui in parlibus 
injidtlium ; even in times, when their faith wavers, he remains 
faithful to them. This we see in Pestalozzi, both in his words and in 
his works. 

Who shall dare cast a stone at him, who shall dare condemn him ? 
To him shall much be forgiven, for he loved much. Aye, the whole 
of bis toilsome life is pervaded by love — by a yearning desire to alle- 
viate the condition of the poor suffering people. That love was the 
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passion of his heart ; it kindled in him a burning anger against all 
who stood in the way of the attainment of its object 

It is true, that the chief obstacle in his way was himself. With 
God, counsel and action go together; with men, they are only too 
often separated. Thus we have seen that Pcstalozzi, with the clearest 
knowledge of men, was incapable of managing and governing them ; 
with the most amiable ideals, he was blind when be had to show the 
way to those ideals. Nay, in endeavoring to realize his great concep- 
tions, he frequently took the course most opposed to them. 

No one was further than he was from a cleanly domestic existence ; 
yet no one desired such an existence more earnestly, or understood its 
value better, than he did. The delineations of Gertrude’s housekeep- 
ing prove that a poet can truthfully depict not only what he possesses 
in full degree, but what he longs for with his whole heart because he 
lacks it altogether. 

lie pas.sed the greater part of his life in pressing want : thus he 
could scarcely fail to feel a true and spontaneous sympatliy with the 
poor and abandoned. 

If he was cynical in eril days from necessity ; in better days, he 
was so on principle. Corresponding to the bodily cynicism, there 
xvas in the character of his mind, something which I would call, not 
spiritual poverty, but intelleetual cynicism ; an aversion to the aristoc- 
racy of education. And yet, as one of the contradictions of which 
his character is full, ho felt himself called to lay new foundations un- 
der the lofty structure of this education, instead of the old pernicious 
ones. lie wanted to support the upper story of the building, with- 
out troubling himself about that story itself. On one occasion, ho 
even made it the subject of a boast, that he had not read a book for 
thirty years. 

Hence it came, as I have already said, that he committed so many 
mistakes usual with self-taught men. lie wants the historical basis ; 
things which others had discovered long before appear to him to bo 
quite new when thought of by himself or any ono of his teachers. 
He also torments himself to invent things which had been invented 
and brought to perfection long before, and might have been used by 
Aim, if ho had only known of them. For example, how useful an 
^.ecquaintaince with the cxbcllont Werner’s treatment of the mineralog- 
ical characters of rocks would have been to him, especially in the def- 
inition of the ideas, observations, naming, description, Ac. As a self- 
taught man, he every day collected heaps of stones in his walks. If 
he had been under the disci|>line of the Freiberg school, the obsena- 
tion of a single stone would have profiled him more, than large heaps 
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of stones, laboriously brought together, could do, in the absence of 
any such di\'ision. 

Self-taught men, I say, want the discipline of the school. It is not 
simply that, in the province of the intellectual, they often find only 
after long wanderings what they might easily have attained by a direct 
and beaten path ; they want also the ethical discipline, which restrains 
us from running according to caprice after intellectual enjoyments, and 
wholesomely compels us to deny ourselves and follow the path 
indicated to us by the teacher. 

Many, it is true, fear that the oracular instinct of the self-taught 
might suffer from the school. But, if the school is of the right sort, 
this instinct, if genuine, will bo strengthened by it ; deep-felt, dreamy, 
and passive presentiments are transfigured into sound, waking, and 
active observation. 

This self-taught character of Pestalozzi’s mind showed itself in his 
treatment of several branches of instruction. What are his names 
of towns, which he takes in alphabetical order from the index of a 
geography book, without possessing any knowledge of the subject ; 
what are the heaps of words transcribed from Scheller’s Lexicon : 
what else are they but the trials of an undisciplined mind, to find out 
new ways of writing schoolbooks ? 

But when the self-taught man forsakes the old highways, he finds, 
in spite of much going astray, many short by-ways, the knowledge of 
which is welcome to the students of the subject, and induces them to 
make new experiments themselves. In this manner, Pestalozzi 
exercised an influence even upon his adversaries. 

Generally, Pestalozzi's personal influence on the methods of teach- 
ing particular subjects was small ; but, on the other hand, he com- 
pelled the scholastic world to revise the whole of their task, to reflect 
on the nature and destiny of man, as also on the proper way of leading 
him from his youth toward that destiny. And this was done, not in 
the superficial rationalistic manner of Basedow* and his school, but 
so profoundly, that even a man like Fichte anticipated very great 
things from it. 

But it is to be lamented, that the actual attempts made by Pesta- 

BiiMdow fouodeO ui cdu«a(ioo»HottitutloD e«lle<l tbe ** Pbil«otbroptu," it Denui,in 
1774. in Ihii Inititalioa, th« iduMtinnil viewi of RooMeiu, ii expounded in bii ** Emile,'* 
were ezcluiieel; followed, ind every eflbrt mide to reilixe them. Rouneau w«« it that 
time the phiroi of many edneationiMi in Germany and Switzerland, aa he waa the pharoa 
of the men of the revolution in France. The Philanthropin excited a yood deal of atieniion 
at the time. Tbe name of the Philanthropin Mill curvivea, but it has almoM become a term 
of reproach to lifnlfy any shallow educational entrrpriac. It appear*, however, that, loyether 
with much that was whimsical and even foolish, the InMiiulion presented many honest and 
unselflsh efforts on the part of faithful workera, and produced many wholesome fruits.— <!^c 
Haatmer's aecoufU^ tA4 PAttamiAntpin. 
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lozzi and his fellow-laborers to set up new methods of teaching vari- 
ous subjects, have met with such especial approbation and imitation. 
An examination of Pestalozzi’s profound principles, and an insight 
into the contradiction between these principles and his practice, would 
have conduced much more to the discovery of new methods, really 
answering to the principles. This is appplicable, for instance, to what 
I have said upon the exercises in observation, falsely so called. Most 
of the imitators of the great roan have fallen in love with his dark 
side, the endeavor to mechanise education. When those purely ex- 
ternal appliances and arUficcs which he employed for mechanising ed- 
ucation shall have been so modi6ed as to be no longer recognizable, 
or shall have been entirely laid aside and forgotten — then Pestalozzi’s 
“Leonard and Gertrude,” the “Evening Hour of a Hermit,” and 
“How Gertrude teaches her Children,” will still live on and exercise 
an influence, though even these works, like every tiling else that is hu- 
man, are not altogether free from spot or blemish. Profound 
thoughts, bom of a holy love under severe pains, they are thoughts 
of eternal life, and, like love, shall never cease. 
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Let a graduate of any good public school imagine a system of schools 
permitting indeed, though after a most laborious and imperfect fashion, 
for the wealthy and noble, large acquirements ; but, for all those likely 
to attend what answer to our common or public schools, teaching only 
reading, and that alone, or at most with churoh singing, and memoriz- 
ing of texts and hymns ; reading all day, by one pupil at a time, from 
the droning A, B, C, up to whatever rhetoric was highest in grade ; in 
that even shrill yell which was the elocutionary rule fifty years ago, 
without any possible regard to the meaning of what was read, or 
indeed of what was committed to memory ; no arithmetic, no geogra- 
phy, no grammar, no writing, even. Let him imagine this single study 
taught in dens almost like prisons ; by men absolutely ferocious in man- 
ners and feelings ; who whipped a single scholar — as Martin Luther's 
master did him — fifteen times in one forenoon ; who feruled, caned, 
boxed, slapped, rapped, and punched, right and left ; made children kneel 
on peas and sharp edges of wood ; in short, ransacked their own dull 
brains for ingenious tortures, and a language twice as copious as Eng- 
lish, besides Latin and Greek, for nicknames and reproaches, to inflict 
upon the youth of their charge ; schools to which parents threatened to 
send contumacious children, as if to the “ Black Man,” or any other 
hideous, unknown torment ; schools almost precisely as destitute of any 
kindly feeling, of any humanizing tendency, of any moral or religious 
influence, ns any old-fashioned Newgate or Bridewell. Let our gradu- 
ate imagine, if he can, all this. Then let him further imagine a state 
of society stiffened, by ages of social fixity, into immovable grades, and 
where “ the lower classes ” were to be permitted this, reckoned their 
appropriate education, but no more. Let him still further imagine great 
and far-reaching political, social, and intellectual disturbances, working 
in powerful conjunction, upsetting all manner of laws, systems, distinc- 
tions. and doctrines, preparing all minds to hope for, and to admit, better 
beliefs, and better opportunities, for themselves and fur others. And, 
lastly, let him imagine a man possessed of the vastest capacity for la- 
bor, a mind fruitful of expedients and experiments to the very highest 
degree, and no less clear and firm in finding and adhering to funda- 
mental generalizations, an absolutely unbounded and tireless benevo- 
lence, a love for humanity and a faith in his principles little less perfect 
and self-sustaining than that of an apostle ; who steps forth just in that 
period of intense receptive mental activity, and in the place of tliat di- 
abolical ancient school system, proceeds not only to propose, but to 
demonstrate, and in spite of sufierings, obstacles, and failures enough to 
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have iliscouraged an army of martyrs, effectually to establish a system, 
which not only, in the words of its ofhcial investij^tors in 1802, was 
“ that true elementary method which has long been desired, but hith- 
erto vainly sought; which prepares the child for every situation, for 
idl arts and sciences ; which is appropriate to all classes and condi 
tions, and is the first indispensable foundation for human cultivation ; 
which not only was thus intellectually the absolute ideal of education, 
but whose very atmosphere was one of kindness and encouragement, 
whose perfection was to depend upon its identity with the affectionate 
discipline of a mother; which expressly included, and even preferred, 
the poor, the orphan, and the helpless ; and which, last and best of all, 
was fundamentally inwrought with such hygienic, ethical, and relig- 
ious principles that its'legitimate result would be to make a strong, and 
wise, and just man, upright among his fellows, mutually respecting and 
respected, and a trusting worshiper of G!od.” 

Let our graduate imagine this, and he may comprehend what the 
Germans think of Pestalozzi. The reverence and gratitude which they, 
in common indeed with all Europe, though in somewhat higher degree, 
entertain toward him, were well exemplified in the festival observed in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, on the 13th of January, 1346, tho 
hundredth anniversary of his birthday, and in the consequent proceed- 
ings ; of which a brief account follows. 

The conception of this celebration originated with that veteran and 
most useful educator. Dr. Adolph Diesterweg, then director of a sem- 
inary at Berlin. A mistake of a year, founded on dates given by good 
authorities, occasioned a partial celebration on the 12th of January, 
1843. This, however, was made a means of wider notification and 
effort for the following year, and we translate the most characteristic 
portion of the call, which was signed by forty-eight eminent teachers 
and educators, including Diesterweg himself. 

“ His (Pcstalozzi’s) life and labors testify that no object lay nearer his 
heart than to secure for neglected children an education simple, natural, 
pure in morals, re-enforced by the influence of home and school, and ade- 
quate to the needs of their future life. A concurrence of untoward circum- 
stances prevented the permanent success of such an orphan asylum, or 
poor school, though proposed and often attempted by him. For this rea- 
son the idea has occurred to various of his admirers and friends, in vari- 
ous places, of establishing such institutions, and one first to be called 
‘PesUilozzi Foundation.’ The undersigned, having the permission of 
the authorities, have associated for the establishment of such an insti- 
tution, to be a monument of the gratitude of the whole German father- 
land toward that noble man. This call is intended to inform the public 
of this design, and to request active co-operation, and contributions in 
money. 

“ The Pestalozzi Foundation is intended to afford to poor children and 
orphans an education suitable to their circumstances, and in accordance 
with Pestalozzi’s views fur this purpose. 
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“1. The institutions founded will be situated in the country, where 
only, as the undersigned believe, can the education of orphans succeed. 

“ 2. The pupils will, from the tieginning, besides intellectual, moral, 
aad religious education, be trained to domestic, agricultural, or indus- 
trial knowledge and capacities. 

“3. The managers and matrons to whom the family education of the 
pupils will he confided, are to labor in the spirit of 'Leonard and Ger- 
tntde.' and ‘ How Gertrude Teachee her Children’ and the supervisors 
and officers of instruction will endeavor not only to put in practice the 
principles of the ’ Idea of Elementary TVaitu'ng,’ but to develop and 
propagate them. 

«» * • We thus appeal with confidence to all who feel themselves 
bound to gratitude toward Heinrich Pestalozzi ; to all who feel for the 
children of the poor and for orphans; to all who expect beneficial con- 
sequences to home and school education from the revival and develop- 
ment of the spirit of Pestalozzi, which the undersigned believe to be 
the true spirit of education ; we appeal, in short, to all friends of the 
people and of the fatherland, for efficient aid to this undertaking — at 
once a monument of gratitude to a great man, and an attempt to sup- 
ply an urgent want of the present age. 

“ Berlin, January 12, 1S15.” 

A second appeal was put forth, July 3d of the same year, by Dicster- 
weg, “ to the teachers of Germany,” eloquently setting forth their pro- 
fessional obligations to Pestalozzi, calling upon them for corresponding 
efforts in aid of the enterprise, and proceeded to refer again, in vejy 
pointed terms, to the characteristically charitable and thoroughly prac- 
tical aspirations of Pestalozzi for the education of neglected children, 
and to the similar character of the proposed institution. 

“ It was his chiefest wish to dry the tears from the cheeks of orphans, 
and to educate them ; he longed to be the father, the friend, the teacher 
of the unfortunate and the neglected. 

“ Do you, therefore, teacher of the common school, friend of the people, 
prove your gratitude to Heinrich Pestalozzi. by doing your part for the 
Pestalozzi Foundation — no monument of bronze or of stone; for none 
but a living monument is worthy of him — which shall stand, within the 
territory of Germany, a proof of the thankfulness of posterity, an ever- 
lasting blessing to children, to the cause of education, and human de- 
velopment” 

The institution spoken of in these documents was intended to be a 
single central one, to be endowed by the contributions of all donors, and 
to be a model and parent for others throughout Germany ; the sum 
requisite being computed at 30.000 thalers, about S22.500. 

But although sympiithy with the general purpose thus brought into 
notice was universal and lively, difficulties, apparently chiefly sectarian, 
soon arose, in reganl to the special feature of a first central institution ; * 
and these resulted in the holding of many loctil festivals instead of one 
great one, and the organization of many local Pestalozzi Foundations, 
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or Pestalozzi Societies, instead of one general one. Such festivaU^ wcrt 
observed, and institutions or societies established, at Berlin, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Frankfort, Erfurt, Basle, and many other places. We proceed 
to give some account of some of them, with extracts from the more sig- 
nificant portions of the numerous addresses, and otlier documents con- 
nected with them. 

Dr. Dicsterweg delivered, at Berlin, a characteristic and interesting 
discourse. In describing the revolution caused by Pestalozzi in the 
estimation of different studies, he said : — 

“ After the Reformation, that is, after the establishment of German 
common schools, studies were divided into two classes: one including 
the Bible, catechism, and hymn-book, the other including the so-called 
trivial studies. The former were for heaven — that is, to prepare !br 
eternal happiness ; the latter for earth, and its ordinary employments. 
The consequence of this universally-received distinction wa.s. that the 
religious teachers asserted a dignity far higher than that of tlie ‘‘trivial” 
teachers. This notion is tlieoretically denied by Pestalozzi — at least by 
immediate logical conclusion, though I do not think he discussed the 
subject specially — and by his school. We have learned to comprehend 
the moral influence of instruction in itself, aside from any peculiar char- 
acter in the subject taught ; and, still further, the direct influence of all 
true instruction upon the development of the pupil’s character. This 
influence does not depend upon the thing taught, but in the manner of 
teaching. As in Hegel’s system of philosophy, so it is in elementary 
instrpetion — and should be in all instruction — its strength is in its method. 
This principle will naturally not be understood by eloquent word-teachers 
and lecturers from chairs of instruction ; and last of all by those dicta- 
ting machines and note-readers, who, to the disgrace of pedagogy and 
tlie shame of the whole age, exist even at the present day. But we, 
Pestalozzi’s scholars and followers, comprehend it, have mastered it, 
and can demonstrate its results in our schools. What would Adam 
' Ries, that pattern of all blind guides, say, if he could come to life again 
after three hundred years, and taking up an arithmetic* — which has 
become ciipable of use, os an intelligently arranged elementary study, 
only since Pestalozzi’s time — should find in it a chapter “ On the moral 
inflnence of instruction in arithmetic ? ” 

He sums up the changes brought about by Pestalozzi, thus: — 

“ Instead of brutal, staring stupidity, close and tense attention ; for 
dull and blockish eyes, cheerful and pleased looks ; for crooked backs, the 
natural erectness of the figure ; for dumbness or silence, joyous pleas- 
ure in speaking, and promptitude that even takes the word out of anoth- 
er’s mouth ; for excessive verbosity in the teacher, and consequent 
stupidity in the scholar, a dialogic or, at least, a dialogic-conversational 
method ; for government by tlie stick, a reasonable and therefore a seri- 
f ous and strict discipline; for mere external doctrines and external disci- 
pline, a mental training, in which every doctrine is a discipline also; 
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instead of a government by force, and a consequent fear of the scliool 
and its pedant, love of school and respect for the teacher.” 

He proceeds to suggest how far-reaching was tlic influence of Pesta- 
lozzi’s labors in mere school-rooms : — 

“ But is the spirit of Pestalozzi not entitled to some part of the 
credit of the elevation of the German people? Did this remarkable 
change spring up in a night, and from nothing? It is, mthcr, to be 
wondered at, that the Pcstalozzian method should have brought about 
such vast results without foreseeing them. It would be unreasonable 
to claim that this alone accomplished the wonder ; but it was certainly 
not one of the least of its causes. Lord Brougham said that the 
twenty-six letters of the present schoolmaster — those ‘ black hussars ’ — 
■were mightier than the bayonet of the soldier. Consider what a child 
must become, who is taught as we have described, for six or eight years 
or more. Consider what a nation must become, all the youth of which 
have enjoyed the influence of such an education. What a project does 
this idea open in the future 1 The Jesuits of Freiburg had a glimpse 
of it, though no more, when they Si\id that they wanted no schools 
which should educate ‘ Apostles of Radicalism an expression shame- 
ful, not to Pestalozzi, but to the utterer of it.” 

Further on, he forcibly portrays the need and the requisites of such 
an institution as the intended Pestalozzi Foundation. 

“ The help we would atford is radical, is the only help. We consider 
all institutions worthy of praise and of assistance, which contribute to 
the amelioration of human sufiering, the advancement of morals and 
good training. Therefore we speak well of other institutions having 
the same general design with ours: institutions for the care of children; 
orphan houses; rescue institutions for neglected children; ns.sociations 
for changing prisons into institutions of reform, and for the care of 
dismissed criminals and prisoners. But none of these go to the root of 
the matter; they do not correspond with the precise want; they do not 
go deep enough. Many of them almost seem to be organized to make 
sport of the laws of human nature and reason. What, for instance, ac- 
cording to tiiose laws, can a child be expected to become, who has grown 
up with ignorant parents, from whom it can learn nothing but vices ; who 
has learned from them to lie and to steal, to wander about and be a vag- 
abond ? In general, we answer, only a man who will misuse his physical 
and mental powers; that is, a criminal, a wild beast, dangerous to the 
welfare of society. That society, for self-preservation, shuts up such 
men, like wild beasts, in a cage ; or punishes, or kills him ; although, nine 
times out of ten, he became such because he must ; ns probably any one 
of us would have done ! Is this proceeding reasonable ? Do we suc- 
ceed when we try to reform an old rogue ? Or do you siqiiKisc that 
chililrcn, if they only attend the infant school, are under school disciidine, 
and arc confirmed, can be otherwise left in charge of abandoned jrarenls, * 
and not be contaminated by the pestilent atmosphere around them ? 
Experience teaches, and it can not be otherwise, that the influence of 
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father and mother, whether good or bad, is infinitely greater than that 
of infant schools, or any schools. Those who have managed reform 
institutions understand this best. The reason of the ill-success of such 
is, that they first begin too late j for they take the children after they 
have shown incmdicahle marks of debasement. It is easy to protect an 
uncontaminated child from vice ; but to restore to a contaminated one 
its pristine health and purity, is infinitely difficult, if not impossible. 

“ Our intention therefore is, to receive into tlic Pestalozzi Foundation 
children who can not be expected to be educated in tlicir own homes; 
and those will naturally be preferred, who are destitute of a father or 
mother, and arc without means. The existing orphan houses do not ful- 
fill tlieir purposes ; and their organization does not usually answer the 
requirements of the Peslalozzian principles. We would esUblish mod- 
el institutions for the education of neglected children, which shall observe 
natural laws, in which the child shall receive a family education. An 
education together with hundreds is — it must be said — barrack itistruc- 
tion. A child who is to become an adult, with human feelings, must 
have enjoyed the thorough and kindly care of the feminine nature and 
of an aifeciionate father. All true education is individual. 4Vhere the 
letter of the law prevails, where each child is managed by general 
rules, where it is erdy a number or a figure, which it must be in a 
school of hundreds, there is no human education, in any higher sense. 
A girl even, brought up among hundreds, is, so to speak, even when a 
child, a public girl.” 

Adverting afterward to the financial economy of such institutions, 
he observes that Adam Smith remarks, that “ The support of the poor 
and of criminals costs £8,000,000 a year in England and Wales. If 
£2,000,000 of this were invested in education and good bringing up, at 
least one-half of the whole amount would be saved.” 

He then adverts, with some feeling, but conciliatingly, to tlie unex- 
pected breaking up of the original plan of one central society and insti- 
tution, by means of denominationid jealousies ; and gives a brief .sum- 
mary of the finances, &c„ of the undertaking, as follows; — 

‘•Twelve thousand copies of our call were sent throughout all parts of 
Germany, The sympathy exhibited is altogether encouraging and 
delightful. Some hundreds over 2.000 thalers ($1,500) are already col- 
lected;* the beginning of the harvest The ministries of the interior 
nnd of religion have recognized and approved the labors of the society ; 
his excellency Postmaster-General V'on Nagler has granted the frank- 
ing privilege for sending copies of the call, and for remittances ; the 
school councilors of the various governments, and those authorities 
themselves, have assisted earnestly in sending the call ; and the school 
inspectors have assisted in collecting. Many of them also, as. for in- 
stance, at Potsdam and Frankfort-on-the-Oder, have sent us orders lor 
the pamphlets published by us on account of the Foundation. Princes 
have kindly aided the purposes of the society by contributions, nnd 
* Jauuarj 12 . In March, the aum reached bbout 7,000 rhalers. 
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many private persons also have given, some in one amount, and some in 
subscriptions during live years. But what has encouraged us most, is 
the universal sympatliy of the body of teachers ; both of common 
schools, and upward, even to the universities. What has a poor com- 
mon school teacher, or a seminary pupil, to give? But they do give. 
I have received with warm thankfulness their gifts, from one tilbergro- 
tchen upward. They give with poor hands, but warm hearts. 

“ From five or six different places we have received offers of land Ibr a 
location, sometimes for nothing ; from the Mark of Brandenburg, Silesia, 
Saxony, &c. ; we hear favorable accounts from Dessau and Saxe-Mein- 
ingen ; in short, we have good hopes that the plan of the Pestaluzzi 
Foundation will succeed. The festivals, held almost every where to- 
day, wilt assist us ; and we count with certainty on the aid of our own 
fellow-citizena The undertaking is spoken well of by every one. 
Even noble ladies are enthusiastic for the good cause. Three sisters, 
whom the Genius of Poetry overshadows, (I am proud of being their 
fellow countryman.) propose to publish their compositions together for 
for the benefit of the Foundation. Some gentlemen have already done 
the like. From almost every locality in Germany, from Tilsit to Basle, 
from Pesth to Bremen, I have received encouraging and sympathizing 
letters. In Pesth, a society of teachers is collecting for the German 
Pestalozzi Foundation; contributions have come in from the Saxons in 
Transylvania ; in Amsterdam and Groningen, committees have been 
formed for the same purpose ; we are expecting money from across the 
ocean. In Konigsberg, delegates of the magistracy and city authorities 
have joined with the committee of teachers, the more worthily to cele- 
brate the day.” 

Several pastors, teachers, and officials in the Canton of Aargau put 
forth a call for a Pestalozzi festival at Brugg, in that canton. To tliis 
there soon aflerward appeared a reply, signed by a number of Reformed 
clergymen of the same canton, which may illustrate the character of 
the difficulties to which Diesterweg alludes. This reply states, in sub- 
stance, that the signers of it had, several years before, set on foot a 
subscription for a similar purpose, (it may be remarked that the rail it- 
self recited that the government of Aargau resolved, as early os 1833, 
to erect an institution for the education of neglected poor children, as a 
memorial of Pestalozzi ; which, however, financial considerations ren- 
dered it necessary to postpone ;) that the proposed plan of operations 
was unfortunate, inasmuch as 

1. The estate of Neuhof, formerly Pestalozzi’s, intended to be bought 
os a site for the Foundation, was unsuitable and ill-placed for such a 
purpose, too large, and too expensive. 

2. Ostentatious commemorations of donors were promised, by votive 
tablets, &c. 

3. The intended scheme of training the pupils of the Foundation 
into teachers for similar institutions is not practicable, because it can not 
be determined whether they are capable or inclined to that employment, 
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which requires rare and loAy qualifications ; and because experience 
shows that such teacliers are to be trained, not in such scliools for them, 
but in H course of actual employment under proper conditions. 

4. Experience shows that such institutions should not be commenced 
on a large and expensive scale, but by means of single individuals, 
properly trained, to supply the place, to the pupils, of fathers, and to 
begin quietly, with a small number. 

5. The proposed institution is to receive both Reformed and Catho- 
lic children ; a plan which experience shows to be unlikely to succeed. 
And, if the principal be decidedly either Catholic or Reformed, children 
of the other communion will not be intrusted to him ; and if he is not 
decidedly of either, then those of neither will. 

These reasons are clearly and strongly stated, and seem to have much 
force. 

At the festival at Basle, Rector Heussler gave some odd details of 
Pestalozzi’s early life ; among others, “ He was so careless and absent- 
minded at school, that liis teacher once remarked, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, ' Heinrich will never come to any thing and it is well-known tliut, 
afterward, when he was at the summit of his fame, his assistant, Kriisi, 
confessed that he (Pestalozzi,) could not either write or compute de- 
cently ; and that a moderately difficult problem in multiplication, or di- 
vision, was an impossibility to him at the age of fifly, and when the 
most eminent Swiss teacher ! As little promising, at the first view, was 
l:is exterior ; and on this account he declared, very nai vely, to his bride, 
that he. her bridegroom, was outwardly a most dirty man, as all the 
world knew ; and that he presumed that tliis was not the first time she 
had heard so.” 

Longer or shorter accounts are given in the AUgemeine Schul-Zei- 
tung, and other periodicals, of many other celebrations. They usually 
consisted of a meeting, at which addressee were delivered, poems recited, 
hymns or songs sung ; sometimes followed by a dinner, witli toasts, 
short speeches, and convivial enjoyment. There was also a practical 
part of the ceremony, viz., cither a collection for the central society, or 
the organization of a local one. 

We subjoin, (from tlie Atlg. Sch.-Zeitung,) parts of a quaint article, 
entitled “ Considerations on the character most suitable for a memorial 
to Pestalozzi,” and signed “ Frankf. O. — P. — A. — Z.,” which contains 
much humor and good sense. 

*• But by what means is it proposed to fulfill this obligation (to Pesta- 
lozzi ?) Many persons are preparing a banquet of tlie usual character, at 
so many silbergroschen a head, including half a quart of wine. Pro- 
vision is made, also, for toasts, solemn and not solemn, long and short ; 
and, if the landlords do their duty, the consequent sickness will have 
been slept off by next morning. These good folks do not obstruct the 
progress of enlightenment, but they ore not par excellence strict disci- 
ples of Pestalozzi In other places, tlie teachers, especially, are to be 
assembled, inasmuch as they claim Pestalozzi as exclusively one of 
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them jelvee, tliough lie was also a theologian and jurist These gentlemen 
take no particular measures for overloading their stomachs — for reasons 
best known to themselves. On the other hand, they are laboring upon 
poems and oration^, and will, perhaps, produce some which will possess 
much unction. But in order that their lights may not put each other 
out, and that the imptrium in imperio may not perish, they assemble 
parish-wise, renewing the idea of the Holy Roman Empire, which was 
neither holy, Roman, nor an empire, and in which there were so many 
principalities that the State was invisible. Naturally, where there is a 
festival to every ten schoolmasters, the 12tb of January will be long 
enough for a speech and toast from every one. On this occasion the 
speakers will rather look away from the present, and consider the future. 
Very right ; this was with Pestalozzi’s custom. But Pestalozzi kicked 
down with his feet what he built with bis hands ; beware that you do 
not do so. Pestalozzi often used bis heart instead of his head, and 
reckoned without his host ; see that you do not imitate him in this. 
Pestalozzi understood children’s hearts, but not men’s; and did not 
avoid the appearance of evil, if only it did not appear so to him; 
beware of following in his footsteps in this. A great Foundation is to 
be erected, worthy of the German nation ; all German heads are to be 
brought together under one German hat, for the sake of founding, some- 
where — perhaps on the Blocksberg — a rescue institution for morally 
endangered children. These certainly need to be protected, and Pes- 
talozzi drew attention to the lact fifty years ago, and sacrificed his health 
and his means in the cause. But will one such institution serve, how- 
ever large — or ten, or twenty, or a hundred — for the forty millions of 
German population? There are already thirty such institutions in 
Wirtemberg; and there are still many children there in urgent need of 
education and aid. But what will this rescue institution do ? Even if 
it does not remain without a roof, like the Teutoburger Hermann with- 
out a sword ; even if the builders finish up windows, cellars, and stairs 
properly ; the chief requisite of a model institution is wanting— the father 
of the family. Shall he be found in Diesterweg’s seminary at Berlin, 
or among Harnisch’s pupils at Weissenfels? Is pietism, or illuminism, 
to be taught in it ? The question is important to Germany, and Pcs- 
talozzis and Oberlins are scarce. One Louise Schepler would be worth 
abundantly more than a council of ten seminary directors. This seems 
not to have been considered ; the building, and always the building, of 
the institution, is urged. There is no lack of model institutions. Not 
to cite Wirtemberg, there is the Rauhe Haus, at Hamburg — is a better 
one wanted? 

“ Again ; are neglected children to be sent fifty miles, or more, by mail- 
route, with a policeman, to the model institution? Or, are distant do- 
nors to have nothing but a distant view of it f Must they make a long 
journey merely to get a sight of it ? ‘ But,’ it is said, ‘ all this will do no 
harm, if the occasion shall succeed in causing a union of the German 
teachers ’ A union— a significant word ! Where did ns many as three 
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Germans ever unite, unless it were over a bottle ? And still more, three 
German schoolmasters, each quite right in his own school! Unite? 
With whom 7 Against whom? Does not ‘unite’ mean ‘exclude?’ 
For if the teachers are to unite, they will separate from tlie clergy. 
Are all the teachers in Germany to dissolve their present relations, and 
army themselves under a pedagogical geneml, as if to make an attack 
on the ministers ?” 

The writer then attacks the plan of selecting teachers’ orphans, in 
particular, and concludes with a forcible suggestion of the necessity of 
individual sacrifice and effort, as the only true mode of reforming or 
protecting unfortunate children. 

“ Spend no more time in building and in choosing heating appamtus, 
but take vigorous hold of the work itself. Let each one take a child, 
and say, ‘ He shall be mine. I will win him to myself with love, so that 
he shall prefer to follow me rather than bis thievish father and godless 
mother. He shall stop cursing, because he loves me; and stealing, be- 
cause I will teach him better. He shall enjoy learning, because he 
shall find in the school a retreat from his parents. I will not be deterred 
by dirt or ignorance, if 1 can only save a soul, and spare the world one 
criminal. I would rather make my house a rescue house for him, 
than to send him to a Rauhe Haus, among the morally neglected.’ 

“ If the admirers of Pestalozzi— and I do not mean teachers alone — 
would adopt this method on the 12th of January, 1846, and form an as- 
sociation, then the day would be and remain a blessing to Germany. 
God grant it ! ” 
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I Works by PEstALom • 


1. pESTALOZZi’s Works, (Wer’itff,) Tubingen, 1819-26. Cotta. 16 vols. 
These include:— 

ft. Leonard and Gtrrirude^ (^Lienhard und Gtrimd,) vola. 1—4. 

b. JToto Ge?irude Uacheg fier ckiUirerL, ( Wie Gertrud ihr Kinder lekrt^) vol. 6. 

c. To Vie innocenee, earnestness^ and nobilVy of my fatherland, {An die 

Unsehuldy den Kmst und den Eddmuth meines Vat^Uindes,) Tol. 6. 

d. My researches upon the course of ncUure in the devdopment of the human 

race, (Meine Kachforschungen id/er den Gang der Katur in der Entwich- 
lung dee M»^nschengeechlechis,) vol. 7. 

e. On legislation ami child^murder^ {Ueher G^eizgehung und Kindermord,) 

vols. 7 and 8. 

f. On the. idea of elementary edfuation. An address delivered at lArahurg^ 

1809, {Ueber die Idee der Elementarbildung. Eine Redt, gehalten in 
Lenzburg,) vol. 8. 

(“ In (Treat part the work of Xi(K.leror.**— It first appeared in the 
“ Weekly for Human DerelopmerUy^ [ Wochen«chr\ft/ur Menschenbxl- 
dung.]) 

g. PesUikmi's letter to a friend upon his residence at Stanz, {PestahaCs Brief 

an einen Freund ub^ seinen AufenthaU in Siam,) vol. 9. 

(ThU first appeared in the “ WeeilyP) 

h. FjVips on education^ and politics, {Ansichten itber Industrie, Brzie^ 

hung und PMUk,) voL 9. 

L Address to my household, delivered Jan. 12, 1818, (iZedc an mein Haus, 
gekaUen den 12 Jdnner, 1818.) vol. 9. 
k. Figures to my A B C-Book, {Figuren zu Tneinem A B C-Buch,) vol. 10. 

L Fir«^t and experiences reiative to the idea of elementary education, (vinjicAien 
und Erfahningen, die Idee der Elementarbildung hetreffend) vol- 11. 
(This had before appeared under the name hf “H. Pcatalozzi’a views, 
experiences, and means to secure u mode of education adapted to hu- 
man nature.” Leipzig, 1807.) 

m. On the principles and plan «/ a /»rno(f»>a/, annm/nwi in t/par 1807, 
{Veher die Gmndsdtze und den Plan einer im Jahre 1807 angckundiglen 

ZeitschripA H- 

n. Be}ior( to parents and the public on the condition and organization of 

Pcstalozzi’s institution in the vear 1807, {Berichi an die Etlem und on 
das Puhlicum uber den Zustand und die Einrichtuyigen der Pcsiuluzzischen 
Anstalt im Jahre 1807,) vol. 11. 

(This had already appeared In the ** Weekly for Human Deedopmentp 
but in the collective edition it was materially enlarged.) 

0 . A xcord on the condition of my pedagogical enterprises, and on the organ- 
ization of my institution during tlie year 1820, {Ein Uor< tuber den 
Zusiand meiner padotgogisrhen Bestrefmngen und uber die Organisation 
meiner Anstalt im Jahr 1820,) vol. 11. 

p. A fexQ discourse in my house in the years 1808, 1809, 1810, 1811, and 

1812, {Einige Beden an mein Haus in den Jahren 1808, &c.,) voL 11. 

q. Christoph and Else, vol. 1 2. 

r. Sican'Song, {PesUdozxIs Schwanengesang,) voL 13. 

ft. Theory of Number and Form, {Za)d und Fbrml hre,) vol. 1 4. 

* Thia liac is (afctn from Raumer's History of PedayagyP vol. H, p. 489. 
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t Theory of Form and Dimension, {Form und GrossenleJire,) vol. 15. 

IL Address ai Ijxngenthal, Apr., 16, 1826, {Rede, den 2(isten April 1826, in 
LMngcnthal gehalten,) vol. 16. 

Some important ohjeetions have been made to this edition ; primarily, 
that it IS imperfect. 

2. Works of Pkstalozzi not included in the collected edition of 1810-26. 

a. Agis, or SjutrOm legislation, {Agis, uber die Sparlanische Gesetzgehung.) 

(Pe.stalozzi’s first work.) 

b. Evening hour of a Hermit, {Die Abend<<tunde einea Einsiedlers.) 

(This first appeared in Iselin’s “ for 1780, and was re- 

printed in the “ Weeilg for Human Dt cdopment," in 1807.) 

a A Swiss Gazette, {Kin Schueizer-Dlait,) in two volumes, 1782 and 1783. 

(Not being acquainted with thi.s, I do noj know whether Pcstalozzi was 
sole editor or not. About 1798 he published another “ Swiss D>p- 
ulur Gazette,'* under authorization frotu government.) 

d. PesialozzCs elementary works, {FestalozzCs EleviemUirlmchrr,) espcc\fd\y the 

"Book for Mothers," {Buck der Mutter,) Tubingen, 1803. The "Intui- 
tional Theory of the Relations of Size," {Anschauungslehre der Mass- 
verhdltnisse,) axid the "Intuitional Theory of the Relations of Numbers," 
{Anschauungslehre der ZaJdenverhditnis.se,) by Kriisi, are quite as im- 
portant for Pestalozzi’s tvorks as the theories of Number, Form, and 
Size, by Schmid, in vols. 14 and 15. 

e. Views on Subjects to which the Helvetian legislature ought specially to 

direct its attention, {AnsicJiten Uber die Gegenstdnde auf wekhe die Gesetz- 
gebung Helvrtiens ihr Augenmerk vorzuglich zu richten hat,) Bom, 1802. 
£ The Fate of my Life, as Principal of my Educational Institutions at Burg- 
dorf und Y verdun, by Pcstalozzi, {Meine LebensschieJisale als Vorsteher 
ineiner Erziehungs-instUule in Burgdorf und Iferlen) Leipzig, 1826. 
g. The Instruction of the Sitting-Room, {Die Kinderlehre der Wohnstube.) 
(Published m “ RosseVs Monthly.") 

h- irceA7y for Human Development, ( Wochenschrift fur Menschenbildung) 4 
vols., 1807 — Ibll. 

(In this, ns wa.s stated, are found Pestalozzi’s Letter on his residonoo 
at Stanz, the Report on the Institution at Yverdiiii, and the Lenzburg 
address.) 

i. Pestalozzi’s Elttcational Enterprise, ns related to the culture of the age, 
{Pcstalozzi s Kiziehungs-Uutemehmung im Yerhdltniss zur ZcH-cuUur,) 
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PREFACE. 


Pestalozzi's power, >s a doer of good, wu based upon his untiring 
energy and his impregnable benevolence and laith in human nature. 
Ilis intellectual endowments, in the endeavor to develop into a complete 
system the principles which he felt so strongly, tailed him, and he con- 
tinually became obscure and contradictory. Ilis method of instruction 
was as spontaneously and unpremeditatedly the result of instinct, as the 
henevolence which inspired him ; but he was unable to state its princi- 
ples philosophically, or to develop his methodology logically. 

Thus he was obliged to rely, to a degree unusual for the loader of a 
groat reform, upon assistants, even for the statement of his views, and 
the details of his modes of operation ; and, accordingly, an account of 
himself, and of his labors, must, in order to be complete, contain an ap- 
parently excessive proportion of narrative relating to them. 

In finding such assistants, Pestalozzi was remarkably fortunate. Nie- 
derer, Schmid, Rriisi, Buss, Tobler, and many more of the numerous 
teachers at Burgdorf and Yverdun, were all men of remarkable capacity, 
either for some one department of investigation and instruction, or for 
good qualities of mind and heart, which endeared them to Pestalozzi, 
each other, and the pupils ; often for both. And still more remarkable 
than such endowments is the eminent and persevering self-denial with 
which some of them — as Niederer — giving up positions of comfort and 
influence, already secured, entered the ill-managed and disorderly in- 
stitution, and remained there, year after year, sometimes with small 
salaries and sometimes with none, and not even always finding abund- 
ance of ordinary food, through evil report and good report, until abso- 
lutely convinced that tlicir usefulness in it was ended. Nor was this all. 
With the single exception of Schmid, Pestalozzi’s teachers resigned to 
him whatever of lame and profit might have come from the manuals they 
compiled in their respective studies, and the hooks were published either 
as by Pestalozzi himsclll or as the productions of the institution. Ac- 
counts of these assistants will be found in the following pages ; some of 
them reasonably complete, but some, owing to the scarcity of accessible 
materials, somewhat scanty. 

The present work also contains short biographies of some of the more 
prominent of those who were instrumental in propagating Pestalozzi’s 
views and methods in Germany. The introduction of bis system into 
Germany constitutes the most remarkable chapter in the history of 
modem education. 

Of this chapter, a portion, complete within itself, and both interesting 
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and important, consists of the introduction of Pestalozzianism into the 
kingdom of Prussia. 

During the subjugation of Germany under Napoleon, the minds of the 
best and ablest of the Prussian statesmen and philosophers were most 
eagerly occupied in inventing means which, if not available for an imme- 
diate struggle for independence, should at once begin the work of raising 
the moral, mental, and physical character of the nation to a standard of 
elevated development, which might insure such a struggle in future, and 
its success. 

Among the instrumentalities used for this purpose, which, together, 
amounted almost to an entire reorganization of the kingdom, the improve- 
ment in education, resulting from the introduction of the Pestalozzian sys- 
tem — and still more of the spirit of that system— occupied a prominent 
place. To the King and Queen, to the ministry of education, to Fichte, 
in short, to the most influential public men of that day, Pestalozzi's views 
seemed to promise the happiest results ; and, with a rare liberality and 
decision, measures were at once taken to prove them experimentally and 
thoroughly. 

These measures were two : the employment of an able Pestalozzian in 
founding or reforming institutions already existing, and the sending to 
Yverdun young men of promise, to draw their inspiration, as teachers, 
from the fountain-head of the new method. 

Carl August Zeller was chosen to perform the former task, and was, in 
the year 1809, invited from Wirtemberg, where he had been laboring 
zealously among the teachers to introduce the new method, to KSnigs- 
berg, in East Prussia, on terms honorable to the government and to him- 
self. lie was received with enthusiasm, and set himself earnestly to 
work, lecturing, instructing, reorganizing, with untiring zeal, industry, 
and efficiency. Notwithstanding a few errors of judgment, his labors 
gave a great and lasting impulse to education in that portion of Prussia ; 
and one at least of the institutions he founded, at Karalene (t. s., Livo- 
nian for “ Queen,") in the government of Gumbinnen, is yet useful as an 
orphan-house and teachers’ seminary. 

The second measure taken by government was the sending of young 
men to be educated as teachers in the Pestalozzian principles. Those se- 
lected were mostly chosen from among the most promising of the theo- 
logical students. Two, Marias Schmid and Dr. Ilamisch,* were sent to 
Plamann’s institution, at Berlin ; the remaining ones, Henning, Dreist, 
Kawerau, Kratz, Rcndschmidt, Preuss, Patzig, Braun, Steger, Marsch, 
Ksionzek, the brothers Bernhard, and four already teachers by profes- 
sion, Hand, Titze, Runge, and Baltrusch, were sent to Yverdun at various 
times during a series of years, their expenses being paid by government. 
Upon their return, they were employed in various institutions for the 
training of teachers, most of them with succesa Thus a large body of 

• WtlhHm lUroiach, the well-known educator, from whnee ** Pre#e«/ Cundition 'Je 
Prustian Common S<Kool SyiUm," 1H4 j much of the iufurtnatiou In Ihia artklt U 

derited. 
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competent instructors in the new method was, in a comparatively short 
time, scattered among the Prussian schools ; the spirit of the Pc.stalozxian 
method satisfied the needs of the age ; and, with the powerful twofold 
aid of popular favor and the earnest influence of the whole power of the 
government, it speedily took possession of the entire common school sys- 
tem. Ever}’ where, the authorities co-operated zealously with the teach- 
ers under the new methods. Queen Louise, and under her influence the 
King, took so deep an interest in the reform, that they often visited the 
schools where it was introduced. The Queen, especially, often remained 
in them for hours ; caused reports to be made to her on the progress of 
the schools generally; and was judicious and liberal in encouraging and 
rewarding instructors and educators. 

While these measures effectually inaugurated the new system, a share 
of the credit of it is due to those teachers and school officers who, 
though not themselves trained under Pestalozzi, and not always accept- 
ing his methods of instruction, in every particular, yet entered fully into 
his spirit, and labored in union with his more immediate disciples, with 
a zeal and efficiency, perhaps, rather increased than decreased by the 
free development of the individualities of their various views. Indeed, 
one of the most valuable features of what may be called the Prussian- 
Pcstalnzzian system, was its deliberate and careful but free advance to- 
ward such improvements upon the system of Pestalozzi himself ; a pro- 
ceeding which has secured the highest excellence of the original system, 
has added to it much that is valuable, has insured that vivid and inter- 
ested activity in the teachers which is the first requisite of succes-sful in- 
struction, and has prevented the decay and deadness into which servile 
followers of exclusive rules must necessarily fall. 

The praises thus bestowed upon the Prussian common schools, as thus 
reformed, reflect no blame upon those teachers and conductors who neg- 
lected, or even opposed, the new methods. The principal among these 
were followers of Basedow and the Philanthropists ; institutions of this 
class were tlie Schnepfcnthal Institution, and the Hartung School, and 
the Real School, at Berlin ; and among the men were Nolte, Zerrenner, 
and Dintcr.* 

The introduction of the Pcstalozzian system into the schools of Prus- 
sia, may be said to have been in progress from 1812 to 1825 ; at the end 
of which time it bad, substantially, possession of the whole common 
school system. Dr. Hamisch enumerates, as among the chief advant- 
ages resulting from it, 1. Patriotic feeling, causing more thorough study 
of the German language, home geography, 4c. ; 2. Giving a high value 
and place to vocal music, as a study ; 8. The same of drawing, espe- 
cially under the teachings of Peter Sehmid ; 4. Introduction cf thor- 
ough musical instruction ; 6. Introduction, or readoption of thorough 
system of bodily training. 

* Howevfr »tronfljr Dintrr majr have profesaeil tn hold on lo the «ild wave, no avowed Pea- 
lalozxian ev<>r labored more dcvotetllj in the apirit, -iml with the aima and oirthoda of Pea- 
taloxzi, aa our readers will see in tlie memoir, p. 2Jl. 
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From Prussia the principles and practice of the school of Pestalozzi 
were widely diffused in other countries, through travelers, often coming 
exclusively for the purpose of investigating the Prussian system, and 
sometimes sent by foreign governments for the purpose. Dr. Ilamisch 
gives a long list of names of visitors to a single seminary only, mostly 
of persona eminent in education, among which are mentioned those of 
Hon. Horace Mann, and Profs. Stowe and Bache, from the United States. 

The present occasion does not admit of any extended reference to the 
further spread of Pestalozzianism. tUe can only say that prominent 
among those who transferred the system into France, was Victor Cousin, 
whose able report is well known ; and Chevalier Jullien, who, at an ear- 
lier date, drew up an extended report upon the school of Yverdun, and 
the educational principles and methods of Pestalozzi. The labors of Dr. 
Biber, Mr. Greaves, and at a later date of Dr. Mayo and Miss Mayo, and 
of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, M. Tilleard, and Mr. Tait, have done much 
to spread the system in England. And among its advocates and propa- 
gators in America were William Russell, editor "of the “American 
Journal of Education ; " Warren Colburn, whose celebrated arithmetics 
are strictly Pcstolozzian ; A. Bronson Alcott; W. C. AVoodbridge, the 
geographer and editor of the “ Annalt;” and Lowell Mason, the veteran 
and cflicient instructor in vocal music. 

It should be added, that the present work docs not contain sketches 
of those who applied Pestalozzi’s principles to reformatory schools proper, 
charitable schools, Ac., for the reason that the accounts of those persona 
are contained in the etlitor’s volume on Revobhatort Edi'Catios.* 

* Pappft on PreTention, Correctional, and Refncmalory Inatltullona and Agencica for Jure* 
nile DelioqQcocy. Naw York, F. C. Baowmu., 1859, 960 pa^ea. 
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Johannes Niederer, whose reputation as a teacher is nearly con* 
nected with that of Pestalozzi, and stands high amongst those of his 
fellow-laborers, was born in 1778, in Appenzell. Having completed 
bis studies, he was already settled as pastor when the fame of Pes- 
talozzi's plans and labors reached him, and set his whole soul in 
motion. Unlike those who can not soon enough shake the dust of 
the school from their feet to seat themselves in the pulpit, Niederer 
resigned bis pastorate in 1800, and hastened to connect himself with 
Pestalozzi. In the institution of the latter, he had special charge of 
the religious instruction. Ilis manner in giving this, and in his whole 
labors as a teacher, is so well described by his eflBcient fellow-laborer, 
Kriisi, in his recent “ RecolUction* of my pedayoyieal life and tvork,” 
(Erinntrungtn aas meinem padayogischen Lebtn und Wirken,) p. 39, 
that we shall make an extract ; Kriisi says, “ To be present at the 
religious instruction of Niederer, and at his confirmations, was sure 
to have a good influence upon the heart. Good preparatory instruc- 
tion in intellect and language was necessary, in order to appreciate it, 
it is true ; but this was to be enjoyed in the institution. Although 
ho soon passed over the history of creation, the gospel of John, and 
the sermon on the mount, yet the instruction he derived from these 
sources as to the faith, had a complete character, and afforded deep 
views of the essence of religion and of the scope of human duty. I 
several times attended the whole course ; and how highly I valued 
the privilege may be inferred from the fact that I forthwith sent 
three of my children to attend, that they might learn from him the 
happiness of religion. Niederer filled an important part in Pestal- 
ozzi’s institution and history. He earnestly devoted his time and 
strength to the subjects of religion, language, literature, and philos- 
ophy. He first studied Pestalozzi’s works, in llieir various applica- 
tions to pedagogy, politics, legislation, Ac., not resting until ho had 
ascertained the central point from which they all radiate ; for to con- 
sider them only in their separate character, was insufficient for him 
as a thinker and investigator. But he did not limit his labors to 
writings and thinking only, nor even to the numerous studies success- 
fully pursued in the institution, and the labors to be pursued In vari- 
ous directions, and amongst various materials, with reference to those 
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studies ; but embraced, in the scope of his inquiries, the nature, exist- 
ence, |H)wers, and weaknesses of man ; his course of development, his 
future fate and destiny, in the individual, the nation, and the race. 

Niederer possessed the fullest confidence of Festalozzi, who con- 
sidted him on all occasions, and saved himself by his means from 
many mistakes. Niederer opposed himself to any views or efforts 
within the institution which threatened to break up or hamper its 
usefulness, and was variously active in contending against them. 

In literature, Niederer has been less active than was to be wished 
from a man so rich in endowments and experience. Besides a series 
of small treatises, we have only one larger work : “ Pestalozzi's ed- 
ucational enlerprite in ill relations to cotemporary civilization," 
{Peslalozzi's Entiekungsuntenuhmung im Verhaltniu zur Zeitcul- 
tur,) Stuttgart, 1812,2 vols. The wish was often, and with good 
reason, expressed, that ho would publish a scientific exposition of 
pedagogy on Pestalozzi’s principles. A biography of the great 
teacher himself, from his pen, would have been gratefully received. 
Still more welcome, had it pleased him to write it, would have been 
an account of his method of religious instruction ; especially now, 
when so many are endeavoring to fix that most important of all de- 
partments of instruction upon a half-ascertained psychological basis, 
and to entangle it with religious parties. He however died, in 1843, 
without having performed this work. 

Niedcrer’s wife, previously Rosette Kasthofer, of Berlin, where she 
was born, 3rd November, 1779, conducted fora long time the girls’ 
school established by Festalozzi at Yverdun, along with his boys’ 
school. The institution was, however, transferred to Geneva, wliere 
it is now established. Madame Niederer has also established, in con- 
nection with it, a seminary for young women intending to become 
teachers ; and in both she is yet laboring, with youthful freshness and 
enthusiasm. In 1828, was published a valuable work by her : “Glan- 
ces at the system of female education. For educated mothers and 
daughters," (Blicke in das der weibliehen Erziehung. Fur 

gebildete Mutter und Tochter.) Berlin : RUcker. She has also pub- 
lished “ Dramatic Games for the Young f (Dramatische Jugend- 
spiele.) Aarau, 1838, 2 vols. 

\Ve find the following estimate of Niederer, by Festalozzi, ex- 
prcssetl at diflTerent times. 

“ The mode in which Niederer looks at my work can not be sep- 
arated from that in which I myself see it. His views are almost all 
the results of his refieetions. I scarcely know what it is to reflect. 
My opinions and views are almost all the results of immediate intui- 
tion and of excited feelings. Moreover, I did not understand his 
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languHge ; but his Vindication taught nie to understand it. I could 
not satisfy myself with reading that production. I found myself, in 
it, almost in every line, more clearly and distinctly stated, and more 
profoundly comprehended, than I had comprehended and expressed 
myself, on systems of education, on maternal instinct, on the nature 
and organization of schools, on my institution, in short, on all the 
principles and views which were in point at the time .” — Fortunes of 
My Life. 

“ He has, at the same time, peculiarities which I often endure only 
with difficulty, since they are diametrically opposed to mine. But 
his friendship surpasses all the friendship that 1 have enjoyed or even 
dreamed of in my life. What more can a man do for a friend, than 
for bis sake to give up a certain, quiet, and agreeable mode of living, 
and to put himself into a condition uncertain, unpleasant, oppressive, 
and in many respects dangerous ? This Niederer has done. For my 
sake he gave up the pastorate where he was living, efficient, respected, 
and happy, joined himself to me and my poverty, threw himself into 
all my embarrassments, at a period when my work was not yet ripe 
in itself, and when I was almost wholly deprived of all external aid 
and co-operation in it At that time he was the only man of any 
degree of literary cultivation who took a place at my side, and took 
part in all the perils to which my undertaking could and did expose 
him. And his friendship extended beyond me personally, and to the 
purpose of my life, in regard to which I so often saw myself deserted. 
He is drawn toward me personally as little as I toward him. I might 
say that, in this respect, we were not as near each other as is to be 
expected from men living so near ; but his life is a friendship : his 
endurance and perseverance for my objects — even the contest which 
he continually keeps op with himself and with me, for the promotion 
of the purpose of my life — even his opposition to and arguments 
against me individually, when he finds himself in conflict with my 
designs — show the noble, remarkable, and pure character of his 
friendship. If ho withstood me less, he would love me leas.” — Dec- 
laration Ayainst Canon BremPs Questions, p. 28. 

“ As early as at the begininng of our association in Burgdorf, there 
came amongst us a young clergyman, of thorough education, full of 
fire, power, and quiet though strong efficiency, and observed in silence 
the course of our labors. In this first stage of his design, he resem- 
bled nothing less than one seeking a predominant influence upon the 
general and practical course of our undertaking. On the contrary, 
his whole conduct indicated, at the beginning, very clearly, that he 
was investigating the psychological basis of the principles and essence 
of our idea of elementary training, more seriously, broadly, and 
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deeply than any one before him, by means of a free, individualized, 
and independent reflection upon them. By this course he very soon 
elaborated a system of his own, as to our idea of elementary training, 
which, it is true, was not made inwardly complete and outwardly ap- 
plicable by any basis whatever of practical experience, but which 
inspired him with such a visionary enthusiasm for its infallibility and 
applicableness, that all at once he suddenly began to take an active 
and powerful part in the whole extent of our operations ; so as grad- 
ually to acquire a universal and predominating influence over them, 
and to gain my own confldence to a high degree. His singular char- 
acter inspired him with the definite design of opposing the weaknesses, 
faults, and defects of my establishment, by means of scientific expo- 
sitions of the idea which lay at the base of our undertakings, lie 
believed confidently that, by the magic touch of his lucid ideas, or 
frequently even by significant words, he could prevent the increase of 
that fatal influence whose greatness he deeply felt ; and that, by verbal 
elucidations, he could control what he could not lead intellectually by 
the weight of his influence, nor practically manage, and could least of 
all carry forward by his creative energy by actual executive measures. 
Niederer's requirement of absolute acquiescence in his views, arose 
from ideas which he had not made clear and definite to himself in 
their whole extent and connection ; for he was prone to lose himself 
in metaphysical expositions of his ideas, which he was neither fitted 
to do by possessing a solid substratum of intuitional knowledge, nor 
competent to express in any manner by simple, clear, and intelligible 
language, and thus to make properly comprehensible. Most of the 
objects ho sought and urged were, to us, mere atmospheric phenome- 
n.H, without any connection whatever with the basis of our actual life. 
He was, throughout, unfitted and almost incapable of giving the 
slightest practical demonstration of his high-sounding ideas. This ho 
knew himself ; and often required with earnestness that others should 
not only receive, as he did, what he had constructed in his ideal man- 
ner, but also that they should work them out in actual practice to his 
satisfaction, and that without requiring much co-operation from him.” 
— Fortune! of My Life, p. 29. 
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Earl Christian Wilhelm von Turk, was born at Meiningen, 
January 8, 1774. He was the youngest son of Chamber-president 
and High Marshal von TQrk, who was of a noble Courland family, 
and in the service of the duke of Saxe-Meiningen. At his mother’s 
death, when a boy of six years old, he was transferred to the family 
of his mother’s brother. Grand Huntsman von Bibra, at Hildburg- 
hausen, where he was brought up with his cousins under a strict tutor. 
At seventeen and a quarter years old, without having attended any 
public school, he entered the University of Jena, where he found in 
his elder brother Ludwig, who had already been studying there a year 
and a halfl a true friend and a pattern of industry and good conduct; 
and where he contracted a close friendship with several cotemporaries, 
amongst whom were T. von Hardenberg, known as a poet under the 
name of Novalis, and von Bassewitz, afterward Chief President and 
his own official superior. 

After completing his legal studies, in 1793, he offered himself for 
an office under government in Meiningen, which had been promised 
him while his father was Chamber-president and his brother a govern- 
ment official, notwithstanding the strictness of the examination. What, 
however, his knowledge and capacity did not enable him to attain, he 
secured by means of a very ordinary social talent During a visit in 
Hildburghausen, the Prince, then Duke Karl of Meck'enburg, &ther of 
Queen Louise of Prussia, found that he was a skillful ombre-player ; and 
he took so strong a liking to him that afterward, upon receiving the 
principality by the unexpected death of his brother, he determined to 
fix him within his dominions. Accordingly, in the very next year, 
1704, ho appointed von Tilrk chancery auditor, and two years later, 
chamberlain and chancery councilor. In 1800, his official senior von 
Eamptz, afterward well known as Prussian minister, was appointed to 
a public station in Mecklenburg, and von Tiirk was appointed in his 
stead to take the oversight of the school system, with his judicial 
employments. The inquiries which his new place suggested to him 
drew his attention in such directions that he became gradually estranged 
from the occupations to which he had been earlier devoted. 

In 1804. von Tilrk took a furlough for six months, visited various 
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echools, and made tho acquaintance especially, of Olivier, Tillich and 
I’Ohlmann, then distinguished teachers of the day. In the same 
}ear, he remained during some months, at Pestalozzi’s institution at 
Munchen-Buchsee, and made himself acquainted with his views, and 
with J. Schmid’s system for geometry and mathematics. He pub- 
lished the results of his stay with Pestalozzi, in his “ Lelter$ from 
Munchen- Backset” (Leipzig, 1808); one of the most practical and 
useful accounts of Pcstalozzi’s method. 

After his return to Mecklenburg, he could not resist his impulse to 
become a teacher. He gathered together a troop of boys, instructed 
them two hours daily and made teachers acquainted with Pcstalozzi’s 
method. During his educational Journeys he had become acquainted 
with the prince of Oldenburg, and at the end of 1806, he was ap- 
pointed to a lucrative office as Justice and Consistory Councilor in 
Oldenburg, with an annual salary of fourteen hundred thalers, (about 
$1050.) 

In his new place he experienced the same impulse to exertion as a 
teacher and educator. Ilere also ho gathered a troop of boys whom 
he instructed two bouts a day ; and he received into bis house a 
number of young people, and gave them a complete education. 
These operations however did not meet the approval of the duke, 
who intimated a wish that he should devote himself wholly to the 
duties of bis Judicial station, and refused bis request to be employed 
wholly in educational matters. This, together with the condition of 
Oldenburg (then threatened by the French,) which caused him much 
pecuniary difficulty, decided him to resign his place in Oldenburg and 
to give himself up entirely to tho business of education. 

In 1808, with some pupils, sons of a Bremen merchant, he went to 
Pestalozzi at Yverdun, and for some time instructed in that institution. 
Ills work, “ Perception by the Senses,” (Die Slnnlichen Wakmekmun- 
pen.) is a fruit of his labors at that time in Pestalozzi’s institution. 
But the situation of affairs there was unfavorable, and an increasing 
difference soon grew up between him and Pestalozzi. This decided 
von Tfirk to leave him and to establish an educational institution of his 
own at the castle of Vevay on tho lake of Geneva. Here ho lived 
amongst a small circle of children, but happily progressing in knowl- 
edge under his love and zeal. The financial results did not, however, 
answer his expectations, and he finally in 1814 transferred the care 
of the school to Latour de Peilz, at his castle not far from Vevay. 
Ilaving offered his services to the Prussian monarchy, he was in 1815 
appointed royal and school councilor at Frankfort on the Oder. 

The course of instruction which he gave here in September of 1816 
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upon Pestalozzi’s method, to nearly sixty clergymen and teachers, bad 
upon many, who perhaps, then heard of Pestalozzi for the first time, 
an infiuence which did not remain fruitless. Ilia efforts to improve 
the instruction in arithmetic, resulted in bis publication of his “ Ouide 
to Imtraction in Arithmetic,” which is yet one of the best books of 
its class. Its fifth edition appeared in 1830. After Natorp’s return 
to his native country in 1817, von Turk was appointed School Coun- 
cilor in Potsdam, in which station he labored actively for sixteen 
years, but resigned it in 1833 to devote his whole time and powers to 
the benevolent institutions which he had founded. 

These are (not including the Swimming Institution at Potsdam and 
the Association for the improvement of silk-raising,) the following : 

1. The Fund for School Teacher)' Widows, a. at Sorau, b. for the 
district of Frankfort, to which he has devoted the profits of his work 
on Arithmetic ; and c. for the district of Potsdam. 

In the district of Frankfort it has since been found better to estab- 
lish, instead of one widow’s society for the whole government, to es- 
tablish a fund in each synod ; an arrangement which has in most 
cases been entirely successful. In the case of the fund for the dis- 
trict of Potsdam, the plainest conclusions of experience were unfortu- 
nately so much overlooked, that after a few years the allowances, 
which are raised only from taxation, were materially reduced ; the 
consequence of which has lately been many complaints. 

2. The Peace Sodett/ tf Potsdam, founded at the Reformation 
Festival in 1818; a society for the support of talented but poor 
young men, who are devoted to the arts or sciences. More than a 
hundred such have been supported by the society. Further informa- 
tion about this society, and its statutes, may be found in Guts-Muth's 
“New Library of Pedagogy.” 

3. The CivU Orphan House — a twin child, as von Tiirk calls it, in 
which about thirty orphan boys are supported. The original fund 
of this institution was raised from the sale of a collection of paintings 
belonging to von Tiirk. It received an express royal sanction in a 
cabinet order dated 21st February, 1825. Up to 1841, thirty-six 
young men had received their education in this establishment. 

4. The Fund for the Education and Support of Orphan Oirls ; an 
institution which originated together with the Civil Orphan House, 
and which is managed in the same way. Up to 1841, twenty orphan 
gprls bad been supported by it. 

6. The Orphan House at Klein- Otimicke near Potsdam, for the 
orphan children of artisans, elementary teachers and the lower grades 
of cublic ofiScers. 
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It may not b« uninteresting to describe the precise circumstances 
which led to the foundation of the Klein-Glienicke house. Von Turk 
heard that the Crown Prince was desirous of buying the hunting seat 
known as Klcin-Glionicko, then occupied as a factory, in order to im- 
prove it into the counterpart of Prince Carl's adjacent beautiful estate 
in Glienicke. Von Turk accordingly quietly bought it, and offered it 
to the Crown Prince at the cost price, but received the answer that 
he would not be able to make use of the offer. Under these circum- 
stances von Turk applied to his tried friend, Chief President von 
Passewitz, and by his mediation gained permission to resign his hasty 
bargain at a small loss. He, however, made no use of the permission, 
but told bis friend that he would retain the property, and found there 
another orphan house, to serve as a sort of supplement to the Civil 
Orphan House, which was intended for the sons of persons of rather 
higher rank. In fact he laid his plans before some of the higher 
authorities, but the means which he could show for the establishment 
of his intended institution were so smalt that permission was refused 
him. But promises of support gradually came in, and the heads of 
several departments, especially Postmaster-general von Nagler and 
the Ministers of Justice and of Finance declaring in its favor, on ac- 
count of an arrangement to establish endowed places in it for orphans 
of their departments, the institution was finally set in operation. 
The plans for it were remodeled more than once, and more Uian one 
reckoning of the funds made ; but at last, an association being formed 
which purchased the real estate from von Turk, and there were thus 
secured sufficient means to open the establishment for those at least 
for whom endowed places had been promised. Von TUrk never 
lost bis faith in ultimate success, though the funds still remained de- 
ficient. It happened that the disposition of some funds from a war- 
indemnity, not accepted by those entitled to them, were intrusted to 
the disposal of his chief, von Bassewitz, who, with the consent of the 
families of these proprietors, appropriated three thousand thalers 
(about (2,250,) from this source to the new Orphan House. Thus 
all difficulties were obviated. The association met, completed the 
purchase of Klein-Glienicke, leased it to von Turk, who was now able 
to proceed with the completion of his institution ; and had the pleas- 
ure of .seeing it flourish under his eyes. 

In a letter of the present year, (1846,) relating to Klein-Glienicke, 
von Turk writes, “ Here, the favorite idea of my teacher and 
roaster, Pestalozzi, is realized ; education, combined with agricul- 
ture and gardening. My scholars now number about thirty. I have 
bout two hundred Magdeburg morgen, (the morgen is about fiv»- 
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thirteenths of an acre,) of tilled land, from sixteen to twenty morgen 
of garden and nurseries, twenty-four morgen of meadows, and a dairy 
which accommodates twenty cows and five horses, besides sufficient 
room for the silk-making, except that the latter is not comfortably 
accommodated in winter. I feel great interest in encouraging the 
establishment of similar institutions. What has been possible for me, 
without financial resources and in spite of the many prejudices with 
which I have had to contend, (for example, I have been a govern- 
ment official ; and our burghers and laboring classes do not love the 
government officials; and I have had the little prefix ‘von’ before 
my name,) must be possible elsewhere under more favorable cir- 
cumstances.” 

6. Soup DUiribution Imtitulion for the Old, Sick, Feeble, and 
Poor, and Lying-in- ff'bmen. By the day-book of the institution, 
96.908 portions of soup were distributed in 1845. This was received 
by six hundred and fifty-one families, including four hundred and 
forty-one married persons, four hundred and thirty-eight widows and 
single persons, and thirteen hundred and forty children ; in all two 
thousand two hundred and nineteen persons. The cost of one portion 
of soup was about S-J pfennig, (about three-fifths of a cent.) 

For some years von Turk bad been complaining of the decay of 
his bodily strength and of his memory, when, in 1845, while he was 
in Berlin, a dangerous sickness seized him, from which he lias never 
entirely recovered. Ho died July 31, 1846. His wife, two children 
and adopted daughter were by his side, and his last hours were 
peaceful and witliout pain. His memory will long endure. 

On the 25th of the April before his departure from the world in 
which he had labored so nobly and benevolently, a letter, not with- 
onl interest in this connection, from which a portion follows. To the 
request that ho would communicate an autobiography for Hergang’s 
Encyclopaedia, he replies that ho is unable. ” My autobiography,” 
he says, “lies ready written in my desk, but I propose to publish it 
for the benefit of the Teachers’ orphans. I have established here an 
orphan Louse, especially intended for the orphans of te.achers ; but 
their numbers and necessities in the province of Brandenburg, for 
which the institution is founded, are so great, that I am oblig.-d to 
refuse many applications ; and thus I am contriving the means for 
assi.sting a larger number.” “ The motives which have impelled mo 
to the establishment of the institutions which I have commenced, 
and the manner and means by which, without means of my own, and 
without the gift of elixjuence, I have been able to accomplish these 
designs, will be related in ray biography, that others, more richly 
endoweel, may learn how to do the like.” “ I am in niy seventy- 
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third year, on the borders of the grave, in body much broken, but 
peaceful and happy in mind, and in all my efforts for the improve- 
ment and elevation of my fellow-citizens, having enjoyed a success far 
l>eyoiid my hopes.” “At Ea.ster I dismissed from the Civil Orphan 
House, a pupil, son of a country clergyman, who is now studying 
theology in Berlin. Several of my scholars are already laboring as 
preachers, judges, physicians, public officials, carpenters, architects, 
teachers and officers.” IIow happy must we reckon thee, excellent 
man, who, while still living, hast experienced such intellectual and 
heartfelt pleasure ! Thy works follow thee into eternity ; their 
memory shall even give tliee ever increasing pleasure, and many, 
liappy through thy means, shall bring thee thanks. 

Noble and venerable as von Turk was, he was yet attacked by the 
arrows of wicked calumny. On this point wo shall only relate the 
following : 

Bishop Eylcrt relates in his character of Frederic William III, 
(vol. 2,) that von TOrk was suspected by that monarch of being an 
unprincijded demagogue. Von TOrk was living amongst the com- 
mon people, as his inborn and profound preference made it happiest 
for him to live, and laboring for their good by bis writings and in his 
official station, according to his irresistible vocation ; and some per- 
sons had concluded that to be doing this without apparent interested 
motives, and without remuneration for the necessary sacrifices of labor, 
means and time, was enough to stamp von T&rk a dangerous dema- 
gogue. Bishop Eylcrt, who was a friend of von TOrk, undertook to 
remove this impression from the king's mind. Having argued the 
case, the king said, “ I am glad to have my former opinion corrected, 
and to be able to entertain a good opinion of one who has certainly 
been accused to me.” At the next festival of the order, von Turk 
received the red order of nobility ; the king immediately interested 
liimsolf in the Civil Orphan House at Potsdam, and for the institution 
at Klein-Glienicke. where he endowed additional scholarships, made 
presents to the orphans, and continued to von TUrk, at his resigna- 
tion of his place as royal and school conndlor, in order to devote 
himself wholly to his institutions, the whole amount of his salary as 
^nsion. 
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Heruaxk Krcsi was born March 12th, 1775, at Gais, in the 
canton of Appcnzell. Of his parents he writes in his “Recollections," 
“they are entitled to the praise of having passed through life in quiet 
goodness and fear of God, and were cjireful to give their children a 
good education.” After the good old fashion, they often read in 
the family Bible, and entered in its blank leaves the birth of each 
of their children, together with some pious prayer or saying. They 
also amused themselves, especially on Sundays, by singing from the 
then popular “ Bachofen.” Of learning they could of course give 
their poor children but very little, and what they afterward acquired 
in school was but little more. IBs earliest recollections was of a fire 
which laid the village of Gais in ashes ; of which he thus speaks : — 

It ifl natural that the 6n«t recollectloni of the mind should be of uncommon and 
striking; eventa, such as make a profound imprt*raion upon one's whole bt'ing, and 
leave an indelible mark upon the character. This was the case with mys<>lf. 

On the 7tU of Seplembt-r, 1780, a violent south wind blew ; bud weather for the 
weavers, but j^ood for dryintj turf. I will go to the lurf-irround and turn and 
dry the turf,'' stiid my father; ** there is nothing to do in the weaving>>room.’* 
Ho took roe with him that day for the first Umo to the tnrf-pits, which were a 
good four miles from the village. At half past eleven he heard the sound of a 
bell. ** It can not be striking noon yet," he thought, Kx>king at his work — " Ah 
Ood," he critd, it is the alarm bell and we heard the cry of tire ! 6re ! from 
all sides. 

With tills fragment, unfortunately, en<ls the account. The fact of 
the fire is well known. Notwithstanding his youth, our subject 
remembered many occurrences of that occasion ; especially the 
next Sund.ay’s service under tlie open sky. There was very general 
emotion, wliich, at the rather remarkable choice of the hymn, “As 
by tlie streams of Babylon we sat,” Ac., broke out into such loud 
lunienlations that the singing could not proceed. These recollections 
may well have been terrible to the boy, although his father's house 
was spared by the flames. But a severer stroke came upon him, 
when his fatlier, in the prime of his manhood, was suddenly snatclied 
aw.ay by death from his numerous family. He had always supported 
his own household, and had taught them according to his ability ; 
and it is difficult to tell what would have become of them, had not 
KrUsi, then in his fourteenth year, undertaken to perform his father’s 
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lalorious Julies of village erranj-nian and weaver; a service for 
which the consciousness that he was the trust and stay of an orphaned 
family gave him strength. Upon his solitary errands to St. Gall, and 
eKewlicro, he used to recite to himself the instruction and counsel 
which his father had given. 

Krtisi might have passed his whole life in his father’s monotonous 
calling, had not a benign IVovidence given him an indication winch 
had the most imf>ortant consequences for his er»tire future. We shall 
permit Kriisi himself to tell the story, in the wonls of his own “Rec- 
f))leclions/’ pp. 2-4, which give other and deeper views into his mind 
at that lime : — 

At the hl^licst point of the pa**, where the road turns away from toward Tro- 
£?eiu my life also took another direction. While earning my living a» day laborci 
and errand-m:ui, 1 was carrying, one cold day in 17113, to tlie cstablbihmcnt of 
/••ilwcgcr, with which I afterward came into very different relations, a great bun- 
ille of yarn from the mountain. As 1 slop|)e4l u> nst, a)) dripping with sweat, at 
the Very summit, a relative met me, who was then treiujurcr of the town, 
•>ne Ilcrr Grub.T. After the usual gre«'llngs, the following conversation ensued, 
w hich 1 yet n uiember as the turning point of niy life. 

Grvbrr . — “ It is warm.’* 

Mysc//.— “ Very warm.” 

rrru^KT. — ‘‘Now that schoolmaster Ilorler is going away from Gals, you have 
a chance to earn your bread a little more easily. Have you no desire to offer 
yourself for hi** place! ” 

Mytrlf . — “ Wishing will not help mo much. A schoolmaster must have 
kn<>wled;:re ; and I have none.” 

Oruhfr . — “ What a schoolmaster among us needs to know, you at your age can 
very soon Unrn.” 

Slytiflf . — “ Jlut how, and where? T sc<» no p<i6sibility of it.” 

Grubfv . — ** If you wish it, the means will be easily found. Consider tlio mat- 
t.r :md decide up<m it.” 

He left me. 1 now' h.nd abundance of matter for rcfteclion. But no r.n} of 
ii;:iit came into my mind, although the natural sunlight surrounded my body with 
b; iirhtness and warmth. I scarcely felt my Iwid as 1 proceeded along the ascents 
nn 1 steeps of the mail. Whatever has fallen to my lot since that moment, 1 Irn'k 
n)H>n ns the fruit of thia conversation. 

8tiiec my h aving tlie day schwl, where I had Irarned and practiced only read- 
ing. learning by rote, and mechanical copying, and while I was growing up to 
iidult ag»*. I had so fur forgotten to write, th.tt 1 no longer knew ln»w to make all 
the capital letu rs ; my friend SondcreggiT themfore procured me n copy from a 
teacher in AllstatU-n, well known os u writing-master. This single c<»py 1 wrote 
liver 08 often as n hundred times, for the nuke of improving my hnndw'riting. 
I ha*l nil other special preparation for the pmfession ; but, noiwithstandinir. I ven- 
iu:c 1. when the notice Wits given from the pulpit, to offi5r myself us a candidate for 
:h. place, with hut small Imp s of obtaining it. but consoling myself with the 
t!: >uohl thit at Icust I should come off without shame. 

'i'ho day of e.xamin.ation came. .\n cl<U-r feliow-c.mdldate was first calle*! be- 
♦ • the Committee. T<» read a choi>ter in the New Tc'slament and to write a few 
1 ms. occupied liim u full quarter of an hour. My turn now enmo. Tlie genea- 
loirica! register, from Adam to Abraham, from tlie first b<x»k of Chronicles, was 
t;:v< n rne to re.ad. After this, olmirman Sehlupfcr gave me nn uncut iiuill. with 
III. ilircction to write a few lines. “ What shall I write?” I said. \Vrile the 
U<rd‘s Prayer, or wdiatcver you like,” w.as the .answer. As I had no knowledge 
of eompositlon or spelling, it may be imagined how my writing lotAeii. However, 
I was told to retire. After a short consultation, I was, to my wond'T and pride, 
recalled into the room. Here chairman Schlupfer informed me that the whole 
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committeo were of opinion tliat both candidates knew little; that the «)thor was 
best in reading, and I in writing. 

The otlier, however, being over forty years old, and I only eighteen, they had 
come to tlie conclusion that I should learn what was necessary stsiner than he, 
and as moreover iny dwelling-house (the commune had then no seh<H>l-house of 
their own) was better adapted for a selxHil-house than his, I should receive the 
appointment. I was disnhssed with friendly advice, and encouraging hopes of in- 
creasetl pay, if itiy exertions should be satisfaetor)'. 

Much attention w;is excitetl by the fact that my follow-candidate, eight days 
afterward, took a situation ns poliocman, in which ho received three* gulden a 
week, while the schoolmaster, who was obliged to furnish his own school-room, 
had to satisfy himself with two and a half. 

Kriisi, becoming schoolmaster at the age of scarcely eighteen, was 
destined to bear a responsibility almost greater than that which ho 
had so lately laid down. This will ca.sily be understood when it i.s 
known that, with his small knowledge of school matters, he had to 
manage and teach more than one hundred scholars, of various ages 
and both sc.xc.s, in the small school-room. In this situation many 
would have labored only for their money, as is unfortunately the ca.so 
at tliis day even with better instructed teachers ; but Kriisi’s conduct 
in this respect may serve as a model. As soon as he had adopted 
this profession, it was his most earnest effort to live worthily of it, and 
to fit himself for it in the best possible way; a work in which pastor 
Schiess, his parish minister, materially assisted him, both with advice 
and help. Within a few years his school had the reputation of being 
the best in the canton; and he had the pleasure on Easter Monday 
of seeing his scholars take the six highest numbers in writing — a 
study on which the utmost value is placed. Kriisi had been laboring 
in his vocation now for si.x years, with zeal and faithfulness, when 
Providence destined him for another field of labor which he could 
not have foreseen, and which places the modest man in a situation to 
exert a wide influence upon the whole school system of our native 
land. The storm of the French Revolution broke out. In the year 
1799, foreign armies sw'ept across the plains of our fatherland, and 
encountered each other in murderous conflict; even the mountains 
and high alpine valleys did not escape from the bloody game. 
Poverty, luinger, and lack of occupation were especially severe in the 
eastern part of Switzerland; many parents could not maintain their 
children. Sympathy awoke in the hearts of the nobler men in the 
less severely pressed portions of the country ; .and from many sides 
there flowed in liberal gills, often accompanied with the ofli*r to re- 
ceive and bring up neetly children. Such an invitation came to pas- 
tor Sleinmuller from his friend Fischer, in Burgdorf, who was then 
intrusted with the reorganization of the Swiss schools. The wish 
was at the same time expressed that he would also send a teacher of 
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the requisite cnpacitr and character for receiving a training as teacher 
and educator, and fur undertaking the care of the children then in 
llurgdorf with certain benevolent families. U])on the communication 
of this invitation to Kriisi, he made no delay ; an inner voice urged 
him not to let pass this opportunity for obtaining a further education. 
Twenty-si.x children of both sexes assembled for the expedition. 
Krusi, as leader of the troop, was provided with twenty-four thalers 
for the journey, thirty leagues. Pa-stor Steinmuller, and bailitf Heim, 
of the district gave him a testimonial, which we may insert here as a 
noteworthy trait of the fcondition of the times : — 

Frxbdom ! Equautt ! To all municipal authorities to whom thcsi* present sliall 
Ct>me. Cilizcu sclioolttia^ter JleriiiaiHi Kriisi is traveling hence from the eanlon 
Siintis to the canton Hern, with twenty-sU poor children, whom he is taking to 
Burgdorf, whore sympathizing bcncfictors will support and caro for them fur a 
time. It is my enmeet and hopi'fiil rt^quest to nil municipalities, and csp<.'oiaIiy to 
their citizen prt'sidents, that they will kindly aflord nil needful help to the above 
named children and to their leader, sent forward by my means ns ab<»vti; tlut 
thev will, as far os possible, kindly provitle for them rest and refreshment nt utxm, 
nnt{ lodging at night, witltout pay. For such benevolent ossutance, may the I.A>rd 
bleM you. 

Tlitis asks and wUIh's 

Gai>, January 20, I SOO. don. Run. STeiNMULLia, Pattor. 

I join in the above request to all citizen presidents and citizen members of 
manicipalitics of all coinmuni's and districts, to which these neetly children shall 
come, on their way hence to Uurgdorf ; and am fully convinced that all beiievidi Tit 
pi'tsons will, without further reenmmendati<»n, assist the poor caravan to reach iu 
destination us easily and 6Uec<‘si(funy as prjssible. 

The provincial under-bailitT of the circle of Teufen, 

Samupl Heim. 

Of the journey itself we need only remark briefly that Krfisi, with 
his troop, was everywhere received in a friendly manner ; and in 
many jdaces they were entertained gratia, and even received gifts of 
money. His “Kecollections’* give an account of this. It deserves to 
Ik? mentioned, as remarkable enough to remind us of the widow's 
cniso of oil, that, at Krusi’s arrival nt Burgdorf, he was in pojvscssion 
not only of the twenty-four thalers with which he had s<;t out, but of 
fifteen //M/Jrn besides; of wliich he retained the latter, but sent the 
former back to the authorities of Gais. 

From Fischer, at Burgdorf, Kriisi received a most friendly welcome, 
and commenced his school. The former, liowever, soon after died, 
and Kriivsi would have been left quite alone again, liad not Providence 
j*ointed out to him a new path, by means of the appearance of a man 
whom lie followed with entire confidence. 

Tliis w’as Pestalozzi, whose labors at bis estate of Neubof, and in 
Sianz, are among the noblest facts of history. It was when already 
of adult age that Pestalozzi, with warm enthusiasm aod profound 
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love, liaj conceived tlie idea of Ixicoming an educator and teacher of 
the poorer classes, then deeply degraded both in intellect and morals; 
and giving to education in general a more natural direction. After 
Fischer’s death, ho therefore invited Krii.si to form a connection with 
himself, and with him to conduct the school which he had established 
in the ca.stle of the place. This school, which Pt'stalozzi h;id at first 
commenced only with little children, was soon changed into an edu- 
cational institution of a higher grade, which, by means of the entirely 
new dirc-ction of its operations, met with great success. Joy and 
pride must have filled Pcstalozzi’s breast, ns he soon saw, one after 
another, young and talented men — Toblcr from Wolfhalden, previous- 
ly a tutor in Basle, Buss from Tubingen, Xiedcrer from Lutzenberg, 
previously a pastor in Seiinwald — full of enthusiasm, leaving each his 
sphere of lal>or and resorting to him as trustful disciples to a master 
who yet could reward them with no earthly treasure except a treas- 
ure of rich experience and of deep knowledge of the hum.nn heart. 

The asttemblagc of these three Appenzellers will remain remarkable 
for all time. Each of them develoi)ed his own side of the Pestaloz- 
zian idea ; and they were for a long time the ornament and strength 
of the institution ; and, after subsequent successful labors in independ- 
ent spheres of occupation, they all died within the same year. Krii- 
si’s letters during this period to his early friend Kern, who is yet alive, 
and who lived in close personal relations with him for nearly forty 
years, .are also of value to the student of human nature. What he 
wrote of Tobler, “ he iwssesses my entire respect and love, for I recog- 
nize in him uncommon talent as a teacher, and goodness of heart,” 
proved entirely true. Tobler had with enthusiasm taken up particu- 
larly the idea of Pestalozzi’s “Lienh.ard and Gertrude;” that of re- 
jdacing mothers in the position originally designed for them, of eduea- 
tors and instructors for early childhood. Seldom has any man labored 
with as benevolent and unostentatious a desire for the good of his fel- 
low-men as he, although he w.as often rewarded by misunderstanding 
and ingratitude. 

Xiederer, .also, besides immoveable integrity and warm feelings, 
possessed a far-seeing keenness of understanding, which had already 
apiieared in his correspondence with Tobler, and which at a later 
j)eriod was displayed in the development of the method with so much 
jiower and breadth that even Pestidozzi himself had sometimes to 
yield to the clearne-ss and thoroughness of his views. 

It is astonishing to see with what uniformity these men, ns,«embled 
from different directions, followed their new path. This was truly a 
power from on high. What else could have enabled the former 
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orrand-boy and village school inaster, Kriisi, to say in his lottors to his 
friend, even before Toblcr and Xiedercr came to liurgdorf, — • 

“ In short, the enterprise advances. The se<;d of a better education, 
one more adapted to human nature, is already sown. It will I,ear 
fruit which as yet no man, not even its discoverer, the noble Pestalozzi 
himself, is e.\pecting.” 

The self-denying spirit and lofty views with which IVstalozzi’s 
as.sistants at this early period were imbued, is jxiwerfuliy shown by 
the fact tlmt Kriisi and Ihiss, being allowed a salary of about %125 
a year e.ach from the Helvetic government, appro)>riated the whole to 
the support of the institution, receiving from it only board and 
lodging. 

We will hero intrcxluco Pcstalozzi’s own account of Krusi’s previous 
labors. It affords a valuable view of bis character and gifts as a 
teacher, as well iis hints of tho general methods of teaching in those 
days, and of the power with which Pcslalozzi’s ideas, even in their 
then undigested and obscure condition, seized upon the minds of 
ignorant but earnest and unprejudiced men : — v 

• Kruiii, th(* first of the three, whoAc floqunintanoe I mafto, hnd his yr>uth in 
a dirthrent kind of employment, whence he had aoijoircd that variety <*f practical 
sbilitien, which, in the l<»wer stations of life, so frequently the 6n»t impulse 
to a bi(*her degrv-e of development, and by which men, w ho have been in Uiis 
iK'hool fri>m their earliest childho«Kl, arc euabk*d to become more generally and 
extensively useful. 

In h 3 twelfth and tblrU*enth years, his father, who carried <»n a petty traffic, 
used to semi him, with a Brnall cnpiuil, amounting to alK>ut mx or eight |Kiund« 
sterling, for the purchase of difiereiit kinds of merchandise, to a disUineo of ten to 
twelve miles ; to this employment he joined the trade of a sort of |nitdiu imsiwn- 
ger, carrying letters and executing various orders for the |X‘fjple of his village. 
When he grew older, ho filled up his leisure* days by weaving, or other daily 
labor. At the age of eighu*en, he undei*t<M«k the office of village (K-lusd master at 
Gais,* his native place, without any kind of prc|»aration. Ho says hims«-lf that ho 
did not knoiv the signs of punctuation, even by name ; ulu-rior knowledge was 
ont of the question, liccausc ho never hml any other instruction than that of a 
(Himmon villnge school, which was entirely confineil to rcailing. wiiting cf>pic«, 
and learning by ^>te the catechism, Arc. ; but he was fond of childron, and he cn- 
lertaineil the hope that, by means of this post, he should be* enabled to g:tlu for 
liimscdf tiint knowledge and etlucation, the want of which 1m* had felt very op* 
pressively, even in Ins expeditious as villagi* messenger; for, lx*ing ooiiimissKion«-d 
to buy a varl« ty of artic!**s, of artiBciul prtqianitiou, and of strange tinmie which 
he had never heard in his life b»'fore, such as ammoniac, bi^mx, and »o on : and 
being at the same time place d in a responsible situation, in w hieh he hod to re- 
nieiiilKT every, ev<*n the nawl tiiffing order, and to account for every farthing ; ho 
ctaild not but be struck with the idea, what an ailvantagc it would be, if every 
child could, by school instruction, be hnaiglit to that degn e of ability in reading, 
writing, ciphering, in oil snrta of im iital exerciiws. an«l in the art of sp' iiking itself, 
wliieh he fell he ought to be pussesscHl of, even fur the d^scdiargu of Jiis inisirublo 

n« village messenger. 

Kveii so #Mion as the first week, the nmiib'T of h'S s«*ho|ars e,x<S'cded one 
hundred, Put ho was by no means <*om|K*tent to the task he hial undertakon, 

' A vilUrr, or, niher, a cltist<T of hainkto on the and m<’St a«rv pan of Ihr canton 

Appvnsi'll, cr Irhratrd ns a place of r*^ort for p< r>nns of roii»-iim|Uive lubiiM, ua accouul of its 
exccUeut milk, of which, however, the palieiiU ia!tc unly the wliey. 
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for lie knew not how to give proper employment to all these ohihlren, what to 
teach thcfii, or by wliat moans tt» keep them in onlor. All the notions he had hith- 
erto ncijuired uliout keeping school were confined to the “ se'ttiug ” of spelling arul 
reading lessons, to bo ‘‘ got by heart to the “ saying ” of the sjtme lessons by 
turns, followed by the ehastisement of the rod if the task was not proj>erIy g«it. 
From the experietico of his own boyhood, however, he knew likewise that, with 
this mo<le of “ keeping seluKd,” the greater part of llio children are idling away 
most of the school-hours, and by i<llencss arc led to a variety of follies and im- 
moralities; that in this manner the time which is most available for education is 
allowed to pass by without any benefit to them, and that the few advantages which 
they may derive from their instruction are not oven sufficient to counterbalance 
the ill effects which must necessarily result from such “ school-keeping.” 

Pastor Schiess, the minister of the place, who was very actively combating the 
old rontin(‘, assisted him in his school, during the first eight w’oeks. From the 
very beginning they divided the scholars into three classes. With tliis division, 
and the use of some .spelling and reading-books on an improved plan, which hud 
rc“cently Iwen introduced in the school, tliey succeeded in making a number of 
children spell and read Uigether, and thus keeping tliem generally occupied to a 
far greater extent than had been possible before. 

Tlio new reading-book, that had been introduced by the minister, contained 
religious truths in short paragraphs, and in biblical sentences ; various facts of 
physical science, natural liistorj’, and geography, were concisely stated, and in- 
formation was given on inUTcsiing jKiints of the political constitution of the coimtiy. 
KriLsi observed his pa.slor, when ho read it with the children, putting .some 
questions at the ersd of each paragraph, in order to see whether they actually un- 
der?1(K>d what they had read. Kriisi tried to do the same thing, and succeeded 
in making most of the scholars perfectly familiar with the contents of the rcadii»g- 
book. ]iut this was only bi‘c;iu8e, like good old Iluebner,* he adapted Ifis 
questions to the answers which were to bo found, ready made, in the book, and 
because ho neither demanded nor expected any other answer, except literally 
those which the book hud put into the children’s mouths, long Ix'fore any question 
was devised to elicit them. The true reason of his sucot>8s was, tl»at there was a 
complete absence of all mental exercise in this his sysb-m of catechisation. It is, 
however, to bo observed, that that mode of instruction which originally w.xs 
termed catechisation, is, no more than Krilsi’s sj^stem of questioning, an exercise 
of the mind ; it is a mere analysis of words, relieving the child, as far ns words 
are concerned, from the confusion c»f a whole sentence, the different part.s of which 
arc presented to the mind separately and distinctly ; it can, therefore, only have 
merit when used as a preparatory step to the further exercise of clearing up the 
ideas represented by those words. This latter exercise, commonly termed So- 
cratic instruction, has only of late boon mixed up with the businc'ss of catechising, 
which was originally confined to religious subjects exclusively. 

Tim children thus catechised by Kriisi. were held up by the minister a.« o.\- 
amples to his elder catechumens. Afterward it was re<iuired of Kriisi, that ho 
should, .nfter the fashion of those times, combine this narrow analysis of words, 
called catechising, with the Socratio manner, which takes up the subject iu a 
higher sense. But an uncultivate«l and su|H'rfieial mind does not dive into tho.se 
depths from which Socrates derived spirit and truth ; and it was. therefore, quite 
natural that, in his n«!W sysUaii of questioning, K.rii.si should imt succeed. I le 
had no internal basis for his questions, nor had the children any for their answers. 
They bad no language for things which they knew not, ami no b«>oks which 
furjiislied them with a well-framed answer to every question, whether they 
un ler.suiod it or not. 

Kriisi, however, had not then that clear insiglit into the nature of those two 
methods which might have enabled him to apprehend their difference. He had 
not yet learned that mere catechising, espt'cially if it runs upon abstract terms, 
lends to IK) more than the art of separating words and handling aim’yf\'al forms ; 
but that, in itself, it is nothing but a parrol-like repetition of fomuhs without un 
derslanding : nor was he aware that Socratic qtu'stions are not to Ik* addresst I 

• “OoodoM lliiebner” is ttie anltior of a Scripture iiisfory in tJerman. to which are at- 
tachetl sets of •* UKefiil questions anti answers,” such ns our rentiers may fiinJ in many a 
“good new ” manual of our ■* enlightened and improved systems.” 
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to chiWn^n, Boch rw hb pupils at Gaia, who wore equally doslitato of the internal 
fund, that is, of real knowledge, — and of llie external means, that is, of Innifuago 
wlierein to convey that kriowIe<lgc. The failure of hi» atU'inpt rendcrwl him 
unjust to hinuudf; he thought the fault lay entirely with hiinHolf, imagining that 
ever)’ good Bchoolmaster must be able, by his qu«*stionR, to elicit from the children 
correct and precise answers on all manner of moral and religious subjects. 

We have already noticed the circumstances which brought Kriisi 
to Ihirgdorf, 

The more he labored with Fischer the higher seemed to him the mountain 
which lay in his way, and the lif«i did he feel in himself of that |v»wer which ho 
sjiw \vt>uld be necessary to reach its summit. However, during the vrry first 
days ufV.-r his arrival, Krusi was present at some of the eonv< rsatious 1 had with 
Fischer on the Bobject of popular education, when I expressed tny decided disap- 
probation of the S<K'ratic manner of our young candidates. a«lding, that it was not 
my wish to bring children to a premature judgment, on any subject, but that my 
endeavor was rattier to check their judgment, until the children should have an 
opportunity of viewing the Bubject from all sides, and under a variety of circum- 
stance's, and until they should be perfectly familiar willi the words expressive of 
its nature and its qualities. KrUsi was struck with these remarks ; he f« It it was 
there tliat his own deficiency lay ; he found that he bimsi-lf stood in need of that 
anme elementary instruction which I designe«l for my chiidren. 

Useher exerU‘d himself with all his power to introduce Kriisi to different de- 
partments of science, that he might be able afterward to teach them. Hut Kriisi 
felt every day more that the way of books was not the one for him to make 
progress in, because on every subject he was destitute of that preliminary 
iuiowle>!ge of things and their nnmt>s, which, to a greater or lessor extent, books 
presuppose. On the other hand, he witncMsed the effect which 1 produced upon 
my children, by leading them bock U> tbe first elements of human kiiow Kdge, and 
by dwelling on these elements with unwearied patience ; and the r<‘suU of his 
observation tended to confirm him in the notions he had formed concerning the 
causes of bis own inability. Thus by degrees liis whole view of instruction under- 
went a great change, and he began in his own mind to place it on a different 
foundation. He now perceived clearly the tentlency of my experiments, which 
was to develop the internal power of tbe child rather than to pi'odncc tboea 
results which, nevertheleiw, were product'd as the mcessary oonsequencrs of my 
prfKM-edings ; and seeing the application of this principle to the devcIo|>ment of 
different faculties liy different branches of instruction, he came to the convicti<Mi 
that the effect of my method was to lay in the child a foundation of knowledgo 
and further progress, such as it w'ould be impossible to obtain by any other. 

Fischer’s death accelerated the union between Pestalozzi and Krusi, 
which had been contemplated by the latter almost from the first 
moment of hU acquaintance with his paternal friend. Tlie following 
accotmt of the view which he took of Pestalozzi’s plan, after he had 
for some time enjoyed tlio advantage of practical co-operation with 
him, K notwithstanding its great deficiencies, an interesting testimony 
in favor of the experiment, in the course of which these ideas urged 
tliemsc'lves upon an evidently unprejudiced mind. 

1. A well-arranged nomeuclatore, indelibly impressed upon the mind, is to 
serve os a general foundation, on the grouthl of which bi*th teacher ami children 
may, »ut«se<ju«*mly, develop clear and distinct ideas on every branch of knowledge, 
by a gradual but well-secured prepress from the first elements. 

3. P^xercisi'fl concerning lines, angles, curves, «tc., rsuch as 1 began to introduoo 
at that time,) are calculab-vl to give children such a distinetnt'iis and precision in 
th*‘ i>crc<‘ptioii of objects, ns will enable them to form a clear notion of whatever 
falls within the s{>li> re of their observation. 

3. The m<Hle of beginning arithmctteal instruction by means of real «bjet»ts, or 
at least strokes and dots, representing the different n ambers, gives great precision 
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and certainty in the olements, and aecurce the further progrets the child against 
error micl confusion. 

4. Thu sentences, descriptive of the acts of walking, standing, lying, sitting, 
dbc.. wh-ch 1 gave the children to learn, K>d KrUst to pirceivu the connection 
between the b<*ginning<i of niy instrucliun and the purpose at which I was aiming, 
viz., to pr<Miuce a general clearness in the mind on all subjects. Hu soon felt, 
that if children are made to describe in this manner things which are so clear to 
them that experience can not render them any clearer, they must thereby bo 
oheoke«l in the presumption of describing things of which they have no knowUxige ; 
aiul, at the same lime, they must nc*]aire the pt>wer of describing whatever they 
do know, to a degree which will enable them give consistimt, definit*', eonemo, 
and comprehensive descriptions of wluiti^ver fjills within reach of their observation. 

5. A few words which 1 dropped on one occasion, on the tendency of my 
method to abate prejudict*, struck him very forcibly. Speaking of the manifold 
exertions, and the tedious arguments, by which prcjutiiocs are generally 
combated, 1 observed that tiu'se means had about ns much power to counteract 
them as the ringing of the bells had to disperse thunder>8(orn)S,* hut that the 
only true safeguar*] against the inHueiiccs of prejudice was a conviction of the 
truth, foundi-‘ii upon self-observation. For truth, so acquired, is in its ver)’ nature 
an impe<lirncnt to the rt'ception of prejudice and error in the mind ; so much so, 
that if men thus taught arc mode acqmiinted with the existence of prevailing false 
notions by the nevor-ccnsingcantof society, there is notin their minds any ground for 
that ignoble seed to rest on, or to grow up in, and the eff *ct must ihept-f.ire bo very 
di6eri*nt from what it proves to be in the common-place mim <»f ^>ur age, who 
liavu lM>th truth and ernir thrust into their imagination, not by intuition and 
observation, hut hy the mere charm of words, as it were by a magic lantern. 

Wh« n redecting upon ihwo remarks, he came to the conviction, that the silence 
with which, in my plan of instruction, errors and prejudice w'crc pass^'d over, 
was likely to prove more (‘ffectual in eountcmctiiig them than all the endless 
verbiage which he had hitherto seen employed for that purpose. 

6. In cfjnscquenoc of our gathering plants during the summer, and of the con- 
versations to which this gave rise, ho was brought to the conviction that the whole 
round of knowledge, to the ac^[uisition of wliioh our senses are instrumental, 
depend<‘d tm an attentive obm^rvation of natun*, and on a careful collection and 
preservation of whatever she presents to our thirst of knowledge. 

Thes'^ were the views on the gnmnd of which he conceived the possibility of 
cstablislilng such a method of instruction as he felt was most needed ; viz., one 
which would cause all the branclu*s of knowledge to bear upon one another, with 
soeh Dohereocc and ooosistency as would re<)uire, on the part of the master, 
nothing but a knowle»lgc of the nioile of applying it, and, with that knowledge, 
would enable him to obtain, not only for his children but oven for himself, all 
that is eonsid'T**d to be the ol>j**ct of instruction. That is to say, he saw that, 
with this inetluxl, positive learning might be dispensed with, and that nothing was 
wanted but sound common M^nse, and practicable ability in teaching, in onler not 
only to lead the minds of children to the acquirement of solid information, but 
likewise to bring parents and teachers to a satisfactory degree of independence 
and unfettered mental activity concerning those brunches c»f knowledge, in which 
they would submit themselves to the course prt>scribed by the methcKl. 

During his six years’ expi^ricncc as village seh(K>lmastcr, a considerable 
number of chitdri'n, of all ages, h.nd p.issed thri>ugh his hands ; but with all the 
pains he t'sjk, he had never seen the fooultles of the children developed to the 
degree to which they were earrieil by my plan ; nor had he ever wiiDtased in 
them such an extent and solidity of knowledge, precision of thought, and 
Independence of feeling. 

He inquired into the causes of the dilfercDce bt'twcen his school and mine. 

He found, in the first instance, that, even at the earliest period of instruction, 
a certain feelmg of energy* was not so much produced, — f«>r it exists in every 
mind not en*Tvnted by artificial tre.*itmcnt, as an evidence of innate ptiwer, — as 
kept alive in eons**quence of my b'-ginniiig at the very easiest task, and exercising 

* It is s suporntiiiniui practice, kfpt up to this day in many parts of i*wirzprland anci Grr* 
many, to riits ihr chnrcn tn ils at t)is approach of a (hunJ«r-storm, under Itie imprrw'oa liiat 
tb« aacred toll will viTiCUully remove liie dsofer. 
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it to a point of practical perfection befure I proccctk<l ; which, Again, was not 
done in an incohcr<*nt manner, but by a gradual and almoel insensible £uId.t:on to 
what the chihl had already acquired. 

AViih tills metliod, he ustd to say, you need not pusli on children, you have 
only to lead them. Formerly, whatever ho waulctl to teach, ho was obliged to 
introilucc by K>ine such phrase as this : “ I’ray, do think, if you please 1” *• Can't 

you remember, now?’* 

It c<mld not be otherwise. If, for instance, in arithmetic, he asked, “IIow 
many times seven are there in sixty-three?” the child had no palpable basts on 
which to rest his inquiry’ fur Uto answer, and was, therefore, unable to M/lve ilie 
question, otherwise than by a wearisome process of rwdlection ; but. according 
to my inetIuKi, he h.as nine times seven objects before him, which he has leuriiea 
to count 0 .S nine sevens; the an.swer to Uie above question Is, therefore, with him, 
not .n ntatter of memory ; for although the querstion, pcrh.i|'s, may be put to him 
for the first time, yet ho knew long ago, by intuition and pmctice. that in sixty- 
tbree there arc nine sevens; and tlie same is the case in all the other brunches 
of iny method. 

To adduce another instance: he had in vain endeavored to accustom his 
children to write the initials of sul^Ktantivi^s with capital letters the rule by 
which they were to go was eoustautiy forgolU n. Now', on the contrary, the same 
children, having read through some pagis of a voeabularv constructed on my 
plan, conceived of themselves the idea of continuing that vtx'abularj’ out of their 
own n.“s<iurces. and, by writing loilg lists of sulislantives, proved ilwt they had A 
clear notion of the distinctive character of that sort of words. The remark which 
Krtisl made, tluat with this methiMl cliildren do not want to be pushed on, is so 
correct, that it m.ay be considered as a [»roof of something impcrfi*et in the mode 
of instruction, if the child still requirt's any kind of stimulus to thought ; and the 
inotluHi can be considered us pi rfect only where every exercise proposed to the 
child is so immciliately the result <>f what he Inis learned KTore, that it requires 
no other exertion on his pari than the applie^uiou of what he alri'ady knows. 

Kriid fuither oliscrved that the detached worils and pictures, wliich I uw-d to 
lay Ircforc the children in teaching them to read, produced upon their minds a 
very diflercnl effect from that of the c<»mj>oiind phrases commonly usi.d in sch<K>]s. 
He, therefore, now' b«‘gau to examine these phrtises tbemselvt's somewhat more 
closely, and he foumi that it w.is utterly iinpotfribic for children to form any* 
distinct notions of the difterent words of which they arc composed; beonaso they 
do not consist of simple elements bv fore known to the children, and put together 
in an obvious connection, but that they are unintelligible combinations of objects 
mostly or entirely unknown. To employ children’s minds in the unraveling of 
euch phr.'iaes is cHintrary to nature ; It exceeds their powers, and leads to delusion, 
inosinueh ns it introdiiccv them to trains of ideas which arc piTfi-ctly foreign to 
them, ns regards not only the nature of the objects to which they refer, hut 
likewise the urtiHcial language in which they arc olothcil, mid of which tho 
children have nut oven aequir«-d thelMireelerneubii. Kriisi »rw tliat 1 was noadvoaite 
for this hodge-fKxlgi* of iKilantry ; but that I did with my children as nature di»c« 
with savagi's, first bringing an imago before their eyes, and tlien sivking a word 
to express the fx-rception to wliieh it gives rise. He saw tliat, from so simple an 
acquaintjitice with tho object, no conclusions, no Inferences followed ; that ihero 
WQ.< no iloctrine, no point of opinion inculcated, nothing that would premnlurelv 
excite them to decide betwei’n truth and error ; it was a mere mutter of intuition, 
a real basis for conclusions and infercnoi'S to be drawn hcreafbT ; a guide to future 
discoveries, which, as well ns their past cxpericnec, they might assoeiatu w illi the 
substantial knowledge thus acquired. 

He enU rod more and nu»rc into the spirit of my method ; he perceived that 
every thing dcpendi'd on reducing the difl'ercnl branclu’s e»f kuowletlge to their 
very siniph^t eli/rneiits. anil prt»ce^Hiing from them in an uninterrupted progii w, 
by small and gr.adnal additions. He bi'cnmc every day better fitted to iu.cnnd me 
in the ex|H>riments wdiicb I enyself mmle on the ground of the above principles; 
ant!, with Ins ns«ist:ince, 1 completed, in a short time, a spelling-book, au<i a 
o*»urso of arithmetic, ufx»n my own plan. 

* In Ihf Gi'rmnn lAitcuitre, rvrry nihtstAmiTe, SuU cvrry w*ur«J uihiI n» « »utr>taiitivc is 
wriueii st ilic bt^inuiu^ willi a cap'nal kttir. 
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Kriisi himsolf considered the time he spent in Burgdorf the hafipiest 
and most fruitfid of all his life. The conviction tliat they were 
laboring for a cai«e which was to exert an influence for good upon 
thousands of their fellow- men filled all the laborers there with enthu- 
siasm, and made every effort and every new creation a delight which 
they would not have exchanged for all the treasures of earth. 

The important year 1805, in which Napoleon decreed the resepa- 
ration of Switzerland, brought the institution at Burgdorf to an end ; 
the castle reverted to the canton and was occupied by the high bailiff. 
Pestalozzi, after contemplating for some time the transfer of his insti- 
tution to Miinchenbuchsee, determined to continue it at Yverdun, on 
the lake of Ncufchhtel. For this purpose ho received [>ermi.ssion to 
use the old castle there ; and all his teachers joyfully gathered around 
him ag.iin. In Y'verdun, the institution ac^juircd a Euro[>ean reputa- 
tion ; from all directions there resorted to it not only pupils, (of whom 
it contained in its most prosperous condition above two hundred,) but 
also youths and men of riper ago and experience, who sought to 
become acfpiainted with the discoveries of Pestalozzi, in order to fit 
themselves for learning and teaching in the gre.at field of human edu- 
cation. An active and significant life grew up within the walls of 
the modest little institution, to which there gathered pilgrims both 
great and small from all parts of Europe. The seed there sown Iwro 
fruit a thousand-fold throughout all parts of Germany, !uid especially 
in I’russia, where the benevolent king highly valued the efforts and 
the method of Pestalozzi, and sent several young men of talents to 
make themselves acquainted with the latter. 

Besides this undertaking, whoso good influence was intended to 
re.ach boys, youths, and men of all classes and of all beliefs, Pestalozzi’s 
scheme contemplated also the extension of the advantages of an 
improved education to girls, in order that they might be trained in 
their great vocation as mothers. To this end he connected with his 
institution, in 1800, a girls’ institute, under the management of Kriisi 
and Ilopf, the latter of whom was married. This institution succeeded. 
Pestalozzi’s beat teachers helped to instruct in it. Among those who 
patronized it, Kriisi always remembered with afl'ection a wealthy 
landowner, (Stamm,) of Sehleitheim, who sent to Yverdun not only 
four daughters, but a niece as a sort of guardian, two nephews, and a 
young man who he was assisting to train himself for the work of 
teaching. Truly we might almost say, in the words of Jesus, “ 1 have 
not found such faith, no, not in Israel 1” Of the oiKUiitions of the 
institution Kriisi says : “ It gives us heartfelt pleasuiv ; but we had 
not foreseen the continually greater demands to be made upon our 
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strength and time in order to comply with its requirements. We 
had, therefore, only the choice remaining to devote ourselves wholly 
to one institution or the other. Pestalozzi undertook the management 
of the new institution, with which I remained in friendly communica- 
tion. The domestic manawment and moral instruction were all 

O 

under the charge of several female teacliers, until Rosette Kasthofer, 
afterward Niederer’s wife, resolved to make it the object of her life to 
conduct the institution, in order to the accomplishment of Pestalozzi’s 
views. To this purpose she yet remains true. Although the 
shortness of my experience will not allow me to claim the ability to 
educate skillful female teachers and good mothers of families, it will 
always give me pleasure to remember that the united efforts of my 
celebrated friend and myself called the institution into life.” 

Kriisi’s wife also received her education in this institution ; but 
after he had resigned the management of it. We, and all who knew 
him, must agree that the simplicity and goodness of his disposition 
peculiarly fitted him for teaching girls, although he first undertook it 
at the age of thirty. 

Kriisi’s recollections of this period were numerous ; but we must 
confine ourselves to a very few of them. Ilis acquaintance with 
Katherine Egger, afterward his wife, had already commenced in 
1810-12. She subsequently removed to MUhl hausen, to assist her 
sister in her school there ; and we shall derive part of our information 
from the correspondence betw’een them. 

In this correspondence ho speaks most frequently of Father Pesta- 
lozzi, and of Niodercr, who was always intellectually active, but at 
that time often depressed in spirits. The reverence and love with 
which all the friends and fellow-laborers there, to the ends of their 
lives, s|x>ke of Father Pestalozzi, sufficiently refute the incorrect 
things now frequently heard on this subject. 

Thus Kriisi says in one place : — 

“P'ather Pestalozzi is always cheerful, and works with youthful 
energy. We often wonder at his enthusiasm, which will yield neither 
to labor nor to age. I seek to avoid unpleasant collisions between 
dissimilar views; and sincerely desire that my labor may always 
satisfy him.” 

And again, about Niederer. 

“ Niederer is working like a giant. A defcnc.c of the institution 
against wrong impressions and a true exposition of Pestalozzi’s 
designs will soon api>ear in print. Few men are able to work like 
him.” 

Even from these few lines we obtain a deep view of the characters 
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of those throe follow-workmcn. Of Krusi's own labore in the institu- 
tion wo shall let IVstalozzi himself sj>eak, further on. A letter from 
Krusi» January 15th, 1812, on occasion of Pestalozzi's birth-day, gives 
us a view of the feelings and relations of the pupils toward the father 
of the institution : 

** The day,'’ (wriu*fl Kr&si to hta betrothed,) ** was a gloriotu one, and rich in seeds 
and fruits fur the growth and strengthening uf the soul and the heart. 1 can give 
you only points of recolli'Ctions of it : from these points you may complete tho 
JiiKu and the whole picture from your own fancy.*’ He proceeds to give a cir- 
enmsUintia) aco'unt of the fi*stivities in the schoolroom of each claw. The decora- 
tions in thuBO of the third and fourth classes were c8(>eoially ingenious. In the 
third were to be seen : 

a. A transparency of Neuhof, the village of Birr, and the high land of Brunegg. 
(It was here that PestaliKoi first attempted to realize bis benevolent plans for the 
education of jxHir factory children.) 

b. Opposite to this Pestalozzi's bust, of wood, crowned with a wreath of laurels 
and immortals. 

0 . On each side of this, a transparency with an inscription : on the right, in 
German, ** May God who gave thee to os, bless thy work and us long through 
thee !*’ on the left, in French, Homage to our father ! tho pure joy of our hearts 
proclaims our happiness.” 

The room of the fourth class was arranged to represent a landscape, in which 
were to be seen : 

a. CultivaUd land and meadows. 

b. A rock. 

c. A spring rising at the foot of tho rock, and a brook flowing from it and fer- 
tilizing the land. 

d. Xejir this a poor dwelling; a hnl roofed with straw. 

c. Over its door the wortis, “ May h» age bo pi oceful.” 

f. In another place an altar. 

g. Over it the words, in a transparency, May poverty romoraber him !” 

h. On one side of It, ** May wo live like him 

1. Up»>n it, a |»or’8-bo!c, with a letter from all the members of the class. 

As s4Mjn AS F.'itlior Postslozzi oiitercd the chnmbiT, a little gouiiis camo forw’ard 
from the hut to miH't him, and handed him the poorVbox and the letter. Ho 
was so surprised and affected that he could scarcely read it Its contents were 
as follows: 

** Dear Herr Pestalozzi ! 

“ It is very lillle, it is true, which wc, both the pn^sent and former members 
of the class, save in the course of the year ; which amount we now nfll-r you as a 
feeble testimony of tho depth of our love; but wc are glad to be able to say that 
At least it comes from sincere hearts ; and shall this please you. <»ur end will h.avo 
been gained. It may express to y<»u our purpose hereufUr doing stdl more f<»r 
the poor, and like yourself, of finding our own happiness in tliat of others. 
May we use well the time of our stay here, and by our efllirts evennore deserve 
your h>ve. May yon bt? happy among us! Full of gratitude U> (ifnl, wc ciiibraeo 
you afTeelionately, with tho wish that you may live to see us fulfill this pnimisc.” 

Tlu* money given amounted to fifty-two Swiss francs. Bt-sides the displays of 
the children, the printers had a trun.sparenoy with the words, May the press 
send forth hereafter, no longer your life, but only the ripe and beautiful fruit of 
that life,” 

Krusi also describes some festivities which Pestalozzi arranged for 
his pupils in order on hi.s part to give them pleasure. From this pro- 
duction it is evident with what love and reverence he was regarded 
by the members of his household, and how they all endeavored to 
make his days pnas in happiness and comfort. 

In 1812 Pestalozzi contracted by carelessness a severe illness, 
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during wliich be avouIJ have Kriisi almost incessantlj with blin as a 
nurse. The latter performed that offiee with his usual tenderness and 
self-sacrifice; bearing patiently with hiij weaknesses, and taking 
l)leasure in every remarkable expression of his friend. Thus he 
writes from the .side of the siek bed to his betnrthed : 

Our father is roinai k.aWc oven in his sickness. He is wishing ninl longing to 
bo well JigJiin, and to be able to apiih' himself to his l.-ds'in once more with 
renewed sticncth: but yet ho looks ]K-aeofully upon death, close larforo him. 
One day while his doctoiTJ were consulting about sending to Ijuis,nnne for a 
surgeon. In' asked them cheerfully if he must set his house in order. When they 
were gone, he said to Kli'/abelh, his faithful housekeei>er, (Kriisi’s sister-in-law.) 
that he was willing to die; that the world cost him no regrets. To be able thus 
to look ujsin life and the eternity i.s a beautiful and soiil-elevaling thing. I -am in 
hopes that God will spare him to us; but I can not tell you how much lain 
beneHtted by seeing his peaci fulness under such circumstances. 

When the disease began to yield to the efforts of the physician.^, 
Kriisi's joy expressed itself in the following language : “ Had the in- 
scrutable providence of God taken him from u.s, I would not resign 
for the whole world the recollections of havin<j cared for liim and of 
having been continually near him. He takes every occasion of 
expressing liis plea.sure at your return and of bles.sing our union. 
May God make yon happy with me. You know my faith in the 
wise saying, ‘ The father’.s Messing builds tlie children.s’ house, <fcc.’ He 
will buihl our house for us ; not of wood or stone, but even if it bo 
the most lowly hut, a dwelling of peace, love, truth, and pious labor.” 

Pcstalozzi ro]>aid this love with paternal tenderness. With such 
feelings he afhlressed to Kriisi’s intended the following characteri.stic 
words : “Good <Jay, Trinoli! as long as things go well let us see each 
other and enjoy eacli others’ society. When things no longer go 
well, and you .see me i:o more, then do you and Kriisi continue to do 
right, and I shall take plea.sure in you on the other side of the grave.” 

Still deeper in feeling are the words which Pestalozzi, in a Christmas 
address before all the membei'S of the institution, addressed to Kriisi 
pei-sonally.* 

To Niederer lie says : — 

'N’icdercr. tlmu first of my sons, what shall I say to thee? what shall I wish 
lltec? how shall F thank th-'e? thou piercest to the «lef»th.s of truth, .infl with 
sternly f< .tvteps gm'-l through its labyrinth. The l«»ve of higli mysn-ries comlucts 
thee. Counigeously. with iron breast, thou thnova'st down the gauntlet to every 
one who. wandering in liy-pnths, strays from the w.ays of truth, regards npjtt ar.anci s 
only, and would fL-eiive his God. Friend, thou art my support; my house rest.s 
upon thy Ficart : and thine eye beams a light which is its health, though my 
weakness often fi-ars it. Niederer! preside over my house like a prot»*oting star. 
May pe-acc dwell in thy soul, and may thine outward hotly l>e no impediment to 
thy spirit. Thus will a greater blessing arise to the help of my weakness from 
thy mind and tliy heart. 

Kriisi. bo ever stronger in thy goodness. Among lovely children, thyself 
lovely and childlike, thou dost establish the spirit of the bouse in its gootlnetis ; in 
the spirit of lioly love. 


’ Tobler had already leR VTcrdsn. 
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At thy «k1c nn«l witliin thy loving influence, the child in our house no longer . 
feel« that lie is without father or mother. Thou decidcst the doubt whether n 
teaelier bo in the place of u father and mother. (Go and fill diy place stilt 
nituc elficicntly and completely. 

Kiunif upon thee a!*«» I build great ho|>«i. Ft is not enough to know the 
m.thod of human education ; the teacher must know* the mild mid easy slc{>s with 
which the kind moth'-r l<ads along that rt>ail. Thai way tlu»u kiiowesl and 
g«>cst; and ihou dost keep the child longer in that loving rcnid of his first inslrue- 
tiuii than oven his niotlicr c^m. Complete thy knowledge; and tell us the begin< 
nings cli hUsli knowledge, with thine own iniinitnblo union of cliildliki-ness and 
defiiiiti tKSs. Thou didst bring Nlederer hither ns thy brother, and livest with 
him in oneiic«>s of mind and soul. May the b^md of your old friendship ever knit 
itself more cl<»Jy ; you are tho firstlings of iny house; and the only ones that 
remain of iliem, I am not always of the same mind w'itli you ; but my st*ul 
d'*p -luls upon y«m. 1 should no longer know my houst?, and should fear for its 
contiuuanc -f were your unite<l strength bj be rcinovetl from it. Jiul you w'.Il not 
leave it. b ‘loved, only remaining fiistllngs of my house. 

We tuny see from the deep feeling ami strong expressions of these 
words liow much I'estalozzl valued Krusi’s quiet and mude>t labors, 
and how well Kriisi deserved that value. Scarcely one out of twenty 
tcaeliors has tho ability to enter fully into tho nature and needs of 
children, to bear patiently with their weaknesses, to be jileased with 
the smallest step of progress, and to become fully accomplishe<l in 
the profession. Upon the management of such young natures, Kriisi 
gives hi? opinion in a letter upon tho significance of the smallest 
opinions. Wo give an extract from it, as useful and important to all 
teachers. 

It rc<|uirt*» much experience to develop the heavenly from the earthly. I enn 
asBun? you of this, that the w’orld \» by no mvans tho comedy that itecems; and 
what wu call iiiddlcrcncc ia often fiir more definitely trood or bad than men con> 
aider. The C'lmmon nppenranets of life are only indifferent to us when we do 
not understand their c«»nnecti«n9, and m;t too blUe valuo upon their iiifluonce over 
us, for weal or woe. But tlie purer our ih>u 1 is, the clearer is our perception of 
ihc value or w-orihlet«m.n^8 of every day and usual affairs ; tho more do wo become 
able to |)crecirc fine distinctions, and the frt^'r do we become in our own choice 
am) the more io'lepcndent in our connections. 

lie whoso perceptions of the Infinite varietica of plants have not been cultivated 
sees nothing in the meadow but grass ; and a whole mountain will contain for him 
scarcely a d<»7.en blossoms which attract his attention. How ditf.‘renl is the c.ise 
with him wlio knows tho wonders of their construction. He henrs himself 
addrt'Mt‘d from every side ; the smallest thing has signifi«incc for him ; he could 
employ a lh<>UHand eyes instead of his two. In their host parts, even to the very 
dust that clings to his fingers, he perceives m)*steries which lend his mind to tho 
hifliest vh‘W?-, and give his heart the liveliest pleasure. As it Is hi-ro so it is 
everywhere. One inulhcr will see only the Cfwirsc^t physical wants of her child, 
and hears It only wh'-n it begins to cry. Another will p<‘nelrato entirely into its 
inner being ; atnl as she is able to direct this, so she is entirely diffi-rent in respect 
to its outward management. Xothing limt concerns it is Indifterent to her. 
Kwry thing is an expr**sston of its lH*ing; and thus even the least thing .acjuircs 
a high significance in her eyes. 

Tlie and loveable children who wore so often sent to the Pes- 
talozzi in institution — much to its credit — always att.nchod themselves 
especially to Kriisi. From his view.s as above given, we may imagine 
with what wbdom ho taught these little ones, and sought to awaken 
their m nds and preserve their innocence. To the same pur|>ose are 
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•the following notices in his diary, which it is true contain no very im- 
portant facts hut which nevertheless, are the clear marks of a man 
inspired by the holiness of his calling : 

“ I ofWn pray Dt evening when I go to bed, that the dear God will let me find 

•omcthtng new in nature,” said W. M. , a b<»y of ten yearn old, who had 

found in one of his walks, a stone which he had not before knutvn. This holy 
habit, (continues Krtisi,) of referring every thing immediately to Uie Almighty 
hand, is a sure sign of a pure soul ; every expression of it was therefore of 
infinite value to me. I thanked God that by means of it 1 liad been able to see 
further into the heart of this good child. 

“ It isliard for me to write a letter,” said S — — , when he was set to write to 
his parents, and found it difficult. Why? said I; adding, you are now a year 
older, and ought to be b<*tter able to do ik “ Yes,” said lie, “but a year ago 1 
could say everything I knew; but now I know more than I can say.” Tliis 
answer a<«t(>ni8hed me. It came from dci-pw’ithin the l>eing of the child. Every 
child, in his liking and capacity for writing letters, must pass through penods, 
which it is nieessary for his parents or teachers to know, lest without knowing or 
wishing it, they should do the children some harm. 

E nine years old, said yesterday, “ One w'ho is clever should not bo told 
what * clover ^ means. Hut one who is stupid will not understand it, and he may 
be told as much os you like.” 

Th. T , six years old, sees God over^’where as an omnipresent man before 

him. Go(l gives the birds thoir food ; God has a thousand houdH; God sits upon 
all the trot's nnd flowers. 

J. T— , on the contrary, has an entir«.-iy different view of God. To him he 
is a being far off, but who from afar sees, hoars, and controls every thing. Are 
Vou also dear to God t I asked him. “ I do not know,” he auswored ; “but i 
know that you are dear to him. All good men are dear to him.” 1 was so as- 
t4>nishod to hear the child thus express his views of Got!, and *»f myself, and his 
childlike rospc>ct and dopondciiec u)>od his teacher, that 1 dared question him no 
longer, lest 1 sliould nut treat with sufficient U-ndeniess and wisdom, this sjiark 
of the divine. 

These extracts will sufficiently show that Kritsi considered the 
hearts of his pupils as holy things, which it was his busines.s to keep 
in the right path. He was never ashamed, even in his old age, to 
learn from children ; and the traits and efibrts of earliest childhood 
often afforded him help in the construction of a natural system of 
instruction. 

Every child that I have ever observed, writes Krilsi, in his “ Effiirts and 
Expcri‘.ni'es.” (Ben/rcf/urtfi-en find Erfahruppm^) during all my life, lias passed 
through certain remarkable questioning j>eriods, which WH-m to originate fn»m his 
inner bring. After each had passi'd through the early lime of lisping and stam- 
mering, into that of s{M'aking, and had come to the questioning period, he re- 
peatcl at every new phetiomenon, the qmwtion, “^^'hal is tli.it?” If for 
answer he received a name of the thing, it completely SAtiafio*! him ; he wishc'd to 
km>w no more. After a number of months, a second suite made its np|H'arunee, 
In which the child followed its first question with a se<tmd : “ Wliat is there in 
it 7” After some more months, there came of itsc-lf the third question : “ Who 
made it?” and lastly, the fourth, “ Wlwt do they do with it?” Tliesc questions 
had much int<*rcst for me, and I spent much reflection upon them. In the <’nd it 
becarn<‘ clear to me, that the child had struck out tlio right method for developing 
its thinking faculties. In the first question. “ What is that T” he was trying to get 
A consciousness of the thing lying before him. By the sc*eond, “ What is there 
in it?” he was trying to perceive and understand its lnU*rior, and its generjil and 
speci.ll marks. The third, “Who made it?” jKiinted towards the origin and 
creation of the thing ; and the fourth, “ ^^’hat do they do with it ?” evidently }M>ints 
at the use, and design of the thing. Thus this scries of questions seem<.d to mo 
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toincluflc in itself tho complete syptem of mental That this oriijtnatcd 

with the chilli is not only no objection to it« but is strong indic^ktinn that the laws 
of thought are within the nature of the child in their simplest and most ennobling 
form. 

That Kriisi was now writing hU expenenct^s with a view to others, 
and was continually occupying his mind with reflections upon all 
the appearances of nature and of life, tho following words show : 

Thus I have again gained a whole hour of instruction. I had four divisions in 
mental arithmetic. Each of them, os soon os it bad found the clue, taught itself; 
all that I had to do was to oversee, and to assist. It is a pleasure to teach in tlmt 
way, and a sweet conacioDsiu'SB rewards the labor. Hut still, arithmetic is not the 
chief subject which occupies my mind. For had I tho opportunity, I could do 
something in the investigation of language. For if matters turn out as 1 am in 
hopes they may. I shall give some proof that I have not lived in vain. Tlie study 
of language leads me on the one hand to nature and on the ether to the Bible. 
To study the phenomena of the former, and to bexomo familiar with the contents 
of the latter, are the two great objects which now demand from me much time, 
much industry, and a pure and natural observation of childish character. 

Tlie little work alluded to in the above lines, bears the title, “l!il>- 
lical views upon tho works and ways of God.” (Bibliache Ansichten 
liter die werke und wege Gottes ;) and in it the exposition of God’s 
operations in nature, stated in Biblical language, was carried through 
upon a regular plan. Kriisi would perhaps have undertaken the work 
in a different manner at a later period ; but tho Bible was always to 
him a valued volume, in which he studied not only tho divine teach- 
ings and similitudes of the New Testament, but also the lofty natund 
descriptions of Moses, Job, David, &o. The charge of deficiency in 
biblical religious feeling has often Ijceu brought against the Pcstaloz- 
zians. For my part I can testify that even the first of them h.sd 
studied the Bible through and through, and placed uncemmon value 
upon it. Their child-like faith and love for everything good and true, 
fitted them especially for doing so ; moreover, they were inspired by 
Pestalozzi’s energetic Christianity. The fact that they always endeav- 
ored to bring a religious spirit into every study, and especially into 
that of language, by awakening a love of truth, and an active ])rc]>ara- 
tion for every thing good and beautiful, is a clear proof that a high 
and Christian ideal was always before their eyes. 

Kriisi's heart was, so to speak, in love with the beauties of nature 
all his life. In his seventieth year, every flower, tree, sunrise and 
sunset, sjxike to him as distinctly as the first time he saw them. lie 
j)erceived in nature that plain impression of the divine energy which 
is often dim to adult men, and is most plainly seen by children. And 
he always returned to nature to learn from her. How she awakened 
his sensibilities will appear from tho following extract which he 
wrote in his diary and afterward sent to his betrothed : 

It is .Sunday, and a divinely beaotiltil mominj;. More than an honr before the 
rising of the son, the brightness of the morning light conld be seen upon the 
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of the q^cat Alpine chain, from Mont. Blanc, to the T^tlis in UnterwaMon. 
Now ihe maj<’>‘tic sun hirnsolf in heavenly sph-ndor, arinc* and light* up everything 
before me. Why does he begin his courho t>o quietly that we must watch like a 
sparrow hawk, lest he esca|>e our aUention and stand there before os unawares T 
It the ndl of the thunder wen^ to accompany his rising, how exceedingly seMom 
would the dwellers in cities an«l villages keep themsclvi'S away from this divine 
*|K*ctaclf, which no other earthly show even approaches ? And yet none will l)o 
away when the roll of ilic drum announces the coming of an earthly prince. So 
I tlionght for a moment ; but soon saw lliu silliness of my medibitions. It is the 
Ter)' nature of light to distribute its blessings in silence. In tho moral world it 
is the same. The nearer one approaches to the fountain of life, the more silent 
are his endeavors to spread around him light and blessings. 

At the br«‘aking of such a day it is ju* if a world were being created again. 
Light, nir, wuu-r, land, plants, bc:ists, and men, appear to our eyes almost in the 
same order in which they were created. 

How quickly is everything done which our L/ird God creates ! and how fright- 
fully slow' arc we in, understanding even the smallest of them ! And bosidfS nil 
this quickness in creating, and slowness in comprehending, how inhnite is the 
uum^r of things which God places U*forc our eyes! No wonder that our knowl- 
edge always remains mere patchwork, and that we have to postpone so many 
things to the i>ther side of the grave, in the hope that there, free from the bunds 
of the earthly body, we shall progress with nn ever inorc4U!ing speed front knowl- 
edge to kn(»w!e^ge, and shall clearly understand how everything exists, in God, 
w hich was dim and {K'rplexed to us here. 

A strong and encouraging indication of our own inward worth appears in tho 
expression, 'I'ho spirit explaineth all things, even the deep things of God.’^ But 
it is a trouble to most men, that they cannot approach God by some other means 
than by the spirit ; by their perceptions, or by their knowledge. He only can 
approaedi God by tlie spirit, to whom nature oj^ens her mysterit'sj to w'bom her 
op<*ration» and her purposes arc known. But how few are tlrero who attain ev«*n 
to an ABC of knowledge of the world, from which, ns from a living spring, they 
may gain a pure and worthy conception of their creator. How often must even 
he who has made the study (»f nature the business of his life, whosK' know’ledge 
sur[>iissi'< that of millions of his fellow beings, stand still before the moNt common 
physical, mental, or moral phenomenon, and exclaim : such niystery is Uk> won- 
derful for me, and too high ; I can not nmlerstand it. 

Then hail to thee, human heart! Through thy feelings is it, that we can ap- 
j»r'Kich more nearly to God than through our inUdlectual powers. 

The fundamental liuinanrilation Is that of childhood. It is based entirely upon 
h>ve. Without our own consent w'6 enter into It. And this same condition is 
again the hight'st aim which man can propose to himself, as his best preparative 
for heaven. The mind loses nothing by this pneminenct* of the heart; on the 
contrary, it is this very preirminence in the growth of fi'cling, and in purity, 
which gives a higher character to the p<mer and exercise of the mind. 

The effort of men to know things here, as God knows them, to display the 
order of the heavens, the powers of the earth, and the relation of the mind, in the 
light of earthly truth, are a holy trait of hum.mity ; but men in general can not 
find by these efforts. Everything elevating in tho idea of the er<'ator and 

ruler of the w<irld most appear to them under the inihl aspect of a father, if it is 
to bo beucfieial and elevating to them. Without this appearance, his omnipotence 
would lx* fearful to Uie weak mortal, his presence jeiinful, his wiixiom indiff-renl, 
ntid his jiifticc a two ctlged sword, which hangs continually over his head and 
threatens to ile.stroy him. Only by childlike faith in the fathcrhooil of G«»d c.an 
r»ur race feel Itself cared for, elevated, sup}w>ried and guided ; or cultivate confi- 
dence. gratitude, love and hope, without adestnictive conflict with opp<»Hingfe<lings. 

Tin. ivi^taMishmcnt of this child-like condition and the revivification of tho 
holim-Hs which pr«)ceed8 from it, are the things by which Christ has opened a way 
to God, and b<*come the aaviour of the world. 

ITiroitgh him is it that tho pure in heart may see God. The simplest man has 
the powers necessary for this purpose. They are only tho powers that the child 
exerts when he recognixes the love of his parents, in the care which they bestow 
upon him. 
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Tnilj, it is wonderful how both termini of tho development of out nature — the 
being n oitild^ and the beeomitig a child of God, shouid bo so nearly couneeled 
with each otlier. 

A holy confidence in God is sliown in the letters in which ho 
speaks of his pros])ccts for a certain support in the future. Ilis be- 
trothed, who like him had been left destitute by the storm of tho 
revolution, had wandered away from Glarus, her native land, with a 
troop of poor children, and had been received and sup])orted by some 
respectable and benevolent people in ZCtrich, had of course no prop- 
erty ; and Krlisi’s new place with Pestalozzi, had much more attract- 
ion for the friend and follower, than for one prudent in pecuniary 
matters. Although Krusi’s approaching marriage must have made a 
certain income more desirable to him, ho still felt no solicitude about 
it, like a true believer in the words of Jesus, “ Take ye no thought,” 
Ac., but expressed himself as follows ; 

God will provide. Whoever is conscious of strong love and honest nims in 
life, should act with freedom, and believe in the prophecy that all things will be 
for the best. Has not the being who guides all things, thus far watched wonder- 
fully and benevolently over us and our connection ? Many are troubleil lest they 
shall not receive what ia their own. Is it carelessness in me that 1 have no such 
feelings f 

I tliank God for the powers which he has given yon and me for our duties; I 
feel much more solicitude that we may use these powers worthily of the benevo- 
lent God. At every rising of uneasiness I seem to hear God saying to me as 
Christ did to his disciples on tho sea, “ Oh ye of little faith !” 

Kriisi at la.st managed to complete the indispensable arrangements 
for bringing his wife from Mublliau.sen ; and he was married at Lenz- 
burg, in 1812. Ills wife entered with confidence npnn her new 
sphere of life, with a man who was not only her lover, but her teacher 
and her paternal friend. He was not an inexperienced youth, but a 
man thirty-seven years old, in the prime of his strength, and with a 
ripeness of experience and thought, seldom found even at his years. 
His wife too, altliough considerably younger, bad also seen the rougher 
side of life, and had also felt tho inspiringinfluence of a right method 
of education. 

After his marriage, Krusi occupied a private house near the ca.stle, 
where he li.ad charge of the deaf and dumb children of bis friend 
Niif, as long as his connection as teacher witli the Pestiilozzian 
institution continued. This now soon c-ame to an end, and under cir- 
cumstances so unpleasant that we should prefer to bo silent upon 
them, were it not for removing from one of Pestalozzi’s oldest teach- 
ers the charge of ingratitude, which many well informed readers have 
believed in consequence of this separation. 

There has seldom been a man who has bad so many friends and so 
few enemies, among so great a variety of men, as Krilsi ; thanks to 
bis mild and peace loving disposition. It was bis principle always 
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rather to withdraw himself, tlian to make the evil greater by obstinacy 
or violence in maintaining his views. Tliis habit stood him in g<x>d 
Btead in the quarrel which at this time threatened to destroy Pesta- 
lozzi’s institution. But how wjis it possible, it may be asked, that men 
engaged in such a noble enterprise, could not go on in harmony with 
each other? It was the work of one man, a graduate of the Pestv 
lozziaii institution, endowed with uncommon mathematical talenta, 
who sacri6ced the j>eace of the institution to his unbounded ambition. 
This man, Schmid by name, had contrived, under the name of a 
guanlian, to gain the entire control of the aged Pestalozzi, and little 
by little to alienate him from all his old friends. As early as 1808, 
Kriisi had concluded that he could not with honor remain longer in 
the institution, and had accordingly written an affecting letter of 
farewell to Pestalozzi, from which wc make the following extracts : 
Dear II<*rr Pintalozzi : 

G«h 1 knows that I have always soujrbt wiOi an honest heart, the accomplijih* 
ment of 5 ’<mr holy plans. Whenever 1 have thought it necwfiwry to differ from 
you, it has been without any ulterior views, from lovo for you and for the 
of humanity. 

For cijfht ye.nrs tlic undisturbed poesewion of your j>otemal love ha* made mo 
the bappii-st of men. Your present expremlons uj>on the sequel of this relation, 
pierc<* so much the more deeply, the less 1 feel that they are deserved. (Hero 
follow some reasons for his withdrawal.) • 

If it fih;dl be porn)itted to me to live for the darlings of your heart, the j'oor, 
and to prepare their children h* receive the benelils which your efforts have se- 
cured for them, there will again awaken in your s^>ul some faith in my gratitude, 
my love, and iny earnest enileavor not to have lived by your side, in vain. 

Still further, dean-st Pesialomu ; if I Imve l>een U> blame toward you, it w'as only 
by error. Forgive ihu child who with sorrow and grief tears hin)self away fn>m 
Lis father and his friend. 

Wliollier tills letter was delivered to Pestalozzi, is not known. 
Kriisi did not leave at that time, allliou"li Tohler did, dissatisfied for 
various reasons, and sought another field of labor at Basle. 

Sehinid was at last, in 1810, removed from the institution, and for 
a few years the old good understanding prevailed there again. But 
when he returnod and took charge of the financial department, (Pes- 
talozzi, who was well known for a bad liousekcejier, not being compe- 
tent for it,) the quarrel came up again, directed this time chiefly 
against Nicderer and his noble wife, but also against all the other faith- 
ful laborers in the institution. Thus, by a departure of many of the 
best teachers, especially the Gonnan ones, it lost many of its brightest 
ornaments; and in the year 1816, Kriisi also, with a bleeding heart, 
sent his resignation to Pestalozzi, whom even in his error he loved and 
respected ; hut for whom at that time another jicrson spoke, in terms 
of the bitterest contempt, and most irritating coldness. There is, 
however, some trace of the old affection, in Pestalozzi’s answer to 
Kriisi’s letter : 
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With Borrow I boo n o*inneftion tlirBolvcd, which I would williiigly have conlin* / 

oed unto iny death, had it been i>o8sib!e. Itwjia not, however, and I receive your 
ex{)hmation with the atreetion which I have always fell for you, prayiitR Go»l Ur 
belter my iM'Cuniary condition, so ilint 1 may be enabled before my death to show 
thill 1 respe-et the relation in which I have so lonjr sUiod to you. Greet your wife 
and embr,aee your child for me, and believe me ever your true friend. 

Yverdun, 17th Feb.. ISltJ. l‘asTALOzti. 

In the letter of Kriisi, jn.st quoted, he expresses Lis earnest wisli 
to labor for the edueation of the poor. Tlie same is found in the fol- 
lowing to his betrothed ; “ My inmost wish is to be able to labor iu 
some way, according to the idea of our father, for the education of 
poor children. Wo both know what poverty is, and how sorely the 
children of the poor need help, that they m.ay live worthy and satis- -■ 

factory lives. It is for us to afford this help. I feel it my vocation, 
and feel that I have the ability, to do for the poor whatever God has 
rendered me capable of doing. You must help me. Female instinct 
must join with manly strength for the accomplishment of this object.” 

The wish thus expressed was never gratiSed. It was to bo Kriisi's 
chief occupation to instruct the children of parents in gooiJ circum- 
stances, until at a later period his situation in a seminary whose pupils 
were then, and have been since, mostly from the poorer classes, and 
who thus have influence both upon the poor and the rich, at least ]>or- 
mitted it partial gratification. 

After his separation from Pestalozzi, Krusi set al>out the cstabli.sh- 
mont of an institution of his own, which ho did in fact afterward 
open, with very little other help than his confidence in God. lie 
purchased a small house, ]dcasantly situated on the Orbe, by the 
assistance of a benevolent friend, who lent him a considerable sum, 
without security, and had the pleasure of seeing an increasing number 
of parents send their children to him. It was especially gratifying to 
his patriotism that his first pupils were from his native place of Gais, 
where they yet live as respectable citizens. In his institution he pro- 
ceeded u[)on the Pcstalozzian plans ; and the happiness of his labors 
•was only troubled by the knowledge that his paternal friend was con- 
tinually more clo.sely entangled in the snares of the intriguing 
Schmid, so that even Niederor was forced to leave the institution in 
1817. 

.\lthough Kriisi was now hap|)ily cst.ablished as father of a family, 
his first child was born in 1814, and Uiacher of a prosperous school, 
yet another destiny was before hitn, and as previously, without his 
own cooperation. 

In hi.s own little native territory, the public-spirited Ilans Caspar 
Zellweger and others, had conceived the useful idea of seeing a canto- 
ntil school fur the higher education of native youth, who were then 
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able to command no otlicr means of instruction in tlicir own country 
than tlie ordinary village scIkxiI. Ilerr Zubcrbiihler was a|ipointed to 
the charge of the institution. He had been in the troop of poor 
children who went with Kriisi to Ilurgdorf; and was peculiarlv fitted 
for his place, by his acquirements and by the mildness of his charac- 
ter. But man propo.ses and God disposes. Zubcrblihlcr was soon 
seized by an illness, which brought him to the edge of the grave, and 
which profoundly impressed him with the idea of liis own helple.ssncss 
and the danger from it to his institution. It being neceasary to 
cra]iloy anotlier teacher, he invited Kriisi, who was now well known 
in that ncighborhocal since his abode near it, and who had l>esides 
during the journey into Appenzell, in 1819, made himself acquainted 
with various influential men there. Soon after this journey he made 
another to Karlsruhe, Frankfort, Wiesbaden and Schnepfeutlial, near 
Gotha, where he visited the excellent Gutsmuths, who has done so 
much for the art of gymnastics. It was in 1822 that the news of 
Zubcrbiililcr’s illness reached him, and of his own invitation to the 
place of director. The prospect of being useful to his fatherland was 
irresi.stible to him ; and ho was also influenced by the promi.scs of an 
assured income and of entire freedom in modes of instruction. Tlie 
reputation of his own institution was already great, as will be under- 
stood from Kriisi’s own mention of the fact as a rare one, that even 
while he was at Yverdun, pupils were sent to him from three-quarters 
of the world; some by French merchants from Alexandri.a, in Egypt, 
and one from the capital of Persia, Teheran, 800 leagues distant. 
This may, however, l)c in some measure ascrilicd to the fame of tho 
Pestalozzian institution. A very rcs[X‘Clable lady from Memel had 
{resides taken lodgings in Krusi’s house with her two daughters, in 
order to learn under his guidance how to instruct them ; and the 
s.ame thing happened afterwards with an English family at Gais. 
Kriisi, however, did not hesitate long, but accepted Zellweger’s offer 
in a resjioctful letter. He himself went first alone to Trogen. and pro-" 
ceeded to his sick friend, Zuberbuhler. He says, “ When I entered 
the room Zulrerbiihler put his hands before his eyes and burst into 
tears. It relieved his heart to know that I had come to continue the 
work which he h.ad so well begun.” In fact, ho grew better from that 
very day, and was soon comidetely well. In his native place of Gais, 
Krtisi .attached hira.sclf, especially to his early friend Kern, who h.ad 
traveled to Yverdun to see him. Ho also had the great jdeasure of 
finding his old friend, the good-natured Toblcr, at the he.'id of an 
institution in St. Gall ; where afterwards he often visited him. 

‘ Having after a time removed thither his effects and his faniilv, Kriisi 
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with his two assishints, pastor Banziger from Wolfhalden, am] Egli 
from Ilittnein, commenced operations in lus new place, in the cantonal 
school at Trogen. 

Want of space will oblige mo to be brief in our account of Kriisi's 
stay at Trogen and Gais. Most readers arc however better acquainted 
with this part of his life than with the earlier. This earlier period is 
especially valuable for teachers, .as being that of the Pestalozzinn 
discoveries, and of the enthusiasm which attended them. The later 
period is occupied more particularly with tlie further development of 
it. Tlie institution at Trogen soon gained reputation. At first, most 
of the pupils were from Appenzell ; but afterwards quite a number 
came from the canton and city of Zurich, and a less number from the 
cantons of Biindten, Thurgan, St. Gall and Basle, and several from 
Milan. There was an annual exhibition, which was always interest- 
ing, both as showing the progress of the pupils, and the spirit of the 
institution, and from the addresses made by the director, and Ilerren 
Kasper Zellweger, and Dean Frei; most of which have also appeared 
in print. The situation of the institution, in a somewhat retired 
place, had the advantage of withdrawing the puj)ils from material 
pleasures and the attractions of the world ; in tlie ste.id of which were 
offered many enjoyments of a nobler kind in the pleasure of nature, 
and in the use of an excellent play-ground and garden. Although 
none of the studies, (which included the ancient and modern langu.a- 
ges,) were carried so far as in many institutions of a higher grade, its 
results were very favorable, from the harmonious labors of the three 
teachers, and from the efficient character of the method bj' which 
Kriisi aimed always at increasing the capabilities ef his scholars, and 
the industry of most of the pupils. There were, it is true, sad excep- 
tions ; and if the teachers did not succeed with any such pupils, there 
were often put under their charge a number of ill-taught or orjihan 
children. Many were by Kriisi’s friendly and earnest admonitions, 
.caused to reflect, and brought into the path of virtue, no more to 
leave it. Kriisi, who always himself took charge of the instruction 
and management of such pupils, tried mild methods at first, as long 
as ho had any hopes of succeeding with them ; at lesjons he was 
cheerful, pursuing every study with love and pleasantly encouraging 
every smile from his scholars which proceeded from honest animation, 
lie liecame severe however upon the appearance of any falsehood, 
rudeness or immorality, and at such times every one feared the wrath 
of the angrj’ and troubled father. 

In 1832, one of the places of as.sistant teacher became vacant by 
the death of Herr pastor Banziger, in whose stead he placed Ilerr 
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Sie^ricd of Zurich, an active and learned man. Meanwhile anothei 
change was at hand in Kriisi’s lot. His earnest wish to devote him- 
self to the training of teachers was to be gratified; although even in 
the cantonal school he had done something in this direction. 

Since the year 1880 the cause of popular education had been gain- . 
ing new life in many cantons of Switzerland. Funds were raised in 
many places for the establishment of new schools which were to bo 
assisted by the State ; the position of teacher began to be considered 
more respectable, and to be better paid ; although neither a fair 
]>rice nor this respect were paid in more than a few places. Clcar- 
rninded men however saw that in order to the improvement of popu- 
lar education, the teacher must first be educated ; that for this 
purpo.se teachers’ seminaries mu.st be established. The question of 
the choice of a director for the seminary at Zurich, being under con- 
sideration, Kriisi was mentioned by various persons, and particularly 
by the celebrated composer and firm admirer of Pestalozzi, Niigeli. 
Although this place, as the sequel showed, was not the right one for 
Kriisi, he still considered it his duty to think over the matter, and to 
communicate his views upon it, which he did in a letter to his friend 
Bodmer, at Zurich, from which we extract the following: 

The hijrher education was alw.ays the field in which I hoped to labor, if it were 
the will of God, and to plant in it some good seed for the common 8chw>!s of my 
native land. Tliirty years ago, 1 hoped that 1 had found such a field, i.i the Swiss 
seminary, est.nblished in 1802, by the Helvetian government, under Pestnhrzzi'ns 
teacher. The act of mediation broke up the plan by disuniting the eantons, and 
the schools for the common people with them ; but the investigation of the laws 
of education had always been since that a favorite pursuit with me. During a 
rich expe-rience at IVstalozzi’s side, and during researches up to this time unintor- 
rupu d, for the pur|>osu of establishing a system of natural education, it hu.s been 
my hope to be able to labor cffici«-ntly for the .school system of my native land. 
The canton of Zurich is one which rather than any other I would glady see the 
first in Switzerland in furthering this most high and noble object. But I ought 
not to hide from you my fears, whether : ' 

1. I can count upon being able to carry out Pestalozzi’s system of elementary 
education, freely and without hindrance. In that I rccoj^nize the only means of 
awakening the intellectual life of the teacher, or of bringing the same into the 
Bch«Kd. 

2. The strict necessity of cooperating labor would be regarded in the choice of 
a second teacher. They should each supplement the work of the other ; and this 
can only happen when their efiorts are put forth in the same spirit and for the 
same object. 

.3. There should be a model school, which I consider an indisputable necessity 
for the semiinary. It is not as a place of probation for new scholars that I desire 
this, but as affording an example of the correct bodily, material, moral and 
religious training of the children. 

4. Sufficient care should be taken in the selection of a place for the seminary, 
that the supervision of its morals should be ns much fuciliUited its jsisslble. The 
pupils of such a seminary arc usually of an age most difficult to manage; and 
their own moral chanicter subsequently has a strong influence upon that of their 
scholars. 

When Krii.si at la.st entered upon his lung desired field of labor, in 
1838, being appointed director of the teachers’ seminary, erected in 
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that year, he felt the liveliest pleasure. Tl>e object of his life seemed 
to him now to stand in a clear light before him, and to open to him 
the prospect that his countrymen would reap the harvest, whose seed 
he had sown in the spring of youth, and watched over in the sum- 
mer. Honor to onr Grand Council, and to those who were the cause 
of the resolution, to spread such manifold blessings among our people 
and bhx>ming youth. Honor to them, that they gave to poor but 
upright and study-loving youth, the means of training them.selves for 
teachers in their own country, and of learning its nccessitic.s, that they 
might be able to labor for their relief. With gratitude to God, the 
wise disposer of his fate, Kriisi left the cantonal school, and proceeded 
to Gais; recalling with emotion the time forty years before, when as 
an ignorant youth ho had there taken up the profession of teaching, 
himself afterward to become a teacher of teachers. 

Ho considered the years of his labor in Gais, among the happiest 
of his life. To pass the evening of his days in his native country and 
his native town, to communicate the accumulated treasures of his 
teachings and experience to intelligent youth, to labor surrounded by 
his own family and with their aid, and to beneht so many pupils, all 
this w.as the utmost that he had ever dared wish for. This wish was 
however to be entirely realized. He conducted five courses, attended 
by sixty-four pupils, and with the assistance of his v.alned friend, pas- 
tor Weishanpt, of his own eldest son, and of Giihler, a graduate of the 
seminary itself. During the latter course death overtook him. 

A lioys’ school, and a girls’ school conducted by his second 
daughter, soon arose near the seminary, forming a complete whole, 
over which Kriisi’s kind feeling and paternal supervision exercised a 
beneficial influence. Hardly ever did three institutions proceed in 
happier unity. Many ph'asant reminiscences of this period present 
themselves ; but the space is wanting for them. Kriisi's skill ns 
educator and teacher were the same hero as elsewhere. Ha used the 
same method, showed the same mild dis[x>sition, love of mature and 
cnthusi.asm for every thing henntiful and good. He occupied a posi- 
tion evim higher in respect of insight and experience, in the comple- 
tion of his system of education, ns adapted to nature ; and a more 
honoraVde one by reason of his old age and the gray hairs which 
began to ornament his temples. But despite of his age, whose weak- 
nesses his always vigorous healtli ]>crmittcd him to feel but little, ho 
ever preserved the same freshness of spirit. His method of instruction 
did not grow elTele, .as is often the c.aso with old te.achers. Ho was 
always .seeking to approach his subject from a new side ; and fidt the 
same animation as of old, at finding any new fruits from his method 
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or Ills labors. His kind and friendly manners won all his pupils, 
whether hoys and girls, or older youth. Nor is it strange that all the 
other members of the establishment also looked upon him .as a father. 
An expression of their love and respect appeared on the occa'ion < f Irs 
birthday, which they made a day of festival, with a simple ceremonial 
speeches and songs. Upon such occasions ho was wont to recall the 
time of his abode with Pestalozzi ; and his aflFectionate heart always 
impelled him to speak in beautifully grateful language of his never- 
to-be-forgotten father and friend, the originator of his own useful 
labors, and all his happiness. The crowning event of his happiness 
was the presentation on his sixty-ninth birthday, in 1843, the fiftieth 
year of his labors as a teacher, by all the teachers who had been 
instrucUul by him, of a beautiful silver pitcher, as an expre-ssion of 
their gratitude. He looked hopefully upon so large a number of his 
pupils, and gave them his paternal blessing. Two of his birthday 
addresses have appeared in print. 

Until April of that year, Krusi continued to teach in the seminary 
and connected schools. After the completion of his fifth course, ho 
had hoped to bo able to completely work out his system of instruction, 
and more fully to write his biography ; but this was not to Ite per- 
mitted him. He was able at leisure times to write and publish much 
matter ; the hast of these was a collection of his poems. These are 
valuable, not as artistic productions, but as true pictures of his pure 
and vivid feeling for every thing good and beautiful. The fact that he 
wrote many of his songs to the airs of his friend, pastor AVeishaupt, 
shows that he valued high-toned musical instruction. This love of 
singing remained with him to the end of his life; and his face always 
grew animated if ho saw men, youth and maidens, or young children, 
enjoying either alone or in ple.asant companionship, that elevating 
pleasure. 

At the annual parish festival of 1844, the old man now seventy, 
was present in Trogen, entering heartily into the exercises of the 
occasion, and particularly, the powerful chotal, “ Alles Lchen slromt 
aus Dir" which was sung by a thousand men’s voices, and an elo- 
quent discourse on common education, by Landarman Nagel. The 
fatigue, excitement, and exposure to the weather, which w.as damp 
and cold, were too much for his strength, and in the evening ho was 
ill, and on the following day he was visited by a paralytic .attack, 
from which he never recovered, but closed his earthly career on the 
25th of July, 1844. His funeral was attended by a multitude of 
mourners from far and near, and his body was borne to it* last resting 
jdacc in the churchyard of Gais, by the pupils of the seminary. 
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XL THE GENERAL MEANS OF EDUCATION. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OP A NEW UffTlTUTlON FOR BOYS. 

BT BBRMANN KRVSL 


Tub following “ Coujp d^aiV' of the General Means of Education, 
with the Plan of the new Institution which Kriisi afterward organ- 
ized and managed, was published at Yverdun, in 1818, and presents 
the ideas and methods of Pestalozzi, as held by one of his early 
assistants and avowed disciples. 

The principal means for tlio education of man are three, viz., 1. Domestic 
Life. 2. Intellectual Education, or the Culture of the Mind. 3. Rdigioua 
Traming. 

I. DOUBme UFE. 

The object of domestic life is the pres^^'rration of the body and the development 
of its powers. It may thereftjre be cnnsidertMl the basis of physical life. 

The body is a seed, enveloping the germ of inUdiectiuil, moral and religious ac- 
tivity. Domestic life is the fertile soil in which tills seed is depoeited, and in 
which this germ is to expand and prosp<.>r. 

There are three principal relations oK domestic life; of parents to children, of 
children U) parents, and of children to each other. 

In domestic life, love is the center of all the sentiments and actions. It is man- 
ifestoil in the parents by unremitting care and unbounded self-sacrifice; in Iho 
children, in return, by p^Tfeet confidence and obedience; and among brothers juid 
sisters, by endeavors to promote each other’s happimns. Ever)’ event, almost 
every moment, of domestic life, stimulates the entire being, body, mind and soul, 
into activity. Heyond tlie domestic circle, and the further we move fn>m it, the 
more remarkable does the particular tendency and the isolated action of each 
fiaculty become. 

A seminary should exemplify domestic life in all its purity. Tlio Uaohera 
should regard the pupils as their children; the children should regard the U.‘aeh- 
ers os parents, and each other as brothers and sisters. The pnri'st love should 
inspire all these relations ; and the result should be cares, sacrifices, oc^fidcuce, 
obedience, and reciprocal endeavors to aid in attaining the objects desired. 

Such a domestic life prepares the child for mental improvement and rtdigious 
development and habits. Without it, religion will gain no access to thu ht'urt, 
and intelleolual cultivation will only l»c a means for satisfying the selfish demands 
of the animal nntun*. But with It, the child is preporo<l for the successful exer- 
cise of the same good qualities and the maintenance of the like relations in u wider 
sphere os a man, a citizen, and a Christian. 

II. INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

The aim of this should be, on one hand, to develop tlie faculties, and on the / 
other to develop executive power. I'lic faculties must all bo devclopi d t<*gcther; 1 

an end only to be attained by the exercises of the active and produelivo faculties. 

<»rdo_r ViiXfialjievtdopniyut*_ibc Juipd jnus^ aet^of 7uelf ; and hiorovor, the 
active and productive faculties can not be exorc^d wTlTiont at the same time ex- 
ercising those tvhich are p.a.'wive and receptive, tnuniely, those of comprehensioo 
and reWiition,) and pre)taritig them fur future service with Increase*! a«iv:intage. 

That alone can be comudered the elementary m<.aus of dcvolopiug the mental 
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fucuUiiR, which is Cffii-ntially the protluet of ihe human mind ; which the mind of 
5 each imlividu^d can, and *h>cB in fiwt, m a certain degree prcxluee, indt*pendcnt of 
^ all instruction ; timt which spontmeotisly exhibits itself in each department, and 
is, as it w'ero the germ of attainrnetit in it. Thest? t.'ascntial productions of the 
I human mind are llirce; number, form^ and language. 

The ultimate eieniCDt of numlxr is unity ; of form, a line; of bngiiagc, ideas, 
which are interior, and sound, which is exterior. Kueb of these three meana 
may be employed in two diffi nmt directions; to develop, on one hand, the jK»wer 
of discerning truth, and*on the other, that of di>oerning bi*auty. 

The fai'ullioK <if the individual can not be developed without h:s ac^^uiring. ot 
the smne time, a c« rtaiii amount of knowledge, anil a certain bodily skill in the 
execution of what the mind has conceived ; and it is an important truth that an 
ciiliglitened mind will succeed much better than an uneiiligltteiuil one in the ac- 
q^uireinent of knowledge ns well an of every kind rd* executive ability. 

Kxerciscs intended to develop the fiiculti^’s. like thota* intended to communicate 
knowledg*', should succeed one anothor in a ]og'c.il (natural or tiixH'ssary) order; 
so that Mich shall contain the germ of that winch is to follow, should lead to it, 
and prepare for it. 

/ The devdopiucDt of the principal faculties, and the acquirement of a certain 
\ amount of information, are tiecc-vNary to qualify every individual for his duties as 
Z a man, a citiaum, and a Christian. I'liis degree of development, and this amount 
of iiiformution, constitute the pmvinco of r/cwir af/iry education, properly so cuUimI, 
wliich would be the sainc for all. Rut b«-yond these limits, the character and ex- 
tent of studies should vary, on one hand, aco<»rding to the iudioations of nature, 
which destines individuals by diDercnt ca|>aeiue8 for Jiflerent ealiiogs; and on iho 
other hand, ai'coriling to his sitnntion in hfc. 

In the acquisition of knowledge, an elementary path should be followed, intro- 
duc!*)ry and preparatory to a Beientifio method of study. Tliis is suiU'il to the 
cliild, because it leads from a series of fmrticulnr facts, it le.nds upward to the dis- 
covery of general truths. The s«-‘ientific metliod is suitable only to malun* and 
en!arg»-d minds, procct>ling from genenil principles, displaying them in their 
whole extent, and thus arriving at particular trutiis. 

We slinll now |K»int out the propiT means of development, and the principal ob- 
ji'Cts to be attained by them ; afU rward considering the diflerent ages of child- 
ho(Ki, and the successive steps in development and order of studies. 

Fint mean$ of dcrelopment. Number.^ 

Skctio.n I. Kxcrciscs in number, with reference to truth. 

A. Mental calculation; to give intuitive knowlMlge of numbers, and their rela- 
tions: including 

a. exercises on units. 

b. “ simple fractions. 

e. “ compound frsetiona or complex fractions. 

In each of these three scries there arc ditt’ rent degri'cs, namt-ly, 

First, (Preiiaratory.) Numeration, or learning to Miunt. 

Second, Composition of Numbers; c. g., all numliers are composed of units. 
All even numbers arc eompi»s<-d of twos; all triple ones of thret-s, <fec. Also, 
de(H>mposilion of numbers, e. g. ; nil numl»ersmay be decom|M>s<*d into units; all 
even numbers into twiai ; all triple om?s into threes, &c. Also, transformations 
of numlx-rs. That is, the inode of eomp<ising new numbers from the threes, 
twm i>r units, coming from the decomposition of nn old one. 

Third, rit-lcnninations of simple reliticms and proportions. 

R. C'aiculatioos by i»ymb<d8. (Figiin-s, letters. »fcc.) The object of this is to 
give an intnitivo knovvK’dge of rult*s, und«T wlni’h all operations on numbers may 
be performed, and also the ability to express numbers and operations by signs. 
Iiu'luding. 

a. A knowledge of the decimal numerical system. 


• Wc Bla»e the mean* of flevr lopmeat In (he futiowinx onler; numher, form. Imtguafei 
breaii$-e (he development of number is and hsi* fewest spplicslion*. (hose of f«»rm 

ore more varied, and lafttruafe includes number, form, and nil human kiiowirdxe. Wbrii 
we coitsab r (he child si dilfrrrtK ajon. we shnil.oii the rnntrsry, bcfin with Uiu^inge, be> 
Cause by (hat, begins the ilevelopmeat of his uudersiaudmg. 
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b. The four Bimplc ruloa, afldition, subtraelion, multiplication and <liv«:on. 

c. Tlic rule of three, throughout. 
tl. Evolution and involution. 

C. ApphvMtions both of menial and written calculation, to the discovery of rela- 
tions between numbers and the attainment of skill in the common calculations. 
This application is U* four principjU «bj«.cts, viz,, 

o. Extent, ocoordinff to natural and arbitrary measures. 
b. Time and duratiun. 
e. Weight. 

d. Convoulloiinl valuta. . ■ 

Sec. ‘i. Exercises on number, with reforenoo to beauty, tb., Measure in mu- 
sic*, the other musical clement being sound. 

Second meant of development. Form. 

Skc. 1. Exereiscs in form, with reference U> truth. (Geometry.) 

A. Ctmstruciion of figures from given conditions. 

а. With lines determined by points. 

б. With pUmes determined by lines and points. • . • u 

B. Valuation of lines and surfaces, either by absolute mensurcs, that is, by 
comporifKin of dimensions, or by arbitrary Ktandards. 

a. Ilie measure of one dimension (length,) represented by a line. 

b. Tlie measure o( two dimensions (length and breadth,) represented by sur- 
face. (Pluiimetry.) . . ,, , , a 

e The mea.sure of three dimensif»ns (length, breadth and ihiokness,) repre- 
sented! by solitls. (Slcreomelry.) 'Hie higher development, of the same exercises 
leads to trigonometry and oonic siclions, . j a- cl 

Together with the application of these exercises to surveying, dranmg, &c. 

Sec. *2. Exercises in form, with refereneo to beauty. (Drawing.) 

A. Unear drawing, to form the eye and the hand, and to practice invention, 
under rules and in forms agreeable to the sight. 

B. Perspective. 

a. As a result of observation. 

b. As the result of ge«*melrieal and optical laws. 

C. Knowletigc nna imitation of light nnd Bhado. 

D. Progressive exercises in drawing from nntnro. 


Third meant of development. Language. 

“Ixc I The interior view of lanpunge, i. e., hmguage considered chiefly with 
reference to the tvense of the words.. (Exercises to leach children to miiko obser- 
vations and to express thorn with case and correctness.) 

A. Maternal nnd diaiieslic language includia what relates to infancy j what a 

child can comprehend. ^ , t i j • 

a Exercise'S in naming objects. Review whatever the child has learned m 
actual life, and ascertain if he knows aud ean name the objects of which he must 

"'*i.''''Excrcises on the qualities of objects. A quality is cxplaind to the child, 
and h.! is to search for ohj.atls possessing it. Kevlh here and in every snhs.-quent 
exercise, tho chit.l must be requires! to gjve each example m a c.mpUte, correct 
nnd strictly true proposiUon. Each example should contain something of positive 

e'^Evereiscs on actions nnd their relations. An action is explained to the cl.ild, 
and he is to inquire and discover who d«-s it, what is its object ; its vyhen, where, 
wherewith, how, why. In this practice of observing every aetion with referentro 
to tlie agent, obje-ct, Ume, place, mnuncr, principle's nnd inUntion wc not only 
obtain what this exercise is primarily intendesl to promote, the development of the 
faculty trf language, nnd thereby of general iiitelligencc^but also the develop- 
ment in the child of a disposition Ui explain to himself all he docs, and all others 
do ; which is likely to have the happiest effect upon his judgment and conduct. 

B. Social language; a development of mau-rnnl language. , „ j ■ 

a Exercises on families of words. A radical word is chosen, and all d"'- 

vatives sought for with the child. He is made to disUnguish with care the differ- 
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cnt moanings, proper or figurative, of each derivative, with a refrrcncc to the 
mcuulng of the radical woril. 11c must give each wor>l, and each meaning of it, 
io a plirasc complying with thcao conditiona, and those above laid down for 
propositions. 

b. Exercises on synonyms. 

e, Exereistni in definitions. 

Sec. 2. The cxU*rior of language; i. e., language with reference to the form 
of speech. 

A. Exterior of language, with reference to truth. 

First. Verbal languxigc. 

а. Composition of words. 

1. With given sounds. 

3. With given syllables. A final syllable, or an initial and final syllabic, is 
mvcD the clilld, and he is to find words formed with them ; thus acquiring a 
knowledge of the roots of words. 

3. Wit!) simple words. This and the last exercise arc preparatory to exer- 
cises on tho families of words. 

б. Cornp<isitioD of phrases. 

1. Knowledge of the constituent parts of phrases, (parts of speech.) 

2. Inficclioti of thorn? jiarts of spe^*ch susceptible of it. 

3. Construction of pbra.Mcs with given parts of speech. 

c. Comjx»ition of periods. 

1. Know'Icdge of the members of a period. 

2. Combination of them. 

d. Kules for the eouMtruetion of language. 

Second. WritP*n language. 

Besides the disc'oursti of the living voice, which is the original and natural 
mode of representing our ideas, and which discovers them to the car, there is an 
artifieinl method which displays them to the eye by means of signs called Utters. 

The desire of enjoying the ideas of others tlius communicated, and of being 
able, in like manner, m communicate our own, leads to the study of written lan- 
guage. including the following exeroiscs: 

a. Combination of tho pronunciation of sounds w*Ith Uie kuow'ledgo of the 
signs by which they are iiulic'nU^ to the eye. (Reading.) 

b. Tmelng these signs, (Writing.) 

e. Exprt'jwiim of sounds by them. (Orthography.) 

d. Knowledge and use of signs which indicate the relations of the members of 
the phrase or period coniptjsed. (Punctuation.) 

15. The oxbTior of language with reference to beauty. (Modulation, accent, 
prosody, versification.) 

C. ^und, tho external element of language, developed in an indopendent man- 
ner witli reference to beauty ; constituting one of the elements of music. 

Rrmaiiks. The study of the construction of a language constitutes grammar ; 
whose laws being oom*sp<mci»‘nt to the laws of thought, grammar lentis directly 
to logic, ill w hich arc united the studies of the interior and exterior of language. 

By cxcrciM‘8 in l<>gic, ami in the formation of language, the pupil is prepjired 
tf» comp»)S'.* on given subjects, and t« study the rulm of compc»lion, (Rhetoric.) 

The same exercises will nourish and develop tlie talent for ixK‘try or eloquence, 
where it has been giv«*n by nature. 

lisngu.'tgc, ns a prinluetion of the human mind, and the expression of physical, 
intellectual, mid moral life, sh *uld be universally the same in principle, sinco Im- 
nian nature is everywhere eswmtially tho siunc. But .oa the development of hu- 
man faculties, the eireunwtnnces of life, sociid and domestic relations, v.irumsly 
differ, this difffrenci' must have caused corresponding differences in this pr<Kluc- 
tion of the mind; that is, different languages. Men associated in a social bmiy 
luive formed for themselves a certain tongue, whlcli has become their national 
longimge. In order to interooume between different nations, they must learn 
each other's language; hence the study of foreign tongues. This iftudy enables 
U8 in a certain sense to hold intellectual nnd moral intercourse even with nations 
no longer existing; i. e., by the study of the dead languages. 

Tliuse whose mother tongue is derivative, must, in order to understand it per- 
fectly, study the primitive language from which it originated. 
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Skc. 3. Application of lan^ua^oto the acquirement of knowledge. 

Man is the center of all knowledge. 

A. Physical man. Knowledge of the body ; not anatomical^ but of the parts 
of the animated b«>dy. 

FtrM dtgrte. Knowledge of the parts of the body. 

a. Naim'S of the parts. 

b. Number of parts of each kind. 

c. Their situation and cutiocctiou. 

d. Properties of each. 

«. Futiclions of each. 

/. The j)roper care of each. 

Second degree. Knowledge of the senses. 

a. Distinctiuns and names of the senses. 

6. Their organ*. 

c. Funetiuiia of these organs. 

d. Object* of these functions. 

e. Mi'an* »>f tlie activity of each organ. 

/. Con*tM|uene.-* of the action of the sense*, sensations, disposition, inclinations. 

Rbmarks. The child ncquamled with the physical man, knows the highest 
link of external nature; the most pt'rfecl of organized bc'ings. 

Man belong* to the animal kingdom by h^s body and by his animal afTcctlon*. 
He employs auimals for diflercut purposes. The knowledge of physical man con- 
duct* therefore to that of the antmal kingdom. 

Plant* arc also organized beings, but of an inferior organization. 

NLm obtains from plants the greater part of his food, his clothing and his rcmc- 
dies. They f»-cd the animals he employs. Tlicy a*)orn his abode. Their fate in 
some respect r».**embl.-8 his, like him they gr*>w, they expand, they produce, do* 
cline and die. The knowledge of the physical man conducts therefore to that of 
ibc vegetable kingdom. 

The mineral king<lom forms the ground of our abode and of that of all organ- 
ized b(dii«, and all rt'turn to it when they die. It supplies us with salt, many 
remedies, and the greater part of matt-rials for our habitations. The knowledge 
of the physiuil tnan conduct* then to that of the mineral kingdom. 

fire, air, wsUt .and earth compose all terrestrial bodies, wherefore to the ob- 
server, without instninients, they appe ar ns elements. Tlie preservation and the 
destruction of all b'dii'S depend ufum them. Tile constant property of fire is to 
consume, of air to volatilize, of water to liquify, of eiirth to niincrulizi\ It is by 
their equilibrium that bfxlics arc preserved ; so soon a* one of the fi*ur overpow- 
ers the rest, the body subieat to its preponderating action must perish. Tliu* the 
study of the three kingdoms of nature leads to that of substance* commonly 
called elements and this is a preparation and an introduction to the study of phytic 
and chemintry. 

Phys.eal man, animals, minerals, and elements belong to the tem'strial globe, 
the knowKnlge of which constitutes geography. The study of the earth, regarded 
08 A planet. leu«is to astronomy. 

Man n* a physical being, stands in relation with beings above him, on a level 
with him and bi'iicnth him. Above him are the elements considered at large and 
tlie laws of {ihysicol nature. On his level are his fellow creatures, and bemeatU 
him the individuals of the throe king<loms of nature, und the elements taken in 
detail. 

1>. Intelleetn.al man. 

fl. 7*/erior faculties which animals possess in common with man. Faculties 
of pero. ptiim and ol)servation. 

b. Intermediate faculties. The (acuities of oomparlson, judgment, and 
inference. 

c. Superior faculties. Tlie fiiculty of seeing abstractly, the ewenco of each 
olyect, and the invariable laws of it* nature. The ficulty of believing divine ruve- 
lution, which unites the most elevated powers of the soul and heart. 

FactiltiiMi f)rmed in each of the preceding degrees, arc : — 

The faeulty of devoting Uio thoughts to one object, excluding every otlier • 
(attention.) 

Tlic faculty of creating any image ; (imagination.) 
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Tlio faculty of rcc€i?lng aiiJ preserving every effort of the undcrblondliig. 
{memory.) 

The faculty of disooveriog bi'auty : (taeie.) 

Tlie »tudy of the inteiicetua! CtculUce leads to the study of intellectual pro* 
ductions. 

а. Kor satisfying inU'llcctual wants, that is to liay, the essential moans for the 
expansion of the mind ; {JLanguage, number^ form.) Tlicsc throe pn»ductioiis 
of th«* human mind have been already represented as essential means for intel* 
loetua) cultivation. 

б. For satisfying corporal wants or to aid the bodily organs to serve the mind. 
General knowledgo of arts and Iratles, of tlie materials they employ, of their 
mode of action : (technology.) 

C. Moral man. 

Tlio germ of morality is in the sentiments of love, confidence, gratitude. Fruit 
of those sentiments: (obedience.) 

Faeolties w hose action springs from intcliigoneo and senfimont : will, liberty. 
The g<ivi-rning and repres«‘ntative faculty of the will, is with the child the w*ill of 
his parents; among men grown, the will of God: (eonecienee.) 

Man iwn moral, intellectual and physical being is in ufHnity with hiaBUp4Tiors,hi8 
equals, aitii his inferiors. Our relation w‘ithsu|)eriur beings commences at our birth : 
those then aliove us arc our father and mother. Tluisc wiili whom wo begin to 
be in conn(>ction when wo enter into civil society arc j^rsons in authority. The 
]iighc>t (MHuts to which wo can ascend in our relation to beings above us is as 
children of Ood. Thu fundamental relation of all ihoso with beings on a level 
with us, is that of brothers and sisters in the interior of our fajnily. TlK'se* rela- 
tions exist in full extent, and perfivtion, when we regard all mankind as bretliren, 
ami ns forming with us a single family. Tlie fundamental relations of all tlu^ 
with be'ings beneath us are those of a father and mother toward their children. 
These relations exist in nil their perfi.'Cliou ami true dignity when we are the rep- 
resentatives of the Deity, with those commiUed lo our care. Tlie knowledge 
of the 1 'clatiou.ships of which we have just spoken, existing in domt'sllc life, in 
civil society, and in rtdigion. the same conducts to that of our rights and duties ns 
tiien, as citizens and as Ciiristians. 

Jly exercising a child in the study of himself and of the men around him, his 
facullii'S, the priHluctions of his intellectual activity, the principles and the conse- 

3 ucfic\s of his ncUons, his relative situation to all lK*yond himself, the rights and 
utiefl resulting from this situation, he is prepared to study the same objirts in a 
wider sphere, namely, in the liuman race, w here npfH'ars in full, all that the in- 
dividual i^ifiers in miniature; and this study is the m<un object of history. The 
study of liislory includes three successive dcgrecn. 

1st Drorbe. From the time a child iK'giiis to study human nature and as n 
confirmation of the truths this study will discover lo him, he will be shown p;«r- 
ticular and welt chosc^n facts, taken from the history of individuals or nativuis, fHcls. 
the cireumstances of which compose a whole, and form in his im.'igination, as it 
were, a pieturc aft< r nature. Whi*n the child shall have arrivtd at a <‘ertatn de- 
gree of development, he will U* made to bring liome all these is<»late«l events to 
the men. or to the ptxvple, .as well ns lo the time and place, to w hich they belong. 
In this degree the study of history serves principally tu feed the imagr/mtion, jmd 
the memory. 

2d Dkorrk. When the yonng man shall be more advanced in the knowledge 
of human nature, he may ascend to the origin uf the actual state of the n.ations 
that surround him, b**ginn»ng with the p«opIe of his own Cf>untry. We may 
conduct him lo the epoch which has been the germ of this actual state, and swk 
with him the successive degrees by which the nnlioti has progressed, as well ns 
the principles and consequences of each particular event. lie will thus learn to 
know the current order of history, of the principal nations in existence. lie will 
then poss on to the histor)* r»f tlmsc now no mtjre. In this degivo, the study of 
histor}’ serves principally as food to the judgnu-nt, inasmuch as it connects actions, 
cause's, and their o<inseqaenw‘a. 

.^d Droreb. Only when the young man shall have become more mature!, 
acquired a deep knowledge of human nature*, and the consi'quenecs of the de- 
velopment of the individual, is it, that he can with advantage c«>llect the particular 
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fools. Olid the series of events which he has learned to know, in order to furm one 
entiro whole, aiui tu stmly in the eonbcquenoes of the development of the 

human spectos und of each historical personage, which is the essential end of his' 
tory, and the highest pttint to which it can lead. In this di'grec the study of his- 
tory serves os food to the mind in il9 most nohle state of action. 

Auxiliary tmaus fur the development of the faculties oi)d tho acquisition of 
knowledge. The study of wb.it men have prcnliiccd, ns true, beautiful and good. 

1st. Pn^cssive leswns acct)iding to the degree of development tho child has 
attained and the branches of study to w'htcb he applies. 

2d. Exercist's fur the memory. To learn by heart beautiful pieces of poetr}*, 
eU»quenc« or music. 

3d. Exercise uf judgment and of taste : an examination of tho productions of 
art, to trace therein the principK'S of truth and Ixauty. 

4th. Inutatiun and reproduction : deolamntioii of piecisi of eloquence, or of 
poetry ; execution of musical I'ompositiou ; copying drawings and paintings. 

GcDcml means for rendering the br>dy of man able to serve bis soul and to ex- 
ecute its conceptions. (Oymnastics,) 

In domestic life tho cliiid^s body is the object of most tender care. As the 
child expands, he constantly exercises tlic organs of hU senses and of nit his mem- 
bers. Care on the part of the parents and exercises on that of the child are the 
double means of his preservation and his 6rsl developiik.’Ut. l5o«lily exercise f<»r a 
child comes in the form of plays dc^stined to amuse and divert him. At first they 
vary at almost ever)* instant. (Jradually they bocy>mc more steady, and nmre serious. 

The art of ctlucation extends and perfects what life itself bt-gins and prej>arc‘9. 

Thus what in its birth was but play ond amusement becomes the object of a com- 
plete development, o( which the very organization of our body points out the aim 
and the laws. 

Gymnastics present three different degrees. 

a. Children's plays; free exercises produe«‘d by unoonsoious strength and ac- 
tivity, anti determined by the impulse of the mind and the occidental circum* 
stances of life. 

h. Progressive and regulated exercises of the limbs. Gymnastics properly so 
catle«l. 

e. Exercises prej>aratorv to occupations in active life, and to the employment 
the pupil is to embrace : Gymnastics of Industry. 

15y the gymnastic exercise's, direcU-d toward the css<*ntial object of developing 
the physical faouUii's in h.armony with the intcilectual and moral, and by enie V* 
preserve the strength and purity of the organs, the hotly may attain its true des- 
tination, namely to serve tho mind by executing its conceptiuus. 

Different ages of pvpiis. 

These ages are fixtsl from n general view of children. In difTerent individual^ \ 
nature acO“leml<'s or retards tho progress of development, so that some enter ear- 
lier. some l»ler into each period. There are also indivhluals who develop mon* 
rapidly in some directions than in others. We must therefore take care that the 
_^^h pard fa cuHies are not negl^cted^ tthich icould destroy in the inditidual, 
the harmony of humnh~ndfure. 

A. First age; until five ye.ars old. 

During this first age, the child is exclusively tlve object of maternal and pa- , , 

tcrnal care. lie only receives instruction occasionally ; each moment, each cir- t ^ 

cumstance may furnish .a means to fix his att<'nlion upon the objects which sur- j . , * . . 

round him. ond to Uoch him to observe them, to express his observations and to I ) 
aet up(»n them as far as his age will allow. Tho development which the child \ 
n>ay acquire in this first period is of the greatest future importaiwe. Every 
teaoher will find a wide difference between the child whose parents have trained 
him with tcudemoss and judgment and him who has been in the first stage aban- ‘ > 
doni d to himself, or what is worse, ill-directed or ill-associatcd. * 

B. Second ago; from five to U*n years. 

It is At this period only that a regular course of instruction should begin. At • j» i *' 

first this should be but a recapitulation of all the child has learned by the habits 
of life, with the simple difference that the objects of the exercises should no longer 
be determioed by acci<]ent, but fixed In one plan, adapted to tbe intellectual wants 
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of the drill. Domestic life thus furnishes, during the first period, the germi 
which n ooiii-sc* of instruction ought to develop, and in a great measure decides its 
success. 

The following exorcises properly belong to this age. 

1. Maternal and domestic languaije. 

2. Exterior of language: coiiifKwition of words, reading, writing, spelling. 

M e must always take eare that the knowledge of the interior of language 
keeps a little before the exterior. 

IClcmi-ntary exercises in singing. 

• 4. Mental nrithnietio with units. 

' 5. Construction of figures according to given conditions, and linear drawing. 

0. A|>plic:ition of language and the acquisition of knowledge; knowledge of 
the human boily. 

There are other exercises which may be begun at this period, but which do not 
jwoperly btlong toil; for which reason we put off the mention of them to the 
.^■liowing period. 

C. Third ago ; from ten to fifteen. 

1. Interior of language: social language. 

2. K.vlerior of language : composition of phrases and of periods, orthography, 
ptmetnation. 

3. Continuation of singing exercises. 

-V. 4. Mental arithmetic with simple and with compound fractions. 

Written arithmetic to the rule of three, in its full extent, inclusively. 

0 . Geometry properly so called ; relation of forms, as far as, and including 
firrrometry. 

Drawing : perspective, shades, drawing from nature. 

6. Application of language to the acquisition of knowledge. 
n. Continuation of the study of the physical man : senses, sensations, inclina- 
tions, p.n.«sions. 

b. Intellectual man. 

c. Moral man. 

d. Knowknlge of such natural objects in the three kingdoms os by a complete 
system of pwitive features, may serve as a representative of a series of other ob- 
jects of like character. 

e. Knowledge of the elements as far as it can be acquired by observation, with- 
out the aid of physical and chemical apparatus. 

/. Geography, 

p. Technology and notices of the principal inventions. 
h. History, 1st degree. 

T. Application of arithmetic to bulk : to duration, to weight, and to the con- 
ventional value of objects. 

D: Fourth age; from fifteen to eighteen or twenty. 

Language. Cuntinoatiun of language. Rules for the construction of lan- 
gunce. Jjogie. 

Compositions on given subjects. Rhetoric. Continuation of singing exer- 
cises. .\rilhmctic, mental and written ; evolution of jwwers; extraction of roots. 
.\lgebra, geometry, trigononietry and conic sections. 

Drawing. Continuation of jK-rspective, shades, and drawing from nature. 
Application of language to the acquirement of knowledge. 

Continuation of the study of the intelleetu:il and moral man. 

Relations of the physical, intellectual and moral man to other beings. 
(Tonlinuation of the study of the three kingduins of nature. 

Elementary course of physic .and chemistry, 
fleographv. niathematic.s and history. 

History, 2d degree. 

Application of arithmetic and geometry unit<'d, to agriculture, drafting, etc. 

Observations on the study of foreign languages. 

In each stage of development it is important that the mother tongue should 
always keep a little before nil foreign languages, that the child should Icam noth- 
ing in these he does not already know in that, so as to leave no deficiency in the 
mother tongue. If any study were pursued by the child in a foreign language 
only, such language would in this department l^e the lead ; the child would find 
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it difficult to express himself in his own longnc on subjects learned by means of 
a stnmge one. On the contrary, the study of all foreign languages should se-rvo 
to make the mother tongue bctU‘r known. 

In n semiuaiy wljere aillerent pupils speak different languages, these must go 
hand in hand, and every branch of instruction must be cultivated in them both. 

Hence rt-suils lh:s advantage, that the pupil le.'U'iis by intuition the meaning 
of the words of the language which is foreign to him, that is to niy he every in- 
stant sees this meaning, and dot-s not learn it solely from translation and memory. 
This mode of employing two luiigu/n^es singularly facilitates the communication 
of ideas in them both. It also gives the odvuntage of comparing them, and 
thereby teaches their actual relations and difference both as to ground and form. 
A knowledge of the genius, the pcculiuritics and tbo shades of meauiug of each 
are the fruits of this comparison. 

Dead lam;u;ige8 are more foreign to the mind of a child, and more difficult f«>r 
him. The study of them should bo based upon a sulfictcnt development of the 
living languages, and above all of the mitive language ; without winch they re- 
main dead in the mind, without real fruit. Tliis study should not therefore be- 
gin before the third period; and should not occupy all the pupds, but only those 
aestinctl to walk in the [laths of science. Those otherwise to disposed of, may 
employ their time and their endeavors to much greater advantage. 

m. RCLIOION. TIIK SOUL AND THE FINAL END OF ALL EDUCATION. 

Third mean» for the cuUization of man. 

As the body is vivified by the soul, so donn.'stic, social and intellectual life are 
animated and ennobled by religion. Witliout it the activity of man in each of 
these three spheres, has only a terrestrial object and falls short of its true dignity 
and destiny. 

Thus the relations of father and mother are ennobled and sanctified when the 
father and the moth< r consider themsrlvos, in respect to their children, us the 
rcpiX'SCDtatives of God, the comm<»n father of all. 

The state of the child is ennobled and sanctified, when wc not only feel our- 
selves children of mortal parents, but at the same time ciuMren of God, destined 
to rise to perfection even as our heavenly father is |>erfect. 

The slate of brothers and sisters is also ennobled and sanctified when we re- 
cognise all mankind as brothers and sistcfn and members of one same fmiiily. 

The endeavors wo make to develop our intellectual fucultii's and to gain a 
knowledge td" truth, are sanctified when we acknowledge God as the ftiuntain of 
all wisdom and the eternal source of all virtue and gcxidtiess. All earthly life is 
sanctifie 1 wlien made a preparation for one heavenly and immortal. 

The specific means which education may adopt to promote in the child a reli- 
gious life are ; 

1. Pious exercises, the princijKil of which is prayer. 

3. Religious ctinversatioim, in which we take advantage of the circumsLmccs 
and events of life to raise the soul of Uie child from what is earthly and fugitive, 
to w'hut is heavenly and everlasting. 

3. Tiio study of sacred history and important passages of Holy Writ, c)u«cn 
with care, according to the degree of development Uie child may have attained, 
and which, committed to memory, are germs wliich religions instruction and the 
events of life will hereafter develop. 

4. Religious instruction properly called ; or the regular explan.nion of the 
dcxrtrlno of our Saviour. This instruction should only lake place in the 4th {K*riod 
of development; and the chief aim of every preceding period should be to pre- 
pare for it. It should close the chiirs career and become his su|>[M>rt in the hour 
of trial, h:s guide to direct his steps to the highest |M»int of j>crfeciion of w hich his 
nature is susceptible 

All e^lucation shou'd proceed fwm man and lead to God. Man should en- 
deavor to live in God and for Go«l, and to devote U> HIM all his terrestrial .and 
intellcctaal existence. To this, domestic and social life, exterior nature, and . 11 
the circumstancv-s through which lie passes here below, should conduct him. 
Hut it is only through the influ< noe of God, that all 1111*80 can pttxluce (his effect; 
the subliino trutlis of the gospel can nloiio U-ad as into that way which leads to 
tliat heavenly life which U our true daHination. 
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rnosTEcrrs of an establishment for the education of boys. 

Prom thf rorlifsi age of tthich they can rectivt regular instruction, to that m tchich they 
ehould enter into a scu ntijic purewt, a profession, or business. 

This es(ablishm<nt was commenced ihrcc ycare ago. While I ua.s yet with Mr. 
Pcstalozzi, working with him in liis undertaking and teaching in his instinition. tuo 
pupils \iere unexpccicdly coininiUed to my narhculnr care and dtreciton. I’lieae weie 
shortly folli»wed liy a third, their relation. From that lime a combination of cirruin* 
stances indc|>endenl of my will induced me to leare the institution 1 had assisted to 
form and direct during sixteen years. I should alsive all things hare preferred, afici 
this s<-|mratiun, to have ]aU>red to form teachers for the people, taking fioor children 
eipial to ihe oHice. Seeing the aceontplishmenl of this desire tieyond my rearli, 1 a(w 
nlicd myself to measures more within my ability, and such as »p{>earr<l appointed by 
Providence. I extended my sphere of activity, receiving such new pupils as were 
intrusted to my care unsnuL'ht l>y me. 

This train of circumstanees on the one hand, nrrd on the other my desire to remain 
attached to .NIcssrs. Niedercr and Nacf, (during many years my friends and eoinpanions 
in laltor,) and with them to devote my life to edoealion. induced me again to choose 
Yvcrdiin fur the place of my intended iatior, and for the gradual growth of my rising 
institution. 

Our union enables us to find means and men competent in every respcei to insure 
the prosperity of our three institutions, (that of Mr. Nacf for the deaf ami dumt>, that 
of Mr. Nirderer for youth of either sex, and mine.) Mr Nabhola, whose scnliinenta 
an<! puiposes resemble our own, will enter my institution as assistant. Mr. Siteiner, 
a pupil of Pestaloxzi, will teach mathematics, in which hia talents and success nfTurJ 
the lirisblest hopes. Keeping up friendly intercourse with Mr. Hrousson, principal of 
the College of Vverdun and with other respcrctaUlc men, 1 receive frt>rn them, in the 
dilTercnt branches of instruction, asHtstance of importance to me, and on tlieconiinu- 
anceofwhichl can dt pimd. In my former situation the frequent changes which oc- 
curred among my eompAitions iii lalior often pained me on account of its influence 
on the surcesK of that undertaking to which 1 devoted my life. 

To avoid ti like inconvenience, uhieh must inevitably pnxluce every kind ofdisrord, 
and expose an institution subject to it, to great dangers, we shall choose our assistants 
and follow daliorers with the greatest eircumaprclion. 

The views which serve as the foundation of my enterprise are the same with those 
I have helped to develop under the paternal direction of Peslalozxi. All that 1 have 
found in many years’ observation, l«oth by my own cxjiericnce and that with my pimils, 
U> be true HiiJeonducivc to the entire culture of man, I shall strive by unremitting efiortt 
to develop more and more in myself and to apply in a natural manner for the advantage 
of toy pupiU.* 

My first object is, to establish in my institution a true domestic life ; that all Ihe pu- 
pils may la> considered us memliers of one family, and that thus all those sentimenis 
and all those virtues which are necessary to a happy existence, and which render the 
connections of life pure arn) sweet, may be deveiopi'iL 

Wiihout this foundation. I believe that the blessing of God is wanting on every 
mcHiis o( education whatever. 

I'lie e.xtent of knowledge and exeetttive ability which the [lupils will acquire is in 

f art the same for all. ami m part influeneed by individunl dis|Misiiions and destinations, 
l is the same for all inasmuch a.s it embraces the development of the faculties and 
powers most esHcntial to humnn nature. Thus far. the method has anqtiired an inva- 
riiiUe l>asiH, inasmuch as it has eaiablisVied language, number and form, aa p^vduc- 
lions <tf the human mind and as the universal meuns by which the imiul should b« 
devrlo|M*d. 

The aoipiisition of knowledge and executive skill ns a result of this deveJoj'ment are 
secured either by means of exercises in lungmi^e, numlicr and form, or connect them- 
selves Willi thc.HC in a ve^ simple manner. Thus, with the study of numbers is con- 
neeic<i mercantile and scienliflc cttlculalion. The study of form and size leads to the 
art of drivvving and writing. The exercises in the mother tongue as a means of de- 
veloping the mind of the child, conduct to the study of foreign languages ami to the 
knowlidgc of objects, which Ihe tongue serves to seize and to define. Music as a 
roinbintd prmluction of two elements is allied to language by tone, and to number by 
measure. 

lit the circle of himtan knowledge, man as a compound being is the center of a 
double world ; of an exterior and physical world to whuth the three kingdoms of nature 


* I have enileavoretl in the Coup frccM which prendes this announcement, to state the 
means of rduration such as I ronreive ihvm to he. Ttns exposition wiM lie Ihe mmiel and 
the basis of mv work. It is evident that these views and (b«'»>e mtaii* can not all be devel- 
oped by a single man or a siogle institution. It is a task in witicb nil the friends of tdocatiou 
muiit cooperate. 
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belon?, and alio the earth which containi them and all exterior nature ; and of an interior 
world, inicllectiiai and moral, which, proceeding; from the faculties and the |’t)wers ut* 
our nature, contains all the whole sphere of the connections of man. and of hjs du> 
ties toward himself, toward his fellow creatures, and toward God. The child should 
be as familiar with this interior worhl as with the exterior and physical w-urld. 

Intellcctmil cultivation should be accompanied by culliv.ilion of the hi‘art. The 
physical powers should also lie develojied, in order that the Ixxly may l>e able to pcr> 
form whut the mind has conceived and the will h.os resolved. Hodily exercise in tliis 
respect po.Hsesscs an essential and inc^tntesiible value. The mind and the he.irt stand 
in need of the body in all tiie actions of life. The operations of the S4iul are hump* 
ered in protMirtion as the b<>ly is nerlccted, or unequal to execute its onl*Ts. 

In rcL;an( to the admission and residence of pupils in my school, I demure -parents 
who propose to intrust tlicir children to my care, to fully weigh the following consid- 
erations. 

The two most decisive epochs in education are that of early infancy under the I 
mother’s care, and that where the youth outers into manhood. If these two perimli are V— — 
succe.isrully passed, it may lie considere4l that the education has siircecdvd. If cither 
has been neglected or illulirecicd. the mao feels it during his whole life. The age of 
boyhoxi beinz the intermtNliatc period l^tween early intancy and youth, is of unmis- 
laka!ite tinporianco, as the development of the Jirtt period, and the germ of Mr third ; Iwt 
in no case d'.>es this age either decuto^tg, by repairing precious dfects or neg^ 

lects. or by insuring shoUfoUoui. In tlie first age the child belonzs by preference 
to its mother, to be taken care of by her ; in the lecoiiJ age it belongs by prcf«ueitco to 
iu father, to l>c directed by him. As a young man, a new cxisient'e opens to him, he 
censes to lie the child of his parents ; and tiecoines their friend. The son, at maturity, 
l>ecnines the tender, intimate and fiithful friend of his parents, as he was, in his mi- 
nority, their ammfile, docile, and (aithful child. 

With reganl to exterior life, the child must sooner or later become an orphan, and 
w*ben this misfortune befalls him in his minority, society provides that a gua^ian shall 
supply the place of parents until he comes of age. For the interior life, no one can rup- 
plft this place for him. Nothing but intellectual and moral strenrth in the child himself, 
and sirciitfthcncd by that wisdom and that love which proceed from God, can bring us 
near to lllSf and supply the place of the wisdom ami the loro of 4>ur father ami mother. 

When the yoting man has atlained thin point, it is only as a friend that he remains the 
child of his parents. If he is not brought up in these noble dispositions, an unhappy 
consequence follows; the Itondn of nattfre are broken on his coming nf age. because 
these Itonds were only of force with respect to physical life ; and the child, who, m this 
first friendship— ~in this friendekip wh-ise objects are luarest to Aim — has not supported the 
trial of julelitif, will never bear the test far any being upon earth. 

Therefore it is that this period in eJucatinn is so important, so decisive, ami so ex- 
acting more than any other. On the one hand it retmires the purity and leniler alTec- 
tion of domestic life, and on the other shle. solid and wholesome fu<xl for the mind. 

In this exigency a means presents itself which ought to l*e the keystone in the edu- 
cation of the child, the resting place for th4> passage from minority to majority, tho 
foundation of a new life; a means raisecl alxive every other, namely. Religion — the 
revelation of all that is divine m man maQifc.ited by Jesus Christ. The yming man, 
who in iHxiy, xi a mortal, ceases to be a child, should become a new child m soul, 
and IIS an immortal licing. .After entering this new slate, he ought in general to cease 
to la* the pupil of men, to raise himstdf al>ove their direction, and to become the pupil 
of himself, tnat is to say, of that wisdom ami that love which comes to us from Go<i and 
roj.sc« us to him. 

So long as a man has not altaiiied this point, bis education is incomplete. The aim 
of education is to enable him to reach it 

To strive incessantly tow ard this object, is the task of the inslituliun here announced. 

Yvbroun, Pestaloazi’s birthday, 1318. 
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JoiiANXEs Buss, an assistant teacher of Pcstalozzi, especially in 
teaching drawing, was born at Tubingen, in Wurtemburg, in 1776. 
Ilis father held a subordinate place about the theological scliool, 
and thus secured for tlie son better opj>ortunities of early instruction 
than arc usually enjoyed by persons in his condition. In the gram- 
mar school he acquired, before he was twelve years old, considerable 
knowledge in Greek and Hebrew, logic and rhetoric, Ilis father ap- 
jilied for his gratuitous reception in an institution recently established 
by the reigning Duke Charles, at Stuttgardt, but this was refused ; 
and about the same lime an edict was promulgated, prohibiting cliil- 
dren of the middle and lower class from embracing a literary career. 
The youth, although disapjannled, did not despair, but applied him- 
self to the study of drawing. This he was obliged to give up from 
the want of means, and at the ago of sixteen he was apprenticed to 
a bookbinder — an art by which ho hoped yet to get the means for a 
literary career, 

AVe continue the narrative, in Buss's own language, down to his 
connection with Peshdozzi. 

Having pcr\*ed my opppcnticcship, I began to trarel ; but growing uiclan- 
clinly nml sickly, I was abligc<l to relum home; and hero I nwdo a new at- 
tempt to gi t rid of my trade, hoping that the little knowledge of nmntc I had 
rotaincKl would enable me to earn my breml in Kwit74.>rland, 

W’ith this liOi>e I went to but my circumstancTS, and the evt ntsof 

my ]KLst life, bud given me a degree of sliynosa, which foilcxi me in all my at- 
tempts at nioney-gf'tting. I Imd not tlie courage to tell the people all llmt a 
man must say to obtain from them what I wanted. A friend of mine, wlu) met 
me by awident at lliat moment of embarrjueunent, reconciled me ftir a siiort 
time to the biM>kbinding business; ] entennl once more into a workshop : but 
the ver}’ lirsl <i:iy I Siit down in it, 1 l*egnn again to indulge myself in my 
dreams, thinking it still |x>ssible that a bi^ttor eiiance might turn up for mo in 
time, nltlujugh 1 was quite aware that I h:ai lost t<x> much of iny skill in nmsio 
and drawing to rely ujK>n tln^so two atUiiuments for an independent wulaust- 
enee. 1 consequently changed my place, in onler to gain time for practice in 
botli. and 1 was lucky enough to get two sp:ux> hours a day, and to form ac- 
quaint;tn<.v.s. whit'h aa.sisti“d mo in iny progress. 

Among (Ubers 1 w*ns iulrcMlurc'd to Toblcr. who soon perceived the gloom by 
which I wa.s oppressed ; and having asccTtaincd tho t«uso, was <lesirous of Jis- 
sisling me in gaining a more favorable posititm. When, thert^furc, Kriisi in- 
lonthnl him tliat IVstalozzi sb.Kvl in n«*d of a drawing and inusIc-mastcT for tho 
full organizjttlon of his new nudhod. his thoughts immediately turned toward me. 

1 was, us I have before state'!, fully aware of my deficienciA's ; and the hojm 
!hnt I should meet with an oj)portunity of improving mywlf hail no sttudl 
share in my determination to go to Bur^ori^ in spite of tho w'amings which I 
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received from several quarters opalngt forming any connection witli Poptalozzi, 
who, they told ino, wiw half mad, and knew not himself what ho was al>out. 
In proof of this assertion they rclatod various stories ; as, for instance, that ho 
once came to Basel, Imving hU shoes tied with straw, because he had giveu 
his silver buckles to a iH'ggar on tlio road. I had read “ Lemard and Gn* 
tnuk" and liad, therefore, little doubt about the buckles; but that he was mad, 
Uiat I que.'«tioned. In short, I was dolerraincd to try. I went to Burgdorf. I 
c-an not describe the fi'clings I had at our first iuterview. He came down from 
an up{xT room with Ziomssen, who w:is just then on a visit with him, his stock* 
ings hanging down about his heels, and his coat covered with dust. His whole 
apiK'iu^nco wa.H so muierable that 1 was inclined to pity him, and yet there was 
in his expre^ion something so grcait, Umt 1 viewed him with astonishment uud 
veuuraiiou. This, then, w<is Pestalozzi ? Hia benevolence, the cordial rmq** 
tion ho gave to me, a i>orfect stranger, his unpretending simplicity, and the di- 
lapidated condition in which he stood before me; the whole man, taken together, 
impressed me most p<»werfully. I was his in one imstant. No man h;ul ever 
so sought my heart; but nr>ne, likewise, has ever so fully won my «>nfidence. 

The following morning I entered his school : and, at first, 1 coiifcss 1 miw in it 
nothing but apparent dimuder, and un uneomrortablc bustle. Hut I had heard 
Zienissi-n expri-ss liiinsclf, the day before, with great warmth concerning Pestalozzi’s 
plan ; my attention was excited, and, conquering in myself the first imprissiipn, I 
endeavored to watch the tiling more closely. It was not long before I disc^overed 
sonic of tlio advantages of the new method. At first I thought the children were 
detained too long at one point ; but 1 was soon reconciled to this, when 1 niw the 
perfectiuD which they attained in their first exercises, and the odvantagiMB which it 
insured to them in their further progre*w. I now perceived, for the first time, the 
disadvantages under which I myself had labored, in consequence of the incoher- 
ent and desultory manner in which I had been taught in my boyhood ; and I be- 
gan to think that, if 1 had been kept to the first elements with similar persever- 
ance, I should have been able afterward to help myself, and thus to escu|>e all 
the sufieriugs and melancholy which 1 had endured. 

Tills notion of mine perfectly agrees with Pt'staloao'i’s principle, that by his 
method men are to be enabled to help themselves, since there is no one, as ho 
says, in God's wide world, that is willing or able to help them. I shudiU red 
when I read this passage fi*r the first time in “ Leonard and Gertrude?' Ihit. alas, 
the experience of my life has taught me that, unless a man bo able to help liini- 
self, there is actually no one, iu God’s wide world, able or willing to help him. 

I now saw quite clearly that my Inability to pursue the plan of my younger years 
in an independent manner, arose from the superficiality with which I had been 
taught, and which had prevented me from attaining that degree of intrinsic jh>w- 
er of which I stood in nc>ed. I had learned an art, but 1 was igni»rant of the 
basis on which it rested 5 and now that I was called on to apply it. in a manner 
consiirteut with its nature, 1 (bund myself utterly at a loss to know what that na- 
ture w.as. With all the attention and /cal I brought to the subject, ! efiuld not 
understand the peculiar view which Pestalozzi took of drawing, and I could not 
at all make out his meaning, when he U*ld me that lines, angles, nn«l cums 
were the bjisis of drawing. Hy way of explanation, he added, that in this, ns in 
all other matters, the human mind must led from indistinct intuitions to clear 
ideas. Hut I hod no idea, whatever, how this was to be done by drawing. He 
said it must bo done by dividing the square and the curve, by distinguishing their 
simple elements, and comparing them with each other. I now tried t<i find out 
wlial these simple elements were, but I knew not how to gel nt simple elements ; 
and, in eudeavoiing to reach tlum, I drew au endless variety <»f figun-s, which, 
it is ti ue, might bi* callt-d simple, in a certain sense, but which were utterly unfit, 
nevertheh-ss, to illustrate the elementary laws which Pestalozzi was in pcnrch of. 
I'nfortunalelv he was liimself no prtificient either in writing or drawing : though, 
in a mnnni r V me ineoiiccivable, he had carried his children pretty far in both 
these nttuinmeiitfl. In short, mouths passo«{ away Iwfore I undersio<xl w hat was to 
be done with the elemt ntary lines which he put down for me. At last I In-gan 
to susjx'Ct tliat I ought to kimw lew than I did know ; or that, at least. I must 
throw niy kmuvledge, a.'i it were, c»verls»ard, in order to di*s**en(l to th«»se simple 
element'? by which I saw' him pruluce such powerful, aud, to me, unatialnable 
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frirt'Ot*. My dif1ica!U>‘<» were immonw. Ilut the constant observation of the 
Ifrogrtia which his ehiUrun made in dwellin'* perseveringly mi hia “ elements,’* 
brought my iniml, at lik*t, (o timtnriiy on that point ; 1 did vi<ilcnee lo mysedf, 
imd, abandoning iny preconceive*! n*rtiona of the «ubjet*l, i endeav*pr*-«l to view 
all ibinifs in the light of th<i«e same elements ; lill, at last, having leriehed the 
p*)int of simplieity, I found it easy, in the coune of a few days, to draw up my 
sketch of an alphabet of forms. 

\Vhatever my eyes glanced u^vm from tliat moment, I saw between lines which 
determined iu outline. Hith<'rto 1 had never s»*parated the outline fr«»m the ob* 
j* ct, in my imuginalion ; now I pcreiived the outline inv:iri.ably as distinct fnan 
the object, ns ji mensuruble f«»rm, the slighli'st deviation from which 1 c<»uld easily 
a^c'■rla;n. Hut I now fell int«> another extreme. IWfore 1 ho<l seen iiotlimg but 
obj*X‘is; iK*w 1 saw nothing but lines; and T iinngimNl that cbiUlr*‘n must Ik* cx» 
erei'*ed on ihcse lines exclusively, in every branch of drawing, b< fore r. al objects 
were to be placed bi fore them for imitation, or even for ctimparison. llul IN-sta- 
Itrzzi viewed Ills drawiug-leasons in i*onne<'tion with the whole his melboi), and 
with nature, who will not allow any branch of art to remain isolated in the liu- 
mmi mind. His intention was, from the first b<*ginning, to lay before the child 
two tlislinct scries of figures, of which one should bt» contained in his bmik for the 
earliest infancy, and the otlier slnmld furnish practical illustrations for a course of 
lessons on abslruet forms. The first were intended lo f*»ri«, a.s it were, a supple- 
ment to nature;, in giving children an intuitive knowlcilge of things and their 
nam(*s. The wemid w!u» enlculat>.d to combine the practical applicati«»n of art 
with the theoretical knowle*!ge of Its laws, by connecting the ptreeption of ah* 
stracl ftimis with an intuitive examination of the objects that fitted into those 
fttrms. In this manner, ho meant to bring nature and art lo U*ar ujsm each «>lhcr ; 
so that, as soon as th45 children were able to draw a line, or a figure, real objects 
should be pn-hctited to them, so exactly corresptpndingasto render their imitation 
a mere repetition of the same exercise which tlu-y had before performed in the 
abstract, 

I was afraid lest, by giving the child real objects, his perception of the ootlino 
I should be disUirl>c*l ; but Pistalozzi did not wish U) cultivate any power against 
j nature, and he miid, c*'neerning this subjt*ct : “ Nature gives nolincs, but only ob- 
jects to tlic child ; the lim^ must be given to the child, that ho may view the 
objects correctly; but to tike the nhji*cts from l»im, in order to make him sec 
lines only, wouhl bo exceedingly wrong.*’ 

Hut ih<*re was another difficulty in which I had entangled myself. PcslnloTzi 
told me that children must l* arn to read tlKwc outlim's like so many word.n, by 
denominating the diflferent parts, the lines, nngl«*s, and curvi^, with dilfirriit let- 
ters, so that their combinations mav l>e as easily expressed in language, and put 
down in writing, ns any other w’oni by the I'oinposition of its letters. In this man- 
ner an alphalH't of forms was to be <‘st;ibr»sln*d nn*l a technical language criate«l, 
by means of which the nicest distinctions of the djlfi rent forms might be cit'orly 
brought b(;fore the mind, niid appr«)priatcly expressed in words calculQl^*d to illus- 
trate them by the difference of the formation. 

PestaloKxi persevcrotl until I iimlerxt/xxl him. I k\w that I gave him a great 
deal of tnmblc, and I was sort*)’ fi*r it. It was, however, unavoidable ; and but for 
his patience w*e should never have nm<lo an alphabet of forms. 

At last I succeeded. I began by the letter A. I showed him what I had 
clf»ne ; he approved of it, and now ono thing followed from the other without any 
dilfieulty. In fact, the figuff's being once ci^mplcted, the whole was dam* ; but I 
w*:u» unable to set) all that I had done; I had neither the power of exprt'ssing 
myself clearly on the subject, nor the capability of un<icnitanding the expression 
of ofluTW. 

T*) rcnjcdy the defect under which I lnb‘>r*'d is, however, one <*f the m«wt es- 
sential objects of PestaloTxi’s method, which connects langu.ag** throughout with 
the knowlctlge gtiint'd from nature by the assistance of art, and supplies the pu[>il 
at every stage «»f instruction with apprt*printe expn-ssions for what he has learned. 

It w;ts an o‘»«crvati«>n which we all of ns made u|»*>n oursclvt?s, that we w’ero 
unable to give a dininel nn<l aecurnlc account, even of those* things of which wo 
hud a clear and coinprehensiv** idea. P^*staloai himself, when explaining his 
vii ws on edu4*ation, ha*l great difGcu!tit*s in finding always the precise term which 
Would c*onvey his meaning. 
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It wa« thi» want of prt oiec in fact, whidi cau9> <I me to rtinain so 

long in the dark concerning; the nature of my task^ ami prevented me from per- 
ceiving what l’es*ta!f»stti’8 views were on that subjeeU 

After I had overcome ait these difficulties, my progress was rapid, and I felt 
every day more tlie advantages of his method. I saw how much may be done 
by preeision amt cleanicss of language on the subject of iiiHtrucliori, whether it 
be one of nature or of urt, to ussist the mind in furiiiing a correct notion of forms 
and their pniporlions, and in distinguishing them cK-arly from each otiicr; and I 
Could nut. therefore, but be aware of the paramount im{M>rlancc of vnlig!iU-nc«l 
and cart ful iiistrneti<m in tlie signs w hich language supfilies for the designation of 
things, their properties, relations, and distinctions. Experience contirrned the 
conjecture which I liad formed, tliat chihlren taught upon this nietho>l would 
make more accurate distinctions, than ex*cn men accustomed, from early life, to 
mca^nring and drawing ; and the progress which many of our cliildren made 
was beyond comparison, greater than that which is comtnonly obtained in schools. 

It is very true, I siiw the whole of Ptstahizzl’s method only through the me- 
dium, ns it were, of my pi'culiar branch of instruction, and judge-d of its value 
by the eireeto which it produced in particular application to my art. Hut my 
anxiety to enter fully into the spirit of it, led me, in spite of that liniilniion, by 
degrees to investigate the beitring which it had upon other branches ; and, at lusl, 
assisU'd hy the practical illustrations which drawing nHerded me, I succeeded in 
comprehending Hestalozzi's views on language and arithmetic, f »iw that, ns it 
was possible to phs'ccil from lines to angles, from angles to figures, and from fig- 
ures to real objects, in the art of drawing, so it mu<<t likewise be possible, in lan- 
guage, to priKtvd by degrees frt»m souiuls to words, and from words to seiiu-m'cs, 
and thereby le.id the child to e<^ua] clearm^ss on that subject. As regards arith- 
metic, I was laboring under the same error os before, with reference to the intu- 
ition of objects. As I lo<ikcd at these witliout reference to their outline, so did I 
view nurn^-ra without a clear notion of the real value or contents of each. Now, 
on the contrary, 1 a^'quired a distinct and intuitive idea of the extent of each 
numb«T, ami 1 perceived, at the same time, the prt*grt‘w which the clhtdren made 
in this branch of instruction. At length, it seemed to me a point of cflot-niiul 
importance, that the knowledge and practice cd* the elements of every art should 
be founded up<m numb^T, form, and language. Tins led me to understand tliu 
difficulties with which I had so lung been struggling in my ow*n de^uirtinent. I 
saw how I had stuck fust from want of clearnet« of language, and how 1 was 
impctK-il by a tn)nfusi*<l idea of number. It seemed very obvious that the child 
can not inuiginc, with any degree of precision, the division of any figure into its 
co?np<»nenl imrls, unh ss he have a clear idea of the numbc*r of tht*c {tarts; that, 
for instauce, if lie is in the dark os to the extent of the nuniU'r four, he must be 
equAlly in the dark on the diviuun of any hgure into four parts. 

1 felt my own mind daily clearing up; I miw llmt what I had nttaimd lind in 
itself a power, as it were, to carry me further and further; and applying this 
ex{>eriei]ue to the child, I came U> the citnviction, that the effi'Ct of IVsUilozzi's 
method is, to render every individual intelle<!tu{il]y independent, by awakening 
and strengthening in him the p<»wer of advancing by himself in every branch of 
knowledge. It M.*cnie<! like a grcfit wheel, whieli, if once set going, would con- 
tinue to tuni round of itself. Nor did it appear so to me only. Hundreds came, 
and saw, and said: ‘'It can nut fail.*’ I’ttor ignorant men and women said ; 

** Why, that’s what I can do myself at home with iny child ! ” And they wero 
right. The whole of the inethiKl is mere play for any one who has laid hold of 
the brut elements, and has followed its pntgress sufficiently to bo secured ag.’iintt 
tlie danger of t>traying into tIuHtc eircuiums paths w'hieh h a«i man aw’ay from tho 
foundation of nature, on which alone all his knowledge and art can si-curely rest, 
and from which he can not depart witliout entangling himself in endh'ss and 
inextricable difficulties. Nature herself demands n<»thitig of us but what is easy, 
pro\ided wo seek it in (he right way, and under her guidance. 

One w’ord more, .and I have dr>iie. My neqiiaiiitauce with Pestalozsi's methoil 
has in a great meastm* restiireil to me (lie cheerfulness and energy of my younger 
days, and lias rekitidU'il in my Irosom ihotk* hopes of impr»«vemeiil for myself and 
my «pt‘ci<*s, which I had for a long time esteemed ;is vain dreams, and castaway, 
in op|>ositiou to tho voice of iny ow n heart. 
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Joseph Schmid, one of the best known of Pestalozzi's assistants, 
was a native of Tyrol, and, when ho entered tlie institution as a 
scholar, was a Catholic, and excessively ignorant He posR'ssed great 
native talent for mathematics, and this, together with his habits of 
industry, order, and thoroughness, raised him in time to the rank of 
the most influential of Pestalozzi's teachers. Although his talents ns 
a mathematician, and still more his great business cn|>acity, rendered 
him quite indispensable as a member of the institution, yet his con- 
duct, and his demeanor in his intercourse with his fellow-instructors, 
became so unsatisfactory to them, that in 1810 ho was dismissed from 
the institution. He soon after established himself as teacher of a 
school at Rregenz, and vindicated himself by publishing a work en- 
titled “My Experience and Ideas on Education, Institutions, and 
Schools’’ 

But the absence of his financial guidance brought the institution 
to such a point of confusion, that, notwithstanding the deep ill-feeling 
against him on the part of the teachers, he w.as recalled five years 
afterward, in 1815. From this time onward, ho was in opposition 
to all the remaining teachers, except Pestalozzi himself, who unflinch- 
ingly stood his friend to the day of his death. But the dislike of the 
other teachers against him, although unable to eject him from the 
institution, resulted, with other cau-scs, in its ruin. Twelve of the 
teachers, including Blochmann, Kriisi, Stern, Ramsauer, .\ckermann, 
Ac., left at one time ; having drawn up and signed a document attrib- 
uting their departure to the faults and misconduct of Schmid. Others 
were appointed in their places, but the day of the institution was 
over, and it gradually sank into entire decay. 

Schmid now conceived the idea of an edition of the complete works 
of Pestalozzi, and himself made the aiTangements with the publisher. 
Cotta, and applied for sulacriptions in all quarters, witli so much vigor 
and success that the net profits of the undertaking to Pestalozzi were 
50,000 francs. He al.so njipoars to have a.s.sistcd in revising and 
rewriting jiortions of the works; which, however, do not contain a 
number of important compositions by Pesl.alozzi, while some of 
Schmid's own, cmboilying them, arc published among them. 

Schmid's personal appearance was somewhat striking. He w.as 
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muscular and strong, of dark complexion, and keen black eyes, with 
a harsh voice, and a sharp look. Of his life, subsequent to the year 
181V, we have no precise information. We give below restalozzi's 
own estimate of Schmid, as published in 1825 : — 

“I must trace from its source the powers which seemed the only 
ones capable of holding us together in these sad circumstances. 
While we were at llurgdorf, in the beginning of the evil consequences 
of our unnatural union there, there came to us, from the mountains 
of Tyrol, a lad showing not a single trace of the exaggerated refine- 
tnent of our time, but endowed with inward gifts whose depth and 
subsequent use were anticipated by none — not even by myself. But 
some unexplained feeling drew me toward him on the first in.stant of 
his appearance in our midst, as I had never been drawn to any other 
pupil, llis characteristics were, from the first, quiet, efficient activity, 
circumscribed within himself ; great religious fervency, after the Cath- 
olic persuasion, and of a simple but powerful kind ; and eager efforts 
after every attainment in learning or wisdom which he judged neces- 
sary. In the exercises in elementary means of education, mental and 
practical, he soon surpassed all his teachers, and soon even became 
the instructor of those who a little before had looked upon him as the 
most uncultivated child they had ever seen in our institution. This 
son of nature — who even at this day owes nothing to the culture of 
the time, and, in all that he has accomplished, is as ignorant of the 
usual outward forms of every intellectual science as he was the day 
he came from the mountains into our midst, with his Ave Maria in 
his mouth and his bends in his pocket, but with a powerful intellect, 
a peaceful heart, and courage ready for every struggle — soon excited, 
by his whole conduct amongst us, extraordinary expectations; and, 
on my part, that close friendship which I felt for him almost as 
strongly in the first hour of our meeting. 

Schmid pns.sed the years of his youth in these quiet but active 
labors; and, recognized at his first apjx'aranco ns an extraordinary 
child of nature, his mind, developed in the power of thinking and 
managing by many experiences of practical life, could not fail soon to 
recognize the unnaturaincss and weakness of our organization, and of 
all our doings and efforts. As soon as the influence of his jircponder- 
ating powers had insured him a recognized right to do it, he did not 
delay to declare himself, with Tyrolian open-heartedness, against the 
presumption of the one-sided and narrow views of the Uiblet-phan- 
tasts, and of the equally narrow and one-sided ns well ns superficial 
praises of our methods of intellectual instniction; and, most of all, 
against the continually-increasing inefficiency, love of mere amuse- 
ment, disorder, insubordination, and neglect of positive duties there- 
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will) connei‘U(d. lie required, without any exception, of e.icli and 
all of the ineinhers of our aisooiation, from morning to evening, the 
thorough jK'rformancc of all the diitica properly pertaining to tho 
members of a well-ordered household. lie was equally clear and 
distinct in rejecting every boast of tho elevation and imiwrtance of 
our principles and efforts, w hich was not proved amongst us by actual 
facts, as idle babble ; and was accustomed to ask, when any thing of 
this kind was said, ‘ IIow is this put into practice? What use is 
made of it?’ And, if the answer did not please him, he would hear 
no more of the subject. This conduct, however, very soon and very 
generally gave very great offense .” — Fortunes of My Life, pp. 22 to 
24, 34, 3H. 
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John Georoe Tobler, an educator of the Peslalozzian scbool, 
was born at Trogen, in tbo canton of Appcnzell-Ausserrboden, in 
Switzerland, October 17, 1769. He lost bis mother in bis third year, 
and his fatlicr in his tenth. His education was very inadequate, as 
was usual in those limes. His disposition inclined him to become a 
preacher. Want of means, however, prevented him until his twenty- 
third year, when with a very inaufTicicnt preparation ho entered the 
University of Basle. With all the other qualifications for becoming 
a valuable preacher and catechist, his memory for words failed him in 
resjiect to the acquisition of foreign languages. This defect decided 
liim entirely to give up entering for the examination as candid.ate. 
Ho was to find a greater sphere of usefulness in another career. lie 
exchanged his theological studies for the practical employment of a 
tutor and teacher. 

In 1799, ho placed himself at the head of a school for the fcm.alo 
children of emigrants at Basle. An invitation from Pcstalozzi brought 
him to Burgdorf in May, 1800. He there became the friend of 
Buss and Krusi, and married, and after a short disagreement with 
Pcstalozzi, labored with him for seven years at Munchen Bnchsce and 
Yverdun. Circumstances brought him to MUhlhauseu, where, besides 
otlier exertions, he founded his labor-scliool, which quickly increased' 
so as to contain from four to six hundred scholars, hut which came to 
an end in 181 1, in the midst of a prosperous career. Tobler returned to 
Basle, and set about collecting his ped.agogical views and experiences, 
and preparing for the pre.ss a geography upon Pestalozzi’s principles. 

Ilis pecuniar)’ needs, however, obliging him to seek another situa- 
tion, he obtained a place as teacher in a private institution in Glarus. 
On New Year’s d.ay of 1817, together with his fellow-teachers, he 
was dismissed, by reason of the famine. lie immediately turne<l to 
his profeasion of tutor, and held a situation for three entire years, in 
an eminent family of the neighborhood. The children being after- 
ward sent to a newly erected cantonal school, ho went to Arbon on 
tiro Lake of Constance, with the design of erecting there, instead of 
a school, a superior orphan-house ; but the place was too small. A 
year afterward he went to St. Gall. Here, the real star of his peda 
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gogical career shone out upon him. That place deserves gratitude 
for liaving afforded him ten years together, of free and unimiicded 
room for tlie display of his talents as teacher and educator. One of 
the nohh'st fruits of this time, was the education of a son to follow 
his father’s honorable example. In 1831, this son was able to 
graduate fcom school, and in 1830, he h^fl St. Gall, and accompanied 
Niederer to Yverdun, aud then to Geneva, at both of which places ho 
was at the head of institutions of his own ; and was also of very 
great service to Niedcrcr’s school for girls. At present he fills the 
place of director of a cantonal school at Trogen. 

Tobler pas,scd his latter years at Casle, in part with his second son, 
the principal of a boys’ school at Nyon ; where he died in his seventy- 
fourth year, after a short 6ickncs.s, Aug. 10, 18-t3. The last months 
of his life were rendered happy by an elevated self-consciousness, by 
the pleasant prospect of ending his days at his native place, as ho 
desired, and by incessant and active occupation in setting in order his 
writings and his domestic affairs. Ilis inner life was as haiijiy and 
clevaU’d above earthly things as the evening sun, amidst the eternal 
blue of heaven. 

After this short sketch of Tohler’s life, varied and struggling ns it 
Wits, although not fateful, wo may devote a few words to his intellectual 
peculiarities, his rank .as a teacher, and his services to humanity and 
human culture. 

Ilis moral and religious nature w.as his predominating trait; the 
key-tone of his mind. Ilis father, who filled the place of both father 
and mother to his seii.silive n.ature, itispircJ those sentiments into him 
while yet a child. The m.axim “Seek first the kingdom of Gixi (or 
what was with him iUs equivalent, the sjdiero of attainments accord- 
ing to Clirist) and its rightcousnest*, and all other things shall be 
added unto you,” was his rule of life ; and in his teaching and his 
example, afforded liim constant assistance in answering such questions 
as arose during his l.ilwrs for moral im]irovement 

As soon ns he could write, ho commenced the practice of taking 
down sermons and catechizings; and thus acquired great facility' in 
his German style, and a mastery of analytic methods which afterward 
stood him in good stead by enabling him to deliver extemjioraneous 
sermons and addresses to children, and to compose excellent sketches 
of sermons. His popular and instructive style occasioned various 
congregations, after hearing him, to desire hitu for a pastor. His 
morning and evening prayers with pu])ils and children were exceedingly 
simple, pathetic, clear, and impressive. In moments of higher excite- 
ment, the very spirit of the Apostle John’s epistles spoke through 
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liiin. Ilia religious instniction and other Sabbath exercises exerted a 
])rofoiuid inliuence upon the neglected children of the manufacturing 
school at Mtihlhausen. 

AVliile a student at Basle, Tobler exercised a predominating influ- 
ence over numbers of his fellow students, in inciting them to iudustr)', 
and inspiring them with the idea of the honorablencss of their future 
calling. lie was one of the founders there of a society for intel- 
lectual improvement; an enterprise which later events rendered pro- 
phetical. A very remarkable difference was to bo observed between 
y the after lives of those who were his friends, and others. 

AVhile he was teacher and director of the female school at Basle, 
he followed in general the doctrines of Basedow, Campe, and Salzmann. 
Ills method of teaching was substantially that which has since been 
named the Socratic. By strictly adhering to this method he endeavored 
to call into life and to develop the minds and hearts of his scholars, 
not however in the ancient Greek spirit, but in tliat of Christ; and 
thus he proceeded until the man appeared upon the stage, who gave 
an entirely new meaning to the word Edueation, who completely ap- 
prehended the entire subjects of education and instruction, who e.stab- 
lishcd them as an independent art and science, and made an epoch in 
their history. To Pestalozzi Tobler adhered, and was afterward his 
steady disciple. 

Tobler fully comprehended Pestalozzi’s idea and method, in their 
general collective significance for humanity and education. Their 
individual principle separately was more difficult of comprehension to 
him. lie understood it to be Spontaneous Activity. This, however, ■ 
he considered only .as a receivinii and working faculty, to be developed 
by percej'tion and drilling (i. e. Receptivity and Spontaneity ; Nature 
and Capacity ; Faculties ;) and in this opinion he was quite correct, 
as well as in regard to the relation of these faculties to the three sub- 
jects of instruction, nature, man, and God. But Pestalozzi had deter- 
mined a third sub-division of this Spontaneous Activity, before un- 
recognized, and had distinguished within it the elements pertaining | 
to -the intellect and to the feelings, viz., that of the productive spon- 
taneous activity of the moral and intellectu.al powers, (the talents ?) 
In this consists the peculiarity and importance of Pestalozzi’s dis- 
coveries in method, and of the discoveries and the revolution th.us 
originated. It is by operating according to this distinction that the 
progress of the development and general training of human nature is 
assured, and the real intellectual and moral emancipation of tho 
schools substantially establLshed. 

During the first period of Pestalozzi’s institution, Tobler took part 
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with all in everything as a beloved teacher and pupil. In a general 
activity of this kind consisted what might be called Pestalozzi’s 
jubilee. Then, all the teachers were pupils, and all the pupils teach- 
ers ; so far as they brought fonvard independent matter of their own, 
anil furnished results of their own inner activity. After a time, how- 
ever, the necessity of the separation and ordering of different dejiart- 
ments of instruction and drilling, rendered it necessary for Tobler to 
select some s|)ecial dejiarlment of halior; and he selected the real 
branches ; and among them, that of eletnentary geography. Tie estab- 
lished the principles of this study by reference to the actual surface 
of earth, and to the pupil’s own sphere of vision, with a succe.ss 
wliich entitles him to the name of the father of the new method in 
geography. Ritter, who knew his labors, and proceetled onward 
from their termination, passed beyond the sphere of education, by a 
giant stride forward in his science. 

Tobicr’s personal relations with Pestalozzi were neither fortunate 
nor enduring. Pestalozzi had not the faculty of determining the 
proper place for each of his assi.stants, and of laying out for e.ach of 
them his appointed work, lie was neither an organizer nor adminis- 
trator; and he regarded Tobler's wishes in this respect as mere as- 
sumption and weakness. Tobler could not bring out the real value 
of his views, without their complete disjilay in actual operation. 
Whoever could at once put a matter into a distinctly' practical form 
could in Pestalozzi’s eyes do ei’Crything ; and whoever fell at all short 
of this, nothing. Tobler, therefore, wholly absorbed in the business 
of clementarizing, did nothing to plea.se or satisfy I’estalozzi. The 
elementarizing of instruction, and of the so-called “real branches,” 
required too much at once ; namely, the investigJition and harmonious 
arrangement of the elements and laws of two spheres, viz., that of 
children’s powers, and that of the proposed subjoct-matti.-r of them. 
I’ostalozzi required from Tobler, simjile, rapid and immediate results 
from this investigation, even when the indispensable materials for 
them were wanting. Both Tobler and Pestalozzi, moreover, were in 
the habit of very |ilain speaking ; and as husband and father, Tobler 
could not devote his entire life to Pestalozzi. 

This false position of Tobler’s gradually became that of the teach- 
ers and pupils of the institution. And Pestalozzi’s dispns'fto" -- 
opinions j>assed more and more under the influence of a single o ■ 
of the assistant teachers (Schmid.) 

At Miinchen Buehsee, Tobler was a promoter of the separation b 
tween Pestalozzi and von Fellcnlrcrg. Coofieration with the latt 
was possible only on condition of complete submission to his authority; 
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a claim which von Fellenbci^ made on tlie gronnd of his social posi- 
tion. I5ut the views of the two men were too radically diffennt; of 
the world, of men, and of pedagogy. It is true that pediigogically, 
von Fcllenbcrg proceeded on Pe-stalozzi’s principles ; but it was upon 
those prineijiles as he entertained them when he wrote Leonard aii'l 
Gertrude; when he considered the common school as a valuable in- 
strumentality for the training by society of its needed members; i. r.. 
for education to agriculture, manufacturing, and trades. This view 
w,as in harmony with the caste-spirit of society; “The individual was 
not considered as a moral person, and society subordinate<l to him as 
to a superior being, but he w.as placed quite below it.” Pestaluzzi had, 
while at Stanz and Burgdorf, risen very far above this view. He had 
turned about, let go his consideration of mere purposes, and bad laid 
hold upon the principle of personal exterior independence; not merely 
as a negative, but as a positive fact. Tliis starting point von Fellen- 
berg did not recognize; and Tobler, therefore, could not agi'ee with 
him. The true reason why no union between von Fcllenbcrg and 
Pcstalozzi and the Pestalozzians never took place is, therefore, not to be 
sought amongst any accidental circumstances, but in their radical op- 
position of views. 

In Muhlhausen, and afterward in Glarus, Tobler establishe<l new 
schools. His w ant of ada[itedness to the demands of the times upon 
the te.icher and educator here came sharply out He experienced, by 
the severe lesson of falling into poverty and want, the truth, that no 
one, even if possessed of a lofty new truth, strong by nature, and 
really deserving of confidence and support, can unpunished o])pose 
himself to the tendencies of the age. Every new truth has its martyrs ; 
and a pedagogical truth as well .as others. 

His real excellence, and his maturest, ho showed at St. Gall, while 
director and center of his school there, as educator and instructor of 
his pupils, as guide to bis assistants, and as unwearied and unsatisfied 
investigator after new applications of the Pestalozzian method to 
language, geography and Natural History. lie invented a useful 
alphabetical and rending m.achine, arranged a simplified mode of map- 
drawing, and a good though unfinished course of instruction in Na- 
tural History. Having continual reference to the common schools, he 
paid much attention to the subject of obtaining cheap materials for 
instruction, and took gre.at interest in the training of teachers, for 
which also he accomplished considerable good. 

An idea which never left him after his connection with Peslalozzi, 
was tlie training of mothers as teachers ; and the establishment of 
the belief of the destiny and fitness of the female sex for thi.s high 
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calling. Even in Lis latter years ho was still enthusiastic upon this 
subject, arul Niederer’s female school at Geneva, owes to him much 
that is valuable. 

The fijllowing account of Tobler’s educational experiments and 
failures. Is given in his own words, in Pestalozzi’s Eliza and 
ChristopherP 

“ After been, for six years, practically encaged in edu<*ation, I found the 

result of my lab>«rs by no means answering my ex|Hctatious. The energy of the 
children, their inteiii^ powers, d:d nut iiicrt-nse according to the mcMisur>- of my 
exertions, nor even in proportion to the extent of p«»itive iuforimrtion wliieh they 
liad HC«|uircd : n»r diii the knowledge which I iniparUni to them appear to me t(/ 
hare a sutHciently strong hold u(>uii their minds, or to be so wei) connected in its 
various |>nrts, as f felt it ought to be*. 

I mudo use of the Itcst juvenile works that wore to be had at that time. But 
llo'se boiiks contflinid words, of which the grcatiT part were unititelligdde to 
ehildri.-n, and idea.s fur beyond the sphere of their own ex}K'iienoe; and coiise* 
(|Ueutly formed, nlt(^ether, so strong a eontrost with the mode of thinking, feel* 
ing, and s|>eaking, uutural to their age, that it tiMik endless time and trouble to ex* 
plain all that they could not uinlersUiml. But this proecRS of explaining was in 
itsi'lf a tedious job, and, after all, it did no more toward advancing their true in- 
ternal devi lopment. than is done toward dispeihug darkness by introdueiiig n few 
detached rays of light in u dark room, or in the obscurity of a dense, iinpciu trable 
mist. The reason of tiiis was, that ih'-se Usiks d««et‘nded to the pr«»f«.'un(Ust 
depths of human knowledge, or ascendtd above the clouds, nay, and to the upper* 
most heavens of eternal glory, before an opportunity was otlbred to the children 
of rt'Stiiig their feet on the solid ground of mother earth ; on uhich, neverthi lcss, 
it is absolutely necc'ssar)' ih.vt men should l>e allowed to stand, if they are to Icai n 
walking before flying; and for the latter, moreover, if it is to be flying indeed, 
their wings must have time U> grow. 

An oliscure forelsMling of tbusi* truths in my mind, induced me, at an early 
pt riotl,!o liy to ent'‘rt;iiii my younger pupils with matters of immediate perce ption, 
and to clear up the id'-us of the eider ones by S«icratic conversations. Tlie rt^sult 
of liie fitrmer plan ^^as, that the ItUlc ones acquired a variety of knowledge not 
gi-iierally to be met with at that age. 1 endeavori-d to combine this mode of in- 
struction with the methods I found in the most approved woiks; but whichever 
of those lasiks 1 took in hand, they were all written in »ueh a timiincr .*is to pre- 
supjiosc the very thing which the children were in a gnat measure to aci)uirc by 
them, viz., the knowh^lge of language. The eons«-«]uonce was, tliat my Sicratic 
conversations with the elder pupils Itsl to no b< tier rt^sult than all other explana- 
tions of words by words, to which no real knowledge ctwresponds in the children's 
inriids, and of which they have, cnmsetfuently, no clear notion, as n'gaids either 
each of them taken seqimately, or the connection in which they arc plac« d togi ther. 
This was the cose with my pupils, and, therefore, the explaimtion wliieh they 
seometl to understand lo-dny, would a few d.iys ofler Iw completely vanisli' d from 
their minds, in a manner to mo incoinpridicnsible ; and the more pains 1 took to 
make everything plain t<» them, the less di<l tlu-y evince energy or desire to rescue 
things from that oljscurity and confusion in which they naturally appi nr. 

With such experience daily before me, I felt myself invincibly impedt d in my 
progn-ss to the end which I had projmsed to myself. I began to converse on the 
mbjfot with as many s<;hiKdniastci’s. and oth«‘ra engaged or intercsUnl in edneation, 
08 were acccssibie to me. in whatever direction : but 1 ft«und, tlmt althoui^h their 
I.bruries were well furnisheil with works on education, of w Inch our age has bieti 
so productive, yet they tu\w tlunnsolvcs placed in the same difficulty with inyeelf, 
and were no more cutx*es«ful with their pnpils than I w’os with mine. Seeing 
tills, 1 ft-lt with what an increased w« ight llu«e diflkultii s must oppress the mes- 
t' Ts of public seh<H»ls, unless, ind< cd. lln-y were reiiden^d too callous for such a 
feeling by ii professional spirit. I had a strong, but, unfoi tunotely, m»t n clear ini- 
pr> M«ion of the (b feetsof eiluiNttiim in all ds cle}Hn iim iiU, and I exerted myself to 
the utm«.«t to find a remedy. 1 nunlc a det.rminutiuu to eoUeel, partly from niy 
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O’.vn experience, an<l partly frt>m uoi-k* on the subject, all llie nv-ans, methods, 
and cimtrivanciM, by which it sceiiu'd to me potwible that the dithcultics under 
which I hib<>re.i, might be renioviHl at every stage of iiistructum. Jhit I i»oou 
found that my life would not sullice for that }»urp«»e. Meanwhile I had already 
<K»mplcU'd wliole v<iium* » of scraps and cxlraeU, wljcn Ki»cher, in »i vi-ral of his 
lettiTs, drew my aUeiition to the m<‘thod of PesUihiz/i. 1 soon bi'gan to BU*^{K.‘ct 
that he wok about to reach the end i wan nirniiig at. without my ciicuituus Tncaiis; 
and that must of nty ddhcult.eit arose <»ut of the ver\' nature of the plan which I 
followed, mid which Wits fitr t«x) scicutitic and systematic. 1 thvti begun U» see, 
that in the same manner the aiiiHeiai inethiMls, invented in our nge, w^ re the very 
»4*ui'Ce8or all the defects of m*xli-rn education. On the contrary. 1 s«iw Pi'stah'^ai 
c<(ually free fnmi my (H cuhar dithcuiljetf, and fmm the general failings, and I ac- 
counted for this by the fact, lliat he rejected nil our ingenious coiitrivaiiees. all our 
well-framed systems. JSome of the means employtM by him, that for instance of 
making children draw on s)at<9, s< emed U> me so simple, that my only pu/j'.lc w.is, 
how* I eouhl have gone on so long without hitting upon them. 1 w(ui strnck with 
the idea that nil his discoveries, scemeti to Ik> of the kind which might be termed 
*■ obvious,” they were inme of them far -fete ln,*d. Hut what most aitaohtn! me to 
his method, was his princi(de of re-educating mothers lor that for which they arc 
originally destined by nature, fur this principle 1 had long ehcriebed and ki*)>t in 
view, ill the course of my experiments. 

I was confirmed in ibes*? views by Knisi, who, at his visit in Ihisle, gave, in the 
girls’ school, practical sfiecimens Pestakwai’s mode of U'ftching spelling, rrn.il- 
ing. and arithmetic. Pastor Faeseh. and Mr. l)e Idrunn, who had in part organiz- 
e<l the instruction and maimgciiient of (hat institution, according to the loose hints 
which hail as yet reached us on the Pesbilozzian method, perceiviHl immediately 
what a powerful iinpreatMou wn.s pro.iuci'd u(K>n the children by their s{>eirmg and 
reading together in a stated measure of time. KrU*«i had also brought witlt him 
some schrHil materials for the instruction In w’riting and arithmetic, and some 
leavft* of a vocabulary, which Pcsudozzi intended to draw up ns a first reading- 
book for children ; which enabled us to see the bi'aring which i’estalom’s method 
had upon the development of the dUFerent fju*ultiea of hiirnan nature. All (his 
contribuu d to mature in me, very rapidly, the determination to join PesUilozzi, 
according to his wish. 

I went to Burgdorf, and the first impression of the experiment, in the state In 
w’hieh it then was, fully answered my expectations. I was astonished U> hi'C wh.it 
M striking degree of cnergj' tlie children generally evinced, and how simple, ainl 
yet manifold, were the means of development by which that energy was elicited. 
i^'st:dozzi tiMik no notice whatever of all the existing systems and iiietliods; tho 
ideas which he presented to the minds of his pupils w'ere all extrctnely simple; 
his m'*ans of instruction were distinctly stil>divlded, each part being cnlcul.ited for 
n precise peritnl in the progress of development ; whatever was complicated and 
confused, lie rejected; by a fi-w words be conveye*! much, and with little apparent 
exertion proiluced a powerful effect; he kept always close to the point then under 
cousidemtion ; some of his branrhi's of instruction seemed like u new creation, 
raised from the dements of art and nature : all this I saw, and my atumlion was 
excited to the highest degree. 

There were some parts of his cx|>ei*iment, it is true, which scorned to me rather 
unnatural; of this J-*wriptlon was. for instance, the repetition of dithcult and tHJin- 
plioalcd sentences, which could not, at first, but make a very confiincd imnri.'s.sion 
upon his pupils. Hut I saw, on the other han>l, what a |>owcr he had of leading 
children into clear ideas ; yeti mcntionc<l my donbt* to him. His answer was, 
that nature horne-lf pr«*«cnlcd all sorts of perceptions to <mr sons*"! in confusion and 
obscurity, and that she brings tlieiii to clearm-ss afterward. To this argument I 
liod nothing to reply,* tiip -eially a» I saw th.at he alta<-lied no value to the dclai’a 


•The nbvinus reply was. fJmf the pfreeptions which nnture presi*nfs. hnwtvcr crtrifu«cd, 
or oiherwipe ob-cur». thev may b", ar^ rrnltlirs, nnd i!n'ri f'»rrcon!aiu in ihffnR‘*lT«'» the very 
♦iem»*i>is of rlesrn**s8. and nt liu- fam-- limr, a Mrontt inducement to ar-arch fi>r thos<* « 

Ituf cniifiuu-il imprr«.!«ieii>* in idc lie tiy wor>l«. i>rr iwH realities, but m^-rr ehatlovrs ; ihi y 

hare in ihem*»-iv»-i« the e|rm»-i«t'* ef couhis'o'i. and tloy «»fTer neither iin iiiiliicpm**nl. nor ths 
m»*;«n<. »or clear in; fhem up. Ttni f«*rni»-r t all rmi Uie mind, the lairer cramp d. Tln-VTy 
power which P. i-intozzi po.i*i e-* d over Inn wh «t wiw If owniZ In. af«*.»r<hnf c» lh>« 

stst*-meiif* h'dh ofhiiO'«dr ii<id ‘i'« fne d- l••o tn h-» nriknia a rule of supptving ili^ rhitit with 
a clear ami (J-eh: c; iioitoii uf liit- nMiV} . before In ^uvt hiin the aii^n ur ah.-uioW, (he name 1 
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cf his c.Tpciirncnt, but trii-J mnny of them with a view to throw them asiile a^In, 
as soon os lliey sliould liave miHwered Uu-ir toinj>f»rary pur|K»c. Wjili many of 
tJicm he had no other object tlum to increase the internal power of the children, 
and to obtain for htrnself further information ceme^'rning the fundarncntal prinoi* 
pies on which all his proceeding resud. 1 resolved, therefore, ii«)l U» mind t)io 
ap{tnrent iujid»*<juaey <if some t»f his means, so much the more as I had come to iho 
conviction, that the further pursuit of th<* CJ(p< rimonl nc<?eB«arily involve<l llic im- 
provement of the dcUiils of the niethoii. This w-jis perhx'tly evident already in 
arithmetic, in dmwing, and in the rudiments oTIan^uotfe. 

I perceived, likewise, that by the connection which his different means of in- 
struction had with each other, every one of them, individually, was itiHtrunientnl 
in proinoliiig the succt-ss of nil the others, and, cspi-cially, in developing uiij 
8tri*ncrth**ning the faculties gt iiernlly. Longbkf«»ro he beg.an to lay down liis 
principles in stated terms, I saw, in the daily observation of their praetual cfTecl, 
the nppn^neliing maturity of thewholg undertaking, and, as an infallible conse- 
queiiec of it, the gradual attninm< nt of the object bo had In view. In trying the 
delniis of his method, he nowr leavt‘s any single exercise until he has so far in- 
vestigated und simplified it, lliat it M^ems physically imnossibU* to alvanee any 
further. Seeing the indefatigable *eul with which he did this, I w’as nmre and 
more c<'nfirn»eil in a sentiment, of which I had before bad some indistinct notion, 
timt all tlie attempts at ft«tt ring the development of human nature, by means <if 
n complieut^ d and artiBcial language, must nm-ssarily end in a failur<-; but that, 
•n the contrury, a method inletided to assist nature in the course of human develop- 
ment, nm»t Ik* cluiraeteriscd by the utmost simplicity in all the rm aiis of iiislruc- 
t'on, ami more es|»'eia1]y In language, which should he a hiithful expression of the 
siiiiplieity of both the child’s own mind, and the objects and ideas which arc < ni- 
ploycd for its cultivation. 1 now began to understand, by d* grt‘cs, w lint he meant 
by intrcKlucing a variety of distinctions in the instruction of languag*- ; by aiming, 
in his arithmetical instruction, at nothing else hut producing in the child's mind a 
clear and indclihle conviction that all arithmetic w as nothing else but an nbr>dgment 
of the sinipie priK'i'Mi of cimitieralion. and the numbt rs themselves nothing hut 
an nbridgnient of the wearisome repetition, one, and one, and one, and one : and, 
lastly, by declaring an curly drvelopmeut of the faculty of drawing lines, nnglefl, 
curves, and figures, to be the groundwork of art, and even of the ciipacity, which 
so few men posm'ss, of taking a distinct view of visible objects. 

I cr»utd not but feel every day more conflrmeil in the notions which 1 had formed 
of the inamhdd advnntagos of his niethod, by being a constant witness of tlio ef- 
fects produced by general dcvid<*pinent of the nientiil faculties in the arts of 
measuring, caloulnting, writing, and drawing. I grew more and im*re convinced 
that it was jMVf^Ihle to aocotnplit-h what I liave b. fore 6t4ited to have be« n the lead- 
ing obji-cl rtf my own pursuits at a previous p* rit>d, vix., to re-edu«»te niolhcru 
for the fulfillim-nt of that sacred task assigned t4i Uiem by nature, the result of 
which would be. that even the first Instruction iinpartetl in RihwiU, would bavo 
previous maternal tuition for a foundation to rest on. I saw n pruetica) nuihiKi 
discovered, which, admitting of universal application, would enable parents, who 
have the welfare of their (dlspring nt heart, to become themselvis the teachersof 
their little ones. Krtun that nn»ment, popular improvement <K*used to be de|»end- 
ent on the circuitous plan of training teachers in expensive seminaries, and with 
the aid of extensive hbnirii'S. 

In short, the result of the first impression pn>duc» d u|)on my mind by the w hole 
of Pestaloxzi's exfKTiment, and of tlie observations! have since In-en abletft rnuko 
on the details of hm method, has been, to re-establish in my heart that faith w Inch 
I hehl so dear at the onst*t of my can*er, hut w’hieh I had almost lost under the 
pn*ssure of systems saiietiuned by the fuiliion ol‘ the day, faitli in the practicability 
of popular improvement.” 


In the nrogrt-Mi of tiii nurrstive hr itectnre* himsrlf, ihit It was one of ihe chararterisiie fea- 
tures or his me(hn4 of tearhinir tanfiiSL'e. ilial lie rMiucfd it to the ntnouir ximphett7.‘*h7 ex 
elutlinc from U comhinntiuo of worUs wttirh jtrniiipitnste a knnwlrrlxe uf laneuace.'* 
fie was not, howtvtr. at aii times, rtpislly cl»-nr on itiis point, alihuugtk it lies at the very 
fuuadatiua of all his impruvemviils in eteihemary mstructiou. 
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Jon.vsN Ramsai'er was born in May, 1790, in Ilerisau, in Uie Swiss 
canton of Appcnzell, where his father carried on a small manufac- 
tory, and a trade in the machines and tools used in spinning and 
weaving-factories. In his fourth year he lost his fatlier, wliose busi- 
ness was continued by his mother. lie was tlie youngest of her seven 
remaining children ; and was occupied in the labors of the establish- 
ment, and in accompanying his older brothers and sisters to market. 
At home he learned to work, and to l>e orderly, industrious, and obe- 
dient. At eight ho was sent to a wretched school, where, in two 
years, he learned, witli great difficulty, to write and read ill. I luring 
this perio<l of his life he learned much more from the good cxamjiles 
set him at home than from the incompetent schoolmaster. In the 
“Brief Sketch of Mg Pedagogical Lifef furnished originally for 
Diesterweg’s “Pedagogical Oermany" we are told: — 

“When the French Revolution, during the years 1790 to 1799, 
caused sUignation of trade, general loss of employment, and even 
famine and all sorts of misery throughout Switzerland, especially the 
eastern i>art, there gradually wandered away, out of the cantons of 
Uri, Schvvytz, Untcrwalden, Zug, Glarus, and Appcnzell, five thousand 
three hundred boys and girls of from seven to fourteen ; partly to " 
Basle and Neuenburg, but chiefly to the great cantons of Zurich and 
Bern, where they were received humanely, and in mo.st cases treated 
even with parental kindness and fidelity. Although I did not Ixjlong 
to such a troop of utterly destitute children, my mother yielded to 
my often-repeated request to l>e also allowed to emigrate ; and thus, 
in February, 1800, I left my home and wandered off with forty-four 
boys of from ten to fourteen years old." He entered, while a boy, a 
school at Burgdorf, which Kriisi was teaching; and soon after that 
of Pcstalozzi. “In the public school, where Pcstalozzi taught six 
hours daily, I learned, school-fashion, no more than the rest But 
his holy zeal, his deep and entirely self-forgetting love, and his earn- 
est manner, impressive even to the children, made the deepest im- 
pression upon me, and knit my childish, grateful heart to his forever." 
He continued for several years at Burgdorf, as scholar, table-waiter, 
and undcr-under-teacher. Ramsaucr became a favorite scholar of 
Pcstalozzi, and accompanied him, often acting as his private secretarv. 
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during Iiis stay at Ptirgdorf, Miinchen-Budisec, and Yvnrdnn. At 
the latter place he aciiuired a knowledge of meclianics, with the 
vii-w of iissisting in a school planned by I’estalozzi for the education 
of the poor, lie left Yverdun in April, IS 10, to become a teacher 
in a School newly established at ^Yiirzbnrg; departing from Pestal- 
ozzi witli great reluctance, but feeling that the influence and character 
of Schmid rendered him of little further use there, and in part in- 
duced by the privilege of free attendance upon lectures at the Univers- 
ity of Wurzburg. 

Here Ramsauer lived happily, making short journeys from time to 
time, giving private instruction, acquiring new knowledge from the 
university lectures, of a kind which affor'led a useful complement to 
his previous practical studies, and growing so rapidly in reputation 
that, in October, 1810, of four invitations to other situations as 
teacher, two were from Stutigardt, one inviting him to l>ccomo 
instructor of the princes Alexander and Peter of Oldenburg, ami 
another to become head of an important school for the elctnentary 
instruction of children of the educated clas.scs. Both these invita- 
tions he accepted, and went to Stuitgardt in March, 1817. 

While here, he undertook a third employment .as teacher in a new- 
real school ; his own institute being discontinued, and the male ptijiils 
entering the real schi>ol, while the female ones, whom ho continued 
to teach, attended the Kutharinenstift, a female school establisbe.1 
by the Queen of Wirtemburg, and opened with an address by the 
rjueen herself. 

The young princes of Oldenburg leaving Stutigardt in 1820, f.>r 
the court of their grandfather, the Duke of Oldenburg, Ramsauer 
attended them thither, to continue their education in mathematics, 
drawing, and gymnastics. Some months afterward he opened a 
school for girls of the educated classes, which he wius still conducting 
with success in 18118. 

In 1820 he was a]q>ointed teacher of the duchesses Amalia and 
Fredtrrica of OMenburg, whom he instructed for ten years. After- 
ward ho established in (lldenburg a school for the daughters of per- 
sons of the educated chasses. Here he published his “ Inttruction in 
I'urm, Size, am! Sitlislanre ; being the elements of Geometry meth- 
Oilizc.l. With fifteen lithographic plates. 182(5.” He had before 
|iublished his work on " Drawiny," in two volumes, thirty-one litho- 
graphic plates. 

Ramsauer suras up his ped.agogical experience ns follows : — 

1 . 1 learned, in mv fatlicr’s house, up to my tenth year, to pray and to obey. 

2. In Si-hleumen. to run. elind), and jump. 

3. With I’estalozzi, from my eleventh to my twenty -sixtii yt-ar, to work, to 
think, and to observe. 
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4. Burin;? my vnrious journeys, to bo independent, and to help myself 

5. In Wlir^iiur;? mid Stutt|;anit, to be more modest, and to bonie extent u 
kn^iwledp.' of tlie world and of tiimily life. 

6. In Uldenbuiy, the word of (Jod; to endure pfiod and evil with equanimi- 
ty, well-knowing wiienco and why they come; uiid in many ways the knowl- 
edge that we live ujnm a Ixsiutiful and wonderful earth, but that to cirr? atid 
strive for things oonneeiod with it, U a troubled life; that it is well w'ortli while 
to pay regard to tiiu spirit of the age; and tlial it is possible to live veiy' Imp- 
pily here U*low, and, ut the twiine lime, to prejiare one’s self well for the better 
future life. 

We give some further extracts from the “ which may 

be interesting to readers connected with the work of education. 

I have already said that the finer social graces must either be iiil>om or de- 
veloped by culture. Kven of the simple jiolitenoss of a Imy's manners this is 
true. I have found this always to bo the case. Those to whom this gift is nat- 
ural are usually of ratlier weak or su{X‘rficial intellects; but, the sayiug is, 
they get well through the world — that is, easily attiin eminence in seei<-ty. 
This opinion has ii-d me to another and a more imtH>rtuiit one, namely, that 
in practical life it is of little moment whether one has “a good head,’* (eiu •jut’^r 
koitf.) It is of much gt^atcr importance, however, what Ls onn’s character f»r 
truthrulnesH and pf-rs^'yeninw: ami much more, that ho ki\*p his faith. Througli 
this l:i«t if it be of the right kind, comes the blessing. As to the |M»int of jtrae- 
tical elhciemw. every one of even moilerate experience in the world will agree 
with me that tli(»so men who have fille<l import^mt phu^es in the world, arc in- 
debusi to their irutljfulneKs, jK*rseverauce, and uprightness, nmeh more than to 
llieir g^KHl head.” or their “gmiius.” Tins Is e.ipoeially true of tho.«e of the 
burgher clas.«. Kven in the elementary school, this trurlifulness and perwvcr- 
nuev can be cultivated, proved, and established ; but it is home education wliieh 
must do most of it. 

It Inw oft(*n tnmhl«*d me to hear of a “smart >h»v “ in a family 

or school, anti to we those undervalued who lack<-d siieli a qualitic.ation. Suc!i 
conduct disc')untgt*s tho.«<e reckoned inferior, (who substHpiently very pMbaldy 
may excel tltcin.) and only makes tliose pos.«c?j.vd of this apparent taj -iii con- 
C'.‘iu*d and he;irtlef«s. Taitli and go<jd folding ll*rhid .such doing: unle.*** wc are 
bom merely for the spiiii of prc^ent existence 1 Young teaciiora, jtisr i-^tm- 
mencing, are cspit-ially prone to fix upon such smart Im)Vs: but commonly de- 
ceive theiiiselvi'S. by setting a l»igli value ujxrn a mere j>nrtial quickness of 
opproliensiou. Tliere are even iciicher*, w'hetlu-r from t!u* f-ar of nem or 
from some other Uu'»<TeditahU} weakness, who pnuse every tliing they s«‘C in 
their scholars; or who, after they have comphtimHl to their colleagues about 
s<'holars all the yc.ir. will, at the end of the term, make out f.'r them eertifiinilcs 
of uniiu:dirt*Kl excelleneo. 

I have kiii^wn not only hundn ds but thousands of proofs that. Imwcvcr un- 
pica-ant a strict teacher my l*e to a bml seladar. suoii a Kholar will, in the end, 
ii>fd toward him more i\*speel, ami griititudc, ami low; provided only tliat the 
strictness was jtisi— -that is. without resiHvt of jMTsona, partiality, or passion- 
alenesM. Kven ilio most sjsjUcd of children will endure ten times more from 
such a teacher llian frrmi amdher. provided only that the parents aetjuiesw in it. 

There are uls«) teachers who lay great rtres-s upon leamiug quickly; f«rgt“t- 
ting tliiit the most sujM^rficial schohirs are often tl»e quickest. 8uch will find, by 
ex|x*rimentH eteaigh. that these forget just as quickly; while things ac^piin-d 
wltii nufre pains remain longer in the memory, and are Indter understo<xl. The 
principal tiling is thoroughness; it is tliU only which truly educaU's— which 
tells upon character. Merely to know more or less is of little significance; 
whoever imagiDc.s that he knows very much, docs, in fact, know pitifully little. 
This thorouglinesw should bo a characteristic even of tlie lowest elementary 
school ; and is a constituent of what I liavo already rcferretl to as |>erReveninc*e. 
A i*onditioQ prepamlory to this thoroughness is, that the soholar be constrained 
(with >ut any ap)>ari*nt forci*. however.) into thinking and laboring imh j>ond- 
ently. Thus I liavo often said to on indolent or eompliant scholar, w ho imitated 
others rather loo easily, “Your own eating must make you fit; that you 
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know vorr well. Juat ao, your own thinking must make you wiac; and your 
own practice must m:ikc you dexterous.” 

A condition of thuroughness is repetition ; constant repclition. This means 
i*. to many teadiera, loo weimswnp, or too slow : the latter, to those who instnict 
mechanksilly only ; the fonucr, to those who have never |>cr«‘ivD<l and learned 
for themselves, but only out of books. But a teacher whoso heart is really in 
his work will he dnlling often and earnestly, and always in now ways ; so that 
both the scholar and he himself will always be getting at a new and interesting 
side of the subjeyot. But a teacher who latK)rH in two or three de|)artinents of 
study w'ith vivacity and pleasure; and gives really thorough instruction— such 
as really educates — will naturuUy have neither lime nor wish to ox|K‘nd several 
hours daily in a elub or in other niore amii.^eincuts. Ills greatest liappinesa 
will Ite in his calling; and in daily pre^gresa in whatever is truly aneful Ibr time 
and ett*mity. iSuch a teacher wU live ns much as possible amongst his own 
rhildren. if ho 1ms them; and the more ho does so, the lH.'Uor will Iru eompre* 
hv’ud other children, and, therefon*, the iKdler will ho manage them. 

Among my own cliildrvn, as well as among those ofotlwrs, 1 have repeatedly 
extiorienetKl that there is a sciioul understanding, a conversatioD understanding, 
and a life or practical understanding; all three very clearly distinct, esp^H’ially 
the first and tlic third. If the teacher only understands the first of tlioso, ho 
■ >uly hulf-understands even that; and is in great danger of exacting t<x> much 
or too little from liis Si.'holnrs. In like manner, parents are liable to do the 
T< ;wher injustice, if they judge of tlioir cliildren only by Iheir wonls and actions 
at home. Girls c«|)wi^ly, who in school hanlly dure open their mouths, often 
a;>penr astonishingly quick and intelligent outside ; so t)mt those will V>e much 
rieoeived who overlook the multitude of cases in winch children iinibite tlio 
W‘>rds and actions of adults, aud piiss ofT their sayings fur their own coin. The 
s<‘hool iiudenitamling Is tlie most suituble fur scholars; as tlieir passions arc less 
liable to come into play in connection with it, and all matters which are regu- 
larly armnged and uuiler rule.s assist its onward progress. From this dili'cr- 
ence it often follows tlmt the same scholar who ia industrious, efficienU and 
int<*llig»‘nt in school, and seems there to \ye far fon\'urd for his ago. is wholly a 
child when outside of it, childish and simple (as he should be,) and appan^iitly 
quite backward in understanding, and this csi>ecially where he nee<l8 to govern 
Itiiuself and to exlnbit character. 

Such expt‘ricncc8 of a hundrtnl others will load every olwrving tc.nclier — I 
do not .'<tato this ns any thing new, hut merely as something of jjsychologieal 
inq^orumce. and then*fore not siLscoptiblo of too frequent rotJCtition— to require 
from Ills .Si'holiiTS neither too much nor too little, and to hope (h>m them neither 
too mticli nor too little. And I bedieve that the frequent enforcement of such 
experiences would mulerialiy ease the difficult calling of the teacher, espetdally 
nt its commencement, and would *avo beginners our trouble at Pwitalozzi's In- 
stitute ; that is, from spending all the first yejurs of their work in proving and 
cxix'riinenting, without the advantage of being able to learn of Uicir predo- 
I'ossors. 
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John Eknst Plamann, an earnest and influential teacher and 
apostle of the Pcstalozzian system, in Prussia, was bom on the 2‘2d 
of June, 1771, at Repzin, of poor but respectable parents of the 
burgher class, and received bis elementary education at the Royal 
Real School in Berlin, from which he was removed to the Joachims- 
thal Gymnasium, then under the charge of the celebrated Meicrotto. 
In 170G he resorted to Halle to study theology, and at the same time 
ac(iuirc the principles of pedagogy under Niemeyor. After spending 
a few years as a private tutor in the family of his brother-in-law, and 
passing his examination for a license to teach, be returned to Berlin, 
to continue his classical studies, and, at the same time, to give instruc- 
tion in the Messow Institute and other industrial schools, preparatory 
to founding one of the same class for himself. 

At this time the fame of Pestalozzi had spread into Germany, and 
Plamann resolved to see for himself the great schoolmaster who was 
so extravagantly praised and beloved. Having read “ How Gertrude 
teaches her Children," he could not rest ; but, borrowing some money to 
pay his expenses, he set out in May, 1803, for Switzerland ; having 
announced bis intention to Pestalozzi in a letter, from which the 
following b an extract : 

Thanks is a powerless word to express the enthusiasm which yonr letters 
upon instruction have kindled in me. But you will not despise my utterance ; 
indeed you will not hear it, amid the loud praises which nations are giving you. 
Of that your heart assures me, noble mau, who have so acutely and truly dis- 
played the inmost laws of the development of the human soul, and with a wise 
and strong hand laid out the path and the art of training it. You have so 
radiated upon me the light of truth, and so inspired my breast, that I also feel 
the sacred call to labor in my fatherland to the same end, according to my 
powers. The saying of our great teacher, “Many are called, but few 
chosen,” shall not discourage me if I can enjoy your instructions and wise 
direction. With that I can escape from the old, lifeless, beaten track, which I 
have been obliged to follow in my labor as a teacher, and will be able to do 
something in the necessary work of teaching the neglected to elevate them- 
selves. U, if you will give me power; if yon will make me an example of 
your methods ; if you will instruct me thoroughly in your system ; then I 
hope, with confidence and success, to sow the seed which your benevolence shall 
have entrusted to me, &o. 

Pestalozzi was then at Bargdorf. There soon sprung up between 
him and Plamann a friendship baaed upon mutual appreciation ; for 
Plamann, with bis thorough knowledge of the labor of former schools 
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ID pedagogy, his scientific attainmeuts, his philosophical intellect and 
psychological insight, was a valuable supplementary person to the 
Swiss reformer, who had only his own experience of the results of his 
always original mental action. The latter candidly explained to him 
what he was seeking, both by means of written and oral communica- 
tion, until he understood him and his system thoroughly. I’lamaun 
writes : 

Pcsfalotii received me like a father. No man ever looked so quickly and 
deeply into my soul as he. At once ho comprehended my whole bein^, and 
pressed me to his breast with the warmth of a brother. At liis side 1 learned 
to feel how many were my faults as a man. I was modest, and told him of my 
discovery with tearful eyes. “ You arc a child of nature,” he answered ; “ an 
adept in the rules of science and art, which I am not ; and which, never- 
theless, a man must be in this world.” Tims he used to encourage me to have 
more confidence in myself. A poem which 1 gave him moved him to tears, lie 
smothered me with kisses, and said, “ No one has understood me so well.” 

Plamann remained Bcrcral months in Burgdorf, laboring zealously 
at the new method ; and became so dear to Pestalozzi, that he could 
not endure to have him depart, and even offered him money sufficient to 
enable him to bring his betrothed to Switzerland. But he was impa- 
tient to introduce the new method into his fatherland. Immediately 
after his return to Berlin, Plamann proceeded to put his newly-gotten 
knowledge into practice in the institution where he was teaching, and 
to apply the method also to other subjects. He maintained a regular 
corrc.spondence with Pestalozzi and his assistants, especially with 
Niedercr. The Swiss took the utmost interest in his labors, kept him 
acquainted with their researches, and awaited with solicitude the 
result of his undertakings. 

In 180.5 Plamann published his work, “ Some Principles of the 
art of Instruction according to Pestalozzi’s Method, applied to Natu- 
ral History, Geography, and Language." (Einzige Grundregel der 
Unterrichtskunst nach Pestalozzi’s Methode, anyeicandt in der Ka- 
turgeschichte. Geographic und Sprache.) In this publication, he 
showed upon what a deep psychological basis I’cstalozzi's system 
rested, and how it is necessarily derived from the laws of human 
thought. While, however, they commence with the same principles, 
follow them out with like results, and in like manner connect them 
with others, their related ones, Plamann differs from Pestalozzi on the 
view laid down in the “Book for Mothers," that education should begin 
with instruction on the human body, on the ground that the similarity 
of it with the bodies of animals does not much concern the child, and 
that instruction by a teacher should not be given so early. He 
thought it more proper for the mother to teach the child about .such 
objects as are within the sphere of the child’s knowledge ; — the 
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house, furniture, clothes, &c. lie then proceeds to apply the method 
to the three departments of natural history, to geography, and to tho 
German language. He promised in the second part to continue the 
course of instructions on language and geography, as well as on tech- 
nology and history ; but this has never been published. 

On account of his high standing with Pestalozzi, his zeal in study- 
ing the method, and in extending it by his writings, he became a 
centre for the operations of those who were following the new views in 
Prussia, and were endeavoring to spread them there. All applied to 
him for directions, school-books, plans for schools, and information as 
to the spread and results of the new method ; and he was also in 
communication with persons in foreign countries. 

Soon after his return to Prussia from Switzerland, Plamann under- 
took himself to found an institution for the practice of Pcstalozzi’s 
methods. For this he obtained tho royal permission, Nov. 29, 1803, and 
opened the institution at Michaelmas, 1805, with his friend Schmidt ; 
obtaining also, soon after, an assistant from Switzerland, Breissig by 
name. His undertaking drew much attention, and proved quite suc- 
cessful. In the following year he published two instructive works : 

“ Course of Instruction for a Pestalozzian School for Boys.'* 
lATwrdnung des UTiterrichts fur ein Pestalozzische Knaben Schule,') 

“ Elementary Methods of Instruction in Language and Scieme.'* 
[EXementarformen^ Sprach-u. vnssenschaftlichen Unterrichtskunst.) 

At Easter, 1812, Plamann gave up his school, and visited once 
more his beloved Pestalozzi, to make himself acquainted with the 
progress of the method, and to observe what was going on in tho 
schools of Switzerland. Upon his return he at once commenced again 
to “ Pestalozzianize,” as he expressed himself, and bought a house in 
Berlin, in which to erect an institution. In the same year he com- 
menced a publication, which he finished in 1815, entitled, “ Contribu~ 
tions to Pedagogical Criticism ; in Defence of the Pestalozzian Meth- 
od." {Beitrage zur P iidagogischen Kritik ; zxir Vertheidigung der 
Pestalozzischen Methode ) 

A full description of his new Pestalozzian institution will be found 
in the “ Biography of Plamann^ by Doctor Franz Bredaio." Pla- 
mann adhered closely to the Pestalozzian principles throughout ; pro- 
ceeding strictly according to the forms of the Swiss at first, but using 
more and more independent methods as he went on. His school was 
resorted to by young men from all quarters, who were ambitious to 
understand and disseminate the improved methods of teaching, and 
he was never more popular than when he gave up his school from 
the pressure of bodily infirmities, against which he had long struggled. 
He died on the 3d of September, 1834. 


HANS GEORG NAGELI. 


Uans Geoho Naoeli, by whose compositions anj teacliing the 
Pestalozziaii method of instruction was applied to the study of music, 
was born, May 17, 1773, at Wctzekon, a village in the canton of Zu- 
rich, of which his father was pastor. After receiving his rudimentary 
education at home, he went to Zurich in 1780, to continue his studies; 
hut homesickness soon drew him hack to his father’s home, where he 
devoted himself carefully to thestudy of music, and in 1790 heagsiin 
resorted to Zurich, when in a few years we find him in a music storo 
and musiad circulating library of his own, and at the same time 
giving les.sons in singing. Ho became a composer and publisher of 
music, and in 1800 he established a periodical principally, devoted to 
his favorite art. His song, “ Life let us cherish,” accompaniments of 
harp and harpsichord, publi-shed in 1794, passed the parlor, and 
the fireside, and the social gathering of rich and poor, all over Europe ; 
and the same Jiopularity has marked other productions of his. 

Niigeli was one of the earliest founders, even if he did not originate, 
the Swiss musical league or union, which set the example of great 
musical festivals, attended by concourses of people, practically engaged 
in or lovers of the art. He went out frequently to give instruction 
to musical societies in the diflerent cantons, to lecture on the subject 
to conventions of teachers, and, in 1810, published, in connection 
with M. T. I’feiffcr, “ The Theory of Instruction in Sinying, on Pes- 
taloiziun Principles,” {Die Gesangbildunyslehre nach Pestalozzischcn 
Orundsdtzen,) by which a new epoch in this department of education 
was introduced. The treatise was the l>est realization of the metlnxl 
of Pestalozzi, and soon made singing a regular study in the ixipular 
schools of Europe, particularly those of Switzerland and Germany. 
Hy the efforts of William C. Woodbridge and Lowell Mason, the 
method of Niigeli was introduced into the United States; and, in con- 
sequence, the study of music became much more philosophical and 
general, and is fast passing into the course of instruction in our com- 
mon schools. 

Nagcli died at Zurich, on the 20th of December, 1836, from a cold 
he contracted in discharge of his duties as a member of the council 
of education. 
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Wilhelm Hahniscb was born, August 28tli, 1 <87, at Wilsnacli, iu 
the Prussian government of Potsdam — the only son of a prosperous 
master-tailor, who intended him for the study of theology, and accord- 
ingly placed him at the gymnasium in Salzwcdel in 1800, and caused 
him to study from 1806 to 1808 at Halle and Frankfort-on-tho-Oder. 
Here he already began to devote himself particularly to the study of 
pedagogy, and very soon commenced the practice of it, taking a situ- 
ation as private tutor in a distinguished family in Mecklenburg, where 
a well-selected library was at his command, and Rousseau’s “ Emile ” 
was the favorite study of the accomplished mistress of the family. In 
1810 ho had the good fortune to be summoned to Rerlin, in order to 
be made acquainted with the Pestalozzian system in I’lamann’s insti- 
tution, at the expense of the State. Here, in the society of Fichte, 
Schleiermacher, Kopfe, Zeune, Jahn, Kliiden, and other eminent liter- 
ati, statesmen, and educators, ho completed his higher scicnti6c edu- 
cation, and also took an active part in the first establishment of the 
fencing school, and the gymnastic and swimming institutions. In 
1812 he took the degree of Doctor of I’hiloso]ihy, married the 
daughter of a landed proprietor in Russian Lithuania, and became 
favorably known by his first work, “ The German Common Schools.” 
Being np]X)intcd teacher in the new Teachers’ Seminary at Breslau, 
established upon Pestalozzi’s principles, he introduced, with excellent 
results, a sy.stem of instruction in reading and writing, which he also 
made known in various publications. While here ho also wholly 
originated or took part in various academical labors; established a 
Society of Teachei-s, took partial charge of the education of Princess 
Charlotte, afterward Empress of Russia, and lived in friendly inter- 
course with Profe,ssors Schneider, Waehler, Steffens, 1’a.ssow, Kaysler, 
<5rc. In 1822 he was appointerl director of the Teachers’ Seminary 
at Weissonfels, to which he gave a reputation second to no other in 
Germany, and which is well known in this country, through the Re- 
ports of Stowe, Bachc, and Mann. 

In 1834 he received from the King of Prussia the red order of 
nobility, fourth class; has received honorary gifts from the Emperor 
and Emjiress of Russia, and other royal personages ; l>esides pecuni- 
ary means for various pedagogical journeys. In 1837 he was com- 
plimented by his colleagues and scholars with the celebration of a 
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jubilee on occasion of the twcnty-fiflli anniversary of his lalxirs as a 
teacher. He has rendered distinguished services toward tlie perfec- 
tion of the common school systetii of Prussia, by his manifold prac- 
tical and literary labors. 

The principal of his numerous writings are the following; — 

The Okbm.vs Common Schools (/>ir D'-utadur Votkaachakn,) Berlin, 1812. 

Complete Ixstbcction in German (VvlUtaailiger C'Hlerricht in der l><-utschtn 
Sj/radte,} Breslau, 1814. 

Complete K.vpositios of the BEi,l,-I.AXrASTKmAN System f.l a'/u/irbWir Dar- 
bULuu'J ilf-a lt>:U-LancwitcrHdictt Breslau, 181U. 

Lite of the Tutor Felix Kaskuuiu (a iieduMORical romance,) (Dot Lchtn dea 
Iliiud^hrKrA Fdix Kaakorhi, ein ;a/uay<M/LNc/irc Jiutmin,) Bre...luu, 1820. 

llAXn-DooK FOR THE German School System (Ilandbuch fur das Deutsche 
yttJkaschuliCesen,) Breslau, 1820. 

Tuk Enuccnox and Schooi. Councilor {Die Eniehmgs-und SchutraOi.) 
21 pans. Breslau, 1815 to 1820. 

The Common Scikmh. Teacher, (five years,) {Die VvUsechtdlehrer,) (5 jahr- 
gawjc.) Halle. 1824 to 1828. 

The German Burohkk Scuooia {Die Deutsche Burgerschule,') Halle, 1830. 

The Weissenfei-s Seminary {Das Weissenjelser Seminar,) Berlin, 1838. (Con- 
tTining an autobiograph sketch.) 
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Kahl Auqbbi Zeller, High School Councillor and Royal Council- 
lor of tho Kingdom of Prussia, was born August 15th, 1774, in 
Ludwigsburg, VVirtcmberg. He was educated in a theological semi- 
nary, and in 1798 received an appointment as teacher and assistant 
preacher in the evangelical congregation at Brunn. In 1808, he pro- 
ceeded to Pestalozzi’s establishment at Burgdorf, for the purpose of 
making himself acquainted with his new system of instruction. An 
offer, which ho accepted, to accompany a young man of the Yon 
Palm family upon his travels, gave him occasion, while at Tubingen 
in the winter of 1804, to establish a charity school for the purpose of 
trying Pestalozzi’s plans, and afterwards, at the request of some of his 
scholars at Brunn, a Sunday-school. Both are described in a work 
dedicated to that friend of education, the late Pauline, Princess of 
Detmold, who gave him the appointment of Councillor, and retained 
a decided interest in his prosperity until her death. 

Zeller became pastor at St. Gall, and teacher in the gymnasium 
there, in 1805. In 1806, he became acquainted, in Zurich, with tho 
Senator Rusterholz, who had a scheme for educating all the teachers 
of the cantons in normal schools, which he was prevented from carry- 
ing out by sickness. Becoming much interested for the sick man and 
his designs, he agreed to remain in Zurich and endeavor to assist him ; 
to which cooperation the authorities of the cantons agreed. 

The 6rst course of instruction was opened in 1806, with thirty 
pupils, by a commission of school councillors, under the presidency of 
Superintendent Gessner. The lectures, here devoted to the principles 
of correct school discipline, gave Zeller an opportunity of composing 
his “ School for Teachers.” After the decisive experiment of this 
course, seven thousand florins were appropriated to defray the expense 
of a Normal School, Pestalozzi’s arithmetic was introduced, and a plan 
of teaching drawn up by Zeller was printed and introduced into the pa- 
rochial schools of the canton. A second and a third part to this treatise 
soon followed. Being appointed Director of the Normal Institute, 
he trained, in 1807, among others, a Catholic clergyman, sent to him 
by the government of Lucerne, and who was followed by three canons 
from the same canton, who had been studying at Kreutzlingeu in the 
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Thorgan, under the patronage of Von Wessenbcrg. Meanwhile, a 
favorable report was made by a commission of clergymen upon the 
result of the Grst three courses of the normal school ; and, whereupon, 
Zeller published a work on the subject, in the form of letters ad* 
dressed to the Princess Pauline. Three courses of lectures now fol- 
lowed, one of which was delivered before the Swiss Diet, and the 
attention of the Confederation was thus drawn to the subject of them. 

The year 1808 found Zeller with Pestalozzi, teaching and learn- 
ing, and enjoying himself amongst the children. In returning, he 
passed through Hofwyl, where a young Bernese gave him filly curo- 
iines, with the request that he would undertake a school for teachers 
among his country people in that neighborhood. Upon the invitation 
of the consistory, who added thirty Carolines, forty teachers assembled, 
and remained under hb instruction ten months. A French teacher, 
under an assumed name, also attended this course, and afterwards 
pursued his vocation in his own country. By reason of the open 
recognition by the Bernese government of his efforts, in spite of mali- 
cious opposition, and having a little before received a call from Zofin- 
gen, Zeller had meditated spending the remainder of his life as a 
Swiss burgher ; but the visit of the King of Wirtemberg to llofwyl 
gave another direction to his life. 

The king had attended five of his lectures, and was so much pleased 
with what he saw and heard, that he declared that he could not per- 
mit Zeller to remain in that place. In fact, he shortly after received 
the appointment of school-inspector at Heilbronn, and, two months 
later, an appointment at Konigsberg from the Prussian minister of 
state. Von Schriitter, whom War-councillor Schiffner had made 
acquainted with the “Letters to the Princess Pauline," Not yet 
actually employed in Ueilbronn, Zeller requested permission to accept 
the latter ; but an order to the teachers of the vicinity to assemble 
there, and to himself as the proper schoolmaster to instruct them, 
was the answer. Forty-two teachers assembled, including one minis^ 
ter, and remained, at their own expense, six weeks. The assembly 
was characterized by the same pleasant activity, good nature and 
success, which had appeared in Switzerland. 

In April, 1809, with the office of Councillor in the government of East 
Prussia, he was authorized to organize the Orphan House at Konigsberg 
as a model school, in which young clergymen and teachers might bo in- 
structed, with courses of lectures on the ndministration and instruction 
of schools, and traverse all the provinces of the kingdom for similar pur- 
poses. On condition that he should deliver one more course of lectures 
to clergymen of all three confessions, the King of Wirtemberg at length 
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allowed him to accept the appointmeot Fiftj-two eminent clergy- 
men and six teachera assembled, and remained under his instruction 
during four weeks. A commission from the High Consistory of the 
kingdom and from the Council of Catholic Clergy held an examination 
upon the result, and Zeller, accompanied by one of Pestalozzi’s pupils, 
now for the first time proceeded to the Baltic. 

The new organization of the orphan home at Kbnigsberg in a short 
time excited so much interest, that a considerable number of official 
persons were desirous of some report upon Zeller’s methods and or- 
ganization. Further ; the noble and intellectual men who were labor- 
ing with Schamborst to reestablish the warlike fame of Prussia, 
learned hence to consider the relation between a correct school disci- 
pline and military discipline. October 7, the king, qnecn and minis- 
try, made a personal inspection of the school, and the dignity of High 
School Councillor, conferred upon the director, showed their gratifica- 
tion with the visit. In May, 1810, the institution had so grown that 
the first course of lectures was attended by a hundred and four 
deans, superintendents and pastors, and the second by seventy clergy- 
men and teachers. 

In 1811, he organized a second institution at Braunsberg for the 
province of Ermeland, and a third at Karalene, for Lithuania. He 
would gladly have remained in the latter pleasant place, but his official 
duties would not permit. Ho was intending to go to Stettin also, but 
the approach of Napoleon’s expedition to Russia prevented. An “ ex- 
traordinary compensation ” was now decreed him, in consequence of 
this disappointment, and as a testimony of the satisfaction of the king 
and the ministry with the results of his exertions in East and West 
Prussia and Lithuania. This was the gift of the domain of Munster- 
waldc, near Marienwerder, on the condition that he should continue to 
perform the functions of his appointment. He accordingly pub- 
lished a manual for the Prussian army-schools, and a work upon his 
experiments in organizing the school of correction at Qraudenz, con- 
taining a statement of the methods upon which all his labors hitherto 
had been conducted. 

For several years Zeller resided at Krentsnach, Wetzlar and 
Bonn, busily engaged in writing and in the support of bis numerous 
family. His only son devoted himself to the study of theology at 
Bonn, and at the same place, his wife, the mother of his seven chil- 
dren, died. He became desirous of revisiting his native country ; 
and, having been raised by the King of Prussia to the third class of 
the “ red order of nobility,” he removed to Stuttgart in 1834. His 
last labors were devoted to his own country ; the institution at 
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Lichtenstein owes to him its foundation and progress, a building 
worth eleven hundred florins, and continued care and advocacy. The 
rerjuirements of his situation obliged him to remove to Stuttgart again 
in the autumn of 1837. 

His very busy and varied life came to an end in the beginning of 
the year 1847, while he was absent from home on a short journey ; a 
life that knew no rest, and whose quiet pulses often seemed like rest- 
less wandering ; a life which, without despising an open recognition 
of its deserts, yet often forgot itself in true sacrifices for the sake of 
doing good ; that willingly bestowed its strength wherever any benefi- 
cial purpose was to be served, and especially if any alleviations in the 
condition of the children of the poor common people were in prospect. 
His mission was, not to maintain and carry on an enterprise already 
commenced, with long-snfiering and victorious patience and constancy, 
but rather to erect edifices upon waste and desert ground for others 
to furnish. E-specially valuable for young theologians are the many 
stirring thoughts contained in his "Thomas, or John and Paul?” 
published in 1833. The desire and labor of his life was to improve 
the eommon schools. The study of singing in that class of Prussian 
schools began with him. He was energetic, not only in introducing 
new discoveries in pedagogical science, but also in independently sift- 
ing and ingeniously improving its principles already accepted, 

Zeller's best known educational works, as given in Hergang’s 
" Manual of Pedagogical Literature” are : 

The Schoolmaster School ; or, instructions in school education on 
the plan of the institutions for saving children (Kinder-Rcttungsan- 
Btalt). Leipzig, 1839. 

Elementary Schools; their personal, local and administrative organi- 
zation. Konigsberg, 1815. 

The Ecangd of Jesus Christ ; or his character as such ; not de- 
veloped chronologically, but in its various elements and relations ; as 
exhibited in a harmony of the four gospels. Stuttgart, 1839. * 

Methods of Learning, for use of common schools on the mutual 
system. 

Elementary Geometry for Common Schools. Three parts. Stutt- 
gart, 1839. 

Elementary Singing-Book for Common Schools. Three parts. 
Stuttgart, 1839. 
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Bermiabd Gottlieb Denzel, an influential promoter of Pestaloz- 
zianisni in the Kingdom of M'irtemberg and the Duchy of Nassau, 
was born at Stuttgardt, on the 29th of December, liTS. Ilis father 
was a merchant and associate-judge, and secured for his son the best 
education which the gymnasia and university of the kingdom could 
give. After studying theology at Tubingen, under the profound Dr. 
Storr, he commenced his pedagogical career as private tutor in Frank- 
fort-on-tho-Maino. After two years’ experience in that capacity, ho 
served five years as curate and preacher in Pleidelsheim, where he 
exhibited an enthusiastic interest in the schools, and took the lead in 
introducing the new Pestalozzian system into Wirteraberg. Ilis de- 
cided and influential labors in this work involved him, for a time, in 
bitter controversy with many old-fashioned schoolmasters, and munic- 
ipalties; but he was sustained by the higher authorities, lie made 
himself perfectly familiar with the publications of Pestalozzi, and vis- 
ited both Burgdorf and Yverdun, to observe the practical operations 
of the system. Deeply in earnest himself, with a thorough practical 
knowledge of existing wants, and desirable remedies, with a concil- 
iatory manner, and the confidence of all religious men, Denzel made 
more rapid progress than is usual with school reformers ; but, as has 
been alrearly remarked, ho did not entirely escape the opposition of 
parties whose craft was interfered with. 

In 1811, Denzel was appointed director of the Seminary for Teach- 
ers in Esslingen, and of the public schools in that circle. Under his 
^oversight, the seminary and the schools made great progress, and were 
resorted to by teachers and educators as good working-models of the 
new system of instruction. In 1817, having obtained leave of ab- 
sence for this purpose, he assisted in reorganizing the school system 
of the Duchy of Nassau, and establishing the Teachers’ Seminary 
at Idstein, and received, for his service, the appointment of Ducal 
liigh school councilor, and the title and rank of prelate. 

After performing good service to the cause of popular education 
throughout Germany, not only through the improvements introduced 
into the schools of Nassau and Wirtemberg, but by his writings on 
the science and art of teaching, ho died, in the autumn of 1838, 
universally respected and beloved. 
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As a teacher, Director Denzel was distinguislied by great quickness 
and clearnes.s of understanding and expression, and by mildness, firm- 
ness?, and justness in discipline. One who was for nineteen years as- 
sociated with him in the Seminary at Essliugcn says : — “Universally 
learned and completely master of every subject of instruction in the 
schools with which ho was connected as teacher or inspector, his rare 
knowledge of the best method of communicating what he knew, en- 
abled him to carry forward the best as well as the weakest minds in 
his classes, with great satisfaction to all, and at the same time to in- 
spire a love of study, and impart to* others the secret of his own suc- 
cess as a teacher.” Ilis principal pedagogical works are “ Experiences 
and Opinions on the Professional Training of Common School Teach- 
ers ; ’’ “ The Common School — a course of lectures on Methodology at 
Idstciny in 1816 “ Introduction to the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion and Instruction of Masters of Primary Schools." The last 
named is a great work, and holds a high place in the pedagogical 
literature of Germany. 


FRIEDRICH ADOLF WILHELM DIESTERWEG. 


Friedrich Adolf Wiuiklm Diesterwko, an eminent educator, 
and efficient promoter of tlie general principles of Pestalozzi, was 
born in the then Rhine provinces of Prussia, at Seigen, in Nassau, 
October 29th, 1790. IHs first education was received at the 
Latin school of his native place. Thence he went to the univers- 
ity of Ilerborn, intending to devote himself to the study of theol- 
ogy ; but his academic course was finished at Tubingen. At first a 
private tutor in Manheim, he was afterward second teacher in the 
secondary school at Worms; and in 1811 entered tlie model school 
at Frankfort-on-the-Mayne, where his holy zeal accomplished much 
good. Having become known as a scientifically-trained and well- 
practiced educator, he was chosen second rector of the Latin school 
at Elberfeld. From this place he was called, in 1820, to be director 
of the teachers' seminary at Meurs. In this place he labored with 
intelligence, energy, and singleness of purpose, during a series of 
years, for the cause of elementary instruction, which, under tlie 
French domination, had been entirely neglected on the Rhine. He 
was, moreover, very useful as a writer— discussing more particularly 
mathematics and the German language. In 1827, he commenced 
publishing (by Schwerz, in Schwelin,) the “ Rhenish Gazette of 
Education and Instruction ” {Rkeinische Blatter fur Erziehung und 
Unterricht,) with especial reference to the common schools. The first 
volume contained much valuable matter, much condensed ; and the 
succeeding volumes (to 1859,) have not fallen beneath it in excel- 
lence. Through this periodical, the educationists of the Rhine prov- 
inces were afforded a good opportunity for discussing pedagogical 
subjects; upon which much interest was then beginning to appear. 

In 1833, Diesterweg w'as appointed director of the royal seminary 
for city teachers, at Berlin. Here he labored for eighteen years ; Ills 
eyes, fixed fast and unvarying upon his object — exposing all sorts of 
pedagogical faults and weaknesses, seeking in every way to raise the 
position of teachers, and pursuing his work without any fear of men. 
The meetings of the Pedagogical Society of Berlin w’ere set on foot 
by him. In 1849, his connection with the seminary was terminated 
by the government, in consequence of his popular sympathies in 
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1818. During this period, Ditstcrwog publislied “ 
of JJislingniahed Edacatorxf “ Education of the Lower Classes," 
'' Degeneracy of our Universities," “ Education for Patriotism, etc.," 
“ Controversial Inquiries on Educational Subjects." In tiiese writ- 
ings, Diestcrweg appears as a man of progress ; as one who seeks to 
reconcile the existing discrepancy between actual life and learning; 
between living practice and dead scholastic knowledge ; between 
civilization and learning. The works contain true and striking 
thoughts. In his zeal for good objects, the author sometimes over- 
pas.sed the bounds of moderation, and assailed the objects of his 
opposition with too much severity. 

•Ilis ^'Pedagogical Travels through the Danish Territories," {Ptid- 
agogische Reise Nachden Ddnischen Staaten,) 1836, involved him in 
an active controversy with several Danish literati, and especially with 
Zerrenner, of Magdeburg. Diesterweg’s objections to the monitorial 
system of instruction, which prevails in the schools of Denmark, 
are : — That it modides, decreases, or destroys the teacher’s influence 
upon his scholars ; that it is disadvantageous to their outward and 
inward intercourse; reduces to a minimum the precious period of 
close intercourse between tlie ripe man and the future men ; and 
sinks the school, in by far the majority of cases, into a mere mindlc.ss 
mechanism, by which the children, it is true, acquire facility in 
reading and writing, and in a manner outwardly vivid and active, 
but in reality altogether unintelligent; but become intellectually 
active not at all. That Diestcrweg is in the right in this matter, is 
daily more extensively believed. 

In 1840, Dr. Diestcrweg took an early and influential part in the 
celebration by German teachers of the centennial birthday of I’es- 
talozzi, and in founding an institution for orphans, as a living and 
appropriate monument to the great regenerator of modern iiopular 
education. 

llis “ year Boot," or " Almanae,” {Jahrbach,) which commenced 
in 1831, is a valuable contribution to the current discussion of educa- 
tional topics, and to the history of the literature and biography of 
education. 

Dii'stcrwog’s “ Guide for German Teachers," ( fFegweiser fiir 
Deutschcr Schrer,) of which a third enlarged and improved edition 
appeared in 1854, in two large volumes, is one of the best existing 
manuals for teachers, of both elementary and high schools, and has 
been made a text-book in several teachers’ seminaries. We give the 
contents of this valuable “ Guide." 
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Diesterweo, F. a. W., ‘-Guido for German Tooehors," WegweUcr fur Datixhrr 
ikhrcT. 2 vols. pp. 615 and 700. 
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Gustav Kbiedhich Dinter, whose life was a beautiful illustration 
of his noble declaration in a letter to Baron Von Altenstein — “I 
promised God that I would look upon every Prussian peasant child 
as a beinir who could complain of mo before God, if I did not pro- 
vide for him the best education, as a man and a Christian, which it 
was possible for me to provide” — was born, Feb. 29, 1760, at Borna, 
in Saxony, where his father was a lawyer, with the title of Chamber- 
Commissary. Dinter describes him iu his autobiography as a cheer- 
ful and lively man, whose most prominent trait was always to look 
\ipon the bright side of things, and to oppose all moroseness. In 
accordance with this character was the bringing up which he gave 
his five sons; and particularly he would not endure any timidity in 
them, for which Dinter was always grateful to him. lie also 
obliged tliera to strict obedience. Ills mother was a woman of strict 
religious character, careful foresight, and some vanity, which matle her 
particular about appearances. His father employed a private tutor 
for him ; but this instnictor knew little or nothing of pedagogy or di- 
dactics, and his tc.aching looked to nothing except the good appearance 
of his scholar at examinations. This was very well for the memory ; 
but his head and heart would h.ave received little benefit, had it not 
been for the assistance of his intelligent mother. For example, Dinter 
had, when twelve years old, to read, translate, and commit to mem- 
orv, Hutter's “ Compendium Theolopioe” and then recite it; and to 
learn the texts quoted from the New Testament, in the original Greek. 

April 27, 177.3, he was examined for the national school at Grim- 
ma, where he found valuable teachers in Rector Krebs, Conrcctor 
Miicke. and Cantor Reichard. Mucke cultivated carefully the relig- 
ious feelings which the boy's mother had implanted within him ; and 
Reichar<l was not only liis teacher, but Ids loving friend. While yet 
at school, his excellent mother died ; whoso loss he mourned even 
when grown up. In April, 1779, Dinter left the school at Grimma, 
and passed the interval of time, before entering the university at 
Leipzig, partly with his brother, and partly with his godfather. Super- 
intendent Rickfels. In Leipzig, he almost overburdened himself with 
hearing lectures, during his first two years : attending, especially, 
Dathe, Ernesti, Morus, and Plainer. For want of a competent guide, 
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he fell into wrong directions in many studies, as is often the case. Ilis 
sentiments, at a later day, upon the studies of the university, were 
thus expressed : — “ It is not necessary that the scholar should learn, 
in special lessons, all that he is to know. Let him only have the 
ability, and take pleasure in his studies, and let the sources of assist- 
ance be pointed out to him, and he will accomplish more for himself 
than all the lessons and lectures will do for him.” 

Even in his student years, the study of men was a favorite pursuit 
with him. lie had a great love for the theater ; and says, regarding 
it ; — “ For young theologians, the drama is very useful. It furnishes 
thenr declamatory knowledge. Not that they are to theatricalize in 
the pulpit ; but at the play they may acquire a feeling for modulations 
of voice, for strength and feebleness of accent, and an animated 
style of delivery. Young theologians, attend the theater industri- 
ously, if it is convenient. You will get much more good there than 
at the card-table. But the plays may be judiciously selected.” He 
laments much over his incapacity for music. “ I unwillingly find my- 
self deprived of a pleasure which would have added to the enjoyments 
of my life, and would have rendered cheerful ray troubled days, 
which, thank God, have been few.” 

After leaving Leipzig, ho passed his examination for the ministry, 
receiving a first-class certificate, and became the private tutor in the 
family of Chamberlain von Pollnitz. The years of his candidatesliip 
Dintcr passed in studying clergy, schoolmasters, and people ; a pur- 
suit which has often cheered, taught, animated, and warned him. 
The common people liked him, and had confidence in him, listening 
to his preaching with pleasure, and he spoke kindly to every child 
whom he met. Thus Dinter entered ujwn the duties of the pastorate, 
not ill prepared by his experience as a private tutor ; and he considers 
this intermediate training as far from useless. In such a place, the 
young man weans himself from his student-habits, and learns to ac- 
commodate himself to the ways of the people amongst whom he is 
probably to live ; studies the pastors and the gentry ; and collects a 
thousand exiierienccs which will be of the greatest use to him, and 
which can not he learned out of books. He must, however, be careful 
not to be warped by tlie influenees of the great house, to become 
accustomed to indulgences which his future scanty income will not 
allow him. nor to a stylo so lofty that his farmers will not understanii 
it. To this end he must devote his leisure to the pastors, the school- 
masters, and the people. Dinter became a pastor in 1787, at Kit- 
scher, a village in the government of Borna, with three hundred 
inhabitants ; to the entire satisfaction of his wishes. lie was now a 
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village pastor, as be had so often desired to be. The village be- 
longed to lieutenant-colonel Itaron von Nicbeker, a very benevolent 
man, who sympathized with all in misfortune ; and Dintcr came into 
most friendly relations with him. As a preacher, his pastoral influence 
accomplished much, and so did his truly and eminently practical 
character. In preaching, this thought was continually before him; 
the handicraftsman and the farmer have, usually, but this one day to 
devote to the cultivation of bead and heart, and the country pastor 
should shape his efforts accordingly. While a tutor, he had adopted, 
as his models in preaching, Christ’s sermon on the mount, and Paul’s 
discourse at Athens ; not merely in the sense of becoming an extera- 
]roraneous speaker, but in the spirit of his discourse. lie never 
preached without careful preparation. lie usually began to consider 
on the Sunday, his next Sunday’s subject ; and he reflected upon it 
from time to time, during his walks, for example ; and on Friday he 
first wrote down the connected substance of the discourse, in one 
whole, as it were at one gush. During the ten years of his first 
pastorate, he thought out almost all his sermons word by wor<l, and 
learned them so. ITe never read a sermon. At a later period, when 
the increase of his occupations disenabled him from using the time 
necessary for this purpose, he often had to content himself with deter- 
mining the divisions of his subject; which made him sometimes 
preach too long. He relates that he learned to preach |>opuliirly from 
his maid-servant, who had a strong common-sense undersUmding, 
without much knowledge ; and he often read large portions of his 
discourse to her, on Friday evenings, to see whether it were clear to 
her mind. In his first pastorate, he confined his choice of subjects 
mostly to the evangelists ; but afterward, especially after his acquaint- 
ance with Reinhard,he alternated from them to the epistles, and other 
scriptures. 

During this period, his labors as school-overseer were also very 
useful ; instruction having lieen his favorite pursuit since his fourteenth 
year. School conferences were then neither establishoil in Saxony, 
nor usual. Of his own three school-teachers, each was too old for 
improvement Dinter accordingly spient, at first, only two half- 
days per week in the school. lie himself took charge of religious 
instruction and arithmetic ; leaving to the teachers only the repetition 
of the lessons in the former, and the necessary drilling in the latter. 
His farmers’ children became a credit and a jileasuro to him ; they 
learned to take notes of his sermons, to understand their contents, 
and to take pleasure in them. The confirmation he made the great 
festival of the year. As to his other relations with his congregation. 
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he did not live in a haughty seclusion from them, hut followed them, 
like a father, into their own hahitations. lie entered no house where 
the family was in bad repute, but visited all others without distinction 
of rich or poor. Thus he gradually acquired an intimate knowledge 
of their every-day life, and was enahle<l to say many things to them 
which would not have been suitable for the pulpit. He gained an 
influence upon their modes of disciplining their children, and corrected 
many defects in it. Thus also he came to be considered an intimate 
family friend of all, and was frequently called upon to act as umpire 
in family quarrels ; so that he was enabled to bring peace into many 
families. He was no less assiduous toward the sick, whom he visited 
without being summoned ; making it his rule to visit any whose 
illness was serious, daily if near at hand, and thrice a week if more 
distant; but, for obvious reasons, he was not able to continue this 
practice. Thus, by words and deeds, he accomplished much good. 
]5iit Providence had marked out for him another and wider sphere of 
action, which estranged him, for a time, from the duties of the minis- 
try. Instruction, as we have remarked, being his favorite pursuit, he 
had established in Kitscher a sort of seminary, for the training of 
young people as teachers. This institution soon gained a reputation, 
and was the occasion of an invitation from first court-chaplain Uein- 
hard, to become director of the teachers’ seminary at Friedriebstadt, 
near Dresden. Dinter accepted, although the duties of the place were 
greater and the salary less than at Kitscher, from mere love for 
education ; although there was mutual grief at his parting with his 
congregation. About this time, some sorrows came upon him : the 
death of a brother, and of his excellent father, who left the world with 
as much calmness as he had shown in enjoying it. He refused to 
admit his confessor, saying, “ One who has not learned to die in sev- 
enty-five years, can not learn it from him now.” 

Ueiuhard, with satisfaction, introrluced Dinter into his new place 
of labor, Oct 21, 1797. The latter remained true to his principle, 
“ Mot the multiplicity of knowledge makes the skillful teacher, but the 
clearness and thoroughness of it, and skill in communicating it” As 
to his intercourse with the pupils of the seminary, his rule was this : 
*■ The seminarist is no longer a boy ; ho is a youth, who will in a few 
years bo a teacher. It is by a distinct set of means, therefore, that 
he must be taught. Those are Freedom, Work, Love, and Religion.” 
In the first of these particulars he may have been sometimes too 
late ; but ho can not be charged with neglect. He expended much 
labor and time in Bible lessons ; professing that religious knowledge 
should be gained, not from the catechism, but from the original sources. 
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In aritliinetic, his rule was, “ Wliere the scholar can help himself, the 
teacher must not help him for fear of making lazy scholars. In 
reading, ho did not use Olivier’s method, then in high repute, but a 
simplification of that of Stephan. He somewhat erred, at first, in his 
practice of Pestalozzian principles, adhering too exclusively to mere 
forms; but he soon perceived the mistake, and proceeded in the gen- 
uine spirit of that distinguished teacher, without his diffuseness. lie 
believed that “ Pestalozzi was king of the lower classes, and Socrates 
of the higher.” Under Dinter’s direction, the seminary became very 
Jirosperous. 

But Dinter w.as not to remain always in tliis sphere of labor. 
Providence had destined him for another and a higher, although by 
a road which at first seemed retrograde. He fell very sick with a 
violent jaundice, which endangered his life; and, at his recovery, 
feeling still unable to perform the duties of his ofiBco without an as- 
sistant, whom the salary would not permit him to employ, he accept- 
ed again, in 1 807, a situation as country clergyman at Gornitz, a ril- 
lago with a hundred and twenty inhabitants, also in the government 
of Borna. He was received at Gornitz with pleasure, as the son of 
the former justiciary of Lob.«tadt, whose jurisdiction had included 
Gornitz; and here again he established an educational institution — a 
sort of jirogymnasium, in which he appointed one of his former semi- 
nary pupils, assistant 

Besides these manifold labors, Dinter’s productions as a writer 
gained a largo circle of readers. His works made him well known 
abroad ; and thus the humble village pastor unexpectedly received an 
invitation to Kbnigsbeig, in Prussia, to the place of school and con- 
sistorial counselor, which he accepted, in his fifty-sei’cnth year. His 
official duty there was a singular union of tlie most different employ- 
ments. He was obliged to consult with superintendents, to examine 
candidate for the ministry and for schools, to read Sophocles and 
Euripides with gymnasium graduates, to adjust a general literary 
course with the royal assessors, as member of the commission for mili- 
tary examinations, to determine whether one person and another was 
entitled to claim for one year’s service, and to be ready to explain to 
the teachers of the lowest schools whether and why the al]»habelicjd 
or the sound-method was preferable. Ilis thoroughly practietd mind, 
however, enabled him to fulfill these many duties witli efficiency and 
usefulness. Ilis chief object w.as the improvement of the common 
school system ; which he found not in the best condition in E.ast 
Prussia. His first effort was to accomplish as much ns possible 
through the medium of the ignorant and inefficient teachers already 
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employed. Ho made distinctions between country scliools, city 
schools, seminaries, gymnasia, dec., and adapted Lis management to 
the jicculiar needs of each. In the country schools he found much to 
blame ; but was careful not to find fault with the teachers in the 
presence of their scholars, or of the municipal authorities. His only 
exceptions to this rule were two ; where the teacher attempted to de- 
ceive him, and where the school was in so bad a condition that to 
retain the teacher would be an injury to the next generation. He 
was able to judge of the spirit of a school by a single recitation ; 
and was accustomed to judge, from the prayer and the singing, wheth- 
er the teacher possessed, and was able to communicate, msthetical 
training, or not Prayer in school he valued highly ; and attached 
much importance to tone and accent in reading, as an indication of 
cultivated understanding and feeling. Intuitions for higher and lower 
classes were suitably kept distinct ; and special attention was paid to 
orphan homes and teachers' seminaries. He also improved and ex- 
tended the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

He declined a call to Kiel as regular professor ; and, in consider- 
ation of this, received from the Prussian government an extraordinary 
professorship of theology, with a salary of two hundred thalers (about 
$150,) and the assurance that in a future emeritus appointment, not 
the years, but the quality, of his labor, should be considered. The 
German Society, and the society for maintaining poor scholars at gym- 
nasia, elected him member. As an academical teacher, Dintcr lec- 
tured u])on the pastoral charge and upon homiletics, as well as upon 
popular dogmatics and catechetics ; in which his own practical expe- 
rience as pastor and seminary director assisted him materially. He 
also conducted disputations and exercises in exegesis. Ho selected 
such subjects as required careful preparation on his own part ; e. g^ 
the Revelation of St John, some subject connected with tha Hebrew 
language, aesthetics, &c. His plan was, however, not to train slaves 
to his opinions, but independent thinkers ; and, in his private courses 
with students, bis object was the same. 

Dinter’s influence as a writer was groat; although his first appear- 
ance in that capacity was rather late. 

We add a few words upon the private life of this remarkable man. 
His life, as a whole, may be called cheerful and happy ; in sixty-nine 
years he was seriously ill only five times. He lived very simply and 
regularly. He w.as never married,* but adopted a son, and educated 

* While yet a student, he became acquainted with a (at herlese child, Prie<ierike Pack.daujh- 
ter of the late paitor of Rafchan.of whom he says, In his auiubiofraphy, ** My heart was eo* 
tirely hers on (he Arat day I mw her. It was not her branty, but her unaRV-cied pnminesa 
and unconscioita innocence, which bound me to her.*' Dinler, however, never hail the hap. 
pineaa of callinf her his own. She died early ; aitd even to his old he mourned her luaa. 
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his brotliers. ITo suffered a sesere misfortune by a fire in Gdrnitz, 
which, in his absence, burnt the parsonage, destroying not only his 
worldly property, bnt his intellectual tn^iiaures — his library and many 
valuable manuscripts. He had only sixty thalers left in money. A 
second was being plundered by the Cossacks a few days before the 
battle of I^eipzig. His age, liowever, was entirely cheerful and happy. 
He wrote, “ I can wish you no better wish than that God may grant you 
such an old age as mine has hitherto been. 1 am healthy, can work 
eighty-three hours a week, and am commonly as fresh at ten at night 
ns 1 was in the morning. I often write on Sundays, even in the short 
winter days, thirteen hours, without spectacles and without fatigue. 
My superiors, in both consistory and civil government, comply with 
all my reasonable wishes. My pupils still love the old man who 
sometimes forgets the difference in their ages. Good teachers .si-e mo 
coming with jileasure; and hizy ones fear me, as an appointer of sub- 
stitutes, and get the ‘ins|ieetiou-fever.’ Without being actually rich, 
I have enough, and have always something for others ; and I look fear- 
lessly upon death, having hopes for the future.” So strong an old 
man might have looked forward to an age of eighty or ninety years; 
but Providence hal determined otherwise. 

During a tour of inspection, in the spring of 1831, in which he ex- 
erted himself as much as usual, he caught a fatal cold, under the 
result of which he sank. May .29, 1831. His unexpected death was 
much lamented throughout Germany ; for he was yet capable of 
much more usefulness, and was rather a citizen of all Germany than 
of any one nation in it. Even his adversaries were obliged to confess 
that in him was lost one of the most active, learned, and skillful edu- 
cators and teachers of the world ; who labored unweariedly for the 
realization of his great idea.s, and worked as long as his day lasted. 
His memory will be revered as long ns education and instruction 
shall be recognized as the first blessings of the human race. 
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PREFACE. 


The choice of selections from the works of Pestslozzi is rendered diffi- 
cult by the character of the mind that produced them. Taken as a whole, 
they display remarkable powers of observation, considerable insight into 
the operations of the mind and feelings, great appreciation of character, 
and a graphic and forcible style. But to select from their whole extent 
portions which shall give a connected view of his principles, is almost im- 
possible, from the fact that his mind was strongly intuitional in tendency 
and habit, and rapid and impulsive in action, and that his powers of re- 
flection, combination, and logical expression were not correspondingly 
great Thus he often said too much or too little ; was contradictory or 
inconsistent ; and has nowhere, even where expressly undertaking to do 
it, as in “ n<nt Orntmit Teachet Ber Children,” given an adequate 
presentation of his principles or practice. 

“ Leonard and Oertrude " is presented as the book which, more than 
any other one work, was the foundation of Pcstalozzi’s fame, and as in 
itself to the present generation a new and interesting picture of life in 
the German Swiss villages of the last half of the last century. It 
has also additional value as containing many of the author’s views 
on educational and social questions, although diffused throughout 
the work. 

A brief extract from "Chrietopher and Alice" is given, sufficient to 
exhibit the mode of treatment of the subject The work was compara- 
tively a failure, and has moreover little interest to readers in this country 
and this age, being closely and exclusively local in aim. 

" The Evening Boar of a Bermit" is termed by Karl von Baumcr 
“the key of Pestalozzi’s educational views." And Pestalozzi himself 
observed, in his old age, that even at the early date of its composition, 
bo had already arrived at the fundamental principles which controlled the 
labors and expositions of all bis subsequent life. 

The various addresses from which extracts arc next given are interest- 
ing as affording a view of one mode of communication between Pesta- 
lozzi and bis associates. They are doubtless freer and more spontaneous 
expressions of his peculiar modes of thought and feeling than his more 
formal expositioas. 

"Boa Oertrude Teaehe* Ber Children” was intended by Pestalozzi 
to give a logical and connected view of his methods of instruction, in 
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some detail. Tlie extracts presented embody the most important 
portion of the work, and exhibit also some of his characteristic defects 
in arrangement and exposition. 

The extracts from the "Paternal Jn»truction»" are valuable as a speci- 
men of a mode of combining instruction in language with sound lessons 
in morals ; upon a principle which Pestalozzi carried very far in theory, 
and to a great extent in practice ; namely, that of teaching through ono 
and the same vehicle, if possible, in the departments both of intellect and 
morals. 

The London translation of "Leonard and Gertrude," with corrections, 
has been followed in that work, except in the extracts added from the 
subsequently written part of the book. The liberty has been taken of 
extracting from Dr. Biber’s valuable biography of Pestaloxzi, his transla- 
tion from “Chrittopher and Alice," and from the “Paternal Inttr~uetion»." 
The “Ecening IIout of a Hermit," the extracts from the second part of 
“Leonard and Gertrude," and from “How Gertrude Teachee Her Children,” 
and the several addresses of Pestalozzi, were translated by Fiisdekick U. 
Perkins, Ksq., of Hartford, Librarian of the Connecticut Historical So- 
ciety; and are from Cotta's edition of Pestalozzi’s works. Ton Kaumcr's 
“Hiatory of Education^ or Christofrel's “Life and Vietet." 
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Header — Iq the following I havo attempted^ through the medium of a talc, 

to communicate eome important truths to the people, in the way most lihely to 
iimko an ImpreAiiioii upon their understandings and their feelings. 

It Ims also been my endeavor, to ground both the tale and the instructions 
derived fVom it, upon the most careAil imitation of nature, and upon the simple 
description of what U every wlicro to be found. 

In wlmt is here related, (the greatest part of which I have, in the course of an 
active life, myself ob.-»erved,) I liaVe been careful never to set down my own opin- 
ions, iusu'ad of what I Imve seen and heard the people themselves feel, judge, say, 
and ntti mpt. 

If my obsen,'ations be jnst, and if I have been snccossful in my endeavor to 
give them with the simplicity of truth, tliey will be well received by all lliosc, 
before whose eyes the things which I relate are continually passing. If they l>o 
false, if they be the creatures of my imagination, the trifles of my own brain, 
tliey will, like other Sunday dlsoonrsos, be forgotten on the Monday. 

1 will say no more, except to add two passages which appear calculated to illus- 
trate my opluions as to the moons to be adopted for a wise instruction of the 
people. 

The first is from a work of our immortal Luther ; every lino of whose pen 
breathes humanity, insight into the character of the people, and a desire to in- 
struct thorn. He says: — 

“The holy scriptures are so graciously adapted to our wants, that they do n«t 
tell us merely of the great deeds of holy men, but also relate their common dis- 
course, and disclose to us the inmost motives and principles of their hearts.** 

The second is from tlio writings of a Jewish Rabbi, and, according to a Latin 
translation, is as follows : — 

“There were amongst the heathen nations, who dwelt round about the inherit- 
onco of Abraham, men full of wisdom, whose equals were not to be found far or 
near. These said : ^ Let us go to the kings and to their great men, and teach them 
how to make the people liappy upon the earth.* 

And the wise men went out, and learned the language of the houses of tlie 
kings and of their groat men, and spoke to the kings and to their great men, in 
their own language. 

“And the kings and the great men praised the wise men, and gave them gold, 
and silk, and frankincense; h^U trtnitd th4 ptopU a# h^fort. And tlie wise men 
wore blinded by the gold, and the silk, and the fVankincense, and no longer saw 
that the kings and the great men behaved ill and fooliahly to all the people who 
lived upon the earth. 

“ But a man of otir nation reproved the wise men of the heathens, and was 
kind to the beggiir upon the highway; and took the children of the thief, of tlie 
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Binncr, and of the exile, into his houAc; and sainted the tax-gatherers, and the 
soldiers, and the Samaritans, as If they had been brethren of his own tribe. 

“ And his deeds, and his poverty, and the long-suffering of his love toward all 
men won him the hearts of the people, so that they trusted him as a father. And 
when the man of Israel saw that all the people tmsted him as a father, he tangly 
the people wherein their tnic happiness lay ; and the people heard hU voice, and 
the princes heard the voice of the people.” 

Such is the story of the Rabbi, to which I will not add a single observation. 

And now must these pages go forth, from luy peacofhl home, into a world 
where the winds arise and the tempests blow, and where no peace is. May they 
be preserved fW>ra the storms of evil. 

I take no part in the disputes of men abont opinion.^, but I think all w*ill agree, 
that whatever makes us pious, good, true, and brotherly, whatever cherishes the 
love of God and of our neighbor, and whatever brings happiness and peace into 
our houses, should be implanted in the hearta of all, for our common good. 

The Autbob. 

Febbcabt 25^A, 1781. 
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This book, which was written more than twenty years ago, I now again present 
to my rejulers, without altcmtion, as it first came from my pen. It was an attempt 
to desoriW the condition of the people, according to what I had learned fVom my 
own immediate observation; and, by giving this description, to point out the 
moans of really benefiting them. It has interested many, procured me many 
friends, and excited in many mnt!)em the wish to be to their children what Ger- 
trude was to hers. But to the age in general, my obser\'ations were not, and 
could not. he palatable. The ruling maxims of the latter half of the post century, 
were almost altogether deficient in the simplicity of strength, and in the strength 
of simplicity. Tiu-y aimed at a high stretch of knowledge; but man, as a whole, 
remained ignorant, arrogant, and enslaved. TnisUng in the extent of his knowl- 
edge, he, as it were, lost himself. It was a misfortune to the race of men, during 
this centurj’, that, by this extension of their knowledge, they were prevented 
friun seeing that they lived without real strength or stability ; and, by this self- 
deception, they lost all feeling for thy truth and greatness of the simple relations 
of mitnre and society. In these circumstances, it was natural that niy book should 
fail in its chief object ; which was, h*j pointing out the real ftituation of the people^ 
and their natural and durable conntctionM vith each other^ to lay a foundation 
for their progntieite itnjtrortment. As a representation of the nature of 
domestic education, iny book prodmx'd no effect; but made an impression chiefly 
as u tale. True to the object of my life, I persevered in endeavoring to lead the 
attention of my country to the aim of the book, whilst I, at the stunc time, labored 
to place myself in a situation w hich might enable me to otfer to mothers and 
teachers, the means by which they might bring up their children according to its 
spirit. 

All I have hitherto effected, is but, as it were, a continuation of the book itself, 
which I now again pri?sent to my readers. May it be received as kindly as before I 
It was my first address to the ]x>or and dcs<ilute of the land. It was my first ad- 
dress to those who stand in the plmx* of God to them. It was my fin«t address to 
mothers, and to the hearts which God has given them, to induce them to be to 
their children what no one else can l>e to them. May it be to the poor a greater 
blessing than It has yet been! May it make upon those who stand In the place 
of God to them, the impression which it must iimku, before it can become a bless- 
ing to the poor and desolate ! May many mothers, through its infiuenee, become 
to their children w hat none can bo in their stead ! Let people say w hat they will, 
nature, and God its eternal Creator, have left nothing wanting. It is blasphemy 
to maintain that mothers have no desire to devote themselves to their children. 
Let people say what they will, I am full of inist in this desire, and full of hope 
fur the conscfpienocs which the excitement of it will pro<lncc. The greatest cor- 
ruption winch can arise from the errors of man, does not entirely destroy Iniman 
nature. Its strength is inextinguishable ! Go into the poorest hut, and see there 
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what a mother’s licjirt, almost without means or help, can do for her children. It 
U equally false to say that mothers have no time to attend to the first fi>nnation 
of the minds and feelings of their children. Most of tlicm, particularly those 
who live at homo, have their children with them a great part of the day ; and 
why can not they, whilst they iro at work, os well behave to them, and talk to 
thorn, in a way which will instruct and improve them, as in one which will do 
neither! A mother’s instruction requires no art. It is nothing but to excite the 
child to an active obser\’atIon of the things w'hieh surround it. It is nothing b»it 
a regular cxcrciso of the senses, of the warm feelings of the heart, of the powers 
of speech, and of the natural activity of the body. All that is necessary is to 
second the feelings of mothers, and their already prepared, and, as I may say, in- 
stinctively simple and upright understandings, and to place in their power the 
iiocessarj’ means, so prepared as they may best use them. 

Good mothers ! let it not be unjustly said, any longer, that you have not under- 
standing and strength for what, in your circumstances, is yonr highest and holiest 
duty. If you once go so far as to weep in the stillness of your chambers, because 
the good Gertrude did more for her children than you have hitherto done for 
yours, I am sure you will then try whether it be not i>ossiblo to do what she did; 
and it is when you are arrived ot this point, that 1 wish to offer yon my element- 
ary books. 

My heort here bids nio bo silent ; but one word more ! Whoever wishes to do 
his duty to God, to posterity, to public right, and public order, and to the security 
of family happiness, must. In one way or other, accord with the spirit of my 
Ixjok, and seek the same object. This U ray comfbrt. W’hen these truths are 
ripened, as ripen they must, they will bear fruit; when they arc become fitted for 
the poor and desolate, they will be enjoyed by tliem. Many good men and 
women, w ho have hitherto been unable, notw ithstanding the best inclinations, to 
give 0 good piece of advice to a neighbor, will become tl«c fathers and mothers of 
thejvKtr and desolate. It is to this strength and greatness tliat 1 seek to elevate 
the minds and hearts of the nobles, and of the people, of my native country. 
After my death, may men of matured powers proceed in this greot object of niy 
life; and, before I close my eyes, may I enjoy the happiness of seeing both iny 
object and the means which I employ to attain it, no longer mbunderstood. 

Alas! this misunderstanding prevents the happiness of thousands, who, but 
it, would every where find wise and oowerful assistance. 

PlCBTALOZrt. 

BrnonoRV, 1308. 
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Chapter l — a kixi>hearted man, who yet makes ms wife and children 

VERY UNHAPPY. 

There lived in Bonnal, a mason. He was called Leonard, and his wife, Ger- 
trude. Ho had seven children and some property, but he had this fault ; that 
he often let himself be tempted to the tavern. When ho was once seated there, 
he bt^haved like a madman ; — and there are in our village, cunning, good-for- 
nothing rogues, whose sole employment and business it is, to take in honest and 
simple people, and seize eveiy' opportunity of getting hold of their money. 
These were acquainted with poor Leonard, and often led him on from drinking 
to gaming, and thus cheated him of the produce of his labor. Whenever this 
had happened over-night, Leonard repented in the morning, and it went to his 
heart when he saw Gertrude and fiis cliildren wanting bread, so that ho trembled, 
wept, and cast down his eyes to conceal his tears. 

Gertrude was the best wife in the village ; but slie and her blooming children 
were in danger of being robbed of their lather, and driven from their home, and 
of sinking into the greatest misery, because Leonard could not let wine alone. 

Gertrude saw the approaching danger, and felt it most keenly. When she 
fetched grass from the meadow, when she took hay from the loft, when she set 
away the milk in her clean pans, whatever she was doing, she was tormented 
by the thouglit that her meadow, her haystack, and her little hut, might sc»on bo 
taken away from her ; and when her children were standing around her, or sit- 
ting in her lap, her anguish was still greater, and the tears streamed down her 
cheeks. 

Hitherto, however, she had been able to conceal this silent weeping from her 
children ; but on Wednesday, before last Easter, when she had waited long and 
her husband did not come home, her grief overcame her, and the children ob- 
served her tears. “Oh mother," exclaimed tliey all with one voice, “you are 
weeping," and pressed themselves closer to her. Sorrow and anxiety were on 
over}’ countenance — anxious sobs, heavy, downcast looks, and silent tears, sur- 
rounded the mother, and even the baby in her arms, betrayed a feeling of pain 
hitherto unknown — his first expression of care and sorrow, his staring eyes 
which, for the first time, were fixed upon hor without a smile — all this quite 
broke her heart. Her anguish burst out in a loud cry, and all the children and 
the baby wept with their mother, and there was a dreadful sound of lamentation 
just as Leonard opened the door. 

Gertrude lay with her face on the bed; heard not the optfning of the door, 
and saw not the entrance of the father; neither did the children perceive him. 
They saw only their weeping mother, and hung on her arm and round hor neck, 
and by her clothes. Thus did Leonard find them. 

God in heaven sees the tears of the wretched, and puts a limit to their grief. 
Gertrude found in her tears the mercy of God. The mercy of God brought 
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Leonard to witnen this scene, which pierced through his soul, so that his limbs 
trembled. The paleness of death was upon his countenance, and ho could 
scarcely articulate, with n hostj and broken voice : “Lord Jesus I what is this?" 
Then the mother saw him for the first time, the children looked up, and their 
loud exclamations of grief were hushed. *'^0 motberl here is our lather,” said 
tlie children all at once, and even the baby sobbed no longer. 

As a torrent, or a raging flame, did their wild anguish subside into quiet, 
thoughtAil an.xiety. Gertrude loved Leonard, and in her deepest distress his 
presence was always a comfort. Leonard’s horror also was now less overwhelm- 
ing than at first 

" Toll me, Gertrude,” said he, “ wliat is this dreadful trouble in which I find 

thee?” 

“ 0 my dear,” answered Gertrude, “ heavy cares press upon my heart, and 
when thou xut away sorrow preys more keenly upon me." 

“Gertnide,” said Leonard, “I know why thou weopest, wretch that I am!" 

Tlien Gertrude sent away the children, and Lconanl hid lus laco on her neck, 
and could not speak. 

Gertrude too was silent for a few moments, and loaned sorrowfully against her 
husband, who wept and sobbed on her neck. 

At last slio collected all her strength, and took coumgo to urge him not to 
bring any further trouble and misery upon his children. 

Gertrude was pioos, and trusted in God ; and before she spoke, she prayed 
silently for her husband and for her children ; and her heart was evidently com- 
forted as she said, “Leonard 1 trust in the mercy of God, and take courage to 
do nothing but what is right” 

“0 Gertrude, Gertrude!" exclaimed Leonard, and wept, and his tears fell in 
torrents. 

“O my love! take courage and trust in thy Father in heaven, and all will be 
lictter with thee. It goes to my heart to make theo weep. My love, I would 
gla<Uy keep ever)’ trouble from thee. Tliou knowest that, by Ihy side, I could 
be content with bread and water, and tlie still midnight is ofVen to mo an hour 
of cheerful labor, for thee and my children. But, if I concealed my anxiety from 
thee, It's! I bo separated from tiiee and these dear little ones, I sliould be no 
mother to my children, nor true to thee. Our children are yet full of gratitude 
and love toward us, — but, my Leonard, if we do not continue to act as parents, 
their loro and tenderness, to which I trust so much, must needs decrease, and 
think too what thou wilt feel, when thy Nicholas has no longer a home of his 
(two, and mast go out to service. Ho who now talks with so much delight of 
freedom and hw own little flock. Leonard I if he, and all these dear cliildrcn, 
should become poor throngh our fault, should cense to thank us in their hearts, 
.and begin to weep for us their parents — Leonard I couldst tliou bear to see thy 
Nicholas, thy Jonas, thy Liscii, and ihy little Anneli, driven out of doors to seek 
tlioir bread at another’s table? Oh! it would kill me to see it.” So spoke Ger- 
trude, and the tears fell down her cheeks. 

And Leonard was not less affected. “What shall I do, miserable creaturo 
that 1 am ? What can I do ? I am yet more wretched than thou knowest of — 
0 Gertrude! Gcrtnidd" Then he was again silent, wrung his hands and wept 
in extreme misery. 

“Oh, my dear husband, do not mistrust God's mercy 1 Whatever it be, speak! 
tliat we may consult together, and comfort each other.” 
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Chapter n . — a wouax wbo porics a RESOLunoir, acts i:p to it, and finds 

A LORD or THK MANOR, WUO HAS THE HEART Or A FATHER TOWARD 
HIS DEPENDENTS. 

”0u Gertrude, Gertrude I it brooks mj heart to tell thee mj distress and add 
to thy anxieties; and jet I must do it I owe Hummel, the bailiff, thirty dorins ; 
and he is a hound to those who are in debt to him, and not a man. I wish I 
had noror seen his face 1 If I do not go to his house, he threatens me with law ; 
and if 1 do go, the wages of my labor are in his clawa This, Gertrude, this ’» 
the source of our misfortunes.’’ 

** My dear husband,” replied Gertrude, “ const thou not go to Amer, the lather 
of the country 7 Thou knowest how all the widows and orphans praise him. I 
tliink he would give thee counsel and protection against this man.” 

** 0 Gertrude,” said Leonard, ” I can not, I dare not What could I say against 
the bailiff? Ue would bring up a thousand different things against me ! He is 
bold and cunning, and has a hundred ways and means of crying down a poor 
man before a magistrate, so that he may not be heard.” 

G^trudt, Dear husband, I never yet spoke to a magistrate, but if nocciwity 
and want carried me to him, I am sure I could speak the truth to any man. 0 
do not bo afraid ; think of mo, and of thy cliildren, and go. 

“ Gertrude,” said Leonard, “ I can not, I dare not I am not free from fault 
The bailiff will coolly take the whole village to witness that I am a drunkard. 
0 Gertrude, I am not blameless. What can I say? Nobody will stand up 
against him and say that ho enticed me to it all. 0 Gertrude, If I could, if 1 
durst, how gladly would I go ; but if ventured, and did not succeed, think how 
he would revenge himself” 

Otrtrude. But even if thou art silent he will nevertheless bring thee to ruin, 
without a chance of escape. Leonard, think of thy children, and ga This 
anxiety of heart must have an end. Go,— or I will go myself. 

Leonard. Gertrude, I dare not If thou darest, for God’s sake, go directly to 
Amor, and tell him all. 

will go,” said Gertrado; and she did not sleep ono hour that night; but 
she prayed during that sleepless night, and was more and more resolved to go to 
Amcr, the lord of the manor. 

Early in the morning she took her baby, which bloomed like a rose, and went 
six miles, to the hall. 

Amcr was sitting under liis lime-trees, before the door of Ins bouse, n.s Oer* 
trudo approached; ho saw her, ho saw the baby in her arms, and npon her 
countenance sorrow and suffering, and the traces of tears, “ What do you want 
my good woman ? Who are you ?” said ho, so kindly that she took courage to 
speak. 

ora Gertrude,” said she, ”the wife of Leonard, the mason of Bonnal.” 

“Tou nro an excellent woman,” said Amer. ” I have observed your children 
more than all the rest in the village ; they are more modest and l>ctter l)chaved 
than any of the others ; and they appear better fed. And yet I hear you are 
very poor. Tell me what you wish for.” 

“0 gracious sir, my husband baa, for some time past, owed Urias Hummel, 
the bailiff, thirty florins ; and he is a hard man. He entices him to gaming, ami 
all kinds of waste ; and because he is afraid of him, ho dare not keep away from 
bis tavern, though it costa him, almost every day, his wages and his chOdren s 
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brc'ad. Honored sirl he has seven young children, and without help and coun- 
sel against the bailifl* it is impossible that we should escape beggarj'. I know 
that you have compassion upon the widow and the oq)haii, and therefor© I have 
made tx>ld to come to you, lujd tell you our misfortunes. I have brought with 
me all my ehildreirs wviiiga, to leave them with you, if I might venture to beg 
you to make some agreement for ua, so that the bailiff, till he is paid, may not 
oppress and injure us any more.” 

Anier had long had suspicions of the bailiff. Ho perceived, thcrcfcgc, imme- 
diately, the tnith of this complaint, and t !)0 wisdom of what she asked. He took 
a cup of tea which stood before him, and said — “ Vou are tired, Gertrude j driiik 
this lea, and give your pretty child some of this milk.” 

Gertrude stood blushing ; and this paternal kindness went to her heart, so that 
she could not reatmin her tears. And Amer encouraged her to tell him what 
the bailiff and Ills companions had done, and the wants and cares of many years, 
lie listened attentively, and than asked her, ‘* How have you been able, Ger- 
trude, through all this distress to keep your children’s money?” 

Then Gertrude answered:— “It was difficult indeed, grncioiis sir, to do so; 
but I always looked up<>n the money Jia not my own, as if some dying man liad 
given it mo on his death-bed to keep for his children. I conaidercii it almost in 
this light ; and if ever, in the time of our greatest need, I was obliged to buy 
the children bread with it, I never rested till I had made it up again for them by 
night labor.” 

“AVos that always possible, Gertrude?” said Arner. 

“ O gracious sir, if wo have one© set our hearts uj>on any thing, wo can do 
more than w’e could imagine possible, and God always helps us in our greatest 
need, if wo are really doing our best to get wliut is absolutely necessary. 0 
gracious sir, he bel{M us moro timn you in your magniflccnc© can know or 
imagine.” 

Amer was deeply affected by the innocence and goodness of this poor woman ; 
lie made still further inquiries; and said, “Gertrude, where is this money?” 

Then Gertrude laid do^m seven neat parcels upon Amer’s table; and to every 
parcel was fastened a ticket, saying whoso it was, and when Gertrude bud taken 
any thing away from it, and how she had replaced it 

Amer road tho tickets over attentively. Gertrude saw it, and blushed: “I 
ought to have taken away these tickets, gracious sir.” 

Amer smiled, and read on; but Gertrud© stood there abashed, and her 
heart throbbed on account of these tickets; for she was modest, and troubled at 
the least appearance of vanity. 

Amer saw her unoasiDcss because she had not taken off the tickets, and felt 
the simple dignity of Innocence, os she stood ashamed that her goodness and 
prudence were noticed ; and he resolved to befriend her more than she asked or 
hoped for; for he felt her worth, and that no woman was like her among a thou- 
sand. He added something to each of the parcels, and said “Take hack your 
children’s money, Gertmde, and I will lay down thirty tiorins for tlio bailiff, till 
he is paid. Go home, now, Gertrude; to-morrow I shall bo in the village, and 
I will settle matters between you and Hummel." 

Gertrude could not speak for joy; scarwly could she stammer out a broken, 
sobbing — "Heaven reward you. gracious sirl" and then showont with her baby, 
and with tho comfort site bad obtained, to her husband. As she went, she 
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prajod aud thuukod God all the wajr, and wept tears of gratitude aud hope, till 
she came to iior cottage. 

Leonard saw her coming, and saw the joy of her heart in her countenance. 

“ Art thou hero again so soon ?” said he, going to meet her. “ Thou hast been 
successful with Amer.” 

*• How dost thou know tliat already?" said Gertrude. 

“ I SCO it in thy face, thou excellent creature, thou const not conceal it.” 

“That can I not,” said (iertrude, “ and I would not, If I could, keep the good 
news a moment from thee, Leonard.” Then she rehited to liim Amers kind- 
ness ; how he had believed her words, and how he luid promised to help them. 
AikI she gave the childrt>n Amor's present, and kissed them all, moiH^ fondly 
and chceriblly than she hud done for a long time past ; and said to them : “ Pray 
every day for Amor, my children, as you pray for your father aud me. Amer 
cores for the wclfuro of all the country; he cares for your welfare; and if you 
are good and well-behaved, and industrious, you will bo dear to him, as you are 
dear to me and to your father.” 

From tliat lime foi^’ard the mason’s children, every morning and evening, 
when they prayed for their hither and mother, prayed also for Amer, the iUtlicr 
of the country. 

Gertrude and Ixjonard made fVesIi resolutions to look aAer the management 
of the house, and to bring up their children in every good way ; and tins day 
was a festival to them. I^nard’s courage was renewed, and in the evening 
Gertrude prepared for him a supjH'r that ho was fond of; and they rejoiced to- 
gether over the coming morning, the assistance of Amer, and the mercy of tlieir 
God. 

Amor, too, longed fur the next morning, tliat ho might do a deed, such as be 
did by thousand.s, to make his existence useful. 

Chapter m . — a brute appears. 

An'D when his bailiff came to liim, that evening, to receive his orders, ho said 
to him, “ I am coming myself to Bonnal, to-morrow. I am detennimsl to imve 
the building of the churdi begun at last.” Tlie huUiff replied ; ** Gracious sir, 
is your grace’s master-builder at Hlierty now? “No,” answered Amer, “but 
there Ls a mason in the village, of the name of Lexmard, whom I shall be glad 
to employ in this aflair. Why have you never recommended him to mo before 
as a workman ?” 

The bailiff made a low liow, and said : “ I durst not have omplorod the poor 
mason in any of your magniflcencc’s buildings." 

Arrur. “ Is he a trusty man, bailiff, upon whom I can depend?” 

Bailiff. “ Yes — your grace may depend upon him ; he is a very honest fellow.” 

“They say ho has an excellent wifo; is she not a talker?” said Amcrem- 
phatu-Hlly. • 

“ No, indce<i,” replied llio bailiff, “ she is a hard-working, quiet woman.” 

“ Very well,” said Amer, “ be at the church-yard to-morrow morning, at nine 
o’clock. I will meet you there myself.” 

Tlio bailiff went away, well pleased with tliis conversation; for ho thought 
within hiinscdC this U a fresh cow for my stall; and ho olretwiy turned over in 
bis mind the tricks by which he should get from the mason, tlie money he miglit 
gain by thU building of the church, ile went straight home, aud tbcu to the 
mason’s cottage. 
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It woA alreadr dark, as ho knocked impatiently at the door. 

L<y)nard and rierlrudo were sitting by the table. The remains of the supper 
were still before them. Leonard knew the voi(^ of tho envious bailifT, started, 
ami pushed tho food into a corner 

Gertrude encouraged him not to bo afraid, and to trust in Amcr; but he 
turned pule as ho opened the door for tho bailiff. 

The latter smelt out tho eonceolcfd stip|>er as quick as a hungry hound, but ho 
behaved civilly, and said, though with a smile; “ You are well off, good people; 
it is easy to do without the tavern at tliis rate. Is it not, Leonard?" 

The ]KX)r man cast down his ey^ and was silent ; but Gertrude was bolder, 
and said : "What are tlie bailiff's commands ? It is seldom that he comes fur* 
ther Ilian to the window of such a poor house as this.*' 

Hummel concealed his anger, laughed, and said: “It is very true that I 
should not have expected to find such good cooking here; or perhaps I might 
have invited mysel£" 

This vexed Gertrude. “Bailifl)" said she, “you smell our supper, and grudgo 
it us. When a poor man is enjoying a supper he likes, and which perhaps he 
docs not get three times in a year, you should be ashamed to oome in and spoil 
iU" 

“I luid no such wicked intention,'’ said tho bailifi^ still laughing. But soon 
afferward, ho added more scnously, “You are too insolent, Gertrude; it docs 
not become poor people. You should remember that wo may luive sometliing to 
do with each other yet. But I will not begin upon this at present. £ am always 
kindly disposed toward your husband; and whenever I con, I Bcr>*e him. Of 
this I can give proof." 

Grrtrude. “ Bailiff, my husband is onticed away, every day, to drink and game 
in your tavern, and then must I and my children, at home, suffer every possible 
muwjr)'. This is tho service wo have to thank you for.” 

Hummel “You do me wrong, Gertrude, It is true that your husband is 
somewhat inclined to drinking. I have often told him so. But in my tavern, 
I can not refuse any man what he asks for, to eat and drink. Every body does 
the same." 

Ger. “ Yes; but every body docs not threaten a poor unfortunate man with 
law, if he does not double his reckoning every year." 

Here tlie bailiff could restrain himself no longer; he turned in a rage to 
Leonard: “Are you such a pitiful fellow, Ixjonard, as to tell these tales of me? 
Must I have it thrown into my very beard, what you ragamuffins are going to 
bring upon the credit and good name of an old man like me? Did I not reckon 
with you a short time ago, before the overseer? It is W'ell that all the tickets 
arc in ray hands. Will you deny ray claims, IxK>nard?" 

“ Tliat is not tho question, “ said Leonard. “ Gertrude only w'ants mo to moke 
no fresh debts.” • 

Tho bailiff considered a little, lowered his tone, and said ; “ There is nothing 
so much amiss in that. But you are tho master— *sho docs not wish to tie you 
up in leading-strings?" 

Ger. “Far from it, bailiff. I only wish to get him out of the leading-strings 
in which ho is now fast — and that is your book, bailiff, and tliose beautiful 
tickc'ts." 

Hum, “ Ho has only to pay me, and then he will be out of the leading-strings, 
os you call them, in a twinkl iig.” 
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Gtr. “Ho will well bo able to do that, if ho makes no fresh debts.” 

iTam. “You are proud, Gertrude— wo shall boo. Confess the truth, Ger- 
trude! yoM would rather sit junketing with him alono at home, tlian lei Him 
enjoy a glass of winu with me.” 

Cer. “You are a mean fellow, bailiff ; but your speeches do mo no harm.” 

Hummel could not continue this conversation any longer. Ho felt that some- 
thing mu.st liavo happened to make this woman so bold. Tliorcfore he durst not 
indulge his anger, and took his leave. 

“Have you any further commands?” said Gertrude. 

“Xono if this is to be the way;” answered Hummel 

“What way?” replied Gertrude, smiling, and looking steadily in his lace. 

This put the bailiff still more out of countenance, so that bo knew not liow 
to behavo. 

Ho wont out, muttering to himself down the steps; what can bo the meaning 
of all this? 

Leonard was not easy about the business, and tho bailiff was still less so. 


Chapter iv. — he is with ms own set, and it is there that roguks snow 

THEMSELVES. 

It was now near midnight, and as soon as ho got home, bo sent for two of 
Leonard's neighbours, to come to him directly. 

They were in bod when ho sent, but got up again, wtliout delay, and went 
to him through the dark night. 

And he inquired about every thing which Leonard and Gertrude had done 
for some days past But as they could tell him nothing which threw any light 
upon the subject, he turned his rage against them. 

“You hounds, if one wants any thing from you, you are never ready with it. 
I don't know why I should always bo your fool Whenever you trespass in the 
woods, or steal fodder, — I am to take no notice of it — When you turn cattle 
into the squire’s pastures and destroy the hedges — I must not say a wort!”— 

“You, Bulkr! more than a third part of thy reckoning was false, and I was 
silent about it Host thou think that bit of mouldy hay was enough to content 
mo? but the year La not yet passed over. And you, Kruol ! Thy half meadow 
belongs to thy brother’s children. You old thief! what good liast thou done 
to me, that I should not give thee up to tlie liangman, whose proi>erty thou art?” 

These speeches frightened the neighbors. 

“What can we do? What must wo do, Mr. Bailiff? By night or by day, 
are always rc^idy to do wliat you ask us.” 

“You dogs! You can do nothing— you know nothing — I am half mad with 
rage. I must know what the mswon’s people have been about this week — what 
is hidden in that poke.” Tlius he went on. 

In tho mean time Kruel recollected Idmself. 

“ Hold, bailiff, I have just thought of something. Gertrude went over Uio 
fields this morning; and this evening, her Liseli was praising tho squiro at tho well. 
She must surely have been to the hall Tho evening before, there was a great 
lamentation in the cottage; nobody knew why. To-day they ore all cheerful 
again.” 

Tlie bailiff was now convinced that Gertrude had been to the hall. Anger 
and alarm raged still more fiercely in bis soul 

He uttered horrible curses, abused Amer violently for listening to every beg- 
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iwriy vretch ; and swore to have revenge upon Leonard and Gertrude. “ But 
you mu 2 it say nothing about it, neighbors. I will treat these people civilly, till 
all is ripe. Look carefully after what they do, and bring me word — I will be 
your man when you want lielp.” 

Then he took Buller aside, and said, Dost thou know any thing of the stolen 
flower-pots? Thou wort seen, yesterday, going over the borders with a laden 
a.s8. What wert thou carrying off? 

Duller started. “I — I — had—’* “Come, come,” said the bailiff “be faithful 
to me, and I will help thee at a pinch.” 

Then tho neighbors went away, but it was already near dawn. 

And Hummel threw himself on his bed for about an hour— started, thought 
of vengeance, gnashed his teeth in uneasy slumber, and kicked w'itli his feet— 
till the clear day called liim from his bed. 

He resolved to see Leonard once more, to master himself^ and to tell him that 
Anior had appointed him to build the church. Ho summoned all his |K)wor8 
of deceiving, and went to him. 

Gertrude and Leonard had slept more peacefully this night than they had 
done for a long time past; and at tho dawn of morning they prayed for a bless- 
ing upon tho day. They hoped also for prompt help from Father Amer. This 
hope spread tranquillity of soul, and unwonted delightfbl serenity around them. 

Thus did Hummel And them. He saw bow it was, and Satan entered into 
hLs lieart, so that he was more tlian ever inflated with rage ; but he commanded 
himselfl wished them civilly good morning, and said : 

“ Leonard, w*o parted in anger with each otlier lost night ; but this must not 
last. I have some good news for thee. I am come from our gracious master; 
he has been speaking of building the church, /md inquired about thee. I said 
thou wert equal to the work, and I think bo will give it theo. This is the way 
neighbors can serve one another — wo must not be so easily vexed.” 

lA^nard. “Ho has agreed with his master-builder to build the church. You 
h^ld the wdiole village so, long ago.” 

IfunimeL “ I thought it was so ; but it proves a mistake. Tho master-builder 
has only made an estimate of it, and tliou mayesr easily believe be has not for- 
gotten hU own profit If thou uudertakest it according to tliis reckoning, thou 
gather up gold like leaves, lioonard, see now how well I mean by thee.*’ 

The uiason was overcome by tho hope of having Uie work, and thanked him 
(x)rdially. But Gertrude saw tliut the bailiff was white with smothered rage, 
and that bitter wrath was concealed under his smiles; and she could not yet re- 
joice. The bailiff retired, and as bo went, he added, “Within an hour Amcr 
will be here.” And Leonard's daughter Lise, who was standing by her father, 
said to the bailiff, 

•*We have known that ever since yesterday.*' 

Hummel started at these words, but pretended not to hear tliem. 

And Gertrude, who saw that tho bailiff was lying in W'ait for the money, 
winch might be gained by the building of tho church, w'as very uneasy about it 

Chapter v. — he nxDS ins raster. 

Ik tho mean time Amer came to tho churchyard, and many people collected 
together from the village to see the good squire. 

“ Are you so idle, or is this a holiday, that you have so much time to be gossip- 
ing liere 7 said tlio bailiff to some who stood too near him ; for bo always took care 
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that nobody should hear the orders he received. But Amer observed it and 
• said aloud : “ BaillfT, 1 like my children to remain in the churchyard, and to 
bear, themselvee, how I will arrange about the building. Why do you drive 
them away ? " 

Hummel bowed down to tlie ground, and called aloud to tiio neighbors : 
“ Come buck again I his grace will allow it.” 

Arner. “ Have you seen the estimate for tlte building of the church ?” 

Bailiff. "Yes, gracious sir." 

Amtr, " Do you think Leonard can make the building good and durable, at 
this price?” 

"Yes, gracious sir,” answered the bailiff; and be added in a lower tone, 
" I think, as he lives on tlie spot, ho might perliaps undertake it fur soiuclhing 
less." 

But Amor said aloud, " As much as I would have given to my master-builder, 
so much will 1 give him. Call him here, and take care that ho has us much 
from the w'ood and from tlie magazine as Uie master-builder w'ould have hod." 

A few moments before Amer sent to call him, Leonard had gone to the upper 
village, and Gertrude resolved to go back herself to the churcliyard witli tlie 
messenger, and tell Amor her anxieties. 

When the buililT saw Gertrude coming back witli tlio messenger instead of 
Leonard, he turned pale. 

Amer observed it, and said, "What is the matter, bailiff?" 

Bail'ff. "Xotliing, gracious sir 1 nothing at all ; only 1 did not sleep well last 
night." 

"One may tell that by your looks," said Amer, looking steadily into his in- 
flamed eyes. Then ho turned to Gertmde, spoke to her kindly, and said, " is 
your husband not with you ? You must toll him to come to me. 1 will inlmst 
the building of this cliurch to him." 

Gertrude stood for a few moments silent, and durst not say a w ord before so 
many people. 

Amer. "Why do you not speak, Gertmde? I will give your husband the 
w'ork, upon the same terms oh which my master-builder would have liad it. 
This ought to please you, Gertmde.” 

Gertmde liad now recovered herself, and said, " Gracious sir, the clmrch is so 
near the tnvoni." 

All the people began to smile ; and as most of them wished to conceal this 
fh)m the bailiff, they turned away from him toward Amer. 

Tlie bailiff, who clearly saw that Amer liad perceived it all, got up in a pas- 
sion, w'eut toward Gertmde, and said, "What have you to say against my tavern?*' 

Amer quickly interrapted him and sold, "Is tliis your affair, bailiff, that you 
interfere about it?" Then ho turned again to Gertmde, and said, “Whatdoyou 
mean ? W'hy is the church too near the tavern ?" 

Ger. "Gracious sir, my husband is easily enticed away by wine; and if he 
works every day so near the tavern, 1 am afraid be will not bo able to resist." 

Arrwr. " But can not ho avoid the tavern, if it is so dangerous to him ?'* 

Gtr. "Gracious sir, when people are w'orking hard, and get heated, it makes 
tliem very thirsty ; and if he has always l>cfore his eyes people drinking togetlicr, 
and trying to entice him by every kind of joviality, and jesting, and buying 
wine, and laying wagers, ohl how will he bo able to resist? and if he once get.« 
ever so little into debt again, be is fust Gracious sir, if you only knew how* 
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one single evening, in such houses, can bring poor jKOplo into slavery and 
snares, out of which it is scarcely possible to escape again!” 

Amer. “I do know it, Gertrude! and I am angry alx)ut what you told me 
ycstenlay ; and therefore, before your eyes, and before the eyes of all these peo- 
ple, I will show that I will not have the poor oppressed and ill-used. Then ho 
turned to the bailiff, and said, with a solemn voice, and u look which thrilled 
through his bones and marrow: “Bailiff! is it true, that poor people are op- 
presseil, and misletl, and cheated in your house ?’’ 

Confu.«»ed, and pale as deatli, the bailiff answered: “Gracious sir, such a thing 
never happened to me before in my life, — and so long as I live, and am 

bailiO’" ; he wiped the perspiration from his lace — coughed — cleared his 

throat, ami began again. “ It is dreadful " . 

A rncr. “You are disturbed, bailiff! Tlio question is a simple one. Is it true, 
that you oppress the poor, and lay snares for them in your tavern, so as to make 
their homes unhappy?” 

Bailiff. “No, certainly not, gracious sir ! This is the reward one gets for sen'ing 
such beggjirly folks. I might have foreseen it. One always gets such thanks 
instead of pu^'ment.” 

Arncr. “ Trouble not yourself about payment now. The question is, whether 
this woman lies.” 

Bailiff. “ Yes, certainly, gracious sir! I will prove it a thousand fold.” 

Amcr. “Once is enough, bailiff! but take care. You said yesterday, that 
Gertrude was a good, quiet, hard-working woman, and no talker.” 

“I don’t know — I — I — thought — ^j-ou have — I thought — her so——,” said 
the gasping bailiff. 

Arner. “ You are so troubled, bailiff, that there is no speaking to you now. It 
will bo lx*tter for ino to find it out from these neighbors here; and immediately 
ho tuniecl to two old men who .^tood by quietly, and with interest, ol>serving 
what passed, ami .sjiid to them, ‘Is it true, good neighlx)r8? arc the peojde led 
away to ev;l, and oppressed in the Uivern ?’ The two men looked at each otlier, 
and durst not speak.” 

But .\rLor encouraged them kindly. “Do not bo afraid! Tell mo the plain 
truth !” 

“It Is but too true, gracious sir; but how can we poor people venture to c-om- 
plain ixgalnst the bailiff?” said the elder of the two at la.«?t, but in so low a voice, 
that only .\nier could hear it. 

“It is enough, old man,” said Arner; and then turned to the bailiff. 

“I can not, at present, inqiiire fully into this complaint; but certainly I will 
have my poor people secure again.st all oppres-sion ; and I have long thought 
that no bailiff should keep tavern. But 1 will defer this till Monday. Gertrude, 
tell your husband to come to me; and bo easy, on bis account, about the 
bivem.” 

Then Amer tninsacte<l some other bu.sine.=8; and when ho had done, he went 
into the forest hard by; and it was late when he arrived at home. The bailiff, 
too, who was obliged to follow him into the forest, did not get back to the vil- 
lage till it was night. 

When ho came to his house, and saw no light in tho room, and hoard no 
voices, ho foreboded some misfortune ; for usually the house was full every eve- 
ning, and all the windows were lighted up by the candles which stood ujion the 
tables; and the shouts of those who were drinking, always sounded through 
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tlio still night, so that you might have he:ird thorn at the bottom of Uio street, 
thoiigli it is a long one, and thu bailiffs house stands at the top. 

The boiliO' was very much sUirtlod by this unu.sual silence. Ho opened his 
door impatiently, and said, “What is this? what is this? Wliy is nobody 
here 

His wife was sobbing in a corner. “Oh husband! Art thou comeback? 
Oh what a misfortune lias befallen us I Tliere is a jubilee of thy enemies in the 
village, and no man dares come and drink a single glass of wine with us. 
They all say thou hast been taken through the forest to Amburg.” 

As an imprisoned wild boar foams in the trap, opens his jaws, rolls about his 
eyes, and roars with anger; si> did Hummel rage. He stamped, and was full 
of fury, plotted n>venge against Amer, and cursed him for his goodness. Then 
he spoke to himself: 

“ Is this the way to have justice done in the country? He will take away 
my license from mo, and bo the only person to hang up a sign in the manor. 
In the memory of man, the bailiffs have all been landlords. All affairs have 
gone through our hands. Hut this man thrusts himself into every thing, 
like a village schoolmaster. Therefore every knave is become insolent to the 
constables, and says he can speak to Amer himself, llius the law loses all its 
creilit, and wo sit still under it and are silent, pitiful creatures as wo are, whilst 
ho thus wrongs and alters the rights of the land.” 

Thus did the old rog;ue misrepresent to himself the good and wise actions of 
his excellent master, raged and plotted revenge, till ho fell asleep. 

Chapter ri . — conversation amongst country people. 

In the morning ho rose early, and sang and whistled at his window, that peo- 
ple might think ho was perfectly easy about what had happened yesterday. But 
Fritz, his neighbor, called to him across the street: “Hast thou customers so 
early, that thou art so merry ?” and ho smiled to himself as he said it. 

“ They will bo coming .soon, Fritz I Hopsa.sa and Helsasa I Plums are not 
figs," said the bailiff; and ho held a glass of brandy out of the window, and 
said: “Wilt thou pledge mo, Fritz?” 

“It is too soon for me,” answered Fritz, “I will wait till there is more com- 
pany.” 

“Thou wert always a wag," said the bailiff, “but, depend ujion it, yesterday’s 
business will not turn out so ill. No bird flies so high tliat it never comes down 
again.” 

“ I know not,” answered Fritz. “ Tlio bird I am thinking of, has had a 
long flight of it; but perhaps wo are not speaking of the same bird, Mr. 
Bailiff? They are calling me to breakfast!” and with this, Fritz shut down his 
window. ' 

“ Short leave-taking,” munnured the bailiff to himself, and shook his head 
until his hair and his checks shook. “ I shall have the devil to pay, to get this 
cursed business of yesterday out of the.se people’s head.s.” Having said this to 
himself, he poured out some brandy, drank it off, and said again: “Courage! 
time brings counsel I This is Saturday. Those simpletons will bo going to bo 
shaved. I will awa}’ to the barbers, and give them each a gla.ss of wine. Tlie 
fellows always believe mo ten tim(*s lieforo they would half believe the p:ustor 
once." So s.aid the bailiff to himself; and then added to his wife: “Kill my liox 
with tobactm: not with my own, but with that strong sort — it suits .such fel- 
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Iowa. And if tJ>c barber's boy comes for wine, give him that brimstonod throo 
tunes over, and put into each can a glass of brandy." 

Ho went out; but whilst he was Ui the street, and not far from home, he rec* 
ollected himself^ turned bock, and said to his wife, “There may bo knaves drink> 
ing with mo. I must bo upon my guard. Get me some yellow-colored water; 
and when I send for the La Cote, bring it thyself" He then went out again. 

But before he arrived at the barl>er’s, and under the lime-trees nciU' the school 
he met Nickel »Si»it 2 and Jogli Uubel. 

“ Whither away, in thy Sunday clothes, Mr. Bailiff?" asked Nickel Spitz. 
Bailiff. “ I urn going to get sliaved." 

XickeL “ It's odd thou hast time for it, on a Saturday morning.” 

Btiifff. “Tliat's true. It is not so the year througli,” 

Xick. *• Nol It is not long since thou earnest always on a Sunday, between 
moniing prayers, to the barber." 

Bailiff . “Yes, a time or two." 

A7rAr. “ A time or two! The two last, I think. Since the pastor had thy dog 
driven out of the church, thou hast never been wdthin his premises." 

Bailiff. ** Tliou art a fool, Nickel, to talk so. Wo must forgive and forget ; the 
driving the dog away, has long been out of my head." 
ykk. “ I w'ould not trust to that, if I were the pastor.” 

Bailiff. “ Thou art a simpleton. Nickel ; w’hy should be not? But come into 
the room, there will bo some drinking ere long.” 

yick. “Thou wouldst look sharp after the barber, if he had any drinking 
going on in his house." 

Bailiff. “ I am not half so jealous as that comes to. Tliey are for taking away 
my license ; but Nickel, we are not come to that yet. At all events, we shall 
have six weeks and three days, before that lime arrives.” 

Kkk. “So I suppose. But it is no good thing for thee, that the young squire 
does not follow his grandfather’s creed." 

Bailiff. “Truly, ho does not bellovo quite os his grandfather did." 

A’icA*. “ 1 8us])ect they differ about every article of the twelve.” 

Bailiff. “It may be so. But the old man’s belief was the best, to my fancy." 
Nick. “ No doubt! The first article of his creed was: I believe in thee, my 
bniliff." 

Bailiff. “Tliou art facetious, Nickel! but what was the next?" 

Side. “ I don't know exactly. I think it was : I believe in no man but thee, 
my bniliff, not a single word." 

Bailiff. “Tliou shouldst have boon a pastor, Nickel: thou couldst not only 
have explained the catechism, but put a new one in its place.” 

Kick. “They would not lot mo do that. If they did, I should make it so clear 
and plain, that the children would understand it without tlie pastor, and then he 
would naturally be of no use." 

Bailiff. “We will keep to the old, Nickel. It is the same about the catechism 
ns about eveiy thing else to my mind. We shall not better ourselves by changing." 

Kick. “ That is a maxim which is sometimes true, and sometimes not. It seems 
to suit thee now with the new squire.” 

Bailiff. “ It will suit others too, if wo wait patiently, and for my owu jmuI, I 
am not so much aOaid of the new squire. Every man finds his master." 

Kick. “Very true: but there was an end of the old times for thee, last 
summer.” 
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Bailiff. “ At all ovcnta, Nickel, I have had share of them. Lot others try 
DOW.” 

Isick. “True, thou hast had thy share, aod a very good one it was ; but, how 
could it miss? The secretary, the attorney, and the late pastor's assistant, all 
owed thee money.” 

BaUff. Poople said so, but it was not true.” 

Nkk, *‘Thou mayst say so now; but thou hadst an action brought against 
two of them, because the money did not come back.” 

BaiUf. ‘*Thou fool, thou knowest every thing.” 

ITtck. “ I know a great deal more than that I know thy tricks with Rudi's 
lather, and how 1 caught tlioe by the dog-kennel, under the heap of straw, lying 
on thy Cice, close to Rudi's window ; his attorney was with him. Till two o^clock 
in the morning, didst thou listen to what they were saying in the room. I was 
watchman that night, and bad w'ino gratia at thy house, for a week after, for iny 
silence." 

Bailiff. “Tliou heretic: there is not a word of truth in w‘hat thou sayest. It 
would be pretty work for thee, if thou wert made to prove it” 

Kick. “ 1 was not talking about proving it, but thou knowest whether it bo true 
or not” 

Bailiff. **Tbou hadst better take back thy words.” 

Kick. ” The devil put it into thy head to listen under the straw, in the night 
Thou couldst bear every word, and then easily twist thy evidence with the 
attorney.” 

Bailiff. ** Uow thou talkest I” 

Kick. “How I talk? If tlieaUomoy bad not wrested thy evidence before the 
court, Rudi would have had his meadow now, and Wast and Kaibackor needed 
not have taken their fine oaths.” 

Bailiff. “ Truly, thou understandest the businoM, as well as the schoolmaster 
doee Hebrew.” 

Kick. “Whether I understand it or not, I learned it from thee. More than 
twenty times thou host laughed with me, at thy obedient servant, Mr. attorney.'* 
Bailiff. “ Yea, so I have; but he did not do what tliou sayest It is true, he 
was a cunning devil. God forgive him. It will be ten years, next Micliaolnias, 
since ho was laid in his grave.” 

Kick. “Since ho was sent to hell, thou shouldst say.*' 

Bailiff. “That is not right Wo should not speak ill of the dead.” 

Kick. “Very true; or else I could toll how he cheated Roppi's children.” 
Bailiff. “ He might have confessed himself to thee, on his deatli-bed, thou 
knowest it all so well” 

Kick. “ I know it, at any rate.” 

Bailiff. “The best part of it is, that I gained the action: if thou hadst known 
that I had lost it, it would have troubled me.’* 

Kick. “Nay, I know that thou didst gain it, but I also know how.” 

Bailiff. “ Pertiaps ; perhaps not” 

Kick. “ God keep all poor folks from law.” 

Bailiff. “Thou art right there. Only gentlc-folka and people well off in the 
world, should go to law. Tliat would certainly be a good thing; but so would 
many other things, Nickel Well, well, we must be content with tilings as tliey 
are.” 

Kick. “ Bailiff, that wise saying of tliine puts me in mind of a fable I beard 
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from a pilgrim. Ho came out of Alsace, aud told it before a whole room full of 
people, A hermit hud described the world in a book of fables, and ho could 
repeat it almost from beginning to end, We usked him to tell us some of these 
fables, and he adate<l that wliich thou reraindest mo of.” 

“Well, what was it, prater?" 

KieJe. “ By good luck, I think I remember it ‘A sheep was comphdning and 
lamenting that tho woll^ the dog, tho foA, and the butcher, tormented her terri- 
bly. A fox, that was standing near the fold, hoard the complaint, and said to 
the sheep: we must always be content with the wise regulations of the world. 
If there were any change it would be for the worse. 

Tliut may bo true, when tlio fold is shut, answered the sheep; but if it were 
open, I, for one, should not agree with you. 

It is right enough that there should be wolves, foxes, and w'ild boasts: but 
it is also right, that the fold should be carefully looked nflcr, and that poor w'oak 
animals should have watchful slieplicrds and dogs, to protect them h*om wild 
beasts.’ 

* Heaven preserve us,’ abided tlie pilgrim ; * there are eveiywhere plenty of wild 
bea.sts, and but few good shepherds.’ 

‘Great God, thou knowest wherefore it is so, and wo mu.st submit silently.’ 
His comrades added : ' yes, we must submit silently ; and holy virgin, pray for us 
now, and in the hour of our death.’ 

We were all affected when the pilgrim .spoke so feelingly, and we could not 
go on cliattering our nonsense ns usual.” 

Bailiff. “It’s flno tUking about such silly fancies of tho sheep; according to 
which, wolves, foxes, and other wild beasts must die of hunger.” 

Kick. " It w’ould be no great barm if they did.” 

Bailiff. “ Art thou stire of that ?” 

Kick. “Nay, I spoke foolishly; they need not die of hunger : they might 
alw.ays find carrion and wild creaturea, and those belong to them, and not tome 
animals, wliieh must be brought up, and kept with labor and cost.” 

Bailff. “Thou wouldst not tljun have tljem altogether die of hunger. That is 
a great dc^ for such a friend of tame animals to allow; but I am star>'cd, come 
into the room.” 

Kick. “ I can not, I must go on.” 

Bailff. "Good-bye then, neighbors;” and he went away. Rubel and Nickel 
looked at each other for a moment, and Rubel said, “ Thou hast salted his meat 
for him.” 

Kick. “I wish it had been peppered too, and so that it might have burnt his 
tongue till to-morrow.” 

Rvhtl “A week ago, thou durst not thus have spoken to him.” 

Kick. “And a we<*k ago lie would not have answered as he did.” 

Rtjhcl. “That is true. Ho is grown as tame as my dog, the first day it iiad its 
murxlo on." 

Kick. “ When the cup is full it will run over. That has been true of many a 
man, and it will be true of the bailiff.” 

Rubel. “Heaven keep us from officers I I would not be a bailiff with his two 
courts.” 

Kick. " But if anybody offered thee half of one, and the office ofljailiff, what 
wouldst thou do?” 

HM. “Thoufooir 
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2!kk. “Thou wLso man 1 wlmt wouldst thou do? come, confosa; thou wouldst 
quicklv consent, wrap the cloak of two colors around thee, and be bailUT.’^ 

Hubfl. “Dost thou think so?” 

Xtek. “Yos, I do think so." 

Bubti “ We ore losing time chattering hero. Good-bye, Nickel.” 

Kick. “Good-bye, Hubei.” 

Chapter rn . — the baiufp begins some bailiff’s business. 

As soon as the bailiff entered the barber's room, he saluted him, and his wife, 
and the company, before ho seated himself, or made any bustle. Formerly, ho 
used to make a groat spitting and coughing ttrst, and took no notice of anybody, 
till he had seated himsclC 

The country people answered, smilingly, and put tlicir hats on ag:iin, much 
sooner than they usually did, when the bailiff spoke to them. He began the 
conversation by saying, “Always good pay, Mr. Barber, and so much custom; 
I wonder how you mnnngo to got through it, with one pair of hands,” 

The barber was a quiet man, and not in the habit of replying to such speeches ; 
but the bailiff had been tea.«ing him with these jests for several months past, 
and every Sunday morning in sermon-time ; and as it happened, ho took it into 
his bead to answer him for onco, and said : 

“ Mr. Bailiff, you need not wonder how people manage to work hard, with 
one pair of hands, and get little; but it is, indeed, a wonder how some people 
manage to sit with their hands before thorn, doing nothing at all, and yet get a 
great deal." 

Bailiff. “True enough, barber; but thou shouldst try. The thing is, to keep 
the hands still, in the right way : then, money showers down like rain." 

The barber made another attempt, and said: “Nuy, bailiff, the way U, to 
wrap one’s self up in a two-colored cloak, and say these three words: It is so, 
on ray oath, // is so. If the time be well cliosen, on© may then put two fingers 
up, three dn\vt\—abrarailabral and behold a biig full of gold,” 

This put the bailiff into a j^assion, and he answered, “ Thou art a conjuror, 
barber! but there is no wonder in Dial. People of tliy trade always understand 
witchcraft and conjuring.” 

Tills was too sliarp for the good barber, and ho repented having meddled with 
the bailiff; so ho held his i)cace, and let the others talk, and began quietly 
lathering a man who was sitting before him. Tlie bailiff continued, maliciou.sly : 
“ Tlic barber is quite a fine gentleman, he will not answer one again. Ho wears 
smart stockings, town-made shoes, and nifties on a Sunday. He has bonds as 
smooth as a squire's, and his legs are like a town-clerk’s.” 

The country people liked the barber, bod heard this before, and did not laugh 
at the bailifi" a wit 

Only young Galli, who was l>eing sliaved, could not help smiling at the idea 
of the town-clerk’s legs; for ho was just come from the ofBcc, where the jest 
had begun ; but when his face moved, the barber’s razor cut his upper lip. 

This vexed the people ; they shook thoir heads, and old Uli took his pipe out 
of his mouth, and said: 

“ Bailiff, it is not right to disturb the barber in this way." 

And when the others saw tliat old Uli wa.s not afraid, and said this boldly, 
they murmured still more loudly, and said: “Galli is bleeding, nobody can bo 
eluived at this rate,” 
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**I am 8OIT7 for wbat baa happened,*’ said the bailiff, "but I will set all to 
righta again.” 

“ Boy t fetch three daaka of good wine, which heals wounds without needing 
to be warmed.” 

The moment the bailiff spoke of wine, the first murmur subsided. 

Some did not believe that he was in earnest; but Lenk, who was sitting in a 
comer, solved the riddle, saying: “The bailifTs wine was tapped yesterday, in 
the church-yard.” 

Tlie bailiff, taking his tobacco-box out of bis pocket, laid it on the table, and 
Christian, the ballad-singer, asked him for a pipe-full. He gave it him ; then 
more followed his example, and the room was soon full of the smoko of tliis 
strong tobacco, but U]C bailiff smoked a better kind himself. 

Meantime the barber and the other neighljors kept quiet, and mafle light of it. 

This disturbed Master Urias. Ho went up and down llio room, witli his 
finger on his nose, as he always did, when he could not get rid of his vexation. 

“It is devilish cold in tlua room; I can never smoke when it is so cold,” said 
he. So ho went out of the room, gave the maid a kreuzer to make a larger fire, 
and it was soon warm enough. 

Chapter vin. — when the wheels are obeased the wagon goes. 

Now came the brimstonod wine. “Glasses, glasses hero, Mr. Barber,” said 
the bailiff. And the wife and the boy soon brought plenty. 

All the ncighl)Or8 drew near the wine flasks, and the bailiff poured out for them. 

Now were old Uli, and all the rest, content again ; and young Galli’s wound 
was not worth mentioning. “ If the simpleton had only sat still, the barber 
would not lukvo cut him.” 

By degrees they all grew talkative, and loud sounds of merriment arose. 

All praised the bailiff; and the mason, I>eonard, was at one table abused for 
a lout, and at the other for a beggar. 

One told how he got drunk every day, and now played the saint ; another 
said, “ Ho knew well why pretty Gertrude went, instead of the mason, to the 
squire at the hall:” and anotlier, “Tliat he dreamed, last night, that tho bailiff 
would soon serve the mason according to his deserts.” 

As an unclean bird buries its beak in tho ditch, and fced.s upon rotten garbage, 
80 did Hummel satiutc his wicked heart on the conversation of the neighbors. 
Yet it was with great caution and watchfulness that be mingled in the wild up- 
roar of tho chattering drunkards. 

"Neighbor Richter,” said he, giving him a glass, “you wore yourself at tho 
last reckoning, and arc a qualified man. You know that the mason owed me 
thirty florins. It is now lialf a year since, and ho has not paid me any part of it 
I have never once asked him for the money, nor given him a hard word, and yet 
it is likely enough that I shall lose every farthing of it” 

“That is clear enough,” swore the farmers, “thou wilt never see another 
farthing of thy money ;” and they poured out more wine. 

But the bailiff took out of his pocket book tlio mason’s promissory note, laid 
it on the table, and said, “ There you may see whether it be true, or not.” 

Tlie countrymen looked over tho writing, os if they could read it, and sahl, 
“ He is a rogue, that mason.” 

And Christian, the ballad-singer, who, till now, had l>een quietly s^vall*>win.? 
down tho wine, wiped his mouth with his coat sleeve, got up, raised his glass, 
and shouted out, 
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Long life to the boilifT, and away with all flrcbrunda so saying, ho drank off 
the glass, held it to be filled, drank again, and sang : 

** H« wbo ilift tnother’i gr»?e, 

Into it, bimBcIf in«jtlip; 

Who ne’tr lifU • hooii to mto, 

Should be CAieful not to trip. 

** Be be lifted e*er eo bifh, ' 

And ounniog ei tbe deuoe withal, 

He wbo will Mill in ambush lie, 

Is sure, at last, himself to fall — 

Himself to fait 

Jube, masoo 1 jube !** # 

ChaPTSE IX. — OS THE RIGHTS OP THE COCXTRY. 

*'Kot 80 riotou8, ChrUtian,” said the bailUT; “that is of no use. I should bo 
▼ery sorry if any ill luck happened to the mason. I forgive liim freely. Ho did 
it from poverty. Still it is hard that the country must lose its rights.” 

Tho neighbors opened their cars when he spoke of the country ’s rights. 

Some put down their glasses, when they heard of the country's righto, and 
listened. 

“I am on old man, neighbors, and it can not signify much to me. I bavo no 
children, and it is almost over w’ith mo. But you have sons, neighbors; to 
you, yout righto aro of groat consequence." 

“Ay I our righto!" called out the men. “You are our bailiff. Do not let us 
lose a hair of our righto." 

Bailiff. “ Yes, neighbors. The landlord’s license is a parish concern, and a 
valuable one. We must defend ourselves." 

Some few* of the men shook their heads, and whispered to each other, “lie 
never looked after tho parish before — ho wants to draw us into the mud where 
be is sticking," 

But the majority shouted louder and louder, stormed, and cursed, and swore 
that to-morrow there must be a parish meeting. 

Tlie w'iser amongst them were silent, and only said, quietly, to each other, 
“■Wo slmll see what they do w'hen tho wine is out of their heads." 

Meantime tho IwulilT kept prudently drinking of the colored water, and began 
again to rouse up tho people about their rights. 

“You all know," said he, “how our forefather, Ruppli, two hundred years 
ago, had to fight with the cruel ancestors of tliis squire. This old Ruppli, (my 
grandfather has told me of it a thousand times,) had a favorite saying, ‘'VS'lieu 
the squires welcome beggars at the hall, God help the country people.’ They 
do it only to make mischief amongst them, and tlion to be masters themselves. 
Keighlx)rs, we aro thus always to be the fools in the game.” 

Countrynxfn. “ Nothing is dearer. We arc thus always to be tho fools in tho 
game.” 

Bailiff. “When your Inwy’crs can bo of no more use, you ore as ill olT os 
soldiers, who have their retreat cut olT. The new «juire is as slmrp and cunning 
as the devil. No man can see through him ; and certainly he gives no one a 
good word for nothing. If you knew but half as much os I do, there would bo 
no need for me to wy another word to you. But you are not quite hlookheada | 
you will take heed, and be on your guard.” 

Abi, to whom the baililTwas speaking, and to whom he made a sign, answered, 
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“Do you thiuk, bailing that wc do not perceive liia drift? lie wanU to take the 
landlord’s license into his own hunds.“ 

Bailiff. “ You see Uirough it, do you?” 

Cminirymtn, “ Ay, by G ! but we will not allow it. Our children shall 

have a free tavern, ns we have had.” 

Abi. “ He may choose to make us pay a ducat for a measure of w'me ; and wo 
should bo false to our own cldldren.” 

Bailiff. “ That is t?oing too fur, Abi. He can never make you pay a ducat for 
a measure of wine.” 

Abi. “I don't know. Tlic smith and the Cartwright are raising their prices 
sliamefully; and even wood is dearer than it ha.s been these flfty years. What 
8iiy you, biiilifl’? As t))e twig is bent, so grows the tree. How can you tell 
how high a\nea.sure of wine may get. when nol>o<iy can sell it but the squire? 
It is devilish dear already, on account of the duly.” 

Bailiff. “So it is. There is alw’ay.s some new plague and difScully, and that 
makes every thing dearer.” 

“Yes, yes, if we will submit to it I” said tl»e men, shouting and roaring, and 
threatening. Their conversation became, at last, the w'ild uproar of a set of 
drunkards, which I can describe no further. 

CUAPTEU X. — THE BABBER’S DOO DHINKS UP WATER AT A!f UNLUCKY ilUMEN'T, 
AND PLATS THK BAlLirP A SAD TBK’K. 

• 

Moot of them were, by this time, pretty well intoxicated, particularly CJu-is* 
tian the ballad-singer, who sat ne.xt the bailitl; and, in one of his drunken 
huz7.a8, knocked over the jug of water. 

The ballift, alarmed, wijKHl the colored water off the table as quickly as ho 
could, that nobody might detect the cheat. But the barber’s dog, under the 
table, was liiirsty, and lapped the water from the ground ; and, unluckily, one 
of the neighbors, who w'as looking sorrowfully after the good wine under the 
table, obsoned tiiat Hector licked it up. 

“ Wonder and marks, bailifT said he, “how’ long have dogs drank wine?” 

“You fool, long enough!” answered the bailiff, aud made signs to him witli 
his hands and head, and pushed him, with his foot, under the table, to be silent 
He kicked the dog, ut the same time, to drive him away. But Hector did not 
understand Ixim, for he belonged to the barber. He barkotl, snarled, and la])|)od 
up the colored water a little furtlier off The Iwiliff tunied pale ul this; for 
many of the others now’ began to look under the table, aud lay their head.s to- 
gether, and point to the dog. The barber’s wife took up the frugmenis of the 
broken pitcher, and smelt at them, and perceiving that it was only water, shook 
her liciul, and said, aloud, “This is not right” 

Tlie men murmured all round; “There’s Bomctliing hidden under this;” and 
the barber told the bailiff, to his face, “Bailiff, your tine w’ine is nothing but 
colored w'ater.” 

“Is it not, indeed?” exclaimed the men. 

“What the devil is tho meaning of Lliis, bailiff? Wliy do you drink water?” 

The bailifl', confused, answered, “ I am not very well ; I am obliged to 8{)aro 
myself.” 

But tho men did not believe the nnsw'er; and right and loft they murmured 
more and more ; “There is something wrong in this.” 

And now some began to complain that tlie wine hod got into their heads, 
which such a small quantity should uot have done. ** 
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The two wiflost amongst them got up, paid Iho barber, and said, “good-bje, 
ncighUira," jwid wont toward the door. 

“So soon, gentlemen I Why do you leave the company so soon?" said tho 
bailitr 

“We have something else to do,” answered the men, and went out 
The barber accompanied them out of the room, and said, “I wish the bailiff 
had gone instead of you. Ho has bad no good intention, either with the wino 
or the water.” 

“So we think, or we would have staid,” answ’erod the men. 

Barhrr. “And I can not endure this drunken rioting.” 

Meiu Tliero is no reason why thou shouldst ; and it may bring thoo into dif- 
ficulties. “ If I were in thy place, I would put an end to it,” said the elder of 
the two. 

“ I dare not do that," replied the barber. 

“Things arc not as they were, and thou art master in thy own bouse,” said 
the men. 

“I will follow your advice,” said the barber, and went back into the room. 
“What is tho matter with those gentlemen, that they are gone off so sud- 
denly?” said the bailiff. 

And the barber answered, “I am of their mind. Such rioting is unseemly, 
and does not suit my house.” 

Bailiff. “So, sol and is this your answer?” 

Barber. “Yes, indeed, it is, Mr. Bailiff. I like a quid house.” 

This dispute did not please tho honorable company. 

“We will bo quieter," said one of them. 

“Wo will behave well,” said another. 

“Como, come, let u.s all bo friends,” said a third. 

“Bailiff, another flask!” said Christian. 

“lla, nelghborsi I bavo a room of my own. We will leave tho barber in 
peace,” said tho bailiff. 

“ I shall bo very glad of it," answcrwl Uio Iwirbcr. 

“But tho pari.sh business is forgotten, and Uic landlord's rights, neighbors!” 
said old Abi, who was thirsty yet. 

“ Follow me, all who aro true men,” said the bailiff, threateningly,— muttering 
“ donner and wetter,” and looking fiercely round tho room. lie said good-bye to 
nob<Mly, and clapped tho door after him so furiously, that the room shook. 

“Tlus is shameful I ” said the barln?r. 

“Yes; it is shameful,” said many of the men. 

“It is not right,” said young Meyer. “I, for one, W'ill not enter the bailiff’s 
house.” 

“Nor 1,” added Laupi. 

“Tho devU, nor II" said Reynold. “I remember yeslenlay morning. I 
stood next to him and Amor, and saw liow It was,” 

Tlic neighbors looked at each otlier, to seo what they should doj but most 
of them sat down again, and staid whei^ they were. 

Only Abi and Christian, and a couple of blocklieads more, took up tho bailiff’s 
empty cans, and went after him. 

Tho bailiff was looking out of his window, down tho street, which led to tho 
barber's house, and as nobody followed at first, he was vexed at himselC 

“ What a lame ox I am ! It is almost noon, and I have done nothing yet. 
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The w^ine U drunk ami now they laugh at me. I haro blabljed to thorn like a 
child, and let niystdf down, as if I had boon one of them. Now, if I had really 
meant well by those fellows ; if I had really desired to servo the parisli; or, if 
I had only kept up tho appeanmeo of it a little better, I should have succeeded. 
Such a parish as this will (Liuco after any cunning piper, who can only persuade 
thorn he means well by them. But times Imve been only too good for mo. In 
tlic old squire's time, 1 led tho parish alx>ut like a he>goat Ever since I have 
been buUifT, it has l>eon my pastime and delight to abuse them, tease them, and 
master tliern ; and oven now I mean to do so more than ever. But then, I must 
and will keep them at a distance. Shaking hands and lowering one's self; ask- 
ing advice, and ac!ting like everybody's brother-in-law, does not do, whore peo- 
ple are so well knoYm. Such a man os I am, must quietly act for himself; only 
employ such people as ho knows, and let the parish alone. A herdsman does 
not ask advice of his oxen, and yet I have been fool enough to do so U>-duy.'’ 
Now came tho men with tlm empty cans. 

Are you alone? Would not tho dogs come with you?” 

“ No, not a man,” answered Abl 
Bailiff. “ That is going a good way.” 

Christian. “ I tliink so too.” 

Bailiff. ** I should like to know what they ore talking and consulting to- 
gether. Christian, go and seek the other cans.” 

Christian. “ There ore none left there.” 

Bailiff. Blockhead I It's all one for that. If thou findest none, get thyself 
shaved or bled, and wait to listen to what they say. If thou bringest mo any 
nows, I will drink with thee till morning. And thou, Loli, go to tho mason's 
old cumrado, Josepli, but take care that no one observes thee, toll him to come 
to me at noon,” 

“Give mo another glass first, I tun thirsty,” said Loli, “and tlien I'll run like 
a greyhound, and be back again in a twinkling.” 

“Very well,” said the bailiff, and gave him one. 

Tlicsc two went off, and the bailiffs wife set some wine Iwfore the others. 

Chapter xt. — well-laid plots op a rogue. 

The bailiff himself went, in some perplexity, into the next room, and considered 
how he sliould manage matters when Joseph came. 

“lie is faithlofjs, that I may depend upon, and cunning os the devil. He has 
dmnk away several crowns of his master’s money ; but my demand is a great 
one. He y^tII be afraid, and not trust me. It is almost noon. I will offer him 
as much as ten crowns. If ho will do as I bid him, within three weeks all the 
plaster will fall off the building. I shall not grudge ten crowns,” said tho bailiff; 
and as he was s]>eaking thus to himsclC l^li arrived, with Joseph behind him. 
Tlicy did not come together, that they might excite less suspicion. 

“ Good day, Jowpli 1 I suppose thy master docs not know that thou art here.” 
Joseph on.swerod, “ He is still nt tho hall, but he will come back at noon. If 
I am at work again by one o’clock, he will never miss me.” 

“Very well. I have something to say to thee, Joseph. Wo mu-st be ulono,” 
said the bailiff; amt taking him into the inner room, he shut tho door and lx>lted 
It Tlierc were bacon, vegetables, wine, and bread, upon the table. The Imiliff 
placed two chairs by tho table, and said to Joseph, “Thou wilt miss thy dinner; 
sit down and eat it with me.** 
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“”With all ray lioart,” anawored Joseph — sat down, and said, **Mr. BoUlS^ 
what ia it you want? I am at your scr\'ico.” 

The bailifl’ answered, “To thy good health, Joseph!” drank, and then con* 
tinned the conversation. “Try these vegetables: they are good. Why dost 
tljou nut help thyself? Thou bast hard times enough with thy master." 

■Joseph. “True; but it will bo better when ho has work at the hall.” 

“ Thou art a tool, Joseph I Thou mayest easily imagiuo liow long 
tlmt will la.sh 1 wish him joy of it; but bo is not tlie man for such a thing. 
He has never had tlio management of any thing of the sort ; but he w'ill trust 
all to thee, Jof*eph.” 

Jo9tph. “Maybe so.” 

Batliff. “ I foresaw that, and therefore wished to speak to thee. Tliou const 
do me a great favor.” 

Joseph. “ I am all attention, Mr. Bailiff. Here’s luck to my master,” {drink' 
ing.) 

“ It .<^hall not be for nothing, mason,” said the bailiff, and helped him again to 
the vegetables. “ I should 1)6 very glad if the foundation of the church, which 
is to bo of hewn stone, were got from the quarry at Schwendi." 

jMfjdu “ Potz blitz, Mr. Bailiff! It can never be I T1)0 stone is bad, and 
goo<l for nothing, os a foundation — " 

Bailiff. “0 the stone is not so bad: I have often seen it u.sed. It is good, I 
say, Joseph ; and it would be a great pleasure to me if this quarry were to bo 
opened again.” 

Joseph. “ It can not be done, Mr. Bailiff.” 

Bxiiiff. “I will bo grateful for the service, Joseph." 

Joseph. “ Tho wall will bo down in six years if it bo built of this stone.” 
B'lUff. “ I c.an’t hoar tliat That is a fooli.sb story." 

Joseph. “ By G it is true 1 There are two dung-heaps next the wall, and 

the stables drain post it Tho stone w'ould rot away like a fir plank.” 

Bailiff. “ After all, what is it to thee, whether tho wall bo gowl or not, in ten 
years? Dost thou fear that the squire can not make* a new one? Do what I 
say, and thou mayst expect a good handsome present” 

Joseph. “That is all very w'cU. But what if the squire should find out that 
the stone U not good.” 

Bailiff. “ How should he find it out? There is no fear of that" 

“ He know^s more about things than any body would believe. But 
you know him better than I.” 

Bailiff. “ lie w’ill understand nothing about this.” 

Jos<^ph. “ I almost think so myself; for the stone looks very well on the out- 
side. and is very good for some purposes.” 

Biiliff. “Give mo thy hand upon it, that thy master shall use the stone out 
of this quarry. If thou wilt, thou shaft have five crowns for thyself.” 

Joseph. “ It's a good sum, if I had only hold of it” 

Bailiff. “ I am in earnest hy G ! I will give thee five crowns, if thou wilt 

do it!” 

Joseph. “Well, there you have my word, Mr. Bailiff; and ho stretched out 
hLs hand and pledged it him. It shall be done, Mr. Bailiff. Why should I 
troubU myself about the squire?” 

lUxiliff. “ One word more, Joseph. I have a bag full of stuff, from an apothe- 
cary *s s!io|), whldi a gentleman gave me. They say, tliat when it is mixed with 
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the lime, the mortAr sticks to a wall like iron. But these pcntlomen are such 
queer folk.s, that one cun not trust thorn about onj thing. I would rather not 
try it Hrst on a building of my own.” 

Josfph. I can manage that for you. I will try it on a comer of a neighbor’s 
house.” 

Bailiff. “It is of no use to try it in such a small way. 'UTietlier it .succeeds 
or fails, one is at no certainty. There is no knowing how it might do on a larger 
scale. I should like it to bo tried on the church, Joseph! can not it be done?” 
Jtx*T*K “Is it necessary to put much of it into the lime?” 

Bailiff. “ I think about two pounds to a barrel” 

Jo*tpK “Then it will be ea-sy enough.” 

Bailiff. “ Wilt thou do it for me?” 

Jiy^ph. “Yes, that I W'ill.” 

Bailiff. “And if it should tail, say nothing about it?” 

Joseph. “It can not fail, so as to signify; and, of course, one should say 
nothing about it!” 

Bailiff. “Thou wilt find the stuff at my house, whenever tliou art ready fbi 
it; and a glass of wine with it” 

Joseph. “ I will not foil, Mr. Bailiff. But I must go now. It has struck 
one. Hero’s my thanks U> you,” said he, taking up his glass. 

Bailiff. “Thou hast nothing to thank me for yet Keep thy word, and thou 
shalt have the five crowns.” 

“I will do my part, Mr. Bailiff,” said Joseph, getting up and putting by his 
chair. “ My iKsjt thanks to you” — and ho drank off his parting glass. 

Bailiff. “Well, if thou must go, good-bye, Joseph; and remember our agree- 
ment" 

Joseph went away, and, ns he was gr»ing, said to himself “Tliis is a strange 
fancy of his about the stone ; and still stmuger about the stuff in the lime. It’s 
n fine way to try a thing, to begin u|>on a clmrvh. But^ at all cvent«, I'll get 
hold of the money; and I can do ns I like afier^*ard.” 

“TliiR has turned out vorj' well,” said the bailiff to himself. “Better than I 
expected, and for half the money. I should have prf>raisod him ten crowns, ns 
easily as five, if he had understood how to make his bargain. I nm well pleased 
that the thing is set a going. Xo, no! one should never despair. 0 that the 
wall w'ere but already above the gmund ! Well, patience ! on Monday they will 
begin to prepare the stone. Poor mason ! Tliy wife has cooked up a pretty 
mesa for thee.” 

Cn.KPTER XII. — DOMESTIC n.\PPINES.S. 

The msison Loonnid, who had goiM? up to the hall early in the morning, was 
now come back to his wile. 

Slie had been very busy in getting her Saturday’s work done, against her 
husl>and's return. She had combed tlio children, made them tidy, mendwl their 
clothes, cleaned up the little room, and, whilst she was at work, had taught 
them a song. “You must sing it for your dear foUior," said she; and the chil- 
dren gladly learned any tiling wliich would please their father, when he came 
home. Whilst they were working, and without any trouble or loss of time, 
without book, they sang it after her till they knew it 

When their father came home, the mother w'elcomed iiim ; and then she and 
the childrtm King; 
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HMTM1I7 fvwt ! wbo bttt ibe pow*r~ 

Borrow, paio, tnd ear* controUiof, 

O’ar tbo au/T’ror’i aackUat hour. 

To Uirow a imdiaai baom ooaaollnf : 

Weary now of eara and riot, 

CWaaiaaa ebaiifot, without real ; 

Haavonljr qoiot ! 

Com aod reifn within my breast. 

The tears c&ine into LeonanTs ejea, as the children and their mother san^ so 
liappiljr together, to welcome him. “God bless you, my darlingsl God bless 
thee, tny love I” said ho to thorn, with great emotion. 

“ My dear husband," answered Gertrude, “ it is heaven upon earth to seek for 
peace, do wlmt is right, and wish for little." 

/^eon. “ If I have ever ei^oyed an hour of that happiness which peace of 
mind brings, I owe it to tbee. TUI my last moment I wUl thank thco for saving 
me ; and these chUdron wUl bo grateful to thee for it, after thy death. 0, my 
dear children! always do wliat is right, and follow your mother, and you wUl 
prosper." 

Gtr. “ How cheery thou art to-day, Leonard!" 

Leon. “ I have gone on well with Amor." 

Ger. “Ah! God be thanked for it, my dear husband." 

Ijeon. “ He is a man who lias not his equal. How chUdish it was in me to 
bo afraid of going to him." 

Gfr. “ And how wise we have been at last, love. But come, tell me how it 
nil was." And as she sat down by him, and took out the stocking she was knit- 
ting, he said to her: — 

Chapter ihl— a proof that Gertrude was dear to her iicsnAXD. 

Leonard. “ Ir thou sittest down in such state, as Uiou dost to thy Bible on a 
Sunday evening, I must prepare to teU thee a great deal" 

Gertrude. “Every thing! thou must teU me every thing, love!" 

I^eon, “Yes, if thou hadst time for it; but, Gertrude, dear, it is Saturday, 
when thou art always so busy.” 

Ger. [Smiling) “ Look about thee !" 

Leon. “Ah I is every thing done already?” 

Lise, “ She has been very busy, father ; and Enne and I have helped her to 
Hean up. Is not that right?" 

“ It is, indeed, right," answered the &ther. 
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'*But aow b^in to toll mo,” said Gertrude. 

Leon. ” Arner asked me my fulher’a name, and the street where I lived, and 
the number of my hotiso.” 

Gtr. “ 0, tliou art not telling it right, Leonard ; I know ho did not begin so.” 
Leon. “ And why not, darling? What wouldst thou have?” 

Ger. “ First, thou wouldst make Ihy bow to him, and he w'ould take notice 
of theo. How did he do that ?” 

Leon. “Thou little conjuror; thou art right I did not begin at the begin- 
ning." 

Oer. “I told theo so, Leonard.” 

Leon. “ W ell, tlten, os soon as be saw me, he asked whether I was still afraid 
of him. I made a bow, as well as I could, and said ' Forgive me, gracious sir.* 
He smiled, and ordered a Jug of w'ino to be set before me." 

Oer. “ Come now, tliis is quite a different beginning. Well, wort thou ready 
enough to drink the wine? no doubt I" 

Leon. "No, wife, I was as shamefaced as a young bride, and would not 
touch it But he did not let it pass so. *1 know you can tell what go<xl w'ine 
is,’ said he, ‘help yourself’ I poured out a little, drank his heaitli, and tasted 
it — but he looked at me so steadily, that the gloss shook in my hand." 

Ger. "What it is to have a tender conscience, Leonard! It had got into thy 
fingers. But thou wouldst recover thyself^ 1 suppose." 

Leon. "Yes, very soon. Ho wa.s very kind, and said, ‘It is very natural 
tliat a man who works hard slmuld like a glass of wine. It does him good too. 
But it is a misfortune when, instead of taking one glass to refresh himself^ he lets 
wine make a fool of him, and thinks no more of his wife and children, nor of his 
old age. This is a great mutfortune, Leonard.’ 

Wife! I felt it strike through my heart as he said tins; but I took courage, 
and answered, ‘That by unlucky clrcum.stances I had got so entangled, that I 
did not know how in t!io world to help mysc^lf; and tlmt I had not, in oil that 
time, drunk one glass with n merry heart’ " 

Ger. “ And didst tliou really got through all that?” 

Leon. " If he had not been so very kind, I could not have managed it” 

Ger, “And what did he say next?” 

Leon, “ ‘Tliat it was a misfortune that poor folks, when tliey were in trouble, 
generally got hold of people they should avoid as the plague.’ I could not help 
sighing; and I think he observed it, for he went on, very kindly: ‘If one could 
only teach good people this, before they loam it by sad experience! — a poor 
man is half saved, if he can only keep out of the cbws of these blood-suckers.’ 
Soon afterward he went on again: ‘It goes to my heart, when I think how often 
the poor will go on suffering llie greatest misery, and have not the sense and 
courage to tell their situation to those who would gladly help them, if they only 
knew how tilings were. It is really unpardonable to think how you have let 
yourself be ensnared, day after day, by the bailiflf, and brought your wife and 
children into such trouble and danger, without once coming to me, to ask for 
help and counsel Only consider, mason, w*hat would have been tlio end of all 
this, if your wife liod had no more sense and courage than you.’ " 

Ger. "And did he say all this before ho asked after the number of thy 
house?” 

Leon. "Thou hearest how it was.” 

Ger, "Thou didst not mean to tell me all this in a hurry, didst thou?" 
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I^eofU “Why, indeed, I Uiink it would have been more prudent not. Tlion 
wilt grow too proud for me; because thou hast liiwi so much courage.” 

Gtr, “Thiukost thou so, my good master? Yes, indeed, I will plume my* 
self upon tills us long as I live ; and os long as it does us any good. But what 
said Arner bt.*jride8 ?” 

lAon. *' Ilo began to examine mo about the building. It was well I had not 
forgotten every thing. I had to reckon it all up by measuremont, and set down 
every item for carrying lime, and sand, and stone.” 

Gtr. “ Didst thou make no mistake at all in the reckoning?” 

JjKon. “ No ; not this time, love." 

CtT. “God be thanked for it.” 

LeoTL “ Yes, indeed, God be thanked." 

Ger. “Is every thing ready now?” 

J>on. “Yes; all will very soon bo ready. Guess now much ho has given 
me in hand, said he, (shaking the money in a bag.) It is long since I heard the 
sound of so much silver.” Gertrude sighed. 

Leon. “ Do not sigh now, my dear wife, we will be prudent and saving; and 
wc shall cerUiinly never come into the sumo distress again.” 

Ger. “God in heaven has helped us." 

Leon. “Yes; and many more in the village besides ns. Only think; Amor • 
has chosen out ten fathers of families, w’bo were poor and in want, as day- 
laborers at this building; and be gives each of them twenty -five kreutzers a 
day. Thou shouldst have seen, Oortrude, how carefully ho chose them all out” 
Ger. “0, tell rao how it all was?” 

Leon. “Yes; if I could remember I would.” 

Ger. “ Try what thou const do, Leonard.” 

Leon. “Well then; be inquired after all the fathers of families who w’ere 
poor; how many children they had; how old they were; and what property or 
help they had. Tlicn he naked which were the worst ofli and had the most 
young ehlldrcn; and said to me, twice over, ‘If you know of any body else, 
who is in trouble, os you were, tell me.’ I thought of Uubel Rudi, and he has 
now work for a year certain.” 

Ger. “ Thou didst very right not to let him suffer for having token thy 
potatoc'H." 

Leon. “I can never bear malice against any poor man, Gertnide; and they 
are terribly ill off. I met Rudi, near the potato hole two days ago, and pre- 
tendetl not to see him. It went to my heart, he looked such a picture of want 
ami misery; and, thank God, we have always yet had something to cat” 

Ger. “ Thou art quite right, my dear hnslmnd ! but still it can not be a help 
to anyl>o<ly to steal; and tlie poor who do so, are only doubly wretched.” 

/✓on, “True; hut when people arc very hungry, and see food before them, 
and know’ how* much of it must go to w'nste in the hole, and that even the cattle 
have enough to eat; — O Gertrude! it is hard w’ork to let it lie there and not 
touch it,” 

Ger. “ It is very hard ! but the poor man must loam to do it, or he will be 
wretched indeed.” 

Ijeon. “ Oh, who could punish him for it ? who could ask it of him again ?” 
Ger. “God! — lie who requires this from the poor man. gives liim strength 
to do it, and leads him on, through trouble, and want, and the many sufferings 
of bis situation, to tltat self-denial which is required from him. Believe mo, 
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Leonard, God helps the poor man in secret, and gives liim strength and under- 
sUmding to bear, and to sud'er, and to endure, what appears almo.st incredible. 
And, wlien it is once gone through, with an approving conscience, Lwnard, then 
it brings happiness, indeed ; greater than any one can know, who has had no 
occasion to practice self-denial." 

Leon. “I know it, Gertrude. I know it by what thou hast done. I am not 
blind. I have often seen how, in the greatest need, thou couldst still trust in 
God and be content. But few are like thee in trouble, and there are many who, 
like me, are very weak creatures, when want and distress are heavy upon them; 
and therefore I always think, that more should be done, to provide all the poor 
with work and food. I think too, that they would then all be better than they 
now are, in the distraction of their poverty, and of their many troubles." 

Ger. “ 0 my love ! that is not the state of the case. If nothing were want- 
ing but work and gain, to make the poor happy, they would bo easily helped. 
But it is not so. Both rich and i)oor must have their hearts well regulated 
before they can be happy. And more arrive at this end, by means of trouble 
and care, than through rest and joy. If it were not so, God would willingly let 
us all have joys in abundance. But since men can only know how to bear 
prosperity, and rest, and joy, when their hearts have been trained to much self- 
denial, and are become steadfast, firm, patient, and wise, it is clearly necessary 
that tlmre should be much sorrow and distress in the world ; for without it, few 
men can bring their hearts into duo regulation, aud to inward peace ; and, if 
these be wanting, a man may have work or no work, he may have abundance or 
not, it is all one. The rich old Meyer has all he wants, and spends everj' day in 
the tavern : but for all that, ho is no happier than a poor man w'ho has nothing, 
works hard all day, and can only now and then have a glass of wine in a corner." 
Leonard sighed. Gertrude was silent for a short time. Then she continued : 
“ Hast thou seen whether the men are at work ? I should tell thee, that Joseph 
has again slipped away to the tavern.” 

Ijcon. ” That looks ill I lam sure the bmliff must have sent for him. Ho 
goes on very strangely. Before I came home, I went to them at their work, 
when he was just come back from the tavern ; and what ho said made me un- 
easy. It is not his own thought then.” 

G>tr. ** What was it ?" 

Leon. ” He said tiro stone out of the quarry at Schwendi was excellent for 
the church wall ; and when I told him the great flint stones, which lay near in 
heaps, wore much better, he said, ‘ I should always be a fool, and not know my 
own business. The wall would be nmch better and handsomer of Schwendi 
stone.’ I thought, at the time, he said it with a good intention. But ho began 
so suddenly about the stone, that it seemed very strange ; and if ho has Iroen 
with the bailiff, — there is certainly something more in it The Schwendi stone 
is .soil and sandy, and not fit for such work. If it should bo a snare laid for 
me!" — 

Ger. "Joseph is not a man to depend upon, be careful about him.” 

Leon, " They will not take mo in, this time. The squire will have no sand- 
stone in the wall." 

Ger. " W'hy not ?” 

Leon. " Ho says that sandstone where there are dung heaps and stable 
drainage will decay, and be eaten up with saltjrotre.” 

Ger. " Is that true ?” 
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“Yes. When I was from home onco, I worked at a building, 
where they wore obliged to take away a very good foundation of tliLa kind of 
stone.” 

Gtr. “To think of his understanding it so well!” 

/A>n. “I was surprised myself; but ho understands a great many things. 
Ho asked me where the best sand was. I Kiid, near tho lower mill. ‘Tliat is 
ver}* far to fetch it, and up the hill too,' answered he: *We must be careful of 
men and cattle. Do you not know of any nearer?’ I said, there certainly was 
very goo<l sand in a meadow near the church ; but it was private property, and 
w'o should have to pay for the hole ; and could go no way but through the 
meadow, w'hcro we must make a road. ’Tliero is no harm in that,’ said he. ‘It 
i.s belter than fetching sand from the mill.’ I must tell thee one thing more: 
As he wa.s spt'aking of the sand, a servant came from the squire of Oberhofen, 
and I thought then, that I ought to say I would not detain him, but come auotlicr 
time, lie laughed, and said : * No, mason, I like to finish what I am about ; and 
when I have done, I see what any body else wants from me. But it Is like you, 
to bo taking leave. It is a part of your old wa3ra, which you must give up— to 
be so ready at every opportunity to leave your business and work.’ 

“I lookc<i like a fool, wife; and heartily wdslicd I had kept my tongue quiet, 
and not said a word about coming another time.* ” 

“It was partly thy own lault, indeed!" said Gertrude; and at that moment 
somebody called out at the door: “ Holla! is nobody at homo?” 

CnAPTEB XIV. — UEAN SELHSHKESS. 

The mason opened tlio door, and Margaret, the sexton’s daughter-in-law, and 
the bailin"s niece, camo into the room. As soon as she had very slightly saluted 
the mason and his wife, she said to him : “ You will not be for mending our old 
oven, now, 1 suppose, Leonard!" 

Ij<onard. “Why not, neighbor? Does it want any thing done to it?” 

Margaret “Not just now. I only ask in time, that I may know w*hat to 
trust to.” 

Leon. “You are very careful Margaret; but there was no great need to be 
afraid." 

Marg. “Ay! but times change, and people with them.” 

Leon. “Very true. But one may always find plenty of people to mend an 
oven.” 

Marg. “That is some comfort, at all events.” 

Gertrude, w'bo had been silent all this time, took up tho cleaver to cut some 
liard rj e-bread for supper. 

“That is but black bread,” said Margaret; “but you will soon have better, as 
your husband is become builder to tlie squire." 

“You talk foolishly, Margaret. I shall be thankful if I have enough of bread 
like Uiifl, all my life;" said Gertrude. 

Marg. “But w’hite broad is better; and you will find it so. You will now 
Ike a baililTs wife, and your husband, Mr. Bailiff; but it will be a bad thing for 
us.” 

Leon, “What do you moan by your sneers? I like people to speak out; if 
they have any thing on their minds, and dare sny it.” 

Marg. “Ay, mason! and I dare ssiy it, if it comes to that. My husband is 
the sexton’s son, and since the church was first built, it was never hoard of be- 
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foro, but that hia people had the preferenco, when there was anj thing to bo 
done at it I’* 

Lforu “Weill what more?’* 

Mar<]. “Why, now, at this Tory moment, the bailin' has a list in his house, 
in wliich more than a dozen blockheads, out of the village, arc marked out to 
work at the building of the church, and there is not a word said of the scxlou’s 
people." 

Leon, “But, neighbor I what have I to do with it? Did I write out the list?' 

Uarg. “No, you did not write it out, but 1 suppose you dictated it." 

Zeon, “It would be a fine thing for me, indeed, to dictate his own list to the 
squire." 

Marg. “01 we all know that you go every day to the hall ; and you havo 
certainly been there again today ; and if you had only told him how it was be- 
fore, things would have gone on in the old way. 

Leon. “You are mistaken, Margaret, if you think so. Amer is not the man 
to let things go on in the old way, if he can mend them by a new one." 

Marg. “Wo see how it is I" 

Leon. “And he means to help the poor and needy, by giving them work." 

Marg. “Yes! ho means to help all the blockheads and bc^arly rabble.” 

Leon. “AH poor folks are not rabble, Margaret; and it is not right to talk 
sa No one knows what may happen to himself before bo dies." 

Marg. “No; and therefore everybody should look after his own bread; uud 
it is no wonder we are troubled to be so forgotten." 

Leon. “Ah, Margaret I it is a very different thing. You have good property, 
and live with your father, who has the best situation in the village ; and you 
havo no need to work for your bread like us poor folks." 

Marg. “You may say what you wiU: every one is vexed when he thinks a 
thing belongs to him, and another dog comes and snatches it out of his mouth." 

Leon. “ Don't talk of dogs, Margaret, when you are speaking of men, or you 
may find one that will bite you. But if you think the situation belongs to you, 
you are young and strong, and a rare talker; you can manage your own aflhir, 
and take it to the place where you may be helped to your right" 

Marg. “ Many thanks, Mr. Mason, for your fine piece of advice." 

Lwn. “ I can give you none better.” 

Marg. “ One may find an opportunity to remember the service. Farewell, 
Leonard.” 

Leon. “ Farewell, Margaret It is all 1 can do for you." 

Margaret went away, and Leonard to his men." 

Chapter rv. — ^thb wise goose lays an eoo; oh, a blunder which costs 
A glass op wine. 

Leonard had no sooner left the hall, than Amor sent tlio list of day-Liborcrs 
which he had written out, by Flink, bis huntsman, to the bailiff, witli orders to 
give them all notice. 

Tlie huntsmnn brought the list to the bailiff before noon ; but fonnerly, all 
the ^rriiinga which came from the hall, were directed “To the honorable and 
discreet, my trusty and welI*beloved Bailiff Tliiinmel in Bomial,” ^^*id on this, 
there was only, “To the Bailiff Hummel in BonnaL" 

“ What is that d.amned Spritzer, Iho secretary, about, that he docs not give 
me my right title?’’ said the bailiff to Flink, as he took the letter. 
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But Uic huntemaa answered; ** Take care, boilifT, what you say. The equiro 
directed the letter himself.” 

liaihff. “ That’s not true. I know the writing of that powdered beggar tho 
secretary !" 

Flink shook his hood, and said: ‘‘You are a bold nmn. I saw the 
squire write it, with my own eyes, and I stood by him in thu room w'hilst he 
did it” 

Bailiff. “Tlieo I have made a damned blunder, Flink! Tho words escaped 
me. Forgot them, and come into the house, and drink a gloss of wine with me." 

‘^Take cure Uic next time, baililTI I don't like to make mischief, and will 
pass it over for once,” said Flink, going witli tho bailiff into tlio house. 11c set 
his sliort guD in a comer, drank one glass, and then went away. 

The bailiff opened the paper, read it, and said: ^‘Tliese are all mere block- 
heads and beggars, from first to la.st Bonner I what a buainesa Uiis is! Not 
one of my own people, except Michael. 1 am not even to recommctid a day* 
lalK>rer to himl And here 1 am to give them all notice to-day. It will be hard 
work for mo— but I will do it. It is not evening all day long. Truly, I will 
tell them of it, and advi»j them all to go on Monday to the hall, to return thunks 
to the squire. He does not know one of these fellows. It must l>e the mason 
who has recommended lliem to him. ^Vllen they arrive at tliehall, on Monday, 
all in tatters, some witliout shoes, others without bats, and stand before the 
squire, I shall wonder if ho docs not say something I can turn to use.” Thus 
he laid his plans, dressed himself, and took up tho list to aeo how they lay near 
each other, that ho might not go roundabout 

Hul)ol Kudi was not the next to him; but ever since bo had gained tho 
meadow from his father by a lawsuit he kept as much as bo could, away from 
his house, on account of certain uneasy thoughts which occurred to him, when 
he saw these poor people. “ I will go first to these folks,” said be, and went up 
to their window. 

ChAPTBR XVt — THE DKATn-BKD. 

TIurel Rrm was sitting with his four children. It was only three months 
since his wife’s death, and now his mother lay djdng upon a bed of straw, and 
said to Rudi: “I wish thou wouldst collect some leaves this afternoon, to put 
into my coverlid; I am very cold.” 

BtuU. ” Oh, mother! as soon as over the fire in the oven is put out, I will go.” 

Mnthtr. “Hast thou any wood left, Rudi? I think not, for thou canst not 
leave mo and the children, to go into the forest — alas, Rudi, I am a burtlien to 

theor 

Rudi. “ My dear mother, do not say that thou art a burthen to mo 1 Oh, if 
I could only give thee whut thou hast need of! Thou art hungry and tliirsty, 
and nmkest no complaint. It goes to my heart, mother!” 

MoihtfT. “ Bo not make thyself unhappy, Rudi. Thanks bo to God, my pain 
is not severe — he will soon relieve it, and my blessing will repay thee what thou 
hast tlone for me.” 

Riuiu “ 0 mother, my poverty was never such a trouble to mo as now, when 
I can give thee nothing, and do nothing for thee. Alas I thou sufferest from 
sickness and misery, and sharcst my wants.” 

Mrdhtr. “ When wo draw near our end, wo want little on earth, and wliat wo 
do want, our hetivcnly Fatlicr supplies. I thank him, Rudi ; for he strengthens 
me in my approaching hour.” 
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Budi. (WcopiDg.) "Dost thou think then, moUior, Uiat thou wilt not 
recover?" 

MoOifr. “ Never, Rudi ! it is most certain." 

liudi. ‘‘Gracious heaven I ” 

Mother. " Take comfort, Rudi I I go into a better life." 

Budi. (Sobbing.) Alas, alas!" 

Mother. ‘‘Do not grieve, Rudi! Thou hast been the joy of my youth, and 
the comfort of my old age. And now I thank God that thy hand will soon close 
my eyes I Then sludl I go to God, and I will pray for thoo, and all will bo well 
with theo for over. Think of me, Rudu All the suflerings and ull tlio troubles 
of this life, if they are well borne, end in good, All 1 have undergone comforts 
me, and is as great a blessing to me, as any of the pleasures and joys of life. 
I thank God for the gladsome days of my childhood ; but when tho fruit of life 
ripens for liarvest, and when the tree drops its leaves before its winter sleep, — 
then are the sorrows of life hallowe<l, and its joys but as a dream. Think of 
me, Rudi I — all thy suOerings will end in good." 

Budi. “Oh, mother I dear mother!" 

Mother. “Yet, one thing more, RudL" 

Bvdi. “What, mother?" 

Mother. “ Ever since yesterday it has lain like a stone on my heart. I must 
tell thee of it, RudL" 

Rudi. “What is it, dear mother? ” 

Milker. “Yesterday I saw our little Rudeli creep behind my bed, and eat 
roasted potatoes out of his bag. He gave some to his sisters, and they also ate 
th^ potatoes, which must have been stolen. Rudi, they could not bo ours 1— 
or the boy would have thrown them upon tho table, and called his sisters loud* 
ly ; and he would have brought me some of them, as he had done a thousand 
times before. Oh, how it used to gladden my heart, when he 6ew towards me 
with something in his band, and said, so fondly to me : “ Kut, eat, grandmoUier ? " 
Rudi, if this darling child should become a thief! 0, this thought bos been a 
sad W'ciglit upon mo since yesterday. W'here is he ? bring him to mo— I will 
speak to him.” 

Rudi ran quickly, sought tho boy and brought him to his mother's bed-side. 

Tlie mother, with great difficulty, raised herself up, for tho last time, turned 
toward the boy, took both his hands in hers, and bent forward her weak, dying 
head. 

The little fellow wept aloud. “Grandmother! what is it you wish? you are 
not dying yet I 0, do not die yet, grandmother." 

She answered in broken words: “Yes, Rudeli, I must certainly die very 

soon." 

“ 0 my God I do not die, grandmother," said the boy. 

Tlio sick woman lost her breath, and was obliged to lie down again. 

Tho boy and his lather burst into tears — but slie soon recovered herself) and 
said: 

“ I am better again, now that I lie down.” 

And Rudeli said : “ And you will not then die now, grandmother ? ” 

Mother. “Say not so, my darling! I die willingly; and shall then go to a 
kind father I If thou couldst know, Rudeli, how happy I am, that I shall soon 
go to Him, thou wouldst not be so sorrowful." 

Budeli. “I will die with you, grandmother, if you must die! " 
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Mother. “ No, Rudcli, thou must not dio with me. If it be the will of God, 
thou must live a lonjf time yet, and grow up to be a good man ; and when thy 
fiither is old and weak, thou must be his help and comfort Tell mo, Rudeli, 
wilt thou follow after him, and be a good man, and do what is right ? Promise 
me thou w'ilt, my lovol” 

liudeli. “ Yes, grandmother, I will do what is right, and follow after him.” 
MoOur. “ Rudeli, our Father in heaven, to whom I am going, sees and hears 
all that w'c do, and what wo promise. Tell me, Rudeli, dost thou know this, 
and dost thou believe it ?” 

JRucUU. “Tea, grandmother I I know it, and I believe it” 

MoOier. “ But why didst thou tlicn eat stolon potatoes, yesterday, behind my 


bed?” 

JRudeli, “ Forgive me this once, grandmother; I will never do so again. For- 
give me 1 I will certainly never do so again, grandmother.” 

MoQier. Didst thou steal them ?” 

Rudeli. (Sobbing.) "Yes, grandmother, I did I" 

Mother. “ From whom didst thou steal them?” 

Rudeli. ” From the ma — ma — son.” 

Mother. “ Thou must go to him Rudeli, and beg him to forgive thee.” 

Rxideli. “ 0, grandmother, for God’s sake ! I dare not” 

Mother. “ Thou must Rudeli ! that thou mayst not do so another time. Thou 
must go, without another word I and for heaven’s sake, my dear child, if thou 
art ever so hungiy', never take any thing again. God will not forsake any of 
us. Ho provides for alL 0, Rudeli, if thou art ever so hungry, if thou hast no 
food, and knowest of none, yet trust in God, and do not steal any more.” 

Rudeli, “Grandmother, I will never steal again. If I am hungry, I will 
never steal again.” 

Mother. “ Then may the God, in whotn I trust, bless thee, and keep thee, my 
darling I” She pressed him to her heart, wept, and said : “Thou must now go to 
the mason, and beg his pardon ; and, Rudi, do thou also go with him, and tell 
the mason, that I too beg his pardon; and that I am veiy sorry I can not give 
him back the potatoes. Tell him I will pray for the blessing of God upon what 
lie has left, I am so grieved ! They have so much need of all they have — and 
if his wife did not work so hard, day and night, they could not possibly maintain 
their own large family. Rudi, thou wilt willingly work a couple of days for 
him, to make it up.” 

Rudi. “ I will, indeed, dear mother, with all my heart” 

As he spoke, the bailiff tapped at the window.” 


Chapter xvii. — the sick W’Omax’s behavior. 

Axd the sick w’oman knew him by his cough, and said: “0 Rudi! hero is the 
bailiff I — I am afraid tlio bread and butter thou art preparing for me are not paid 
for.” 

Rudi. “ For heaven’s sake, do not distres.s thyself mother. It is of no conse- 
quence. I w’ill work for him ; and, at harvest time, reap for him, as much as ho 
likes.” 

“Alas! he will not wait,” said the mother; and Rudi w’ent out of the room 
to the bailiff. 

The .sick woman sighed to herself, and said: “Since this affair of ours, God 
forgive him, the poor blinded creature, I never see him without a pang. And to 
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think that, at my last hour, ho mast come and talk under my window. It is tho 
will of God that I should forgive him, entirely and immediately, and overcome 
my last resentment, and pray for his soul — and I will do so.” 

“0 God, thou hast overruled the whole affair. Forgive him. Father in 
heaven, forgive him." She hoard tho bailiff talking loudly, and started. ** Alas I 
he is angrj'l 0 my poor Kudi! it is owing to mo that thou ait in his power I” 
Again she heard his voice, and fainted away. 

Rudeli sprang out of the room to his father, and called him: “Father, come, 
come I I .think my grandmother is dead.” 

And Rudi exclaimed: “Gracious heaven 1 Bailifi^ I must go into tho room.” 
“Much need of that,” said tho bailiff. “It will be a great loss, truly, if the 
old witch should be gone at last.” 

Rudi heard not what he said, but rushed into the room. 

Tho sick woman soon recovered hersolf| and as she opened her eyes, she said : 
“Is he angry, Rudi? I am sure he will not wait.” 

Rvdi. “ No, indeed, mother I It is some very good news. But art thou quite 
recovered ?” 

“ Yesl" said the mother, and looked at him very earnestly and moiumfully, — 
“What good news can this man bring? what dost thou say? Dost thou wish 
to comfort mo, and to suffer alone ? He has threatened thee.” 

Rtidi. “ I do assure tliee it is not so, mother. He has told me that I am to 
be a day-laborer, at the building of tho church, and the squire pays every man 
twenty-five kreutzers a day, wages.” 
iloiher. “ Lord God I Can this be true ?” 

Rudi, “Yes, mother, it is indeed I And there is work for more than a whole 
year.” 

MoUter. “Now I shall die more easy, Rudi. Great God, thou art merciful! 
0, be so to the end 1 And, Rudi, be thou sure, that the greater our want, tlie 
nearer is his help." 

She was silent for a while, and then said again, “ I believe it is all over with 
me I my breath g^ws shorter every moment — we must part, Rudi — I will take 
leave of thee." 

Rudi trembled, shuddered, took off his cap, and knelt down by his mother's 
bed, folded bis hands, raised bis eyes to heaven, and tears and sobs choked his 
speech. 

Then said his mother: “Take courage, Rudi! I trust in an eternal life, 
where we shall meet again. Death is a moment which pa.sses away — I do not 
fear it — I know tliat my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at tho latter 
day upon the earth : and though, after my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God: whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall be- 
hold, and not another.” 

Rudi had now recovered himself, and said: “Give mo thy blessing, mother 1 
If it be the will of God, may I soon follow thee to eternal life." 

Then said his mother: “Hear me, heavenly Fatlier, and grant thy blessing 
upon my child 1 Upon this, the only child whom thou hast given mo, and who 
is so dear to mo 1 Rudi, may my God and Saviour be with tliee, and as ho 
showed mercy unto Isaac and Jacob, for their father Abralium’s sake, so may ho 
show mercy unto thee, abundantly, for the sake of my blessing; that thy heiut 
may rejoice and be glad, and praise his name.” 

“ Hear mo now, Rudi 1 and do us I say. Teach thy children regularity and 
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mdustry, tlmt they may never come to want, nor grow disorderly and idle. 
Teach them to hope and trust in Almighty God, and to bo kind to each other in 
joy and in sorrow. So will it l>e w'oll witli them, oven in poverty. 

“Forgive the bailifT; and, when I am dead and buried, go to him, and tell 
him that I die inciiarity with him, and if God hears my prayer, he will yet do 
well and com© to the knowledge of him.seH before ho must depart hence.” 

After a pause, Uio mntlier twiid again: “Rudi, give me my two bibles, my 
prayer-books, and a paper, which is lying under my handkerchief, in u little 
box.” 

And Rudi rose from his knees and brought them all to his mother. 

Then she said: “Now bring all the cliildren to me.” He brought them from 
the table, where they were sitting weeping, and tliey all knelt down by her bed- 
side. 

Tlien she said to them: “Weep not so, my children! your heavenly Father 
will support and bless you — you arc very dear to me, and I grieve to leave you 
so poor, and without a mother. But hope in God, and trust in him, whatever 
may befall you; so will you always find in him, more than a father's help, or a 
mother's kindness. Rememl)er me, iny darlings! I have nothing to leave you, 
but 1 have loved you tenderly, and I know that you love me also. My bibl^ 
and mj prayer-books arc almost all I have left, but do nut think them triftes, 
my children ! — Tliey have comforted and cheered me, a thousand times, in roy 
troubles. Let the word of God be also your comfort and your joy ; and love 
one another; and help and advise one another, as long ns you live; and be 
honest, true, kind, and obliging, to all men — so will you pass well through life. 

“ And thou, Rudi, keep the great bible for Betheli, and the smaller one for 
Rudeli ; and the two prayer-lw>oka fur the little ones, for a remembrance of me. 

“1 have nothing fbr thee, Rudi! but tliou needest no remembrance of me — 
thou wilt not forget mo." 

Then she called Rudeli again to her: “Give me thy hand, my dear child I Bo 
sure thou never stealest again.” 

“ No indeed, grandmother, believe me I I will never take any thing from any 
body again,” said Kudeli, with burning tears. 

“And I do believe thee, and w’Ul pray to God for thee,” said the mother. 
“See, my love, I give thy father a paper which the pastor, with whom I lived 
servant, gave me. When thou art older read it, and think of mo, and be good 
and true.” 

It was a certifleato from the late pastor of Eich.statten, that Catharine, the 
sick w’oman, had served him ten years, and hclptNi him, indeed, to bring up his 
children, after the death of his wife; that all hud been intrusted to Catliarinc; 
and that she had looked after every thing most carefully. Tl»e pastor thanked 
her in it, and said tliat she had been as a mother to his children, and he should 
never forget the assistance she had been to him iu his difficulties. She had also 
earned a considerable sum of money in his service, which she gave to her 
decca.‘«*d husband to buy the meadow, which the bailiff had afterward taken 
from him by a law suit 

After she had given Rudi this paper, she sai<l: “Tliero are two good shifts 
there. Do not put either of them on mo wiien I am buried — the one I have on, 
is gCKMl enough. And wheti I am dciui, lot my gow n and my two aprons bo cut 
up for the children.” 

Soon afterward, she added: “Ix>ok carefully after BethoU, Rudi! She is such 
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a delicate child ; and always let tlie children bo kept clean, and well washed and 
combed; and every year let them have spring herbs to sweeten their blood; 
they do them so much good. And if thou ennst manage It, keep a goat for 
them, during the summer — Betheli can take care of it now. It grieves mo to 
think that thou wilt be so solitary, but koep up thy courage, and do what thou 
canst. Tliis work at the church will bo a great help to thee — 1 thank God for 
it” 

The mother was now silent, and the children and their father remained for a 
time upon their knees, praying. Then they stood up, and Kudi said to hU moth- 
er : “ Mother, I w'UI now go and get the leaves for thy coverlid.” 

She answered : ” Tliere is no hurry for that, Rudi ! The room is wanner now, 
thank God ! and thou must go to the mason's with the child.” 

And Rudi beckoned Betheli out of the room, and said: “Watch thy grand- 
motlier carefully, and if any thing happens to her, send Annoli after mo. 1 shall 
be at the mason’a” 

Chapter rviu. — a poor bot asks pardon por hatino stolen potatoes, 

AND THE SICK WOMAN DIES. 

And he took the little one by the hand, and went with him. 

Gertrude was alone in the house when they arrived, and soon saw that both 
the boy and his father had tears in their eyea “What dost thou w’ant, neigh- 
bor Rudi? Why art thou weeping? Why is the little fellow weeping?” said 
she, kindly taking his bond. 

“Alas, Gertrude? I am in trouble,” answered Rudi. “I am come to thee, 
because Rudeli lias taken potatoes out of your heap. Yesterday his grand- 
mother found it out, and he has confeased it — forgive us, Gertrude. 

“ His grandmother is on her death-bed — she has just taken leave of ua And 
I am so wretched, I scarcely kt»ow what I am saying — Gertrude! she begs thy 
forgiveness too— -I am s<jrry I can not pay thoo back now; but I will willingly 
work a couple of days for thee, to make it up. Forgive usl — Tlio boy did it 
Irom hunger.” 

Gertmde, “Say not another word about it, Rudi; and thou, dear little fel- 
low I como and promise mo never to take any thing from any body again.” Slip 
kissed him, and said; “Thou hast an excellent grandmotherl only grow up as 
pious and as good as she is.” 

RtulAL “Forgive me, Gertrude! I will never steal again.” 

Ger. “ Xo, my child, never do so again. Thou dost not yet know how mis- 
eral)le and unhappy all thieves become. Do so no more; and if thou art hun- 
gry. come to mo instead, and tell me. If I can, I will give thee something to 
eat.” 

Riuli, “I thank God, I have now got work at the building of the church, 
and 1 hope hunger will never lend him to do any thing of the kind again.” 

(Ttr. My husband and I were very glad to hear that the wiuire had fixed 
upon tliee as one.” 

Ritdi. “And I am so glad that my mother has lived to have this comfort I 
Tell thy husband, I will work under him honestly and truly, and bo there early 
and late ; and I shall bo very glad to allow any wages, to pay for the potatoes^” 

6^tr. “Say nothing of lliat, Rudi. I am sure my husband will never take 
it God be praised, we are now much hotter off, on account of this building. 
Rudi, I will go with thoo to thy mother, as she is so very ill.” 
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Sbo fillcKi Rudeli’s pocket with apples, and said to him one© more : “ Remem- 
ber, my dear chikl, never to take any from any body again ; ” and she 
then went with Kudi to his mother. 

And ns he was collecting some leaves under a nut-tree, to Ul his mother’s 
coverlid, Gertrude helped him — and then went with him to her. 

Gortnide spoke kindly to the sick woman, took her hand, and wept 

“ Dost tuou w(H'p, Gertrude?" said the grandmother. “It is we who sliould 
weep. Hast thou forgiven us? " 

Gcr. “0, do not talk of forgiveness, Catharine! Your distress goes to my 
heart, and still more tliy goodness and carefulness. Thy carefulness and hon- 
esty will certiiiuly bring down the blessing of God upon thy children, Catliarine.” 

Catharine. ITost Ujou forgiven ua, Gertrude? ” 

Ger. “ Say no more about that, Catharine. I only wish I could do any thing 
to give thee case, in thy sickness." 

CatK “TIjou art very good, Gertrude, and I thank thee; but God will soon 
help me. Rudeli, hast thou asked her pardon? Has she forgiven thee?" 

Hiideli. “Yes, grandmother: see how good slie is." Uo showed her his 
pocket full of apples. 

“ How very sleepy I am," smd the grandmother. “Hast thou asked her for- 
giveness properly?" 

• Jiud. “ Yea, grandmother, with my whole heart." 

CafK “A slumber creeps over mo, and my eyes grow dim. I am going, 
Gertrude! " said slio sofUy, and in broken words. “There is one thing more, I 
wish to ask thee ; but I don’t know wbethcr I dare. This unforttmato child has 
stolen from thee — may I ask thee, Gertrude, when — I am dead — those poor — 
desolate children — they — ore so desolate" — she stretched out her hand— {!ier 
eyes were already closed,) “may I — hope — follow her — Rud" — she expired, 
unable to finish. 

Rudi thought she had only dropped a-sleep, and said to the children : “ Do 
not speak a wonl, alie is asleep. 0, if she sliould yet recover! " 

But Gertrude thought it was death, and told Rudi bo. 

How he and all tlio little ones wrung their hands in anguish, I can not de- 
scribe. Reader! let me be sllont and weep— for it goes to my heart to tliink 
how man, in the dust of cartli, rii>ena to immortality ; and how, in the pomp 
and vanity of the world, he decays witliout coming to maturity. Weigh then, 
O man, w'eigh the value of life, on the bed of death ; and thou who despiw^t 
the jxior, pitiest and dost not know him — tell me whether he can have lived un- 
happy, who can thus die ! — But I refrain. I wish not to teach you, 0 men ! I 
only wish you to open your eyes, and see for yourselves, what really is liappiness 
or misery, a blessing or a curse in thLs world. 

Gertnide comfortecl poor Rudi, and told him the last wish of his excellent 
mother, w'bieh, in his trouble, he had not heard. 

Rudi took her by the hand, confi<lingly — “ What a sad affliction it is to lose 
my dear mother! How good she was 1 I am sure, Gertrude, thou >\nll remem- 
ber her wish.” 

Ger. “ I must have a heart of stone if I could forget It, I will do wdiat I 
can for thy children.” 

Budi “God w'ill repay the© what thou dost for us." 

Gertrude turned toward the window, wiped the tears fVom her face, raised 
her eyes to heaven, and sighed deeply. Then she took up Rudeli and his sis- 
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ters, one after the other, kissed thorn with warm tears, prepared the corpse for 
the grave, and did not go homo till she bad done every thing which was neces- 
sary. 

ClUPTEU XU.— GOOD SPIRITS COMFORT, CHEER, AND SUPPORT A MAX, BCT 
ANXIETY IS A COXTIXCAL TORMENT. 

The bailiff, after he had been to Rudi, proceeded to the other day*lalx)rcr8. 
And first he went to Jogli Bar. Ue found him splitting wood, and singing and 
wliistling over his chopping-log; but when bo saw the bailiff, he looked up in 
astonishment: “If you are eouio for money, bailiff, I have none.” 
liailiff. “Thou art singing and whistling like a bird in a granary, llow 
canst thou bo without money ? ’* 

Bar, “ If crying would bring bread, 1 should not bo whistling. But, in good 
earnest, what do you want I ” 

Bailiff. “ Nothing ; but to tell thee, that thou art to be a helper at the build- 
ing of the church, and to have twenty-five krouizers a day.’* 

Bar. “ Can that be true ? ’* 

Bailiff. “ It is, indeed. Tliou must go up to the hall on Monday.’* 

Bar. “ If it is really true, I am very thankful for it, Mr. Bailiff. You soe 
now that I might well be singing and whistling to-day.'* 

The bailiQ' went away, laughing; and said to himself; “I never know what 
it is to bo as merry os this beggar." 

Bar went into tito bouse, to his wife. “Keep up a good heart, wife. I am 
to be day -laborer at the building of the church I " 

Wife. “It will bo long enough before thou hast such a piece of luck. Tliou 
hast always a bag full of hope, but not of bread." 

Bar. “Tlierc shall be no want of broad, when once I get my daily wages." 
^Vife. “But there may bo w'ant of wages." 

Bar. “No, cliUd, no I Arncr pays his laborers well. No fear of that." 
Wife. "Art thou joking, or can it be true about tbe building? " 

Bar. “The bailiff has just been here to tell mo to go on Monday to the hall, 
with Die other laborers w*ho are to work at tlio church ; so it can not well miss." 

Wife. “ Heaven be praised, if it prove so: if I may hope to have one com- 
fortable hourl " 

Bar. “Thou shall have m.'iny a one. I am as light-hearted as a child about 
it. Thou wilt no longer scold me, when I come home laughing and merry. I 
will bring thee every kreutzer, as fast as I get it I sliould have no pleasure in 
life, if 1 did not hope that the time would yet come, when tliou shouldst tliink, 
with joy, that thou hast a good husband. If thy little property was soon lost 
In my hands, forgive me. God willing, I will yet make it up to thee." 

Wife. “I am glad to see thee merry; but I am alwoys afraid it Is from 
thoughtlessness." 

Bar. “What have I neglected? or what have I done tliat was wrong?” 
Wfe. “ Nay, I do not accuse thee of that ; but thou art never troubled when 
we have no bread.” 

Bar. “ Would my being troubled bring ua broad ? " 

Wife. “ Do what I will, I can not help it: — it always makes me low." 

Bar. “Take courage, and cheer up, wife. It makes things easier." 

Wife. “Thou hast never a coat to go up to the hall in on Monday." 

Bar. “ Oil, then I will go in half of one. Thou always findcst something to 
fret about," said he; and went oft’ to his log, and split w’ood until dork. 
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From him, the bailiff went to Laupi, who was not at home; so he left tho 
message with liugli, bis neighbor, and w'ont on to Hans Loemonm 

Chapter xx. — foolish gossiping leads to idleness. 

He was standing at his door, staring around him, saw the bailiff at a distance, 
and said to himself: “Now we shall have some news.'* “ What brings you this 
way, Mr. Bailiff?" 

Baiiiff. “I am in search of thoo, LeemaniL" 

Leemann, " It is doing me a great honor, Mr. Bailiff — but toll me, how is tho 
mason's wife going on ? Is she as pert as she was yesterday in tlie chureh*yard ? 
What a witch she was, bailiffl " 

Bailiff. “ Thou must not say so now. Thou art to bo helper to her husband." 

L^mann. "la there no other nows, that you come to me with such a talc?” 

Bailiff. “ Nay, it is true enough, and I am come, by the squire's orders, to 
tell thee of it." 

Leernann. “ How did I come to this honor, Mr. BaililT? " 

Bailiff. “ I think it must liave been in thy sleep," 

lAcmana. “ I will awake, however, if this be true. What time must one go 
to the work ? ” 

Bailiff. “ I suppose in a morning." 

Leemann. “And in an affemoon too, I fancy. How many of us are there, 
Mr. Bailiff? " 

Bailiff. “Ten." 

Leemann. “I wonder who they arel Tell me." 

The bailiff told him all tho names in order. Between every one I^mann 
guessed twenty others — not such a one? nor such a one? — “I am losing time," 
said tho bailiff at last, and went on. 

Chapter ixi. — ingratitude and envy. 

From him, the bailiff went to Jogli Ixmk. He was lying on the stovo-l)ench, 
smoking his pipe. His wife was spinning, and five half naked children were 
sprawling around. 

Tlie bailiff told his measage in few word.s. 

Lenk took the pipe out of his mouth, and answered : “ It’s a wonder that any 
good thing comes to rael I have always been far enough out of the way of 
such luck, till now." 

Bailiff. “And many others with thee, Lenk." 

Lenk. “Is ray brother amongst tho day -laborers?" 

Bailiff. “ No." 

Lenk. “Who arc the others?" 

The Imiliff told him their names. 

Lenk. “ But my brother is a far betlcr workman than RudI, or Bar, or Marx. 
I say notliing of Kriecher. On my life, there is not another amongst the ten, 
except myself who is half so good a workman. Bailiff, can not you manage to 
get him in?" 

“I don’t know" said the bailiff; and cutting short the discourse, he went 
away. 

Lenk’s wife, who was at her wheel, said nothing till the bailiff was out of 
hearing; but the conversation troubled her; and as soon ns the bailiff was gone 
s.ie said to her husband: “Thou art thuukloss both to God and man. When 
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God sends thee liulp in thy great distress, thou dost nothing but abuse thy neigh- 
bors, whom ho has also helped.” 

“ I siioll have to work for the money, and not got it for nothing.” 

"Till now, thou hadst no work to get any by." 

LerOc. "But then I had no labor." 

U'l/e. “And thy children no broad.” 

"What hod I more than you?” said tho lazy lubber. Ilis wife was silent, 
and wept bitter tears. 

Chapter xxii. — RBMOR fiE for perjury can not be allayed by ceaity arts. 

From Lonk tho bailifl* went to Kriecber, and aa he was going, came unex- 
pectedly upon Hans WusL t 

If he had seen him in time, ho would have slipped out of tho way; for, since 
Rudi'a affair, the bailiff and Wust never met without feelings of self-reproach ; 
but the bailiff mot him unawares, at the comer of the side street, near tho low- 
er well 

“Art thou there, Wust?” said the bailiff. 

"yes, bailiff,” answered Wust, 

Bailiff. "Why dost thou never como near mo? Hast thou foi^ttcn tlie 
money I lent thee?" 

iru.5f. " I have no money at present, and when I look back, I am afraid I 
have paid too dearly for your money already.” 

Bailiff. “Thou didst not talk in this way, Wust, when I gave it lijce. It is 
serving a man ungraciously,” 

Wwit “Serving a man is one thing — but, serving a man so that ono can 
never have another comfortable hour on God’s earth, is another.” 

Bailiff. “Talk not so, WastI Thou didst not swear any tiling but what 
was true.” 

WusL “So you always say. But I can not but fool in my heart that I 
swore falsely.” 

Bailiff. “That is not true, Wu.stl On my soul, it is not tmc. Thou didst 
but swear to what was read to thee, and it W'as very carefully wordtHl I read 
it to thee more than a hundred Unies, and it appeared to thee in the same light 
aa it did to me, and thou saidst always ‘Yes; I can swear to that!' Was it. 
not so, Wust? And why art thou now fretting about it? But it is only on ac- 
count of thy debt Thou wouldst have me wait longer.” 

Wust. “No, baihff; you are mistuken. If I had tho money, I would pay it 
down this moment, that I might never see your face again ; for my heart smites 
mo whenever I look at you.” 

“Thou art a fooll” s-aid tho bailiff; but his own heart smote him also. 

HuaL "I saw it as you do. for a long time; for it did not come to mo at 
first, that the squire spoke as if he saw it in quit© a diflerent light.” 

Bailiff. “ Thou hast nothing to do with what tho squire said about it. Thou 
didst but swear to the paper that was read to thee.” 

W’twf, “Yea; but he passed judgment according to what he had understood 
from it” 

BaUff. “ If the squire was a fool, let him look after it What is that to thee ? 
He had the paper in his hand ; and if it did not seem clear to him, ho should 
have had it written differently.” 

“I know you can always out-talk me; but that do<» not comfort my 
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consciunee. And at church, on a sacrament day, I am in such a horrible state, 
that I could sink into the earth I 0 bailiff, ?/ould that I had never owed you any 
thing! Would that I had never known you, or that I had died the day before 

I waa forsworn ! ” 

Baiiiff. "For Gods sake, Wust, do cot fret in this way. It is folly. Think 
of all tiie clmimatanccs. We w'ent about it very carefully. In thy presence I 
naked the pastor’s assistant, point-blank : Will Wust have sworn to any thing but 
what is in the paper, supposing he does not understand it right? Dost thou not 
remember his answer ? " 

WfW. “Yes; but still " 

liailif. "Nay, he said those very words; — Wust will not have sworn to a 
hair more than is in the paper. Were not these his words?” 

Wwt. "Yes; but then is it so, because he said it?" 

Bailiff. “ Is it so ? What, art thou not satisfied ? '* 

Wust. "No, bailiff? I will speak out Ibr once. The late pastor’s assistant 
owed you money, os well as myself; and you know what a fellow he wait, and 
how disorderly. It is little comfort to me what such a reckless creature said." 

Bailiff. “His way of life was nothing to tliee. He understood the riglit 
doctrine, and tlrnt thou knowest.” 

Wt«rt "Nay, I know it not But I know he was good for nothing." 

Bailiff. “ But what did tliat signify to tliee? " 
y Wiist. “ Why, for my part, if I know a man has been very wicked and bad 
in one point, I dare not tnist to liis goodness in any other. Therefore I am ofraid 
that this worthless man deceived me, and then what is to become of roe?” 

Bailiff. " Let these thoughts go, Wust ! Tliou hast sworn to nothing but 
what was true." 

"I did so, for a long time; but it’s over now. I can not cheat my- 
golf any longer. Poor Rudi f Wliercvcr I go or stand, I sec him before me. 
Poor Rudi ( how his misery, and hunger, and want, must rise up to God against 
mo! 0, and his children, they are such sickly, starved, ricketty things; and as 
yellow* as gipsies. They were fine, stout, healtliy children; and my ‘ ’• 
tbc meadow from them," 

Bailiff. "I had a right to it. It was as I told thee. And now, Ri 
work at the building of the churcli, and may come round again." 

Wtwrf. “What good can that do me? If I had not sworn, it W’ould be all 
the same to me, whetlier Rudi were rich or a beggar.” 

Bailiff. "Do not let it disturb thee so! I had a right to it." 

Was/. "Not disturb me? If I had broken into his house and stolen all his 
goods, it would trouble me less. 0 bailiff, bailiff! that I sliould have acted thus! 

II is now near Easter again. I w’ish I were buried a thousand feet deep in the 
earth! ” 

Bailiff. "For heaven's sake, Wust, do not go on in this way in the open 
street, before all the people. If any body should bear thee! It is thine own 
stupidity tliat plagues thee. All that thou hast sw’om to was true." 

Wt4.«/. "Stupidity here, stupidity there! If I liad not sworn, Rudi would ^ 
still have bad his meadow.” 

Bailiff. " But thou didst not say it was not his, or that it was mine. What 
in the devil's name is it to thee who has the meadow?” 

WuJti. " It is nothing to me who lias the meadow, but it is that I have sworn 
falsely.” 
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Bailiff. " I tell thee it is not true tliat tliou hast sworn falsely. That which 
thou didst swear to, was true.” 

tl u-vt “ But it was a deceit ! I did not tell the squire how I understood the 
writings and he understood it differently. Say what you will, I know, I feel it 
in myself, that I was a Judas, and a betrayer; and that my oath was a lalse one, 
words or no words." 

Bailiff. “ I am sorry for thee, W ust, tliat thou art so stupid ; but thou art 
ill; thou lookest like one risen from the grave; and wl\pn a man is not well he 
sees things so differently. Compose thyself) Wust Como homo with me, and 
let ns drink a glass of wine together.” 

H’ttsL “ I can not, bailiff Nothing upon earth can cheer me now." 

Bailiff. “Comfort thyself Wust. Drive it out of thy head, and forget it till 
thou art well again. Thou wilt then perceive tliat I was in tiie right, and I will 
tear thy note in pieces. Perhaps it will bo a relief to thee.” 

“No bailiff 1 keep the note. If I must oat my own flesh for hunger, 
I will pay you tliat debt I will not liave the price of blood upon my soul. If 
you have betrayed me, if the pastor’s assistant has deceived mo, perhaps God 
will forgive mo. I did not mean it to turn out so.” 

Bailiff. “Here is thy note, Wust See, I destroy it before thy eyes; and I 
take it on my own responsibility that I was in the right ; and now be comforted.” 

WiMt " Take what you will upon yourself, bailiff, I will pay you my debt 
The day after to-morrow I will sell my Sunday coat, and pay you." 

Bailiff, “ Think better of it Thou decoivest tliyself) upon my life. But I 
must go away now." 

Wttjt “ It is a mercy that you are going. If you were to stay much longer, 
I should go mad before your eyes." 

Bailiff. “Quiet thyself) for heaven’s sake, Wust” They tlien separated. 

But the bailiff, when he was alone, could not help saying to himself, with a 
sigh : “ I am sorry he met me just now. I have had enough before to-day, with- 
out this." He soon, however, hardened himself again, and said: “I am sorry 
for tlie poor wretch ; he is so troubled ! but he is in the wrong. It is nothing to 
him how the judge understood it The devil might take the oaths, if the exact 
meaning of them were to be looked after so sharply. I know that other people, 
and those who should understand the thing best, take oatlis after their own way 
of interpreting them, and are undisturbed, where a poor wretch, who thinks like 
Wust would say ho saw as clear as day that it was a deceit But I wish the.«e 
thoughts were out of my head, they make me uncomfortable ! I will go back 
and drink a glass of wine.” He did so, and then went to Felix Kriecher. 

Chapter xxiii. — a hypocrite, and a suffering woman. 

Felix Kriecher was a man who always had the air of enduring the greatest 
aftlictions with the patience of a martyr. To the barber, the bailiff, and every 
stranger, ho bowed as low as to the pastor ; and lie went to all the weekly pray- 
ers at church, and to all the Sunday evening singing. Sometimes ho got, by 
this means, a glass of wine ; and occasionally, when he was very late, and man- 
ageil well, had an invitation to supper. He took great pains to be in favor with 
•nil the pietists of the village, but could not quite succeed; for he was very care- 
ful not t(^ offend the other party on their account, and this does not suit fanatics. 
They will not let their disciples be well with both sides; and thu.s, notwith- 
stiinding his ap{H»arancc of humi'ity, and all the liyp^icriMcnl arts ho pnicticed 
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and even liis Hpiritaal pride, which genomlly suits fanatica, he was not admitted 
into their set 

"With aM these exterior and ncknowledf^ed qualities, be had some others; and 
though these were onl)’ for secret use in his domestic life, I must now sfx.ak of 
• them. 

To his wife and children he was a devil. In the most extreme poverty be 
still insisted upon having something dainty to eat ; and if ho did not get it, all 
W’ent wrong — the chihlren wore not properly combed and wosliod ; and if he 
could find nothing else to blame, and one of liis little children of four years old 
stared at him, he would Ijeat it, to teach it proper re.«»pcct to him. 

“Thou art a fooll” said his wife to him one day when this had occurred. 
But, though she was quite right, and Imd told him nothing but the simple trutl), 
he kicked her for it; and ns slie was running away from him, she fell by tlm 
door, and made two deep wounds in her head. This frightened the man ; for he 
thought, wisely enough, that a broken head might tell tales. 

And us all liypocrites, w hen they arc alarmed, crouch, and fawrn, and humble 
themselves, go did Kriecher to his wife. lie coaxed her ; and begged and cn* 
4 ^ treated, for God's sake, not that she would forgive him, but that she w*ould 

promise to tell nobody of il. She did so, and patiently endured Ujo pain of a 
very Uid wound, and told the barber and the other neighbors that she had 
^ flillen; but many of them did not believe her. Poor woman 1 she might have 
know'n beforx>lmnd that no hypocrite was ever gratefhl, or kept his word, and 
siiouid not have trusted him. But what do I say? Alas! she knew all this; 
but she thought of her children, and knew* that God only could change his heart, 
and that it was of no use to bo talking about it. She is an excellent woman, 
and it is grievous to tl)iuk how' unliappy he inaki^s her, and what slio sufi'ers 
daily by hls means. She was silent, but prayed to God; and thankiKi him for 
• the afilictious with which he tried her. 

0 eternity I — when thou reveali*st the ways of God, and the blcsscdnc.'ts of 
those to whom he teaches 6toadfastnes.s courage, and patienco, by suffering, 
want, and sorrow — 0 eternity 1 how wilt thou exalt those tried ones who have 
been so lowly here. 

Kriec'her had foigotton the w’ounds, almost before they wore healed, and went 
on as unual. lie tormented and harass<.‘d his wife, without cause or excuse, 
every day, and embittered her life. A quarter of an hour before the IxdlilT 
CJvme, the cat liad overturned the lamp, and wasle<l a drop or two of oU. 
“ Thou stupid creature, thou sliouUlst have taken better care,” said he to his wife., 
with his aocu.stomed fur)'; “thou mayst now sit in the dark, and light the fire 
witli cxjw-duug, thou horned bcxist 1” His wife stiid not a word, but the tears 
plreamed down her checks, and the cliildren cried in the comers with their 
mother. 

At this moment the bailiff knocktKl. “Hush! for heaven's siike, l>e quiet I 
What Is to bo done? Tlie bailiff is at the door,” wild Kriecher, and, hastily 
wiping off Uio ehUdreu’s tears with his handkerchief he threatened to cut them 
in pieces, if ho heard another whimper; then opened the door to the bailiff, 
bowt*d, and said; “What are your commands, Mr. Bailiff?” The bailiff told 
him his errrand, briefly. 

But Kriecher, who was listening at the door, and heard no more •ring, an- 
swered: “('ome into the room, Mr. Bailifl', and 1 will tell my dear w'ifo what a 
piece of good fortune has iK'fallen us.” The bailiff went into the room, and 
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Kriecher said to his wife; “Tlic bailiff lias just brought me the g«x>d news that 
I am to bo one of the day-labori*r8 at the building of the church; and a great 
favor it is, for which I can not bo sufficiently thankful'* 

Tlie wife answered, “Thank God!” and a sigli escaped from her. 
lioiliff. “ Is something the matter with tliy wife? ** 

“Sho is not very well to-day, Mr. Bailifl’” said Kriecher, tlirowing au atigry, 
threatening look lowanl his wife. 

Bailiff. “ 1 must be going on. I wUh her better.” 

Wife. “Good-bye, Mr. Bailiff.” 

Kriecher. “ ilay 1 bog you, Mr. Bailiff, to be so good os to thank the squire, 
111 my name, for this favor.” 

Bailiff. “Thou canst thank him thyself” 

Kriech. “You are right, Mr. Bailiff. It wa.s a great liberty in me to ask you 
to do it I will go to-morrow to the hall It is my duty to do so.” 

Bailiff. “All the othcra aro going on Monday morning, and I think Uiou 
hadst better go with them.” 

Kriech. “ Of course, yes, certainly, Mr. Bailiff. I did not know they were 
going.” • 

Bailiff. “Good-bye, Kriecher.” 

KriecK I am grcjitly indebted to you, Mr. Bailiff. , ' 

Bailiff. “Tliou bast nothing to thank me for.” And he went away, saying 
to him.^lf, “I am much mistaken, if this fellow is not one of the devil's own. 
Perhaps ho is the kind of man to suit mo with the mason — but wlio dare 
trust a hypocrite? I would rather have Sliabon Michel He is a downright 
rogue.’* 

CRAPTBR XIIV. — AN HONEST, JOYFUL, THANKFUL HEART. 

From Kriecher the bailiff went to young Abi, who jumped for joy when lie 
lieartl the good news; and sprang up like a young heifer when it is turned out 
in spring. “I will go and tell my wife, tliat sho may rejoice with me. No! I 
will wait till to-morrow. To-morrow it will bo eight years since we were mar- 
ried. It W'as St. Joseph’s day. I remember it, a.s if it w’ere yesterday. We 
have had many a hard hour since ; but many a happy one, too. God bo tlianked 
for all. To-morrow, as soon as sho wakes, I wull tell her. I wish the time were 
come! I can see just how’ slie will laugh and cry over it; and how sho will 
press her cliildren and me to her heart for joy. O that to-morrow were come! 
I will kill the cock, and boil it in the broth, without her knowing any thing 
about it She would enjoy it then, though sho would be sorry to have it killed. 
No, DO I it will be no sin to kill it fur such a joyfVil occasion. I wU! venture it. 
I will stiy at home all day and make raorry with her and the children. No, I 
will go with her to church and to the sacrament We will rejoice and bo glad; 
and thank God for all his gixKlness,” 

Thus did young Abi talk to liimself, in the Joy of his heart, at the good new.s 
the bailiff had brought him. lie could scarcely, in his eagerness, wait till the 
morrow came, when he did ns he had said he would. 

Chapter xxv. — how rogues talk to each other. 

From Abi the bailiff went to ShalM*n Michel, who saw him at a distance, beck- 
oned him into a corner, bc>bind the house, aud said; “Wliat the deuce art thou 
about now ? ” 
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Bailiff. “A merry-making.” ^ 

Michel “Truly, ihou art a likely fellow to be sent out to invite guests to 
weddings, dances, and merrj’-makings,” 

Bailiff. “"Well, it is nothing dismal, at all events.” 

Mich. “ What then I ” 

Bailiff. “Thou art got into new company.” 

Mkh. “Who are they, and what is U for?” • 

Bailiff. “ Ilubel Rudi, Jenk, Lecmann, Kriceher, and Uarx Routi.” 

Mkh. “Xonsense! Wlmt have I to do with these fellows?” 

Bailiff. “To build up and adorn the house of the Lord in Bonnal, and the 
avails round about it" 

Mkh. “In sober earnest ?” 

Bailiff. “ Yes, by G 1 ” 

Mkh. “ But who has chosen out the blind and lame for this work ? ” 

Bailtff. “ The w*ell and nobly bom, my wise and potent master, the s(|uirc 1 ” 
Mkh. “ Is he mad ? " 

Bailiff. “TTow should I know?" 

♦ Mkh. “This looks like it” 

Bailiff. “ Perhaps it w ould not be tlie worst thing that could happen. Light 
w^ood is easily turned. But I must away. Como to me to-night, I want to 
speak to thee.” 

Mkh. “ I will not fail. Who art thou for next?" 

Bailiff. “Marx Reuti." 

Mkh. “He is a proper fellow for work! a man must be out of his mind to 
choose him. I do n't Wliove he takes a mattock or spado into his hand the year 
thmugh ; and ho is lialf lame on one side.” 

Bailiff. “Wlmt does that signify? Only do thou come to mo to-night." 

Tlic bailiff then went on to Marx Reuti. 

Chapter xxvi. — pride, ix poverty and distress, leads to the most un- 
natural AND llORRIfiLB Dm)S. 

Tins man had formerly been well off, and carried on business for himself; but 
he was now without occupation, and lived almost entirely upon the charity of 
the pastor and some of his relations, who w'cre able to help him. 

In all bis distre.«3s, he always kept up his pride, and o<mcealed, as much as ho 
could, the w'ant and hunger of his family, except from those who gave him ns- 
sistanc'c. 

When he saw the bailiff, he started — I can not say he turned pale, for he wa.s 
always a.s white a.s a ghost. Ho to«>k up the mgs which lay about, and thrust 
them uniler the coverlid of the bed, and ordered the half-naked children to hide 
tjjemsclves directly in the next room. “Lord Jesus!" said the children, “it 
snows and rains in. Only listen wdmt a storm it is I There is no wrindow in 
the room.” 

“Get along, you godless brats! how' you distract me. Do you tliink there is 
no necKl for you to learn to mortify the flesh ? " 

“Wo can not bear it, father! ” said the children. 

“ He w'ili not stay long, you lieretiesi " said the father; and pushing Uicm in, ' 
he fastened the door, and then invited the bailiff* into the house. 

Wlien he had delivered his message, Marx thanked him, and said; “Am I to 
be an overlooker over those men ? " 
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“ What art thou tliinking of| Marx ? ” answered the bailiff. “ No I thou art to 
be a day-laborer with the rest.” 

Marx. “So, Mr. Bailiiri” 

Bailiff. ** It is at thy own choice, if thou dost not like tlio work.” 

Marx. • “In truth, I am not accustomed to any thing of the kind; but, if (he 
squire and the pastor wish it, I can not decline, and will undertake it” 

Bailiff. “ It will rejoice them greatly ; and I think the squire will almost 
send me again to thank thoe.” 

Marx. “ Nay, I do n't mean exactly that ; but, in a common way, I can not 
serve every body as a day-laborer. 

Bailiff. “Then thou hast enough to eat, I suppose.” 

Marx. “ Thank God I I have as yet” 

Bailiff. ** But I know well enough where thy children are.” 

Marx. “ They are dining with my wife’s sister.” 

Bailiff. “ I thought I heard children crying in the next room.” 

Marx. “ There is not one of them in the house.” 

The bailiff heard the cry again, opened the door, without ceremony, saw the 
almost naked children shivering and sobbing with the wind, rain, and snow, 
which same in through the window, so that they could hardly speak, and said : 

“ Is this the place where thy cliildrcn dine, Marx? Tliou art a hound, and a 
hypocrite, and thy damned pride often makes thee act in this way.” 

Marx. “For heaven’s sake, do not tell any body ; do not betray me, Bailiff! 

I should be the roost miserable man in the world if it were known.” 

Bailiff. “Art lliou out of thy senses? Even now Uiou dost not tell them to 
come out'of such a dog-kennel. Dost tliou not see that they are yellow and 
blue with cold? I would not use my poodle in such a way.” 

Marx. “Como out, then, children — but, bailiff for mercy's sake, toll nobody.”- 
Bailiff. “ And all this time, forsooth, thou playest the saint before tlio pastor.*’ 
Marx. “ I beseech you tell nobody.” 

Bailiff. “ Thou art worse Uian a brute. Thou a saint! Thou art an infidel. 
Dost thou hear ? thou art an infidel, for no true roan w*ould act in such a way. 
And why must thou go and tell tales to the priest about the battle which took 
place last week. It roust have been tliou who told him ; for at twelve o’clock, 
when it happened, thou wert going home, post my house, from one of thy holy 
banquets.” 

ifarjr, “ No, on my life I Do not believe it I assure you it was not so.” 
Bailiff. “ Darest thou say so ? ” 

Marx. “God knows it was not so, bailUTt May I never stir from this 
if it was I ” 

Bailiff. “Marx! darest thou maintain what thou sayest before mo to Uio 
pastor's face ? I know more about it than thou thinkest” 

Marx stammered: “I know — I could — I did not begin”— 

“Such a brute, and such a liar as thou art, I never saw in roy life! We un- 
derstand each other now,” said the bailiff ; and he went that moment to the 
pastor’s cook, who laughed till she was half dead at the pious Israelite, Marx 
Renti, and faithfully promised to bring it to the pastor’s ears. 

And the bailiff rejoiced in his heart that, probably, the pastor would give the 
wicked heretic his weekly bread no longer ; but he was mistaken, for the pastor 
had, l>crore tliLs, given him the bread, nut on account of his virtues, but of liis 
hunger. 
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Chapter xxvii. — activity axd ikdcstrt, without a kind axd grateful 

HEART. 

From Mant tlio bniliff wont to tlio la«t of tho number. Tliis wn.H Klonnst, a 
sickly man. He was not yet fitly years old, but poverty and anxiety bad worn 
him out, and tliis day, in particular, ho was in torriblo distress. 

His oldest daughter had, tho day before, hired herself out to service in tho 
town, and hwi showed her lather tho earnest-money that morning, which made 
the poor man very uneasy. 

His wife was with child, and near her time ; and Susan was tho only one of tho 
cliildren who could be any help to them, and now she wa.s to go to service in a 
fortnight. 

Tlie father begged her, with tears in bis eyes, to return the money, and stay 
with him, till afier her mother’s confinement. 

“I will not,” answered the daughter. “Where shall I find anotlier service, 
if I give up ttiis?” 

FaOttr. “ After thy mother is brought to bed, I will go myself into tho 
town, and help tlioo to find another. Only stay till then.” 

Daughter. “ It will be half a year before I can hire myself again ; and the 
serviw I have got is a good one. Who knows how you will help mo? and, in 
short, I will not wait for another attempt” 

Father. “But thou knowest, Susan, that I have done all I coxild for thee. 
Think of thy childhood, and do not leave me in my necessity.” 

Daughter. “ Do you wish then, father, to stand in the way of my happiness ? ” 
FatJier. “Alas! it is not for thy happiness, tliat thou shouldst leave thy poor 
pmrents in such circuimstanoes. Do not go, Susan, I beg of thee. My w’ifo has 
A very handsome apron, it is the last she ha.s left, and she values it very much ; 
it was a keepsake ; but slie shall give it thee, after her confinement, if thou 
wilt only stay.” 

Daughter. “ I will not staj', either for your gifts or your good words. I can 
earn such as that, and better. It is time for me to be doing something for my* 
BC‘IC If I were to stay ten years with you, I should not get a bed and a chest.” 
Fiihtr. “Thou wilt not get these in one half-year. After this once, I will 
not st^k to detain thee. Stay only these few weeks.” 

“No, I will not, father!” answered tho daughter; and she turned away, and 
ran into a neighbor's house. 

Tho father stood there, bent down by anxiety and csirc, and said tu himself: 
“Wliat shall I do in this misfortune? How ahall I deliver such a Job’s mes- 
sage to my i>oor wife ? I have boon very much to blame for not doing my duty 
l»etter by this child. I always passed over ev(*ry thing, because slio worked so 
well. My wife said to me a hundred times: ‘She is so pert and rude to her 
parents ; and if she has to teach her swtera, or do any thing for them, she does it 
so hastily and saucily, and so entirely without kindness and affection, that 
they can none of them ever learn any thing from her! ' But slic works so well, 
we must excuse something, and perhaps it is tho fault of the others, was always 
my answer ; and now I have my reward. I should have remembered that if 
the heart be hard, whatever other good qualities any one may have, they are 
all in vain. One ctin not depend upt)u them. I wi.sb my wife did but know.” 
As the man was speaking thus to hiuiscK^ the bailiff came close up, w ithout 
hU being aware. 
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“ What darest thou not tell tliy wife ? ” said ho. 

Kiena^it looked up, saw the bailifl*, and said: ‘‘Is that you, bailitf? What 
dare I not my tvife ? Susan has hired herself out to K>r^*ico in the town, 
and we have such need of her at homo! But I had almost forgotten to ask 
whut you wanted with mo.” 

Batlff. “If this be the case with Susan, perhaps roy news will be a comfort 
to thee." 

Kienast, “Tliat would, be help indeed.” 

Bailiff. “ Thou art to have work at the building of the church, and twenty- 
five kreutzers a day, wages.” 

Kifnast. “ Lord God in heaven! May I hope for such a help as this? " 

Bailiff. “ Yes, Kienast. It is, indeed, as I tell thee.” 

Kienast. “Then God be praised for h.” Ho turned laint, and hi.s limbs 
sliook. “ I mu.st sit down. Tins joy, in my troubles, has overcome mo." 

He sat down on a log of wood, and loaned against the wall of the linusc, to 
keep himself from falling. 

The bailiff said : " Thou canst bear but little I " 

And Kienast arwwered: “I have not broken my fast to-day.” 

“And so late! " said the bailiff; and he went on his way. 

TItc poor wife, from the house, had seen the bailiff join her husband, and 
groan^Kl aloud. 

“ This is some fresh misfortune I My husband has been like one beside him- 
self all day, and knows not what ho is doing ; and just now I saw* Susan, in the 
next house, liff up her hands in a passion ; and here is the bailiff — what can have 
happimed? There is nut a more unfortunate woman under the sun! So near 
forty, an# a child every year, and care and want and pain all tho time I ” Tims 
dW the poor woman grieve in the house. 

The huslmnd, in the mean time, had recovered himself^ and came td her with • 
such a cheerful, happy free as she had not seen for many a month. 

“ Thou lookest meny' I Dost tliou think to keep it from me tliat tho bailiff 
has been here? " Siud tho woman. 

And ho answered. “ He is come, as it were, from heaven to comfort us." 

“ Is it possible? " said tho woman. 

Kieua.-<t. “Sit down, wife! 1 must tell thee the good nows.” Tlien he told 
her what Stisan had done, and what trouble he bad been in; and bow, now, ho 
was hel{)ed out of all his distress. 

Then he ate tho food, which in his trouble he had leff standing there at noon; 
and he and his wife .sited tears of thankfulness to God, who had thus helped 
them in their distress. And they let Susan go, that veiy day, into service, as 
she wUhe<L 

CnAPTER xxvm . — a Saturday EVE^•I^•o in the house op a baiufp, who is 
A landlord. 

Now came tho bailiff homo from his journey, tired and thirsty. It was late ; 
for Kienast lived up tho hill, two or three miles from the village. 

In the mean time he had had it given out, by his friends, tliat he was not at all 
alarmed by what had« happened yesterthiy; and hod not been so merry and 
jotial os ho was to-day, for a year. 

This made some take cou^ngc. toward evening, to creep quietly to the tavern. 

When It begun to l>e dark, still more came ; and at night, by seven o'clock, 
the tables were almost as full os usual 
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Thus it happens, when a fowler, in autumn, shoots a bird in a cherry-tree, all 
the others, which were pocking at the cherries, fly fearfully and hastily away 
from tlie tree, chirping Uio note of alarm. But, after a while, offe, a solitary 
one at first, perches upon the troe^and, if it no longer sees the fowler, it 
whistles, not Uio sound of danger, but the bold, loud note of joy at finding 
food. At the call of the daring adventurer, the others fiock timidly back again, 
and all feed upon tho cherries, os if the fowler had never fired. 

So it was here ; and thus was Uio room once more filled with neighbors, who 
yesterday, and even Uiis morning, would not Imvo ventured to come. 

In all mischievous, and even wicked deeds, people are always merr}' and 
bold, when llicy ore In a crowd, and when those who give the tone to it arc 
daring and impudent ; and, os such loaders are not wanting in taverns, it can 
not bo denied tliat such places tempt the common people to all wickedness, 
and arc much more likely to load them on to rash and thoughtless detMls, than 
poor simple schools ore to bring them up to a quiet and domestic life. 

The neighbors in the tavern were now tlie bailifT's friends again ; for they sat 
over his ale. One began to say, tliat tho bailiflT was a manly fellow, and that, 

by G , nobody had ever yet mastered liim. Another, lliat Amer was a child, 

and the bailifflmd managed his grandfather. Another, that it was not right ; and, 
by heaven, ho could not answer it to his conscience, thus to cheat the parish of 
tho landlord's right, w'hich had belonged to it ever since the days of Xoah and 
Abraham. Another sworo, that he had not got po&scssion, by thunder! and 
that there should be a struggle for it yet, in spite of all the devils, and a parish 
meeting held to-morrow. 

Then again, one said, there is no need of that, for the bailiff had always over- 
come all his enemies; and would not turn over a new leaf^ either witl^is hon- 
or the squire, or with the beggarly mason. ^ 

Thus did the men go on, talking aitd drinking. 

The bailiff’s wife laughed to herself^ set one pitclicr after another upon tho 
table, and marked all carefully dow’n with chalk upon a board in the next room. 

Now came tho Imiliff home; and he rejoiced in his heart to find the tables 
surrounded by Uie old set. 

"This is hearty in you, my good fellows, not to forsake me,'* said ho to 
them. 

“We are not tired of thee yet,” answered the countrymen; and drank his 
health, with loud shouts and huzzas. 

“There is a great noise, neiglilwrs! We must keep out of trouble; and this 
is Saturday night,” said the bailiff. “ Put the sliutters to, wife ; and put out tho 
lights toward tho street. We had better go into tlio back room. Is it warm, 
wife?" 

Wife, “ Yes, I made a fire Uierc on purpose.” 

Bailiff. "Very well; carry’ all off tho table into the back room.” 

His wife and tire neighl)orB carried the glasses, pitchers, bread, cheese, knives, 
plates, cards, and dice, into the back room; fhom which, if tliey had been mur- 
dering one anotlier, nothing could have been heard in the street. 

“There now, we are safe from rogues and eavesdropj>ora, and from Ilje holy 
sorv’antsof the black man.* But 1 am as thii^ty ns a hound: give mo some 
wine.'* 

* Certain church officer*, who rc{»orte«l diMurhtncct to the poatur, (]iire»|>ectlu!iy enlleil '* lJ.« 
Mack luan'* hy tiw (odleai bwililT 
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Ilifl wife brought Bomo. 

And Christian said: "Is that of. the kind the barber’s dog laps up?" 

BaUiff. ** Yes, indeed, I ’m likely to b© such a fool again 1" 

Chris. “ But what devil’s echomo bad you in your head ? " 

Baitiff. “ByO — , nonet It was mere folly. I had eaten nothing, and did 
not like to drink." • 

Chri’i. ‘‘Whistle that to a dog; perhaps it may believe you: not I." 

Bailiff. “Why not?” 

Chris. “Why not? Because the wine we were drinking smelt of sulphur 
like the plague." 

Baihff. “ Who says so ? " 

Chris. “I, Mr. Uriast I said nothing of it at the time; but when I car- 
ried home the empty jug, it reeked in my nose so that it almost knocked rao 
down. All things considered, you have certainly had some scheme in your 
head to-day." 

BaUiff. “ I know no more than the cliild in the cradle what wine my wife 
sent. Tliou art a fool with thy fancies." 

Chris. “Ay, but you know, well enough, what a fine sermon you made on 
the rights of the land. I suppose you said all that with as little meaning os a 
man has when he takes a pinch of snuff." 

BaUiff. “Hold thy foolish tongue, Christian. The best thing I could do, 
would be to have thee well beaten for up^tting my jug. But I must know now 
Imw they went on at the barber's after 1 left them." 

Chris. " And your promise, bailiff." ' 

BaUiff. “ What promise ? " 

Chris. “That I gliould have wine till morning for nothing, if 1 got to know 
it” 

Bailiff. “But if thouknowest nothing, wouldst thou still be drinking?" 

Chris. “If I know nothing 1 Send for the wine, and you shall hear." 

The bailiff had it brought, sat down by him ; then Christian told him all he 
knew, and more besides. Sometimes ho contradicted himself so burcfiK'cdly, 
that the bailiff perceived it, and called out: “You ddg, do'nt lie so tliat a 
man can take hold of it with his hands I " 

“No, by G— answered Christian, “as true as I am a sinner, everj* hair 
and point of it is true." 

“Como, come," said the 'bailiff, who by this time had had enough, “Shaben 
Michel is here, and I must speak to him;" and he then went to the other table 
where Michel was Ritting. slapped him on the slioulder, and said : 

ClLVPTEH XXIX.— C0!n'IKU.\T10N OF THE CX)XVER8A‘nOX OF ROGUES WITU EACH 

OTHER. 

“Art thou also amongst the sinners? I thought, since thou wert called to 
the church building, thou hadst l>ocome a saint; like our butcher, because ho 
once had to ring a wook fbr the sexton." 

Michd. “ No, bailiff ! My calls aro not so sudden ; but, when I once bepn, 
I will go through with it" 

BaUiff. “ I should like to be thy fiithor confessor, Michel." 

Mich. “Nay, I can not cuns<‘nt to that." 

Bailiff. “ Why not ? " 

Midi. “Because thou wouldst double my score with thy holy chalk." 
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“ ^VouId not tliat suit thee ? ’’ 

Mich. “No, bailiff! I must hare » fatlier confessor wlio will forgive and 
look over sins, and not one wlio will chalk them down against me!” 

Jiailiff. “ Well, I can forgive and overlook sins, as well as another ” 

Mich. “What! sins in thy books?” 

Hail iff. “Trul;*, I ara often obliged to do so; and it is better people should 
think I do it willingly.” 

Mich. “Is that itossible, Mr. Bailiff?" 

“ Wo shall see,” said the bailiff, making a sign to him. 

They went together to the little table, near the Are. 

And the bailiff said: “It ia w'cll thou art come; and lucky for thee.” 

M^:h. “I have great need of luck." 

Bailiff. “So I suppose; but if thou art willing, thou canst not fail to make 
money by this new' place.” 

Mich. “And how must I manage it?” 

Bailiff. “Thou must get into favor with the mason, and seem very huu* 
gry and poor." ^ 

Mich. “ I can do that without lying.” 

Bailiff “Thou must also often give thy supper to thy children, that people 
may think thy heart is os soft as melted butter; and tliy childam must run 
after thee l>are-footed and bare-legged.” 

MicK “There ia no difficulty in that either.” 

Bailiff. “ And when thou art the favorite of all the ten, then comes the true 
work.” 

Mich. “ What is that to bo ? ” 

Bailiff. “To do all that thou canst to make quarrels and misunderstandings 
about the building; to throw things into confusion, and to make mischief betw'een 
the laborers and their masters and the squire.” 

Mich. “There will be more difficulty in that part of the business.” 

Bailiff. “ But it is a part by wliicli thou mayst get money.” 

Mich. “Ay, if it were not for the hope of tliat, a cunning man might give 
such a direction, but only a fool would follow it.” 

Bailiff. “ It is a matter of course, that thou wilt get money by j,^.” 

Mich. “Two crowns in hand, Mr. Bailiff. I must have so much paid down, 
or I will have nothing to do with it.” 

Bailiff. “Thou art more unwnscionable every-day, Michel. I show the© 
how thou mayst get wages for noUiing, and thou wouldst have me also pay thee 
for taking my good advice.” ♦ 

Mich. “ What is all that to the purpose ? Thou w'Ut have mo play the rogue 
in thy sendee, and so I will, and be true and hearty in it; but j>ayiuent in hand, 
that w two crowns, and not a kreutzer less, 1 must have, or thou mayst do it 
thyself.” 

Btiiliff. “ThoudogI thou knowest well enough howto get thy own way. 
There are thy two crowns for thee.” 

Mich. “ Now it is all right, master 1 tliou host nothing to do but to give thy 
orders.” 

Bailiff. “I think thou mayst easily by night break dow’n some of the scaf- 
folding. and knock out a couple of the windows ; and of course thou wilt make 
aw'ay with rop<^ and tools, and such light things us are lying around.” 

Mich. “ Naturally.” 
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Bailiff. “ And it* would be no very difficult affair to carry some of the timber 
over the hill to the river, and send it back ngnin toward Holland." 

^fich. "Xo, nol I can manape that I will lump a great white shirt upon 
a iK>lc, in the middle of the churchyard, that if the watchman, or any of the old 
women in the neighborhood hear a noise, they may fancy it is a gl>oat, and keep 
away from me." 

Baihff. “Thou art a rascally heretic. What a scheme I " 

Mtch, “I will do 30, however; it may servo to keep me from the pillory.” 
Bailiff. “Well, but there U another thing. If thou cans! find any drawings, 
or calciilation.3, or plans of the squire’s, lying about, thou must quietly put them 
out of the way, W'here nobody w’ould think of looking for them, and at night 
mend thy fire with them." 

Mirh. “Very well, Mr Bailiff.’* 

Bailiff. “And thou must contrive so as to make thy honorable comrades in- 
clined to bo meny, and work idly, and particularly when the squire or anybody 
fh)m the hall comes down, and then thou canst wink, as much as to say: You 
see how it is." 

Mich. “Well, I will do what I can. I see plainly enough what thou art 
after" 

Bailiff. “But, of all things, tlio most important is, thRt thou and I should bo 
enemies.” 

Mich. “ V cry true." 

Bailiff. “We will begin directly. Tliere maybe tell-tales here, who will 
talk of how we held counsel secretly together." 

Mirh. “Thou art right.’* 

Bailiff. “ Drink another glass or tw'o, and I w'ill pretend as if I would reckon 
with thee, and thou wouldst not agree. 1 will make a noise about it, thou 
mast abase me, and wo will thrust theoout of the house.” 

Mich. “ Well thought of." He drank what was in the pitcher, and Uieu said 
to the bsuliff, “Come, liegin." 

Tlie bailiff muttered something about reckoning, and then said aloud: “I 
never received the florin.” ^ 

Mich. “Recollect yourself, bailiffl" 

Bailiff. “By heaven, I know nothing of it I Wifel didst thou receive a 
fl<»rin liu«t week from Michel?” 

Wi/f. “Heaven bless us I not a kreutzer.” 

Bailiff. “ It is very strange, (live me the book 1” She brought it, and tho 
bailiff read: “Here it is — Monday — nothing from thee. Tuesday — nothing. 
Wc<lneaday — Didst thou say >t was on Wednesday?" 

Mich. “Yes I’* 

Bailiff. “Hero is Wednesday — look I there is nothing from thee — and on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturdjiy — not a syllable of the florin.” 

Mich. “Tlie devil! I toll you I paid it." 

Bailiff. “Softly, softly, good neighbor — I write down every thing.” 

Mich. “ What the deuce is your writing to me, bailiff? I paid the florin." 
liaiitff. “It is not true, Michel.” 

MicK “ Here’s a rogue, to say I have not paid him I ” 

Bailiff . “What dost thou say, thou unhanged rascal?” 

Some of tho countrymen got up : — “ He has given the bailiff tho lie, wo beard 

him, ” 
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Mich. “ No, I did not. But I paid the florin.” * 

Men. ** What dost tliou say, thou knave, tlxat thou didst not give him the 
lie? "We all heard it” 

Bailiff. “ Turn the dog out of the room.” 

Michel *took up a knife, and called out: “Let any one who touches me look 
to it.” 

Bailiff. “Take the knife away from him.” 

They took the knife from him, turned him out of the room, and sat down 
again. 

Bailiff. “ It ’s well ho is gone. Ho was only a spy of the mason’s.” 

Countrymen. “By G , so he was. "We are well rid of him.” 

Chapter xxx. — continuation op the conversation of rogues with each . 

OTHER, in a different STYLE. 

Bring us some more wine. Bailiff! wo will drink on the strength of the 
harvest, and let you have one sheaf out of every ten for a measure of wine. 

Bailiff. “You will not pay me soon, then.” 

Countrymen. “ No; but you will have heavier weight for that” 

Tlie bailiff sat down witli them, and drank to their hearts’ content, on the 
strength of the future tithe. 

Now their mouths were opened, and there arose from all the tables a wild up- 
roar of oaths and curses, of di.ssolute, idle talk, of abuse and insolence. They 
told stories of licentiousness and theft, of blows and insults, of debts they had 
cunningly escaped paying, of lawsuits they had won by clever tricks, of wicked- 
ness and riots, which for the most part were false; but, alas! too much was 
true. How they had stolen from the old squire’s w’oods, and fields, and tithes — 
and how their wives wiiincd over their children — how one took up a prayer- 
l)ook, and another hid the jug of wini in the chaff and straw. Also of their 
boys and girls, — how one helped his father to cheat his mother, and another took 
part with tlie mother against the father — and how they had all done as much or 
more when they were lads. Then tliey got to talking about old Uli, wiio had 
been caught in such fool’s talk, and cruelly brought to the gallow’s : but how he 
had prayed at last and made a holy end of it. And how’, w'hen he had confe.ss- 
ed, (though, ns every body knew, but half) still the hard-hearted pastor had not 
saved his life. * 

They were in the midst of this history of the pastor’s cruelty, when the bnilifT s 
wife beckoned him to come out “ Wait till we Ixave finished the story of the 
hanged man,” was his answer. 

But she whispered in his ear : “ Joseph is come.” , 

Ho replied : “ Hide him soinewiiere, and I will come soon.” 

Joseph had erept into the kitchen ; but there were so many people in the 
house, that the bailifl’’s wife was afraid of his being seen. She put out the light 
and said to him : “ Joseph ! take ofl’ thy shoes, and come after me into the lower 
room. My husband will be with thee directly.” 

Joseph took his shoes in his hand, and followred her on tip-toe into the low'er 
room. 

He had not waited long, liefore the bailiff came to him, and said : “ "What dost 
thou want so late, Joseph ?” 

Joseph. “Not much! I only want to tell you I have ordered all about tlie 
stone.” 
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• Bailiff. ** I am glad of it, Joseph.” 

Jiiseph. “The roaster wan talking to-day of the wall, and said that the flint 
stone, hard by. was very good — but I told him ho was a foc»l, and did not know 
his ow'ri business; and that tlio wall would look much liandsomer, and moro 
polisliod, of Schwendi stouo. lie answered not a word ; and 1 went on to say 
that, if he did not use Schwendi stone, it w'ould bo a loss to him.” 

Bailiff. “Did ho resolve upon it?” 

Joseph. “Yes, he did, immediately. W'e are to begin with it on Monday.” 
ButVijf. “ The day-laborers are all going^lo the hall on Monday.” 

J^srpK, “They will be back by noon, and busy with the stuflf in the lime. 
It is ns good as mixed.” 

• fladiff. “Tliat is all right and well; if it were only begun — thy money is 
ready for thee, Josc*ph.” 

Jotrph. “1 nm in groat want of it just now, bailiff.” 

Biiiliff. “ Come on Monday, when you have begun with Um quarry. It is put 
aside for thee.” 

JosepK “ Do you suppose I shall ngt keep my word ? " 

Bailiff. “Nay, I can trust thee, Joseph.” 

Jos'pfL “Tlien give mo three crowns of it, now. I should like to get my 
now boots, at the shoemaker's, for to-morrow ; it is my birth-day, and I dare 
not ask the master for any money.” 

Bailiff. “ I ctin not well give it thee now; come on Monday evening.” 
Joseph. “ 1 see how you trust me. It 's one thing to promise, and another 
to perform. I thought I could depend upon the money, bailiff" 

Bailiff. “On ray soul thou shall have it.” 

Joseph, “ Ay, I see how it is.” 

Bailiff. “It will bo time enough, on Monday.” 

Joseph, “llnilifl'! you slmw mo, plainly enough, that you do not trust mo; 
and I will make bold to tell you, tlial 1 fear, if tlic quarr)* is once opened, you 
will not keep your word wdlh mo.” 

Bailiff. “ Th'is is too bad, Joseph I I sliall most certainly keep my word with 
thee.” 

JosepK “ I do not believe it. If you will not give it me now ; U is all over.” 
Bailiff, “Canst thou not manage w*ith two crowns?” 

Josejih. “No I I must have tlirec; but then you may depend upon having 
every tiling done.” 

Bailiff. “Well, I will give thee Uiem: but tliou must keep thy word.” 
Jateph. “ If I do not, I give you leave to call mo the greatest rogue and 
thief upon the earth.” 

The baillflT.now called his wife and said; “Give Joseph three crowms.” 

HLs wife took him aside and said : “ Do not let him have tliem.” 

Bailiff. “ Do ns I bid thee, without a word.” 

Wifr. “ Bo not so foolish I Thou art in liquor and wilt repent to-morrow.” 
Biiliff. “Answer mo not a word. Three crowns tliis moment I Dost tliou 
hear what I say?” 

His wife sighed, reached the money, and threw it to the bmliff. He gave it 
to Joseph, and said: “Thou wilt not, .surely, deceive me.” 

“Heaven forbid 1 what dost thou take mo for, bailiff?” answered Joseph. 
And he went away, counted over his three crowna and said to him.self: “Now 
I liavo my reward in my ovn\ hands, and it is safer there than in tlio bailiff 's 
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chest. He is an old rogue, and I will not be his fooL The master may now • 
take flint or blue stone for me.” 

The bailifT 8 wife cried for vexation, over Uie kitchen fire, and did not go again 
into the room, till post midnight 

The bailifT too, as soon as Joseph was gone, had a foreboding that ho had 
overreached himself^ but ho soon fonjot it again, amongst his companions. Tlio 
riot of the drinkers lasted till ufler midnight 

At last the boilifT’s wife came out of tlte kitchen, into the room, and said: *'Jt 
is time to break up now' ; it is past%iidnight, and Easter Sunday.” 

“ Easter Sunday I” said the fellows, streUdied themselves, yawned, and got up, 
one after the other. 

Tliey tottered and stumbled along, catching hold of the tables and w'alls,\nd • 
went with difficulty home again. 

“Go, one at once, and make no noise,” said the wife, “or the pastor and his 
people will get hold of you, and make you pay the fine." 

“ Xay, we had better keep our money for drinking." answered the men. And 
the wife added : “ If you see the w'atcUinun, tell him there is a glass of w'iuo 
and a piece of bread for him here.” 

They had scarcely got out of the house when the watcliman appeared before 
the alehouse wrindows, and called out: 

“All guod people h«ar my ivaminj, 

*Tu oae o’clock. »nd a doudy morninf.'* 

The bailiff’s wife understood his call, and brought him the wine, and bade 
him not to tell the pa.stor how late they had l>een up. - 

And now she helped her sleepy, drunken husband off with his shoes and 
stockings. 

And she grumbled about Josepli's crowns, and her Imsband's foolishness. 

But he slept and snored, and took notice of notliing. And nt last they both fell 
aslec'p, on the holy evening l>efore Ea.‘«ter. 

And now, thank God, I have no more to relate about them, for some lime. 

I return to Ix?onard and Gertrude. 

What a w'orld is thisl A garden lies near a dog-kennel, and in the samo 
field an offensive dungliill and sweet nourishing gra.ss. Yes, it is indeed a won- 
derful w’orld ! The beautiful jMislurc itself, without the manure W’hich we throw 
upon it, could not pro<luce such delicious herhago. 

Chapter the evemxo before a sabbath in the house of a good 

MOTHFR. 

Oertrudf. wa.s now alone w’iih her children. The oveuis of tho week and 
the approach of the Sabbath filled her heart. ^ 

Thoughtfully and silently she prej>an'<l the supf^r, and took out of tho chest 
her huslinnd’s, her children's, and her own Sund.ay clothes, that nothing miglit 
distract her attention in the nK>nnng. And when slie Imd arranged every thing, 
slie sat dow'n at tho table W'ith her children. 

It was her custom every Satunlay, when the time for evening prayer came, to 
impress upon their hearts the recollection of their various failings, and of all tho 
events of tho week which might bo of consequence to them. 

And this day she W’as particularly alive to the goodness of God toward them 
throughout tlie week, and wished to fix it as deeply os possible upon Ibeir young 
hearts, that they might never forget it 
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The children sat around her, folded their little hands for prayer, and tljoir 
mother tijus addressed them : — 

“ I have something very good to tell you, my children ! Your dear father has 
got Boino very good work this week, by which he will bo able to earn much 
more than usual ; and we may venture to hope that we shall in future have our 
daily bread with less care and anxiety. 

“Thank your heavenly Cither, my children, for his mercy to us, and do not 
forgot the former times, when I had to be sparing of every mouthfbl of bread. 
It wjia often a groat trouble to me, not to be able to give you enough, but God 
Almighty know that he would help us in ha own good time, and that it was 
better for you, my darlings, to bo brought up in poverty, in patience, and in the 
habit of overcoming your desires, than in abundance. It is very difficult for 
people, who have all they wish for, not to become thoughtless and forgetful of 
God, and unmindful of whut is for their real good. Remember then, my chil- 
dren, os long as you live, the want and care you have undergone ; and when 
you are yourselves better off, think of those who suffer as j'ou have suffered. 
Never forget what it is to feel hunger and want, that you may be tender-hearted 
to the poor, and willingly give them all you have to spare. Do you think you 
shall be willing to give it to them, my children?’* “0 yes, mother, tliat wo 
sliall!** said all the children. 

Chapter xxxu. — ^the nAPPixEsa op the hocr op prayer. 

Uoiher. “Nicholas, who dost thou think suffers most from hunger? " 

Nicholas. “Rudeli, mother! you were at his father's yesterday. IIo must 
bo almost dying of hunger, for he oats grass off the ground." 

Mother. “Sbouldst thou liko sometimes to give him thy afternoon's 
bread ? ” 

Nich. “0 yes, mother! may I give it lum to-morrow?" 

Mother. “Yes, thou mayst" 

Nkh. “I am glad of it" 

Mother. “And thou, Lwel to whom wilt thou sometimes give lliy piece? " 

Lise. “I can not tell, just now, whom I shall liko best to give it to." 

Mother. “ Dost thou not recollect any poor child who is very hungry ? " 

Xmc. “ 0 yes, mother.” 

Mother. “ Then why canst Uiou not tell to whom thou wilt give it? thou art 
always so overwise, Lise.” 

Lise, “ I know now, mother." 

Mother. “Who is it?" 

Lise. “ Marx Reuti's daughter, Bethcli I saw her picking up rotten potatoes, 
from the bailiff’s dunghill, to-day." 

A'icA “Yes, mother, and I saw her too; and felt in all my pockets, but I hud 
not a mouthful of bread left. If I had only kept it a quarter of an hour 
longer! " 

The mother then asked the other children the same questions, and Uicy were 
all glad in tlieir hearts to think that they should give their bread to tlie poor 
children to-morrow. 

The mother lot them enjoy this pleasure a while longer. Tlien she said to 
them : “That is enough, children ! think how good the squire has been to make 
you each a present.” 

“0 yea, our pretty money 1 Will you show it us, now, mother? ” 

20 
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“By and by, after prayer,” said the mother j and the children jumped about 
for joy.” 

Chapter xxsiii . — tub seriousness of tiie hour op prayer. 

*• You are noisy, my children,” said the mother. “ Wlicn any thing good hap* 
I'cns to you, tliink of God, who gives as all things. If you do so, you wU 
never bo wild and riotous in your joy. I am very glad to rejoice with you, my 
darlings, but w hen people are w’ild and riotous in their joy, they lose the serenity 
and peace of their hearts; and, without a quiet, tranquil heart, there is no true 
happinesi. Therefore must wo keep God ever in view. Tliis U the use of the 
)jour for muniingand evening prayer, that you may never forgot him. For who- 
ever is praying to God, or thinking of liim, can neitlier bo extravagant in joy, 
nor without comfort in sorrow. But tlicn, my children, he must always endeavor, 
particularly when ho is praying, to keep himself quiet and untroubled. Con* 
sidor. w’henever you thank your father for any thing sincerely, you are not noisy 
and riotc»us. You fall softly, and with few words, on his neck; and w*hen you 
fiH'l it really in your hearts, the tears come into your eyes. It is the same 
toward God. If his loving kindness n^ly rejoices you, and your hearts are 
truly thaukfhl, you will not make a great noise and talking about it — but the 
tears will c»mo into your eyes, when you thiuk how merciful he is toward you. 
Thas all that dlls your hearts with gratitude to God and kindness to men, is a 
continual prayer; and whoever preys as he ought, will do what is right, and 
will be dear to God and man, as long as bo lives.” 

Kichoias. “And, motlier, you said, yesterday, that we should be dear to the 
gracious squire, if we did what was right” 

SfoOier. “ Y os, my children, he is a good and religious gentleman. May God 
rew’ard him, for all be has done for us. 1 wish thou mayst become dear to him, 
Nicholas!” 

Xich, “ I will obey him, because he is so good, as I obey you and my 
father.” 

Mtither. “That is right, Nicholas! always think so, and thou wilt certainly 
lK*come dear to him.” 

Xich. *‘If I durst but speak a word to him ! ” 

Mother. “ What wouldst thou say to him? " 

Mtch. “ I would thank him for the pretty money.” 

A nnelL “ Durst you thank him ? ” 

AVA. “Why not?" 

A nndi. “ I durst not” 

Lise. “Korl!” 

M'^Uter. “ W'hy durst you not, children?" 

Lise. .“I should laugh.” 

Mother. “Why wouldst thou laugh, Lise, and so show him, plainly, that thou 
w en but a silly child ? If tliou hadst not mxmy foolisli fancies in thy head, thou 
f wouldst never think of doing such a thing." 

AuneU. “ I should not laugh ; but I should be sadly frightened.” 

MoOter. “ He would take thee by the hand, Anneli, and smile upon thoo, as 
thy father does when he is very kind to thee, and then thou wouldst not be 
frightened any longer.” 

Anneli, “ No, not then." 

Jonas. “Nor I, then.” 
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Chapter iiiiv. — a mother’s ixstruction. 

Mother. " But, my dear children, bow hare you gone on, as to behavior, this 
week ? " 

The children looked at eacli other, without speaking. 

MoOier. “Anueli, hast thou done wlmt was right this week?” 

Anneli. “No, mother, you know I did not do right about little brother.'* 
Mother. “Anneli, some misfortune might have happened to him. There havo 
been children suSbeated with being left in that way. And how wouldst thou 
like, thyself to be shut up in a room, and left to hunger, and thirst, and cry 
alone? Besides, little children, when they are left long witliout anybo«ly to 
help them, get into a passion, and scream so dreadfully, that it may do them a 
mischief ns long as they live. Anneli I God knows, I could not have a moment'a 
pence out of the bouse, if 1 had reason to bo afraid that thou W'ouldst not take 
proper care of the child.’* 

Anneli. “Indeed, mother, I will not go away from him any more.” 

Mother. “ I do trust thou wilt never put roe into such a fright agmn. And 
Nicholas, how hast thou gone on this last week?” 

Nicholas. “ I do n’t know of any thing w'rong.’* 

Mother. “Hast thou forgotten knocking over thy little sister on Monday? ’* 
Nich. “ I did not do it on purpose, mother.” 

Mother. “ If thou hadst done it on purpose, it would have been bad indeed. 
Art thou not ashamed of talking so?” 

NicK “ I am sorry I did it, mother ; and will not do so again.” 

Mother. “ When thou art grown up, if thou takest no more heed of what is 
near thee and about thee, thou will have to loam it to tliy cost Even amongst 
bo}*s, those who are so heedless are always getting into scrapes and disputes ; 
and I am afraid, my dear Nicholas, that thy carelessness will bring thee into 
great trouble and difficulties.” 

Nich. “ I will take pains to be more thoughtful, mother.” 

Mother. “ Do so, my dear boy, or, believe me, thou wilt often be very un* 
happy." 

Nich. “My dear mother, I know it, and am sure of it, and I will certainly 
take heed.” 

Mother. “And thou, Lise, bow hast thou gone on?” 

Lise. “ I know of nothing at all this week, mother.” 

Mother. “Art thou sure?" 

Lise. “ I can not now think of any thing, mother; or I am sure I would 
willingly tell you of it” 

Mother. “Thou hast always, even when thou knowest notliing, as many 
words to utter as if thou hadst a great deal to say.” 

Lise. “What have I been saying now, mother?” 

Mother. “ Nothing at all, and yet many words. It is in this way, as wo liavo 
told thee a thousand times, that thou art foolish. Tliou dost not tliink about 
any thing thou hast to say, and yet must always bo talking. What need was 
there for thee to tell the bailiff, yesterday, that we knew Uiat Amer was coming 
soon?” 

Lise. “ I am sorry I did so, mother." 

Mother. “Wo have so often told thee not to talk of what does not concern 
thee, particularly before strangers, and yet thou dost so still. Suppose thy father 
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had been afraid of telling him tliat he knew it before, and thy prating bad 
brought him into trouble.’* 

Lise. “I ahouid have been verj’ sorry, but neither of you had said a word 
Umt it was to be a secret.” 

Mother. “ Well, I will tell thy father, when ho comes homo, that whenever 
we are talking to each other in the room, we must add, after every sentence: 
‘Lise may tell this to llic neighbors, or at the well — but not this — nor this — but 
again slie may — and then thou wilt know what thou mayst dmtter about.’ " 

Lise, “ Forgive me, mother, I did not mean it so.” 

MoUter. “ We liave told thee repeatedly, tlmt thou must not talk about what 
does not coucom thee; but it is useless. We can not euro thee of this fiiUing, 
but by treating it seriously ; and the first time that I find thee again chattering 
so thoughtlessly, I will punish thee with the rod.” 

The tears came into Lise’s eyes when her mother talked of the rod. Tiro 
mother saw them, and said to her: “ Lise, the greatest misfortunes often hapjKjn 
from thoughtless chattering, and thou must Ik) cured of this fault." 

In this manner she spoke to them all, even to the little one; “Thou must not 
call out so impatiently for tliy supper any more, or I bIiuII make thee wait longer 
the next time; or, perhaps, give it to one of the others." 

When tliis was all over, the children said their usual evening prayer, and after- 
ward the Saturday prayer, which (lertrudc had taught them, and wliicb was as 
follows: — 

CUAPTKR XXIV. — A SATURDAY EVENING PRAYER. 

“Heavenly Fatliorl thou art ever kind to tlie children of men, and thou art 
kind also to us. Tliou supplii^t our daily wants. All comes from thee. Our 
brvatl, and all tlmt we receive from our jmreuts, thou hast first bestowed upon 
them, and they wUliugly give it to us. They rejoice in all which thou ennhlest 
tliein to do for u.s and bid us be thankful unto thee for it They toll us that if 
they had not leaniod to know and love thee, they should not so love us; and 
that if they were unmindftil of thee, they should do mnch li*88 for m. They hid 
us bo thankful to the Saviour of men, that they have learned to know and love 
thee; and they teach us tlmt th<»K! who do not know and love him, and follow 
nil the holy laws which he has given to men, can neither so well love thee, nor 
bring up their children so piously and cnrcftilly os those who l>elieve in the 
Saviour. Our parents teach us many things of Jesus, the Messiah ; whnt great 
things he did for the children of men; how he passed his life in suffering and 
distress, and at last died upon the cross, that he might make men happy in time 
and eternity; how God raised him again from the dead; and how he now sits 
at the right hand of the throne of God his Father, in the glory of heaven, and 
still lores all the children of men, and seeks to make them blessed and happy. 
It goes to our hearts when we hear of our blessed Saviour. 0, may we learn so 
to lire as to obtain favor in his sight, and at last be received unto him in heaven. 

“Almiglity Futlierl we iK)or children, wlio here pray together, are brothers and 
sisters; iherefore may wo always love one another, and never hurt each other, 
but be kind and good to each oilier whenever we have the opportunity. May 
we carefully watch over tho little ones, that our dear parents may follow their 
work and cam their bread, without anxiety. It is all we can do, to help them 
for tlie trouble and care they have had on our account. Reward tliem, 0, 
lieavenly Father, for all they have done for us ; and may we l>e obedient to 
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them in all which they require from us, that tlicy may love U3 to the end of 
their Uvea, and be rewarded for all the faithful kindness they have shown us. 

“0, Almighty God ! may we, on the approaching Sabbath, bo truly nuDdfu! of 
all thy goodiH'SS. and of the love of Christ Jesus; and also of all that our dear 
|)arenta and friends do for us, that wo may be thankful aiul obedient to God and 
man, and w'alk before thoe iu love all the days of our lives.*’ 

Here Nicholas paused, and Gertrude addend, with reference to the events of 
the week : “ Wo thank thee, Heavenly Father, that thou liast tins week relieved 
our dear parents from their anxious care for our nourishment and support, and 
given unto our father a g(y>d and proOtablo employment Wo thank thee that 
our chief magistrate is, with a truly parental heart, our protector and our help 
in all misfortunes and distress. We thank thee for the goodness of the lord of 
the manor. If it bo thy will, may we grow^ up to servo and please him, w'ho is 
to U.S as a (other.” 

Then Lizo repeated after her: “Forgive mo, 0, my God, my besetting fault 
and tc.'ich mo to bridle my tongue ; to be silent wheu I ought not to speak, and 
carefully and thoughtfully to answer the questions 1 am a.sked.” 

And Nicholas : “ Guard me in future, 0, Uoavenly Fatlier, from my hasti- 
ness ; and teach mo to give heed to what I am doing, and to those who are 
near me.” 

And Anneli: “I repent 0 my God, tlmt I so thoughtlessly loft my little 
brother, and alarmed my dear mother. May I do so no more.” 

Then tlie motlior said, further : 

“Lord! hear usi 
“ Fatlier, forgive us! 

“ Christ have mercy upon us I 

Then Nicholas repeated the Lord’s prayer. 

And Pluno added : “ May God bless our dear father, and mother, and brothers, 
and sisters, and our kind benefactor, and all good men.’’ 

And Lise: “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost” 

Motfier. “ May God be with you, and keep you ! May ho lift up the light 
of his countenance upon you, and be merciful to you for over! ” 

The children and their mother remained for a time in that stillness, which 
must always succeed a prayer from the heart. 

Chapter xxivl — pure devotion and uptino up op tue soul to god. 
Llse broke this silence: “ Now will you show us our presents,” said she to 
her mother 

“Yes, I \vnll,” replied the mother. “But Lizo, thou art always the first to 
spejik.” 

Nicholas jumped from his sent, rushed past his little sister, to bo nearer the 
light, that he might sec tlie money, and, in so doing, pushed the child so that it 
cried out. 

Tlicn said the mother : " Nicholas, this is not right. It is not a quarter of an 
hour since thou gavest thy promise to be more careful, and now thou art doing 
the same thing again.” 

Xichotas. “ 0, mother, I am very sorry. I will never do so again.” 

JlioUtcr. "So thou saidst just now before Goil, and yet thou dost It again. 
Thou art not in real earnest.” 
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Kich. “ 0, indeed, mother, I ani in earnest. Forgive mo 1 I am, indeed, in 
earnest, and very sorry." 

MoOter, "And so am I, Nicholas; but thou wilt forget again if 1 do not 
ptmish thee. Tliou must go without supper to bed. As slie spoke, she led the 
boy away from the other diildrcn into his room. His sisters stood all sorrow- 
fully around. They were troubled, because Nicholas might not eat with 
tlicm.” 

“■VSniy will you not let me teach you by kindno.<?8 alone, my children,” said 
the mother. 

" 0, let him be with us this onc?e," said the children. 

“ No, my loves, he must be cured of bis carelessness," said the mother. 

"Then do not let ua see the presents till to-raorrow, when he can look at them 
with UR," said AunclL 

Mother. “That is right, AnnelL Yes, he may see them with you then.” 

Then she gave the children their supper, and went with them into their room, 
where Nicholas was still weeping. 

“Take care, another time, my dearest boy," said his mother to him. 

Mkholas. "Only forgive me, my dear, dear mother. Only forgive mo and 
kiss mo, and I will willingly go without supper. 

Then Gertrude kissed her son, and a warm tear fell upon his choek, as she 
said to him: " 0, Nicholas, Nicholas, be careful!” Nicholas threw his arms 
nrf>und his mother’s neck and said : " My dear mother, forgive me.” 

Gertrude then blessed her children, and went again into her room. 

Slio was now quite alone. A little lamp burnt faintly in the room, her heart 
w’a.s devoutly still; and the stillness was a prayer which, without words moved 
her inmost spirit, A feeling of the presence of God, and of his goodness; a 
feeling of hope of an eternal life, and of the inw’ard Imppiness of the man who 
puts his trust and confidence in his Almiglity Father; all this filled her soul 
with deep emotion, so that she sunk upon her knees, and a flood of tears rolled 
dow’n her cheeks. 

Blessed are the tears of the child, when, touched by a father’s goodness, ho 
looks sobbing back upon the past, dries his eyes, and seeks to recover himself) 
before he can stammer out the thankfulness of his heart. Blessed were the 
tears of Nioholaa, which he wept at this moment, because ho bad displeased his 
good mother, who was so dear to him. 

Blessed arc the tears of all who weep from a pure child-like heart. 

Tlio Lord of heaven looks dowm upon the sobbing forth of their gratitude, 
and upon the tears of tliolr cyca, when they spring from affection. 

He i5aw the tears of Gertrude, and heard the sobbing of her heart; and the ^ 
offering of her thanks wa.s an acceptable sacrifice to him ; Gertrude wept long 
l»efore the Lord her God, and her eyes were still moist w!)cn her husband 
came home. 

"TVliy dost thou weep, Gertrude? thy eyes are rod and full of tears! "UTiy 
dost tliou weep to-day, Gertrude?" 

Gertrude answered : " My dear husband, these are not tears of sorrow : — bo 
not afraid. I wished to thank God for this week, and my heart was so full that 
I fell upon my knoea ; I could not speak for weeping, and yet it seemed to me 
as if I had never so tluuiked Gwl before," 

"0, my love," answered Leonard, "I wish I could so quickly lift up my soul, 
and pour forth my heart in tears. It is now my firm resolution to do what is 
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right, and to be just and thankful toward God and man ; but I shall never be 
able to fall upon my knees thus and shod tears.” 

Gtrtrude. “If thou art only ounioally rosolvod to do what is right, all the 
rest is of little consoquonce. One lias a weak voice and another a strong one, 
but that signifies little. It is only the use to which they are applied, which U 
of importance. My dear husband, tears aro nothing, and bended knees are 
nothing ; but the resolution to do justly, and bo thankfiil toward God and man 
is every thing. That one man is more easily affected and another less so, is of 
no more consequence than that one worm crawls through the earth more easily 
than another. If thou art only in earnest, my love, thou art sure to find him 
who is the father of all men.” 

Leonard, w'ith tears in his eyes, let his bead fall upon her neck, and she leaned 
her face over his, with melancholy tcDdomoes. 

They remained thus for a while, still and deeply aflbetod, and wore silent 
At last Gertrude said : " Wilt thou not eat to-night? ” 

“ I can not,” answered he, “ my heart is too fulL I can not eat any thing at 
present” “ Nor can I, my love," said she ; “ but I T1 tell thee what wo will do. 
I will take the food to poor Rudl Ilis mother died to-day.” 

Chapter xxxvil — kindness toward a poor man. 

Leonard. “ Is she then at last freed from her misery ? ” 

OerirtuU, “Yes, God be praised I But thou shouldst have seen her die, my 
dear husband. Only think I she found out on the day of her death that Rudeli 
had stolen potatoes from us. She sent the boy and his father to me, to ask for- 
giveness. She desired them earnestly to beg us, in her name, to forgive her, 
because she could not pay back the potatoes; and poor Rudi promised so 
heartily to make it up by working for thee. Think, my dear husband, how all 
this affected me. I wont to the dying woman, but I can not tell thee, it is im- 
possible to describe, with what a melancholy dying tone she asked me whether 
I had forgiven them ; and when she saw that my hrart was touched, how she 
recommended her children to me ; bow she delayed it to the last moment, and 
then, when she found she was going, how she at last ventured, and with whnt 
humility and love toward her children, she did it ; and bow in the midst of it 
she expired. 0, it is not to bo told or described.” 

Leon. “ I will go with thee to them.” 

Ger. “ Yes, come, let us go.” 

So saying, she took up the broth, and they went 

When they arrived, Rudi was sitting on the bed by the corpse. TIo wept 
and sighed, and his little boy called ont from the other room, and asked him for 
bread — or even raw roots— or any thing at all. 

“ Alas 1 I have nothing whatever. For God’s sake, be quiet till morning. I 
have nothing,” said the father. 

And the little fellow cried out : “ But I am so hungry, father, I can not go to 
sleep! 0, I am so hungry, father! ” 

Leonard and Gertrude beard this, opened the door, set down the food before 
tlie hungry child and said to him, “ Eat quickly, before it is cold.” 

“0, God!” exclaimed Rudi, "What is this? Rudeli, these are the people 
from whom thou hast stolen potatoes ; and, alas, 1 myself have eaten of 
them I ” 

Oer. " Say no more about that, Rudi.” 
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Jiudi. 
wo did.'* 
Ijton. 
liudeli. 
Hudi. 
Hiuidi. 


“ I dare not look you in the face, it goes so to my heart to think what 


** Eat something, Rudi.” 

“ Eat, eat ; lot ua eat, father.” 
Say tlio grace then.** 


God feed, 

And God fpoed 

All tb« poor 

On the earth's floor, 

lo bod^ tod tool, Amen 1 ” 


Thus prayed the boy, took up the spoon, trembled, wept, and ate. 

**May God reward you for it a thousand fold,” said the lather; and he ate 
also, and tears fell down his cheeks. 

But they did not eat it all, but set aside a plate full for the children who wore 
asleep. Then Rudeli gave thanks. 

*‘WheD wo bore fisd. 

Let 's thank tht Lord, 

Who oil our brood 
Doth still oflord. 

To him bo protso, honor, ood Ihonkifiruy, 

Now o»d foroTor, Amoo.** 
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Chaptkr xixrm. — rne pubk and pbackful oreatnbss or a DENEroLENT 

HEART. 

As Rudi was about to thank them again, he sighed inToluntarily. 

“Dost thou want something, Rudi? If it is ao 7 thing wo can do for thee, 
toll said Leonard to him. 

“ Ko, I want nothing more, I thank you,” answered Rudi. 

But ho ovidt'ntly repressed a deep sigli, which struggled to escape from his 
heart. I^oonard and Gertrude looked at liiro with sorrowful sympathy, and said : 
“But thou sighest, and we see tliat thy heart is troubled about something.” 

“Tell them, tell them, father,” said the boy, “they are so kind." 

“Do tell us, if we can help thee,” said Leonard and Gertrude. 

“Dare I venture?” answered tlie poor man. “I have neither shoes nor 
stockings, and to-morrow I must follow my mother to her grave, and the day 
after go to the hall.” 

l/^nard. “To think that thou shouldst fret thyself thus about it! TThy 
didst thou not tell me directly ? 1 can and will willingly give thee them.” 

Rudi. “And wilt thou believe, alter what has happened, that I will return 
them safe and with thanks ? ” 

Ltioii. “Suy nothing of that, Rudi. I would trust thee for more tlinn Uiut; 
but thy misery and wont have made thee too fearful.” 

Gertrufle. “ Yes, Rudi, trust in God and man, and thou wilt be easier in tliy 
heart, and better able to help thyself in all situations." 

Rudi. "Yes, Gertrude, I ought to have more trust in my father in heaven; 
and I can never sufficiently thank you.” 

Leon, &ty nothing of that, Rudi.” 

Gtr. “ I should like to see thy mother again.” 

They went with a feeble lamp to her bedside ; and Gertrude, Tx?onarfI, Rudi, 
and the little one, all with tears in their eyes, looked at her awhile, in the deep- 
est silence; then they covered her up again, and kindly took leave of each 
other, almost without words. 

As they went home, Leonard said to Gertrude: “What a dreadful state of 
wretchedness this is! Not to be able to go any longer to church, nor to ask for 
work, nor return thanks for it, because a man has neither clotlies, nor shoes, 
nor stockings." 

Gcr. “If he were suffering it from any fault of his own, it would almost 
drive him to despair.” 

Leon. “Yc*s, Gertrude, ho would despair, he certainly would despair, Ger- 
trude. If I were to hear my children cry out in that way for !>reail, and liad 
none, and it was my own fault, Gertrude, I sliould despair; and I was on the 
road to this wretchedness.” 

Ger. " We have indeed been sriA’cd out of great danger.” 

As they thus spoke, they passtni near the tavern, and the unmeaning riot of 
drinking and talking reached their ears, Leonard's heart beat at a distance, but. 
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OS ho drew near, he shuddered witli painful horror. Gertrude looked at liim 
tenderly and sorrowfully, and Leonard, ashamed, answered the mournful look of 
hU Gertrude and said: “0 what a blessed evening have 1 spent with thee! 
and if I had been here instead 1” 

Gertrude^s sadness now increased to tears, and she raised her eyes to heaven. 
He saw it Tears stood also in his eyes, and the same sadness was u{>on his 
countenance. Ue, too, raised his eyes to heaven, and both gazed for a time 
upon the beautiful sky. They looked with admiration upon the silvery bright* 
ness of the moon ; and a rapturous inward satisfaction assured them that the 
pure and innocent feelings of their hearts were acceptable in the sight of God. 

Ailer this short delay, they went into their cottage. 

Gertrude immediately sought out shoes and stockings for Rudi, and Leonard 
took them to him that evening. 

When ho came back, they said a preparation prayer for the sacrament of the 
next day, and fell asleep with devout IhankAilness. 

In tl)C morning they arose early, and lejoiced in the Lord ; road the history 
of the Saviour’s sufferings, and of the institution of the holy supper; and 
praised God in the early hours, before the Sabbath eun arose. 

Then they awoke their chQdren, waited for them to say their rooming prayer, 
and then went to church. 

A quarter of an hour before sorvioo-tiroc, the bailiff also arose. lie could not 
find the key of his clothcS'Ohest ; uttered dreadful curses; kicked Uio chest open 
with his foot; dressed himself; went to church ; placed himself in the first scat 
in the choir; held his hat before bis mouth ; and looked into every comer of the 
church, whilst ho repeated his prayer under his hat 

Soon afterward the pastor entered. Then the people sang two verses of the 
hymn for Passion week: “O man, repent thy heavy sins,” and so on. 

Then the pastor wont into the pulpit ; and this day ho preached and instructed 
his people oa follows 

CnAPTEB XZX1X. — A SERMON. 

** Mt children 1 

“^e who fears the I/)rd, and W'olks piously and uprightly before him, walks 
In light. 

“ But ho who in all his doings is forgetftjl of his God, walks in darkness. 

“Tlierefore be ye not doooived, one only Is good, and ho is your Father. 

“ Wherefore do you run astray, and grope about in darkness ? No one is your 
Father but God. 

Beware of men, lest ye leam ftx>m them what will be displeasing in the 
sight of your Father in heaven. 

“Happy is the man who has God for his Father. 

“Happy is the man who fears wickedness and hates deceitfulnesa: for they 
who commit wickedness sliall not^ prosper, and the deceitful man is taken in his 
own snare. 

“Tlio man shall not prosper, who oppresses and injures his neighbor. 

“The man shall not prosper, against whom the cr^' of tlie poor man rises 
toward God. 

“Woe to the wretch who in the winter feeds the poor, and in the harvest 
take.s from him double. 

“Woe to the godl^ man who causes the poor to drink wine in the summer, 
and in the autumn requires from him double. 
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“Woe to him, when ho takes away from the poor man hU straw and liis fodder, 
80 that ho can not till hia frround. ** 

“Woe to him, by the hardness of whose heart the children of the poor want 
bread. 

“Woe to the ^dless man, who lends money to the poor that they may become 
hU servants, be at his command, work without wages, and pay rent 

“Woe to him, when they give fiilso testimony for him before the judge, and 
swear false oaths tliat his cause is Just 

“Woe to him, when ho assembles sinners in his house, and watohes with 
them to l>etray the just man, that he may become as one of them, and forget hia 
God, his wife, and his children, and waste, with thorn, the wages of his labor, 
upon which his wife and children depend. 

“And woe to tlie miserable man, who suffers himself to bo led astray by the 
ungodly, and, in his thoughtlessness, squanders the money which *is wanted at 
home. 

“ Woe to him, when the sighs of his wife arise to God, because she has no 
food for her infant 

“Woo to him, w’hen his child starves, that he may drink. 

“Woe to him, when she weeps over the wants of her children, and her own 
excessive labor. 

“Woo to liim, who wastes the apprentice-fee of his sons; when his old ago 
comes, they will say unto him, ‘Thou didst not behave as a fritbcr to us« thou 
didst not teach us to earn bread, bow can we now help thee ? ’ 

“ Woe to those, who go about telling lies, and make the crooked straight, and 
the straight crooked : for they shall come to shame. 

“Woo to you, when yo liavo bought the land of the widow, and tlie house 
of the orphan, at an unfair price. Woe to you, for this is your Lord; fruher of 
the widow and of the orphan, and they aro dear to him ; and ye are a hatred and 
an abomination in hia sight, because ye are cruel and hard to the poor. 

“Woo to you, whose houses are frill of what does not belong to* you. 

“Though you riot in wine which came ftx)m the podr man’s vinos: 

“Though you laugh, when starved and miserable men shake their com into 
your sacks with sighs: 

“ Though you sneer and jest when the oppressed man writhes like a worm 
before you, and entreats you, in God’s name, to lend him a tenth part of wliat 
you havo.cheated him of; though you harden yourselves against all thw, yet 
have you never an hour’s peace in your hearts. 

“No! there lives not the man upon God’s earth, who oppresses the poor and 
is happy. 

“ Tliough he be raised out of all danger, out of all fear of iniquity or punUh- 
ment, on this earth ; though he be a ruler in the land, and imprison witl» his 
hand, and accuse with his tongue, miserable men who are better than 
himself: 

“Tliough he sit alofr, and judge them to life or death, and sentence them to 
the sword, or the wheel : 

“ He is more miserable than they ! 

“ He who oppresses the poor man from pride, and lays snares for the unfortu- 
nate, and swears away widows’ houses; he is worse than the thief and the 
murderer, whose reward is death. 
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“Therefore, Has the man who docs these tiling no peaceful hour, tliroughout 
]u8 life. 

“ lie wanders on tlio lace of the eartli laden with the curse of a brother’s 
murder, which leaves no rest for liU heart. 

“ Ho wanders around, and seeks, and tries continually to conceal from himself 
the horror of his inward thoughts, 

“With cal.mg and drinking, with insolence and malice, with hatred and strife, 
with lies and deceit, with buffoonery and licentiousness, with shinder and abuse, 
with quarreling and backbiting, he seeks to get tlirough the timo which is a 
burthen to him. 

“ But he will not always be able to suppress the voice of his conscience ; ho 
will not always bo able to escape the fear of the Ix)rd ; it wall fall upon him like 
an armed man, and you will see him treml;1e and be dismayed, like a prisoner 
whom deathlhreatens. 

“But happy is the man who has no port in such doings. 

“ Happy is the man who is not answemble for the poverty of his neighbor. 

“ Happy is tho man who has nothing in his possession which he has forced 
from the poor. 

“ Happy are 3'oa, when your mouth is pure from harsh words, and your eyes 
from handt looks. 

“ Happy are you, when the poor man blesses you, and when the widow and 
tho orphan weep tears of gratitude to God for you. 

“ Happy is the man who walks in love before his God, and before his people. 

“ Happy ,are you who are pious ; come and rejoice at the table of the God of 
love. 

“Tlie Lord your God is your Father. 

“Tlie signs of love from his hands will refresh your spirits, and the blessed* 
ness of your souls will increase, because your love toward God your Father, and 
toward your brethren of mankind, will increase and strengthen. 

“ But yo who walk without love, and in your deeds consider not that God is 
your Father, and Uiat your neighbors ore tiie children of your God, and that 
the poor man is your brother ; yo ungodly, what do ye here ? yo, who to-morrow 
will injure and oppress tho poor os yo did yesterday, wliat do yo here? Will ye 
oat of the bi\'ad of the Lord, and drink of bis cup, and say that yo arc one in 
body, and mind, and soul, with your brethren? 

“ Leave this house, and avoid tho moal of love. 

“And yo poor and oppressed ones of my people, believo and trust in the Ix)rd, 
and tho fruit of your affliction and suffering will become a blessing to you. 

“ Believe and trust In the Lord your God, and fear not the ungodly ; but keep 
yourselves from them. Rather suffer, rather endure any want, ratlier bear any 
injury, than sock help from their hard-heartedness. For tho words of tlie hard 
man are lies, and his help is a decoy by which ho seeks to entrap tho poor man and 
destroy him. Thoreforo fleo from the ungodly man when ho salutes you with 
smiles, when he gives you his hand, and takes yours with friondliness. When 
he offers you his as.sistance, then flee from him ; for tho ungodly man insnares 
tlje poor. Avoid him, and join not yourselves with him; but fear him not; — 
though you see him standing fast and great, like a lolly oak, fear him not I 

“ Go, my children, into the forest, to tho place where the lofty oaks stand, and 
see how tho little trees, which withered under their shade, now being removed 
from them, flourish and bloom. The sun sbines again upon the young plants, 
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Ihc don* of hcavco falls upon them in its strength, and tlie great spreading roots 
of the oaks, which sucked up all the nourishment from the ground, now decay, 
and uourlsii tlie young trees which tiithcred in the shade. 

Tiicrcfore hope in the Lord, fur liia help never fails those who hope in him. 

“ Tl)e (lay of the Lord will come to the ungodly man ; and on that day, when 
he shall see tlio oppressed and the poor man, ho will cry out and say : ' 0, that 
1 had been os one of these I' 

“Tljerefore trust in ll»e Lord, ye who are troubled and oppressed, ahd rejoico 
that ye know the Lord, who has appointed the supper of love. 

*• For tlirough love ye bear the sufferings of this cartli, even ns a treasure from 
the Lord ; and your burthens only increase your strength and your blessed- 
ness. 

“Therefore rejoico that j'O know tiie God of love; for without love ye would 
sink and become os llte ungodly, who torment and betray you. 

“ Prai.se the God of love, that Ito has appointed this sacrament, and has called 
you, amongst his millions, to |>iirtakc in his iioly mysteries. 

" liaise yo the Ixjrd I 

“The revelation of love Is the ssdvation of the world. 

“ Love is the band which binds the earth togctlior. 

“Love is the band which unites God and man. 

“Without love, man is without God; and without God and love, what is 
man? 

“Dare ye say? can ye utter or think what man is without God, and without 
love? 

“I dare not; I can not express it — man, without God and without love, is no 
longer a man, but a brute, 

“ Tlicrefore rcjoi(?e that ye know the God of love, who has called the world 
from brutlshnoBS to love, from darkness to light, and from death to eternal life. 
Rejoice that ye know Jesus Christ, and through faith in him are culled to bo 
children of God, and to eternal lifo. 

“And yet once more I say unto you, rejoice that ye know the Lord ; and pray 
for all those who do not know him ; that they may < 2 ome to the knowledge of 
the truth and of your joy. 

“ My children, come to the holy supper of your Lord. Amen.” 

■When the pastor had said this, and instnictcd his congregation for nearly an 
hour, ho prayed with them, and then the whole congregation partook of tlio 
Lord's supi>er. 

The bailiff, Hummel, assisted in distributing the Lord’s supper; and when all 
the people had given thanks unto the Lord, they sang a hymn, and the pa.stor 
blessed his people, and every ono relumed to his own bouse. 

ChaI*TEU XL, — A PROOF THAT THE SERMON WAS GOOD; /frm, ON KNOWLEDGE 
AND ERROR, AND WHAT 18 CALLED OPPRESSING THE POOR. 

The bailiff, Hummel, was furious at the discourse which the pastor liad deliv- 
ered about the ungodly man ; and on the Lord’s day, which the wliole pariah 
kept holy, he raged, and swore, and abused the pastor, and said many violent 
things again.st him. 

As soon as ho got home from the sacrament, ho sent for his dissoluto compan- 
ions to come to him directly. They soon arrived, and joined the bailiff in say- 
ing many shameful and abusive things of the pastor and his Christian discourse. 
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Tho bailiflr began first : “ I can not endure his damned taunts and attacks.” 

“ It is not right, it is a sin, and particularly on tho Sabbath day, it is a sin to 
do so," siiid old Abi. 

Bailiff. “Tlic mscal kno^^-s very well that I can not endure it, and ho only 
goes on so much the more. It will bo a fine thing for him, if ho can bring tho 
people, by his preaching and his abuse, to hate and despise what he does not 
understand, and has nothing to do with.” 

Abi. “ Ay, uideed I our blessed Saviour, and the evangelists, and the apos- 
tles in the New Testament, never attacked any body." 

Chrislian. " Tliou canst not say tliat They did attack people, and still more 
than the pastor does.” 

Abi. ** it is not true, Christian.” 

Chris. "Thou art a fool, Abi Ye blin^ guides, yc serpents, — ye generation 
of vipers, and a thousand such. Thou knowest a great deal about the Bible, 
Abi" 

Counlrymnn^ "Yes, Abi I they certainly did attack people.” 

Chris. " Tliey did. But as for affairs of law, which they did not understand, 
and reckonings which liad been settled before the judges according to law, they 
did not meddle with Uicm, and those who do are very difTorent kind of people.” 
CuunL "Yes, that tliey are.” 

Chris. " They must be very different, or people would not be so bold. Only 
think what they did. Tlicre was one Annas — yee, Annas was bis name — and 
liis wife after him, only for telling one lie, they fell down and died.” 

Count. " T>io they indeed ? For only one lie ? ” 

Chris. "Yes, os true as I am alive, and standing bore.” 

Abi. "It’s a fine thing, too, to know one’s Bible.” 

Chris. " I Imve to thank my father, who is dead and buried for it For tho 
rest he was. God forgive him, no great things. He ran through all my mollicr’s 
property to the last farthing, — but I could have got over that, if he had not 
loagucil Itimsclf so much wdth Uli, who was hanged. Such a thing as that in- 
jures cliildren and children’s children. But ho could read bis Bible as well as 
any pastor, and made us all learn too. He would not excuse one of us.” 

Ain, “I have often wondered how he could bo so good-for-nothing, when 
he know so much.” 

Count. “It is very strange.” 

Jost. (A stranger, who happened to bo in the tavern.) "I con not help 
laughing, neighbors, at your wonder about it If mucli knowledge could make 
people godl your attonicys, and brokers, and bailiffs, and magistrates, with re- 
spect be it sjiokcn, would be always tlio best” 

Count “ Ay, and so they would, neighbor.” 

Jost “ Dcjieud ujK>n it, there is a wide difference between knowing and 
doing. He who i.s for canying on his bu-siness by knowledge alone, had need 
take care lest ho forget how to net.” 

N Count "Yes, 80 it is. A man soon forgets what he docs not practice.” 

Jost "Of course. "When a man is in habits of idleness, he is good for 
nothing. And so it is with those who, from idleness and weariness, get to chat- 
tering and talking. Tliey liccome good for nothing. Only attend, and you will 
find tliat tho greatest part of those fellows who have stories out of the Bible, 
or Uio newspapers, and new and old pamphlets, constantly in their bunds and 
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mouths, are littio hotter than mere idlers. If one wants to talk with them 
alx)ut housekeeping, bringing up children, prolit, or business, when tliey tdiould 
give one advice how to set about this thing or that, which is of real use, tlioy 
stand there like blockheads, and know nothing, and can tell nothing. Only 
where people meet, for i<Ueiiesa, in hwems, and at dances, and gossipings on Sun> 
days and holidays; tlioro Uiey show off. They tell of quack cures, and foolish 
stories and tales, in which there is not a word of truth ; and yet a whole room 
full of honest folks will sit listening for hours to such a prating fellow, who tolls 
them one lie after another." 

Abi. “ By my soul, it is as ho says I and, Christian, he has drawn thy lather 
to the life. JiLst so we w'ont on witli him. Ho was os stupid as an ox about 
Qxory thing rvhding to wood and fleld.s, cattle, fodder, ploughing, and such like ; 
and knew no more about bis owm htLsiness tluin a sheep. But in the tavern, and 
at parisl) meetings, and in the churchyard, after service, he spoke like n wise 
man from the Kast Sometimes of Doctor Faustus, sometimes of our Saviour, 
sometimes of the Witch of Kndor, or of the one of llirzau, and somotiim^ of 
bull-fights at Macstricht, or of horse-races at Loudon. Stupidly as he did it, and 
evident as it was that ho was telling them lies, people went on willingly listen- 
ing to him, till ho w*as near being hanged, which did at lost hurt his credit as a 
story-teller.” 

Jont ” It was high time.” 

Abi. "Yes, we were fools long enough ; and gave him many a glass of wine 
for pure lies." 

JosL ” To my mind it would havo been better for him if you had never given 
liim any.” 

Abi. “ Indeed, I believe if we had never given him any, ho w'ould not have 
come so near the gallows. He would have been obliged to work.” 

Jost. “So you SCO your good will toward him did him an injury." 

Count “Yes, that it did." 

JoaL ” It is a w’icked and ruinous thing to drag the Bible into such idle tell- 
ing and hearing of profane stories." 

Leupi. “ My father once beat mo soundly for forgetting, over one of these 
stories, (I think it was out of tlie Bible,) to fetch the cow from the pasture." 

Joft. “ He w*ns in the right To do what is in the Bible is our business, and 
to tell us alx)ut it is tlie pastor's. The Bible is a command, a law; wdiat w'ould 
the governor sny to thee, if he had sent a command down to the village that w*e 
were to cart somcUiing to the castle, and thou, instead of going into the wood 
to get thy load, wert to seat tliysclf in the tavsm, take up tlw order in thy 
hand, read it aloud, and, whilst thou wert sitting over thy glass, explain to tliy 
neighbors what ho meant and wished for? ” 

Abi. “What would he say to mo? lie would abuse me, and laugh at me, 
and tlirow me into prison for taking him for a fooL" 

Jost “And just BO much do the people deserve, who read the Bible from mere 
idleness, and that they may bo able to tell stories out of it at the tavern.” 

Cfiria. “Yes, but yet we must read in it, to know how to keep in the right 
way." 

Joat “Of course. But those who are always stopping at every resting-place, 
and standing still to talk at every well, and finger-post, and cross, w-hich is put 
down to show the way, are not those who will get on the fastest? " 

•l^f. “But how is this neighbor? They say one can not pay too dear fur 
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knowlcMl}^; but it scorns to me one may easily pay too dear for knowledge of 
many things,” 

Jo6t. “Yes, indeed 1 We always pay too dear for everj’ thing which keeps 
us away from active duties and business of importance. We should seek to 
gain information that wo may know how to act, and if people tiy to know many 
things, merely for the sake of talking about them, they w'iU certainly avail tliem 
nothing. 

“It is, with respect to knowled^ and performance, as it is in a trade. A shoe- 
maker, for instance, must work, tlmt is Iho first thing; ho must also be able to 
judge of leather and know' how to buy it; this is the means by w’hich ho can 
curry on his trade to advantage; and so it is in every tiling else. Execution 
and practice are the chief things for all men ; knowledge and understanding arc 
the means by which they can carry on their busin<^ to advantage. 

“ But for this purpose the knowledge of every man should relate to what he has 
to do and perform, or in other words to hts chiefhusineas.” 

Abi. “Now I begin to see how' it is. When a man has his head Ibll of vari- 
ous and foreign affairs, ho does not give bis mind to his ow*n business, and to 
what is of the moat importance to him.” 

JosL “Just so. The thoughts and understanding of every man .should be 
intent upon the things which are of the greatest couscquenco to him. I have no 
meadows to be cultivated by irrigation, therefore it is nothing to me how people 
manage to overflow them ; and, till I have a wood of my own, I shall certainly 
take DO pains to know how it may be best taken care of. But my n*servoirs 
for manure are often in my thoughts, liecause they make niy poor raeailows rich. 
Every thing would proajier, if every body were pro{M>rly attentive to hia own 
affair. Pfoplo got plenty of knowdodge, soon enough, if they only learn to 
know things well; but they never learn to know them well, if they do not begin 
by knowing, and looking after what belongs to them. Knowledge riiku by de- 
grees from the lowest thing to the highest, and we shall make great progress in 
our lives, if wo begin thus; but from idle talking, and stories and foolish dreams 
of tilings in the clouds, or in the moon, people learn only to become good for 
uoliiing.” 

Aid. “They begin to learn that, even at school" 

During the whole of this conversation, the Iwuliff stood by the fire, stared into 
it, warmed hiinself) scarcely listcntni to any thing, and joined seldom, and witli- 
out any coimoctioo, in what they were saying. He forgot tlio wine in his ab- 
straction, and therefore it was that the conversiition between Abi and the 
stranger had lasted so long. Perhaps, too, ho was not willing to expuess hia 
vexation till the stranger had finisbi'd bis glass and left them. 

Tlien at last ho began all at once, as during hia long silence, he hud been 
learning it off by heart 

“ The pastor is always talking about oppressing the poor. If what he calls op- 
pressing the poor were done by nobody, the devil take me if there would be any 
poor in the world. But when I look around me, from the prince to the niglit- 
W'utchman, from the first council in tltc land to the lowest parisli meeting, every 
one seeks his own profit, and presses against whatever comes in his way. Tbo 
late pastor sold wine, as I do, and took hay, and coni, and oats, in payment tor 
It, as much as I do. Throughotit the W'orld every one oppresses his inferiors, 
and I am obliged to submit to oppression in my turn. Whoever has any thing, 
or wishes to have any tl»ing, must oppress, or he will lose what is hia own, and 
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become a beggar. If the pastor knew the poor as well as I do, bo would not 
trouble himself so much about them ; but it is not for the sake of the poor. All 
he wants is to find fault, and lead the people to judge one another wrongfully. 
The poor are a good*for*nothing set : If 1 wanted ten rogues I could soon find 
eleven amongst the poor. I wish people would bring mo my income regularly 
home every quarter'day, I would soon loam to reccivo it piously and devoutly. 
But in my business, in a tavern and in poor cottages, where every farthing must 
be forced out, and one is plagued at every turn, it is a very different thing. I 
would lay a wager that any landlord, w'ho would act considerately and com- 
passionately toward day-laborers and poor people, would soon lose all ho hod. 
They are rogues every one.” 

Thus spoke the bailiff, and perverted the voice of his conscience, which made 
him uneasy, and told him that the pastor was right, and that he was the man 
who oppressed all the poor of the village, even until the blood started under 
their nails. 

But, however be reasoned to himsell| ho was not at rest Anxiety and caro 
visibly tormented him. He paced uneasily up and down the room. 

At lost he said: “I am so angry about the pastor’s sermon, that I know not 
what to do, and I am not well Are you cold, neighbors? I have been as cold 
as ice, ever since I came home.” 

answered the neighbors, *Mt is not cold; but every body saw at 
church that thou wert not well, thou wert so deadly pale.” 

Bailiff. **Did every body see it at church? I was indeed strangely ill! — I 
am very feverish— and so faint^I must drink something. We will go into the 
beck room, during service-time.” 

CSAPTER XLL — A OBCRCHWARDEK IXFORMS THE PASTOR OP mPROPEB CONDUCT. 

But a churchwarden, who lived in the same street w*itb the bailifi^ and had 
seen Abi, Christian, and the other fellows go into the tavern, between the ser- 
vices, was angry in his heart, and thought at that moment of the oath bo had 
taken to look after all improper and profane conduct, and to inform the pastor 
of it And the churchwarden set a man, he could depend upon, to watch the 
fellows, and see whetlier they went out of the tavern again before service. 

It was now nearly time for the bell to ring, and, as nobody came out, be went 
to the pastor, and told him what he had seen, and that be had set Samuel Treu 
to watch them. 

The pastor was troubled by this intelligence^ sighed to himself and said 
little. 

The churchwarden thought he was studying his sermon, and spoke leas than 
usual over his glass of wine. 

At last, as the pastor was preparing to go into the church, Samuel camo, and 
the churchwarden said to him; 

“ Thou const tell the honorable Herr Pastor, thyself| all about it” 

Then Samuel said: “ May heaven bleea you, honorable Herr Pastor, sir.” 

The pastor thanked him, and said: “Are these people not gone home yet?” 

Samoel. “Ko, sirl I have kept in ttght of the tavern ever since the elder 
told me to watch, and nobody has left the bouse, except the bailiff’s wife, who 
is gone to church.” 

Pvator. “And thou art quite oertam that they are all still in the tavern? ” 

Sam. “Yes, sir, I am sure of it” 

21 
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Churchwarden. “Tour reverence sooe that I vraa not mistaken, and that it 
was my duty to let you know of it.” 

Pastor. “ It is a great pity that such things should take up any one’s timo 
and thoughts on a Sabbath day.” 

Churchwarden. “ We have only done what was o\ir duty, please your rev- 
erence.” 

Pastor. “ I know it, and I thank you for your watchfulness. But, neighbors, 
take care that, for the sake of a trifling duty, you do not forget one of more dif- 
ficulty and importance. To watch over ourselves, and over our own hearts, is 
our first and most important duty. Therefore it is always unfortunate when 
such evil deeds distract a man's thoughts." 

After a while, he added: “Nol such shameful disorder must no longer bo 
endured — forbearance only increases it" 

And he then went with the men into the church. 

Chapter ilh. — an addition to the morning’s discourse. 

As he was reading the account of our Saviour’s sufferings, he came to these 
words : — 

“And when Judas had taken the sop, Satan entered into his heart.” 

And he discoursed to his people upon the whole history of the traitor; and 
hLs feelings were so strongly excited, that he struck the cushion, vehemently, 
with his hand, which he had not done for years before. 

And he said that all those who, as soon as they went out from the Lord’s sup- 
per, ran off to drinking and gaming, were not a jot better than Judas, and would 
come to the same end. 

And the congregation began to wonder, and consider, what could be the 
moaning of this great indignation of the pastor. 

People began to lay their heads together ; and a murmur went round that the 
bailiff had his house full of his associates. 

And all the people began to turn their eyes toward his empty seat, and toward 
liis wife. 

She observed it — trembled — cast down her eyes — durst not look any body in 
the face ; and, as soon as the singing began, made her way out of the church. 

Wlien she did that, the excitement grew still greater, and some pointed at her 
with their fingers; some women even stood up on the furthest benches on the 
women’s side to see her, and there was so much disturbance that the singing 
went wrong. 

Chapter XLm. — ^tue countrymen in the tavern are disturbed. 

She ran homo as Gist as she could ; and, when she entered the room, she threw 
tiie prayer-book, in a rage, amongst the glasses and jugs, and burst into a violent 
fit of crying. 

The bailiff, and the neighl)ora, inquired what was the matter 

Wife. “ 1 ’ll soon let you know that. It ’s a shame for you to be drinking here 
on the Sabbath day,” 

Bailiff. “ Is that all? Then there is not much amiss.” 

Men. “And it is the first timo it over made you cry.” 

Bailiff. “ I thought, to bo sure, thou hadst lost thy purse, at the least.” 

Wife. “ Don’t be talking thy nonsense now. If thou hadst been at church, 
thou wouldst not be so ready with it.” , 
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Bailiff. ** TVliat is the matter then 7 Do n’t make such a blubbering, but tell 
ua" 

IFi/f, “The pastor must have got to know Uiat these fellows of thine were 
drinking here during service-time.” 

BiiUiff. “That would bo a cursed business, indeed.” 

Wife. “ He knows it, to a certainty.” 

Bailiff. “"What Satan could tell him of it just now?” 

Wife. “What Satan, thou simpleton? They come here smoking their pipes 
along the street, instead of by the back way ; and so pass close by the elder's 
house. It is inij>088ible to tell thee in wliat a way the pastor has been talking, 
and all the people have been pointing at mo with their lingers.” 

Bailiff. “This is a damned trick that some Satan has been playing me.” 
Wife. “ Why must you come just to-day, you drunken bounds? — you knew 
well enough tliat it was not right.” 

Men. “ It is not our tkulL Ho sent for us.” 

Wife. “Did he?” 

Men. “ Ay, tliat he did,” 

Bailiff. “ I was in such a strange way, 1 could not bear to bo alone.” 

Wife. “Well, it is no matter how it wa& But, neighbors, go, as quickly as 
you can, through the back door, home; and take care that tlie people, as they 
come out of the church, may find every one of you at his own door — and so you 
may put a cloak over the thing. They have not yet quite finished the hymn, 
but go directly. It is high time.” 

Bailiff. “Yes; away with you. It is well advised.” 

The men went, and the baililf’s wife told him that the pastor bad preached 
about Judas, how the devil had entered into his heart, how ho iiad hanged him- 
self; — and bow those who went from the Lord’s supper to drink and game would 
come to a like end.” 

“ Ho was 80 earnest,” said the woman, “ that ho struck the cusliion with his 
fist, and I turned quite sick and faint.” 

The bailiff was so much terrified by this account that It struck him dumb, 
and he could not utter a word ; and heavy groans escaped from the proud man, 
who had not been heard to utter such for years. 

His wife asked him, repeatedly, why be groaned in such a manner? 

He answered her not a word; but more tlian once he muttered to himself: 
“ What is to bo tlie end of this? what will become of me?” 

He paced up and down tlie room in tills way for a long time, and at hist said 
to his wife : “ Get me a cooling powder from the barljor’s ; my blood is in a fever, 
and oppresses mo. I will bo bled to-morrow, if the medicine does not remove 
it.” 

His wife fetched him the powder; he took it, and, after a while, became 
easier. 

Chapter xltv. — description or a wicked uan's feelings during the 

SACRAMENT. 

Then he told his wife how in the morning he had gone with right feelings to 
church, and in the beginning of the service had prayed to God to foixivG his 
sins; but that the pastor's discourse had driven him mad, ho had not had one 
good thought since, and dreadful and horrible things had occurred to him during 
the sacrament “ From Uic beginning to the end,” said be to bis wife, “ I could 
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not utter a single prayer. My heart was like a stone; and when the pastor gave 
tne the bread, ho looked at me in a W'ay 1 can not describe. No, it is impossible 
to give an idet^ of it ; but I sliall never forget it When a judge condemns a 
poor sinner to the wheel, or the flames, and breaks his rod of office over him, he 
does not look at him in such a way. I can never forget bow ho looked at mo. 
A cold sweat ran down my taco ; and my hands trembled as I took tlie bread 
lh)m him. 

“And when I had eaten it, a furious, horrible rage agunst the pastor took pos* 
sosaion of me, so that I gnashed with my teeili, and durst not look round me. 

“Wifel one dreadflil idea after another came into my mind, and terrified me 
like a tliunderbolt ; but I could not get rid of them. 

“I shuddered at the altar, so that I could not bold the cup fast; and then 
came Joseph, with bis torn boots, and threw down his rogue's eyes when he saw 
me. And my tliroe crowns! — 0, how I sliuddcred at the thought of my three 
crowns. 

“Then came Gertrude, who raised her eyes to heaven, and then fixed them 
on the cup, as if she had not seen me, as if I had not been there. 8bo hates 
me, and curses roe, and wishes to ruin me; and yet she could behave as if she 
did not see me, as if I liad not been there. 

“ Then came the mason, and looked so sorrowfully at me, as if he would have 
said, from tlie bottom of his heart: 'Forgive me, bailifT.’ He, who would bring 
me to tlie gallowa, if be could. 

“Tlien came Shaben Michel, as pale and frightened as myself^ and trembling 
as much. Think, wife, what a state all this put me into. 

“ I was afraid Hans W ust would be coming too ; I could not have stood that— 
the cup would certainly have fallen out of my hand, and I slmuld have dropped 
upon the ground. As it was, I could scarcely keep upon my feet ; and, wiien I 
got back to my seat, all my limbs shook, so that when they were singing I 
could not hold tlie book. 

“And all the time I kept thinking — 'Amer, Amer is at the bottom of all 
this ! ' and anger, fiuy, and revenge raged in my heart the whole time. A thing 
1 had never thought of in my life came into my head during the sacrament. I 
dare scarcely tell thee what it was. I am frightened when I only think of iv. 
It come into my head to throw his great landmark, on the hill, down the preci* 
pice. Nobody knows of the landmark but myself” 

Chapter xlv. — the BAiurr’s wife tells her ncsBAND some weiohtt 

TRLTHS, BIT MANY TEARS TOO LATE. 

The bailiff's speech alarmed his wife, but she knew not what to say, and was 
silent whilst he spoke. 

Neither of them said any thing more for some time. At last the wife began, 
and said to him : “lam very uneasy on account of what thou hast been saying. 
Thou must give up these companions of thine. This business can not end well, 
and we are growing old.” 

Bailiff. “ Thou art right enough there. But it is not so easy to do it.” 

Wife. “ Easy or not, it must be done. Thou roust get rid of them.” 

Bailiff. “Thou knowest well enough bow I am tied to them, and what they 
know about me.” 

Wife. “Thou knowest still more about them. They are a parcel of rogues, 
and dure not peach. Thou must get rid of them.” 
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Tlie bailiff groaned, and his wife continued:— 

They sit eating and drinking here constontiy, and pay thee nothing; and 
when thou art intoxicated they can persuade thee to any thing. Only think 
how Joseph tricked thee last night I wanted to advise thee for thy good, and 
pretty treatment I got for ray pains. And, moreover, since yesterday two* 
crowns more have walked out of thy waistcoat pocket, without lx>ing so muc|) 
as set down. How long can this last? If thou wilt only reckon up bow 
much thou hast spent over thy misdeeds, thou wilt find that thou hast lc«t by 
tliem every way. And yet thou gocst on still with these people ; and many a 
time and oft it is for the sake of nothing in Uie world but thy goalless pride. 
Sometimes thou wilt have one of these hounds to say something for thee, and 
then oTM^cr must hold his tongue for thee ; and so they come and eat and drink 
at thy cost, and, for their gratitude, tliey are ready at the first Cum to ruin and 
betray thee. 

“ Formerly, indeed, when they feared thee like a drawn sword, tliou couldst 
keep thcao fellows in order; but now thou art their master no longer, and depend 
upon it, thou art a lost man in thy old age, if thou dost not look sharply after 
them. Wo are in as slippery a situation as can well be. The moment thou 
tumeet thy back, the lads begin laughing and talking, and will not do a stroke 
of work, nor any thing but drink.” So said the ^nfe. 

The bailiff answered her not a word, but sat staring at her, without speaking, 
whilst she spoke. At last he got up, and went into the garden, and from the 
garden into bis meadow, and then into the stables. Trouble and anxiety fob 
lowed him every where ; but he stood still for a while in the stables, and rea* 
soned thus with himself:— 

Chapter xlti. — soliloquy op a max whose tuoughts ukhappilt lead 
HIM TOO PAR. 

** What my wife says is but too true; but what can I do? I can not help 
it ; it is impossible for me to escape out of this not” So said the bailiff, and 
again cursed Amer, as if be had been the cause of his getting into all these dif- 
ficulties; and then abused the pastor for driving him mad at church. Then ho 
recurred again to the landmark, and said: will not touch the cursed stone; 

but if any one did remove it the squire would lose the Uiird part of his wood. 
It is clear enough, that the eighth and ninth government landmark would cut 
through his property in a straight line. But heaven forbid that I should remove 
a landmark ( ” 

Then he began again: “Suppose afler all it should be no true landmark. It 
lies there, as if it had been since the flood, and has neither a letter nor a figure 
upon it.” 

Then he wont again into the house, took down his account book— added it 
up— wrote In it — blotted it — separated his papers, and laid them bock again — 
forgot what he had read — looked up again wliat he had written— then put the 
book into the cheat — walked up and down the room, and kept thinking au<l 
talking to himself of “a landmark without a letter or a figure upon it. There 
is not such another to be found any where I What an idea is come into my 
head! Some ancestor of the family may have made an inroad into the govern- 
ment wood, and suppose this stone were of his placing! By G , it must bo 

sol It is the most unaccountable bend in the whole government boundan*. 
For six miles it goes in a straiglu line till it comes here, and the stone bus no 
mark upon it, and there is no trench of separation. 
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*‘If thowooU really bclongrs to tlie government, I should bo doing nothing 
^TOtig. It would be only my duty to the government. But if I should be mis- 
taken I No, 1 will not touch the stone. 1 should have to dig it up and to roU 
it, on some dark night,* to the distance of a stone's tlirow over the level {uurt to 
the precipioj; and it is a great weight It will not fall down like a stream of 
water. By day every stroke of the mattock would bo hoard, it is so near tho 
highway ; and at night — I dare not venture. I should start at every sound. ^ If 
a badger cam© by, or a door sprang up, I could not go on with tho work. And 
who knows whether really a goblin might not catch me while 1 was doing it? 
It Is not safe around the landmark in the night; I had better let it alone! " 

Ailor a while he began again: “To think that tliere are eo many folks who 
don't believe cither in hell or in spirits I Tho old attorney did not^elicvo a 
wortl of them, nor did the pastor's assistant. By heaven, it is impossible that 
ho could believe in any thing. And the attorney has told me plainly, a hundred 
times, that, when I was once dead, it would be all tho same with me as with my 
dog or horse. This tv'os his belief^ and ho was afraid of nothing, and did what 
he would. Suppose he wore to prove right ! If I could believe it, if I could 
hope it, If I could be assured in my heart that it was so, the Bret time Amer went 
out to hunt, I would hide myself behind a tree and shoot him dead. I w'ould 
bum tho pastor's house— but it is to no purpose talking. I can not believe it ; 
I dare not hope it. It is not true; and they are fools, mistaken fools, who think 
so! There must bo a God! There certainly must be a God I Landmark 1 
Landmark I I wnll not remove thee! ” 

So saying the man trembled, but could not drive the thought out of his head. 
He shuddered with horror! He sought to escape from himself; walked up the 
street, Joined the flrst neighbor he met with, and talked to him about the weath- 
er, the wind, and the snails which had injured tho rye harvest for some years 
past. 

After some time he returned home with a couple of thirsty fcUow|, to whom 
he gave something to drink, that they might stay with him. Then he took an- 
other cooling powder, and so got over the Sunday. 

CUAPTKR XLVII. — DOMESTIC IIAPPIKESS ON TUB SABBATH DAT. 

And DOW I leave the hoa.se of wickedness for a time. It has sickened my 
heart to dwell upon its horrors. Now I leave them for a time, and iny spirit is 
lightened ami I breathe freely again. I approacli once more the cottage where 
human virtue dwells. 

In the morning, after Leonard and his wife were gone to church, the children 
sat quietly un<l thoughtfully together in the house, said their prayers, sang and 
said over what they had learned in the week ; for lliey always had to repeat it 
to Gertrude every Sunday evening. 

Lise, tho eldest, hud the care of her little brother during service time. She 
had to take him up, dress him, and give him his porridge; and this was always 
Lise's greatest Sunday treat; for, when she was looking after and feeding tho 
child, she fancied herstdf a woman. You should have seen how she played tho 
part of mother, imitaUHl her, fondU^ the baby in her arms and nodded and 
smiled to it; and how the little one smiled again, hold out its hands, and kicked 
with its little feet; and how it caught hold of Lise’s cup, or her hair, or her nose, 
and pointed to the smart Sunday handkerchief on her neck, and called out, ha 1 
ha! and then how Nicholas and AnnoH answered it, ha! ha! whilst the littlo 
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ono turned its head rounds to see where the voice came from, spied out Nicholas 
and laughed at him ; and then how Nicholas sprang up to kiss and fondle his 
little brother; and how Lise then would have the preference, and insisted upon 
it that the little darling was laughing at her; and how carofullj alio looked after 
it, anticipated all its wants, played with it, and tossed it up toward the ceiling, 
and then carefully let it down again almost to touch the ground ; how tlie baby 
laughed and crowed with delight, wlulst she held it up to the looking-glass, that 
it might push its little hands and face against it; and how at last it cauglit a 
sight of its mother in the street, and crowed and clapped its bands, and almost 
sprang out of Lise’s arms. 

Sucli wore the delights of Leonard’s children on a Sunday or a feast day ; and 
such delights of good children are acoeptablo In the sight of their God. Ho 
looks down with complacency upon the innocence of children, when they are 
enjoying existence ; and, if they continue good and obedient, bo will bless them, 
iliat it may be well with them to the end of tbeir lives. 

Gertrude was satisfied with her children, for they bad done every thing as 
they had been told. 

It is the greatest happiness of good children to know that they have given 
satisfaction to tbeir father and mother. 

Gertrude’s children bad this happiness. They climbed tbeir parents’ knees, 
jumped first into the arms of one, and then of the other, and clasped their little 
arms round tbeir necks. 

This was the luxury in which Leonard and Gertrude indulged on the Lord's 
day. Ever since she became a mother, it had been Gertrude’s Sunday delight 
to rejoice over her children, and over their tender affection for their father and 
mother. 

Leonard sighed this day, when he thought how often he had deprived himself 
of such pleasures. 

Domestic liappinees is the sweetest enjoyment of man upon earth ; and the 
rejoicing of parents over their children is the holiest of human joys. It purifies 
and hallows the heart, ond raises it toward the heavenly Father of olL There> 
fore the Lord blesses the tears of delight which flow from such feelings, and 
richly repays every act of parental watcbftilness and kindness. 

But the ungodly man, who cares not for his children, and to whom tlieynre a 
trouble and a burthen — the ungodly man, who flics from them on the week day, 
and conceals himself from them on the Sabbath; who escapes from their inno- 
cent enjoyment, and finds no pleasure in them till they are corrupted by the 
world, and become like himself — this mim throws away from him the best bless- 
ing of life. He will not in bis old age rejoice in bis children, nor derive any 
comfort from them. 

On the Sabbath days Leonard and Gertrude, in the joy of tbeir hearts s])oko 
to tbeir children of the goodness of their God, and of the compassion of their 
Saviour. 

Tlie children listened silently and attentively, and the hour of noon passed 
swiftly and happily away. 

Then the bells began to ring, and Leonard and Gertnido went again to 
church. 

On their way they passed by the bailiff’s house, and Leonard said to Ger- 
trude: “The bailiff looked shcK-ki ugly this monung. I never in my life saw 
him look so before. The sweat dropped from hU forehead as ho assisted at the 
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Bacrament. Didst thou not notice it, Gertrude? I perceired that be trembled 
when he gave me the cup.” 

did not notice it,” said Gertrude. 

Leonard, '* 1 was quite disturbed to see the man in such a state. If I durst, 
I would liavc askud him to forgire me; and if I could in any way show him 
that I wish him no ill, 1 would do it gladly.” 

Gertrude, “ May God reward thee for thy kind heart, Leonard. It will be 
right to do so, whenever thou hast an opportunity. But Rudi’s poor children, 
and many others, cry out for vengeance against this man, and he will not be able 
to escape.” 

Leon. “ I am quite grieved to see him so very unhappy. I have perceived, 
for a long time past, amidst all the noisy merriment of his house, that some 
anxiety preyed upon him constantly.” 

Ger. “My dear husband, whoever departs from a quiet, holy life can never 
be really happy.” 

Leon. “If I ever in my life saw any thing clearly, it was this: that however 
the baiUlTs followers, whom he liad about him in the house, might help him in 
the way of assistance, or advice, or cheating, or violence, they never procured 
for him a single hour of contentment and ease.” 

As they were thus conversing, they arrived at diurch, and wore tliere very 
much moved by the great earoeatneas with which the pastor discoursed upon 
the character of the traitor. 

CUAPTER XLVIH.— SOICE OBSERVATIONS UPOV SIN. 

Gertrude, amongst the rest, had beard what was said, in the womcn^s scat^ 
about the baililTs house being again full of his people, and ^Ver church she told 
Leonard of it. Ho ansvrered : “ 1 can scarcely believe it, during church time, 
and on a Sunday.” 

Gertrude, “ It is indeed very sad. But the entanglements of an ungodly 
life lead to all, even the most fearful widcodnoas. I shall never foiget the 
description our late pastor gave us of sin, the lust time wo received the sacrU’ 
ment from him. He compared it to a lake, which from continual rains over* 
flowed its banks. The swelling of the lake, said he, is imperceptible, but it in> 
creases every day and hour, and rises higher and higher, and the danger is as 
great as if it overflowed violently with a sudden storm. 

“ Therefore the experienced and prudent examine, in the beginning, all the 
dams and embankments, to see whether they are in a fit condition to resist tlie 
force of the waters. But the inexperienced and imprudent pay no attention to 
the rising of the lake, till the dams are burst, and the fields and pastures laid 
waste, and till the alarm bell warns all in the country to save themselves from 
the devastation. It is thus, said be, with sin and the ruin which it occasions. 

“ I am not yet old, but I have already observed, a hundred Aimes, that the good 
pastor was right, and that every one who persists in tire habitual commissNm of 
any one sin, hardens his heart, so that be no longer perceives the increase of its 
wickedness, till destruction and horror awaken him out of bis sleep.” 

ChaPTCB XUX. — THE CHARACTER AND EDUCATION OP CIULDRS.V. 

CoKVRRSiNO in this manner, they retumod to their own cottage. 

The children ran down the stops to meet their father and mother, and called 
out; “O, come, pray come, mother! we want to repeat what wo learned last 
week, that we may be ready directly.” 
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Gtrirude, are you in such haste, my loves? What need is there for 

It?” 

Ckildrm. ” 0, when we have repeated, mother, you know what we may do 
then with our allomoon bread. You know, mother, what you promised yes^ 
terday.” 

Mother. " I sh^ll be very glad to hoar whether you can say what you have 
learned.” 

ChiL ** But then we may do it afterward, mother 1 may wo not? *’ 

Mother. “Yes, if you are perfect." 

The children were in groat delight, and immediately repeated what they had 
learned, very perfectly. 

Then the mother gave them their pieces of bread and two bowls of milk, from 
whidi she had not taken the cream, because it was Sunday. 

She then took tlie baby in her arms, and rejoiced in her heart to hoar the 
children laying their plans, and telling each oilier how they would give their 
bread. Not one of them ate a mouthful of it, not one of them dipped a morsel 
into the milk, but each rejoiced over his piece, showed it to the others, and 
maintained that it was the largest share. 

The milk was soon finished, but die bread was all lying by the mother. 
Nicholas crept up to her, took her hand, and said: “You will give me a piece 
of bread for m}rself too, mother? ” 

Mother. “Thou hast got it already, Nicholas.” 

MichoUu. “ Yea ; but that is what I must give to RudelL" 

Mother. “ I did not bid thee give it to him ; thou mayst oat it thyseH) if thou 
wat” 

Kich. “ No, I will not eat it ; but will you not give me another piece for my< 
sellj mother?" 

Mother. “ N(\ certainly not" 

Nick. “Why not, mother?" 

Mot?ier. “ That thou mayst not fancy that people should begin to think of ' 
the poor, only when they are satisfied, and have eaten as much as they can." 

Kick. “ Is that the reason, mother? " 

M<tther. “Wilt thou now give him the whole?” 

Mkh. “ 0, yes, to be sure I will, mother. I know he is terribly hungry, and 
we shall eat again at six o'clock." 

Mother. “And, Nicholas, I think Rudeli will get nothing then." 

KicK “ No. indeed, mother ; he wiU have no supper." 

Mother. “Tlio want of those poor children is great indeed, and one must bo 
very hard and cruel not to spare, whatever one can, from one’s own food, to re- 
lieve them in their distress." 

Tears came into the eyes of Nicholas. Tlie mother then turned to the other 
children: “LUe, dost thou mean to give away all thy piece?" 

Lise. “ Yea, certainly, mother." 

Mother. “And thou too, Enne?" 

Ennt. “Yes, mother." 

Mother. “And thou too, Jonas?" 

Jonas. “ I tliink so, mother." 

Mother. “ I am glad of it, my children. But how will you set about it ? 
Every thing should be done in the right way, and people who mean very well, 
often manage very ill. Tell me, Nicholas, bow wilt thou give thy bread ? " 
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XicJi, " I will run, as last as I can, and call him, Rudeli, I incau ; but I will 
not put it into my pocket, that I may pvo it him sooner. Let me go now, 
mother." 

"Stop a moment, Nicholas. And how wilt thou manage, Liso?" 

Zise, "I will not do like Nicltolas. I will beckon Bethel! into a comer; I 
will hide the bread under roy apron, and I will give it her, so that nobody may 
see it, not even her lather." 

MMer. "And what wilt thou do, Enno?” 

XriTU. "I don’t know where I shall meet with Heireli: I will give it as I 
find best at the time." 

Mol/icr. "And thou, Jonas! Thou hast some trick in thy head, little rogue. 
How wilt thou do ? " 

Jonas. "1 will stick my bread into bis mouth as you do, mother, when you 
are playing with mo. I shall say to him : Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
and then I shall put it between his teeth. 1 am sure he will laugh then, 
mother." 

MoUier. "Very well, my children. But I must tell you one thing. You 
mu.<«t give the children the bread quietly, and so as not to bo observed ; lest 
people should think you lancy you ore doing a very fine tiling." 

XkK "Potz tausend, mother! then 1 liad bettor put the bread into my 
pocket, after all." 

Mother. " I tliink so, Nicholas." 

Liee. " I thought of that before, mother; and that was the reason why I said 
I sliould not do like him." 

MoOier. " Tliou art always the cleverest, Lise. I ought not to have forgot' 
ten to praise tlioe for it, and thou dost well to remind me of it" 

Lise blushed and was silent, and the mother said to the children: “You may 
go now, but remember what I have said to you." Tho children went 

Nicholas run and leaped, as fust us he could, down to Hudi's house, but Rudeli 
'‘was not in the street Nicholas shouted, and whistled, and called, but in vain; 
he did not come out, even to Utc wnndow. Then said Nicholas to himself; 
“■\Vhat miLst I do now? Must I go into the house to him? But I must give 
it him alone. I will go and tell liim to come out into the street" 

Rudeli was sitting with his father and sisters by the open coffin of his dear 
grandmother, who was to be buried in two hours; and the father and liis chil* 
dren were talking, with tears in their eyes, of tho kindness and love which sl'.e 
had always shown them. They wept over her lost trouble about the potatoes, 
and promised again, as tlicy looked at her, tliat, however hungry they might be, 
Uicy would never steal from any body. 

At this moment Nicholas opened the door, saw tho dead body, was frightened, 
and run out of the house again. 

Rudi, w'ho thought he might have some message to him from Leonard, went 
after tho boy, and asked what he vranted. “ Nothing, nothing," answered Nich* 
olas, "only I wanted to speak to Rudeli, but ho is at liis prayers." 

Rudi. "You may come in, if you w’ant him." 

Xkh. " Let him come here to me for a momcnL” 

RudL " It is so cold, and be does not like to leave his grandmother. Come 
into the house to him." 

SicK " 1 can not go in, Rudi. Let him come to me for a moment." 

"AVcll then, ho slioll," answered Rudi, and went back into the house. 
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Nicholas followed him to tlio door, and called: “Rudeli, corae hero just for 
one moment’* 

Rtidrli. “I can not come into the street, Nicholas! I would rather stay with 
my fn^dmother. Tltey will soon take her away from us.’* 

Rich. “ It is but for a moment” 

Rwii, “ Go and see what ho wants.” 

Rudeli went out, and Nicholas took him by the arm, and saying: “Come here, 

I have somethiDg to say to you,” led him into a comer, tlirust the broad quickly 
into his pocket, and ran away. 

Rudeli thanked him, and called after him: “Thank your lather and your 
mother too.” 

Nicholas turned round, made a sign to him, with his hand, to be quiet, said: 
“Don’t tell any body,” and went off again like an arrow. 

COAPTER L. — CONCEIT AND BAD HABITS INTERFERE WITH OUR lIAPriNESS, 
EVEN WHEN WE ARE DOING A KIND ACTION. 

Lise, in the meantime, walked deliberately to the higher village, to Bethcli, 
Marx Rcuti’s daughter. She was standing at the window. 

Lise beckoned to her, and Bethcli crept out of the house. But her father, 
who observed it, followed her, and hid him.%olf behind the door. 

The diildrcn thought not of him, and chattered away to their hearts’ content. 
Liae. Betholi, I have brought you some bread.” 

BeihelL (Shivering, and stretching out her band.) “You are very kind, Liso;^ 
and I am very hungry. But why do you bring me bread to-day ? ” 

Lise, “Because I like you, Bethell We have now bread enough. My 
lather is to build the churclu” 

Beth. “And so is mine, too.” 

Lise. “ Yes; but your lather is only a day-laborer.” 

Beth. “ It is all the same thing, if it brings us bread.” 

Lise. “ Have you been very ill off? ” 

BetK “01 1 do hope w*e sliall do better now.” 

Lise. “ What have you had for dinner? ” 

Betii. “ I dare not tell you.” 

List. “Why not?” 

Beth. “ If my father were to find it out, be would — ” 

Lise. “I shall never tell Jiim.” 

Bclheli took a piece of a raw turnip out of her pocket, and said: “See here.” 
Lise. “Goodness! nothing better than that ? ” 

Beth. “ We have had noUiing better this two days.” 

Lise. “And you ro«iat not tell any body; nor ask any body for any thing — ** 
BtOu “ If ho only knew I had told you, it would be a pretty business for 
me." 

"Well, cat tl»e bread before you go in again.” 

Beth. “Yes, tliat I w'ill, or I shall not get it.” 

She began to cat, and at that moment Marx opened the door, and saidi 
“ What art thou eating, my child ? ” 

His child gulped and swallowed dow’n the unchewed mouthful, and said: 
“Nothing, nothing, father.” 

Marz. “Nothing was it? but stop a moment I Lise, I don’t like people to 
give iny children bread, behind my back, for telling them such giKUcss lies about 
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what is eaten and drunk in the honae. Thou godless BothcH ! dost thou not 
know that we had a chicken for dinner toniayT 

Lise DOW walked off as lost, ns she had come deliberately. 

But Mnrx took Betheli by the arm, and dragged her into the bouse, and Lise 
heard her crying bitterly, even w'hen she was a great way off 

Knne met Heireli in the door* way of his own house, and said: “ Would you 
like a piece of bread T " 

Hcircli. *'Yes, if you hare any for me.^ Knne gave it him; ho thanked 
her, and she went away again. 

Jonas crept about Sbaben Michers house, till Robert saw him, and came out 
“What are you alter, Jonas?’* said Robert 
Jonas. “I want to hare some play.” 

Hobnt “Well, I will play with you, Jonas.” 

Jonas. “Will you do what I tell you, Robert? and then wc shall haro some 
sport" 

RobL “What do you want mo to do? " 

Jonas. “ You must slmt your eyes, and open your mouth.” 

RtM. “Ay, but perhaps you will put something dirty into my mouth.” 
Jonas. “ No, I promise you, loithlblly, I will not, Robert.” 

RohU “Well — but look to it if you cheat me, Jonas!” (He opened his 
mouth, and half shut his eyes.) 

Jonas. “You must shut your eyes quite close, or it will not do.” 

^ RcbL “Yes! but if you should prore a rogue, Jonas;” said Robert, shutting 
his eyes quite cloee. 

Jonas popped the bread into his mouth directly, and ran off. 

Robert took the broad out of his mouth, and said : “ Thia is good sport, in* 
deed,” and sat down to eat it 

CUAPTCR U.— NO IfAK CAN TELL WHAT HAFFT CONSEQUENCES MAT RESULT 
FROM EVEN THE MOST TRIFUNQ GOOD ACTION. 

SnABEN MiciiKL saw the sport of the children from the window, and knew 
Jonas, Leonard’s son, and it struck him to the heart 

“ What a Satan I am I ” said he to himself. “ I have sold myself to the bailiff, 
to betray the man who provides me witli work and food, and now I must see 
that even thLs little fellow has the heart of an angel. I will not do any thing 
to injure these people. Since yesterday, the bailiff* has been an abomination to 
me. I can not forget his look when he gave me the cup ! ” So said the man, and 
he remained at homo the rest of the evening, thinking over his past conduct. 

Leonard's children were now all returned, and told their lather and mother 
how they had gone on, and were very merry — oU except liso, who tried, never* 
theless, to look like the rest, and said a great deal about Detheli’s delight when 
she ivccived the bread. 

“ I am sure something has happened to thee,” said Gertrude. 

“0, no, nothing has happened; and she was very glad, indeed, to have it,” 
answered liso. 

Her mother inquired no further, but prayed with her children, gave thorn their 
suppers, and put them to bed. 

Afferward Leonard and Gertrude road for an hour in tho Bible, and talked 
about what they had road, and passed a very happy Sunday evening together. 
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Chapter ui. — early in the morning is too late for what ought to be 

DONE the ETEKIKO BEFORE. 

Vert early in the morning, as soon as the mason awoke, he heard some ono 
calling to him, in the front of the house, and got up immediately, and opened 
the door. 

It was Flink, the huntsman, from the halL He wished the mason good 
morning, and said: "Mason, I should have told thee, last night, to set the men 
to work this morning without delay, at breaking stone.” 

Mason. " From wlmt I hear, the bailiff has told all the workmen to go to the 
hall this morning. But it is early yet, they can scarcely be set out, and I will 
tell them.” 

Ho called to Lcnk, who lived next door, but got no answer. 

After some time, Keller, who lodged in the same hoitse, came out, and said : 
* Leak went half an hour ago to the hall, with the rest of the men. The bailiff 
told them last night, after supper, that they must, without fail, be at the hall be- 
times, as bo had to bo at borne again by noon.” 

The huntsman was very uneasy at the intelligence, and said : " This is a cursed 
business! ” " But what must be done? ” said the mason. 

Flink. “ Is there any cliance of overtaking them 7 ” 

Mason. " From Marti’s bill thou mayst sec them a mile and a half off; and, if 
the wind be fiur, thou mayst call them back so far.” 

Flink made no delay, but ran quickly up the hill, called, whistled, and shouted 
with all bis might, but in vain. They did not hear him, but went their way, 
and were soon out of sight 

The bfulifl^ who was not so far off, heard him call from the hill, and looked 
out The huntsman’s gun glittered in the sun, so that the bailiff recognized him, 
and wondered what the man wanted, and went back to meet him. 

Flink told him that be had bad a terrible headache the day before, and had 
delayed going, to tell the mason to set the men to work to break stone the first 
thi^ this morning. 

Chapter uii. — the more culpable a man is himself, the mors violently 
DOSS UB ABUSE ANOTHER WHO HAS DONE WRONG. 

"Thou cursed knave! wliat a trick thou bast played now!” said tlie 
bailiff. 

Flink. “ Perhaps it will not turn out so ill. How the deuce could I toll that 
the fellows would all nm off to the hall before daybreak! Was it by your 
orders? ” 

BaiHff. "Tea, it was, thou dog; and I suppose I shall now have to answer 
for thy fault” 

Flink. "I wish I may come clear off rajrself." 

Bailiff. "It is a cursed — ” 

Flink. " That was the very word I used myself^ when I beard they were 
gone.” 

Bailiff. “ I want no nonaenae now, knave." 

TUnk. "Nor I neither; but what ia to be done? " 

Bailiff. “ You fool, think." 

FUnJe, " It ia half an hour too late for my braina to diacover any.” 

Bailiff. “ Stop— one must never deapairl A thought atrikea me. Ifaintain 
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boldly that thou j^vcst tho order last night to the mason’s wife, or to one of hia 
children. They will not out-talk thee, if thou art resolute.” 

JFUnk. “ I will not try that plan. It inuy miss,” 

Bailiff. “Nay, it could not miaa, if thou wert steady. But, upon second 
thoughts, I have hit upon another which is bolter.” 

Flink. “What’s that?" 

Bailiff. “Thou must run buck to the mason, and lament and grievo over it; 
and tell him, it maybe a great loss to Uieo to have noglei’led the order; but that 
he may get thee out of trouble by speaking one W'ord for thee, and telling the 
squire that he received his note on the Sunday; and, by mistake, as it w'as tlio 
Sabbath, had not opened it till to-day. 

“ This will not hurt him in tho least, and w ill get thee out of tho scrape, if thou 
canst persuade him to do it.” 

FUnk. “You are right there, and I tliink it wrill do.” 

Bailiff. “ It can not miss.” 

Flink. “ I must go now. I have other letters to take, but I will return 
some time this morning to the mason. Good-by, Bailiff.” 

^Tien the bailin’ was left alone, ho said: “ I will go now and give this account 
at tho bulL If it does not agree, I will say it is wdiat the huntsman told me.” 

CllAPTKR UV. — USEU588 LABOR FOR POOR PEOPLE. 

In the meantime, the day-laborers arrived at the liall, sat down on the benches 
near the door, and waited till they wore summoned, or till tho bailiff, who had 
promised to follow them, should arrive. 

When the squire’s footman saw the men at tho door, he went down to them, 
and said : “ Wliat are you here for, neighbors ? My master thinks you are at 
W'ork at the building.” 

The men answered : “ Tho baUiff told us to come liere to tbank the squire for 
giving us the work.” 

“Tiiat wfts not necessary," answered Claus. “IIo will not keep you long fur 
that ; but I will U4! him you ore hero.” 

The footman told iiis master, and the squire ordered tlio men to come in, and 
asked them, kindly, what they wanted. 

When they had told him, and, awkw’ardly and with difficulty, stammered out 
something of thanks, the squire sold: “Who told you to come here on this 
account? " 

“The bailiff," replied tho men, and again attempted to give him thanks. 

“ This lias happened against my wish," said Amer. “ But go away now', and 
be diligent and Ikitliful, and I shall be glad if the work is of use to any of you. 
And tell your nuister that you must begin to break tho stone to-day.” 

Then tlie men went home again. 

Chapter lv. — a hypocrite makes friends with a rogue. 

And as they returned, one of the men said to the others: “Tliis young squire 
is a verj* kind-hearted man." 

“And so would the old one liave been too, if he had not been imposed upon, 
in a thoustmd ways,” said tho old men with one voice. 

“ My father has told me, a hundred times, that he was very well inclined in 
his youtli, and would have continued so, if be had not been so infatuated by tlto 
bailifl^” said Abi. 

“ And then it was all over with the squire’s kindness. It dropped only into 
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the bailifT’g chest, and he led him about, as ho choso, like a groat Polar boar,” 
said Le^’mnnn. 

“ What a shameful trick ho has played us now, to send us all this way with* 
out orders, and then leave us to got out of the scrap© ourselves,” said Lenk. 

“That Lh always his way," said Kicnost 

“And a villainous way it is," answered Lcnk. 

“Yes, but tlio bailiff is a wortliy man I People like us can not always judge 
of the reasons for such things,” answered Kriecher, in a nusod tone; for ho saw 
the bailiff creeping along the hollow, and very near them. 

“Tlie devil! thou mayost praLso him if tliou wilt, but I will praise the squire 
for the future,” said Lcnk, almost as loudly; for he did not see tlie baililT 
below. 

Tlio latter now, as he was speaking, came up out of the hollow, wished them 
good morning, and then said to Lenk: “And why art thou praising the squire 
at this rate?" 

Lenk answered, in some confusion : “ Because wo were talking together about 
his being so good-natured and kind to us." 

“ But tlmt was not all," answered the baQiff. 

“I know of nothing more," said Lenk. 

“ It is not right for a man to take back his words in that way, Lenk," said 
Kriecher, and continued : “ He was not alone in what ho said, Mr. Bailiff. Some 
of the otliers were murmuring that you had left them in such a way, and I was 
saying that such ns we could not judge of your reasons ; and upon this, Lenk 
said : * 1 might praise tlie baililT if I would, but that be would praise the squiro 
for the future.’ " 

“Aye, indeed! and so thouwert comparing the squire with mo," said the 
bailiff, sneeringly. 

“ But ho did not mean it, as it is now represented," said some of the men, 
Blinking their heads, and murmuring against Kriecher. 

“ There is no need of any explanation and no harm done. It is an old proverb, 
\niose bread I eat, his praise I sing," said the bailifT, and shaking Kriecher by 
the Ixand, ho said no more upon the subject, but msked the men whether Amer 
had been angry. 

“ No answered the men, “ not at all Ho only said, we must go home again, 
and without fail begin the work to-day." 

“Tell the mason so, and that the mistake is of no consequence— my respects 
to him," said the bailiff, and proceeded on his way; as did the men. 

Some time before this, the huntsman liad been to the mason, and begged 
and entreated 1dm to say that he had received the note on the Sunday. 

The mn.son was willing to oblige the bailiff and the huntsman, and mentioned 
it to his wife. 

“I am afraid of every thing which is not straight-forward," said she, “and I 
dare say the bailifT has already made his own excuse. If the squire asks thee, 
I think thou roust tell him the truth ; but perhaps he will not inquire any thing 
more aliout it; and then thou canst leave it as it is, that nobody may be brought 
into trouble.” Leonard accordingly told the huntsman that ho would do this. 

In the mean time the men returned from the haU. 

“You arc soon back again," said the mason. 

“ W© might have spared our labor altogether;" replied they. 

Leciuxrd, “ Was he angry about the mistake 7 " 
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Men. ** No, not at all t He was very rricndlj and kind, and told us to go 
back and begin the work to^ay. 

Flink. “ Yon see it will be of no consequence to you. It is a very dilTcront 
tiling for me and the bailiff." 

“0, but the bailiff *8 message ; we had nearly forgotton it," said Hnbel Rudi ; 
“ be sent his respects to thee, and the mistake was of no consequence." 

Leon, ** Ilad be been with the squire, when you met him T " 

“No; we met him on his way.” 

Leon. “ Then he knew no more than what you told him, and what I now 
know myself?” 

Men, “ No ! to be sure he did not” 

FiinJt. “ You will keep your promise, mason ? ” 

Leon. “ Yes, but exactly as I told you.” 

The mason then ordered the men to be at their work early, prepared some 
tools, and, after he had got his dinner, went with the men, for the first time, to 
the work. 

“ Hay God Almighty grant bis blescdng upon it,” said Gertrude, as he went out 

CnAPTEB LVL— rr is dbcidkd that ms baiuft must ko longer be a 

LANDLORD. 

‘When the bailiff came to the hall, Amcr kept him waiting some time. At 
lost he came out of the avenue and asked him, with some displeasure: “What 
is the meaning of this? Why did you send all these people to the hall to^y, 
without ordori?” 

“ 1 thought it was my duty to advise them to tliank your honor for your good- 
ness,” answered the bailiff. 

Amor replied, “Your duty is to do what ia useful to roe and to my people, 
and what I order you, but not to send poor folks all this way for nothing, to 
teach them to make fine speeches, wiiich arc of no use, and which 1 do nut seek 
for. But the reason why I sent fur you, was to tell you, that I will no longer 
Itave the situation of bailiff and landlord filled by the same person.” 

The bailiff turned pale, trembled, and knew not what to reply ; for he was 
quite unprepared for such a sudden resolution. 

Amcr continued, “I will leave you to choose which of the two you prefer; 
but in a fortnight I roust know your determination.** 

The bailiff had somewhat recovered himself again, and stammered out some 
Uianks for the time allowed him to tliink of it Amcr replied, “I should be 
sorry to be hasty with any body, and I do not wish to oppress you, old man. 
But the two offices are incompatible with each other.” 

Tliis kindness of Aroer encouraged tlie bailift He answered, “Till now all 
the bailiffs in your employ have kept tavern, and it is a common practice through- 
out the country.” 

But Amer answered him shortly, and said: “You have beard my decision.” 
Ho then took out bis almanac, and said again, “ This is the 20th of March, and 
in a fortnight it will be Uie 3d of April ; therefore, upon the 3d of April, I ex- 
pect your answer. TUI then, I have no more to say.” Amer then marked 
down the day in his almanac, and went into the houso. 

Cbapter lvil — ms conduct upon tub oocASioir. 

Anxious and troubled at heart, the baUiff also departed. This blow had so 
much overcome him, that ho took no notice of any of the people be mot on his 
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way down tho stops, and through the aveonc ; and he scarcely knew where ho 
was, till lie came to the old nut-tree. There he stopped, and said to himseU| 
**I must take breath. How my heart beats! I don’t know whether I stand 
on my head or my feet. Without making a single complaint, without making 
any inquiry, merely because it is his pleasure, I am either to give up being 
bailiS^ or landlord. This is beyond all bounds. Can ho compel me to it? I 
think not Ho can not take away my bailifl‘'s coat, without bringing tome 
chai^ against mo; and the landlord's license is paid for. But if bo should try, 
if he should seek for open accusation, he may find os much os be will Of all 
the damned fellows I have served, tlioro is not one who would be true to me. 
What must I do, now! A fortnight is sometliing, how'cvcr; I have often done 
a great deal in tliat time. If I can only keep up my spirits I Tho mason is at 
the bottom of all this. If I can only ruin him, it will be every thing. I can 
manage all the rest But how very faint and weak lam!” So saying, he took 
a brandy bottle out of his pocket, sat down in tho sluido of tlie tree, applied to 
his constant remedy, and swallowed down one draug!)t after another. A thief 
or a mnrdcrer, who is pursued by a warrant, is not more refreshed by his first 
draught of water in a free land, than the bailiff’s rancorous heart was encour- 
aged by his brandy bottle. He foU himself better again immediately, and, with 
his strength, his wicked daring also revived. “This has refreshed me greatly,” 
said ho to himsolf And be got up again, with tho air of a bold roan who bears 
himself loftily. “A little while ago,” said he, “ I thought they would eat me up 
for their supper, but now 1 feel once more as if 1 could crush tho mason, and 
the fine young squire himself^ \fith my little finger. It is well I did not leave 
my bottle behind me. I am a sad poor creature without it” 

Thus reasoned the bailiff with himself His fears had now entirely given 
place to anger, pride, and his brandy bottle. 

He walked along once more, as insolently and a.s full of malice as usiml. 

He nodded to the people in Um; fields, who saluted liim, with almost bis wont- 
ed bailiff's pride. He carried his knotted stick in a cominaiiding manner, as if 
he were of more importance in tho country than ten Amors. Ho pursed up his 
mouth, and opened bis eyes, as wide and round as a plough-w'lieel, as ^ey say 
in this country. Thus did the blockhead behave at a time urhen ho bad so little 
cause for it 

CflArTBR Lvm. — ms COMPAKION. 

Bt his side walked his great Turk ; a dog who, at a word from the tMuIlff, 
showed his great white teeth and snarled at every body, but faithfully followed 
bis master through life and deatli. Tltis great Turk w’as as much the terror of 
all the poor folks around, as his master was of all his oppressed dependents and 
debtors. This powerful Turk walked majestically by tho side of the bailiff — 
but 1 dare not utter what is at my tongue’s end, only it is certain tliat tho bail- 
iff, who was in a Airious rage, had something in the expression of bis face which 
reminded one very much of tho dog. 

Chapter lix. — explanation' op a dippicultt. 

Perhaps some simple inquirer may wonder how the bailiff^ after yesterday's 
trouble, and his fright this morning, could still bear himself so haughtily. An 
experienced man will see tlie reason at once. Pride never torments a man 
more, than when he is under a cloud. As long as all is prosperous, and no- 
body can doubt a man’s greatness, be seldom thinks it necessary to look so very 
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big. But when oo all aides people begin to rcjdce over his failures, it is no 
longer the same thing — then the blood gets heated, foams, and runs over like hot 
butter in a kettle, and this was exactly the bailifT’scase. Moreoyer, it was very 
natural, and tUo most simple may understand it, that after he bad recruited him- 
self under the nut-troo, be should be able to conduct himself as haughtily as I 
have described. Besides this, he had slept better than u.<nial the night before, 
on account of Imving taken his two powders, and drunk little, and his head, 
this morning, was quite cleared from tho uneasiness and anxiety of the preced- 
ing day. 

Chapter lx. — a diorebsiox. 

It would, indeed, hare boon bettor for tlie bailiff if he had broken bis brandy 
bottle to atoms, under the nut-tree, and gone back to his master to explain to 
him his situation, and to tell him that he was not rich, and had need boUi of 
bis office of bailiff, and of his tavern, on account of liia debts, and entreat him 
te show compassion and mercy toward him. I am sure Amer would not have 
driven away the old man, if he had acted thus. 

But such is always the ill fate of tho ungodly. Their crimes deprive Uiem of 
their reason, and they become, as it were, blind in their greatest difficulties, 
sod act like madmen in their distress ; whilst, on the contrary, good and honest 
men, who have pure and upright hearts, keep their sonsoa much better in their 
misfortunes, and therefore generally know better how to help themselves, and 
bow to act in all the chances of life. 

They bear their misfortunes with ImmQity, ask forgiveness for their faults, and 
in their necessity look up to that Power who always lends assistance in need, to 
those who seek his help with pure hearts. 

The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, is a protection and polar 
star to them, through life, and they always so puss through the world, os, in Uie 
eud. to thank God from their hearts. 

But tho wickedness of the ungodly man leads him from one depth to another. 
He never uses hu understanding in the straight paths of simpUrity, to seek for 
ropo.'»c^u«tico, and peace. Ho uses it only in tho crooked way of wickodnesa, 
to create distress, and to bring about disturbance. Therefore be is always un- 
happy, and in his necessity becomes insolent 

He denies his faults, ho is proud in his distress. Ho seeks to help and savo 
Itiiuself either by hypocrisy and servility, or by force and cunning. 

He tnists to his own misled and disordered understanding. He turns away 
from the hand of his father, which is stretched out toward him, and when his 
voice snys: “Humble thyself! it is a father’s hand which chastens and will help 
thee,” he despises the voice of his deliverer, and says; “With my own hand, 
and with my own head, will I save mysi‘lf.’' Therefore the end of tho ungodly 
man is always utter misery and woe. 

Chapter lxi, — an old man lays open ms heart. 

I HAVE been young, and now nm old, and I have many times, and often, ob- 
sen'cd the ways of tho pious, and of tlie ungodly. I have seen the boys of the 
village grow up with mo. I have seen them become men, and bring up diil- 
dren and grand-children— end now have I accompanied all th<^ of my own age, 
except seven, to the grave. 0 God ! thou knowest tho hour, when I too must 
follow my brethren I Hy strength decays, but my eyes ore fixed upon tlie 
Lord! Our life is like a flower of the field, which in the morning springe up, 
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and in the evening withers away. 0 Lord, our Qod I thou art merciful and 
gracious toward those who put their trust in thee-~therefore does my soul liopo 
in thee ; but the way of the aionor leads to destruction. Children of my vil* 
lage, O listen to instruction. Hear wliat is the life of the ungodly, that you 
may become holy. I liave eecn children who were insolent to their parents, 
and heeded not their affection. AU of tliem came to a bad end. 1 knew the 
father of the wretched Uli. I lived under the same roof witli him ; and saw*, 
with my owm oyosi, how the godless son tormented and insulted his poor father. 
And as long as I live, I shall never forget how the old man wept over him, an 
hour before his death. I saw the wicked boy laugh at his funeral I Con God 
suffer such a wrretch to live ? thought I. 

What followed ? Ue married a woman who liad a largo property, and bo 
was tltcn one of the richest men of tlie village, and went about, in his pride 
and in his wickedness, os if tlicre were none in heaven, or upon eurtli, above 
him. 

A year passed over, and then I saw the proud Uli sorrow and lament at his 
wife's Aineral. Ho was obliged to give buck her property, to tlio last farthing, 
to her relations. He was suddenly become as poor as a beggar, and in his 
poverty he stole, and you know what was his end. Children, thus have I al> 
ways seen that the end of the ungodly man is misery and woe. 

But 1 have also soon the manifold bleasings and comforts in the quiet cottages 
of the pious. They enjoy wliatever they have; they are content if they have 
little, and sober if they have much. 

Industry is in their bands, and peace in their hearts— such is their lot in life. 
They enjoy tlieir own with gladness, and covet not what is their neighbors. 

Pride never torments tliem, envy docs not embitter their lives. Therefore 
they are always more cheerful and contented, and generally more healthy, than 
the ungodly. They go tlirough the necessary evils of life more safely and peace- 
fully ; for their beads, and their hearts, are not turned to w'ickedness, but are 
with their work, and tlie beloved inmates of their own oottages. Tlicrcfore they 
enjoy life. Their heavenly Father looks dow*n upon their cares and anxieties, 
and assists them. 

Boar children of my native village ! I liave seen many pious men and wo- 
men upon their death-beds, and I have never beard any — not a single one, 
amongst them all— complain, in tliat hour, of tlio poverty and hardships of life. 
All, without exception, thankod God fur the thousand proofs of his paternal 
goodness, which they had enjoyed through life. 

0 my children ! bo then pious, and remain single-hearted and innocent. I 
have seen the conscM^uences of sly and cunning habits. 

Hummel and his associates wore much more crafty than the rest, Tlicy know 
a Uiousand tricks, of which the others never dreamed. Tills mode them proud, 
and they thought that sincere men were only to bo their fools. For a time they 
dovoured the bread of the widow and of the orphan — tliey raged and were ftiri- 
ous against all who would not bow down the knee to them. But their end is 
approaching. The Lord in heaven heard the sighs of the widow and of the or- 
phan, and saw tlie tears of the mother, which she slied w’ith her children, on 
account of Uie wicked men w*ho led awuy and oppressed the husband and the 
father ; and tlie Lord in heaven helped tho oppressed ones and the orphans^ 
when they had given up all hope of recovering their rights. 
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Chapter lxii. — the horrors or an x:nea6t ocnscience. 

Ox Saturday evening, when Hans Wust left the bailiff and wont home, the 
pongs of |>or 3 ury U»nnented him still more, «o that lie threw bimsolf upon the 
ground and groaned in anguish. 

Thus was ho distracted the whole night, and on the following sabbatli he 
tore his hair, struck his breast with his hands, violently, coold neither eat nor 
drink, and called out : 0, 0, this meadow of Rudi's I 0, 0, his meadow, his 

meadow I It tortures my very soull 0, O, Satan lias got posseesion of met 
0, woe is me 1 Woe to ray miserable soul I ’** 

Thus he wandered about, tormented and distracted by the thoughts of his 
peijury, and groaned in the bitter agony of his spirit. 

Worn out with such dreadful sufferings, he at length, on Sunday evening, fell 
asleep for a time. 

In the morning be was a little easier, and came to the resolution no longer 
to keep his sufferings to himself but to tell all to the pastor. 

Ho took his Sunday coat, and whatever else he could find, and fastened all 
t(^‘ther in a bundle, that he miglit borrow upon them the roonoy bo owed the 
bailiff. 

Ho then took up the handle, trembled, went to the pastor's house, stood still, 
was very near running aw'ay again, stood still once more, tlirew tbo bundle in 
at the door-way, and gestured like one out of his mind. 

Chapter ucui. — kindness and sthpatht save a wretched han froii be- 
COXINO utterly distracted. 

The pastor saw him in this situation, went to him, and said: ^^Wbat is the 
matter, Wust? Wliat dost thou want ? Como into the house, if thou hast any 
thing to say to me." 

Then Wust followed the pastor into his room. 

And the pastor tvns os kind and friendly as possible to Wust ; for he saw’ his 
ccmftDuon and distress, and lind, the day before, heard a report that he was al- 
most in despair on account of his peijury. 

When Wust saw how kind and friendly the pastor was toward him, he re- 
covered himself a little, by degrees, and said:-— 

**noDornblo Herr Pastor! 1 believe I have sworn a false oath, and am almost 
in despair about it. 1 can not boar it any longer. I will willingly submit to all 
tbo puDislimcnt I have deserved, if I may only again hope in the mercy and 
goodness of God.’* 

Chapter lxiv. — a pastor's treatment or a case op conscience. 

The pastor nn.‘»w’ered : “If thou art truly grieved at heart, on account of thy 
fault distrust not God’s mercy.” 

Wusi. “ 0 sir, may I, may I ever, in this my crime, hope for God's mercy, 
that he w’ill ft*ip:ive mo my sins?” 

Pitsior. “If God has brought a man to a true repentance of his sins, so that 
he earnestly longs ond sighs after pardon, he bus already pointed out to him tho 
way to forgiveness, and to the obtaining of all spiritual mercies. Depend upon 
this, Wuiftl and if thy repentance bo really from thy heart, doubt not that it 
will lie Bctvptable in tlie sight of God.” 

TIW. “ But can I know* that it is acceptable to him ? ” 

Pastor. “Thou mayest easily know, by faithfully examining thyself whether 
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it bo really uncoro, and from the bottom of thy heart ; and if it bo, it will cor* 
tainly bo accoptablo to Go<L Tliis is all 1 can say. But, if any one lias 

encroached upon his neighbor’s land, and repents of it, ho goes, W’ithout his 
neighbor’s knowledge or request, and, quietly and of hw own accord, reatoros 
ilio land, and f^ves back rather more than less than what he had taken from 
him. In this case, we can not but bo convinced that his repentance is sincere. 

“ But if he does not restore it, or only part of it, to him — ^if ho gives it back 
unfairly — if bo is only anxious not to be brought before a magistrate — if it is 
all for his own sake and not for the sake, of his neighbor whom he ha.s injured 
—then are his repentance and his restoration only a cloak with which the fool* 
ish man cheats himself Wustl if thou, in thy heart, scekest fur nothing, but 
to amend and rectify all the mischief which thy wickedness has caused, and all 
the trouble which it has occasioned, and to obtain the forgiveness of God and 
man ; if thou wisheet ibr notblng else, and wilt wdUingly do and suffer any thing, 
to make all possible amends for thy fault; then is thy repentance certainly sin* 
cere, and there is no doubt that it will be acceptable to God.” 

M’ujf. “ 0, sirl I will most willingly do and suffer any thing wliatever, upon 
God's earth, if this weight may only be removed from my heart It is such a 
dreadful torment 1 Wherever 1 go, whatever 1 do, I tremble under this sin.” 
Pastor. "Fear not I Set about the business with sincerity and truth, and 
thou wilt certainly become easier.” 

irusL *' If I might only hope for that] ” 

Pastor. **Be not afraid 1 Trust in Godl He is the God of the sinner who 
flies unto him. Only do all thou const with sincerity and uprightness. The 
greatest misfortune which has happened, in consequence of thy oath, is the sit- 
uation of poor Rudi, who, owing to it has fallen into grievous distress; but I 
hope the squire, when thou tellest him the whole affair, will himself take care 
that the mao is comforted in his necessity.” 

irusf. “It is, indeed, poor Rudi, who is a continual weight upon my heart. 
Does your reverence think the squire will be able to help him to his meadow 
again ?" 

Pastor. “ I don't know that The bailiff will certainly do all in his power 
to throw suspicion upon thy present testimony. But on the other hand, the 
squire will do his best to help the unfortunate man to get hts own again.” 
WuMt. “ 0, if he can only accomplish that I ” 

Pastor. “I wish ho may, w'ith all my heart I and I hope ho will — but what* 
ever may happen to Rudi, it is necessary that for thine own sake and for thy 
peace of mind, thou shouldst tell the whole truth to the squire.” 

Ifttsf. “I will willingly do that your reverence.” 

Pastor. “ It is the right way, and I am glad that thou dost it so willingly. It 
will bring back rest and peace to thy heart. But at the same time, this acknowl- 
edgment will bring blame, and trouble, and imprisonment Aod grievous distress 
upon thee.” 

irujf. “ 0, sir I all that is nothing in comparison of the horrors of despair, 
and the fear of never again obtaining the forgiving mercy of God.” 

Pastor. " Thou seest the thing so properly and sensibly, that I am glad at heart 
on thy account Pray unto God, who has given thee no many good thoughts, 
and so much strength for good and right resolutions, that he will grant thee still 
ftirther favor. Thou art now in an excellent way, and wilt, wltli GihI's nasist- 
aace, bear with patience and humility whatever may await thee — and, wliat* 
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ever happens to thee, open thy heart to mo. I will cortmnly never forsako 
thee." 

"0, Hirl how kind, how lender you are to such a wicked sinner! " 

PasUyr. “ G<k 1 liimself is all love and forbenraDco in his dealings with us poor 
morUilx, and I should indeed be a faithless servant to him, if I were cruel, and 
unfeeling, and sever© to one of my own erring brctliren, whatever might be bis 
situation." 

In this paternal manner did the pastor talk to Wust, who burst into tears, and 
for some time could not speak. 

The postor also remained silent 

Wust, at lost, began again and smd: Please your reverence, I have one 

thing more to say." 

Pastor. “ Wliot is it ? ” 

irujf. ** Since this affair, I have owed the baililT eight florins. He said, the 
day before yesterday, that ho would tear the note ; but 1 will not receive any 
thing from him. I will pay it back to him.” 

Pastor. "Tliou art right. Thou must certainly do that, and before thou 
speakest to Amer upon the subject." 

" 1 have brought a bundle with me. It is my Sunday coat and some 
other things, which together are well worth eight florins. I must borrow this 
money, and I thought you would not be angry, if 1 were to beg you to lend it 
me. upon this pledge." 

Pastor. never take security flt>m any body, and I am obliged often to ro- 
fuse such requests, sorry as 1 may be to do so ; but in thy case I wiil not refuse." 

Immediately he gave him the money, and said : “Take it directly to the baib 
iff, and carry thy bundle home with thee." 

CHAITKR LXV. — THERE IS OFTEN A DELICACY IN THE POOREOT PEOPLE, EVEN 
WHEN TREY ARE RECEIVING FAVORS FOR WHICH THEY HAVE ASKED. 

WesT trembled when ho received the money fVom the pastor, and said : “But 
I will certainly not take the bundle home, your reverence." 

“Well then, I must send it after thee, if thou wilt not take it tliysolf)" said 
the pastor, smiling. 

“For heaven’s sake, sir, keep the bundle; that you may bo sure of 
your money." 

Pastor. “ I shall bo sure of it any way, Wust I Don’t trouble thyself about 
that, but think only of the much more important things thou host to do. I will 
WTito to the squire to^ay, and thou const take the letter to him to*morrow." 

UVt. I thank your reverence. But, for heaven’s sake, keep the bundle. I 
dare not take tbo money else. 1 dare not, indeed) " 

Pastor. “ Say no more about It ; but go directly to the b^ff, with the mon- 
ey, and come to mo again to-morrow, at nino o'clock.” 

Then Wust went, relieved and comforted in his mind, from the pastor to the 
bailiff's house ; and, as he was not at homo, he gave the money to his wife. She 
said to him: “Where did you got so much money at once, Wust?" Downcast 
and briefly, Wust answered: “I have managed as well as 1 could. God bo 
praised that you have it" 

Tlic bailifTs wife replied : “ Wo never troubled you for it" 

WilsL “ 1 know that well enough, but It was no better for me on tliat ac- 
count" 
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BaiUff'a TTi/fe. "Tou speak strangely, 'W’ustI What is the matter with 
you? All Boems not right with you.” 

“You will soon know more : but count the money, I must go.” 

The bailiff's wife counted the money, and said it was right 

“Well then, give it to your husband properly. Good-by.” 

Wife. “If it must be so, good-by, Wuat” 

CnAPTER LXYL — A P0KE8TSB WHO DOBS NOT BEUXTE tX GUOSTS. 

The bailifl; in his way from the ball, called at the tavern at Hirzau, and sat 
there drinking and talking to the countrymen. He told them of the lawsuits he 
had gained, of his influence over the late squire ; how he, and ho alone, had kept 
the people in order under biro ; and how all was now confusion. 

Then he gave bis dog as much dinner as a hard-working roan would eat, ex- 
cept Uio wine; and laughed at a poor fellow who sighed, as he saw tlio good 
meat and drink set before the dog. “ Thou wouldst be glad enough to take it 
away from him,” srod be to the poor man ; patted the dog, and talked, and drank, 
and boasted to the countrymen till evening. 

Then came the old forester from the hall, and, as he went by, he called for a 
glass of wine ; and the bailifi*, who was never willingly alone fora moment, said 
to him : “We will go home together.” 

“If you are coming now,” said the forester; “I must follow a track.” 

“This moment,” answered the bailiff ; asked first for bis dog’s reckoning and 
then for his own, paid both, gave the waiter his fee, and they went out together. 

When they were alone on the road, the bailiff asked the forester if it were 
safe to go through the woods at night, on account of spirita 
Foregier. “ Why do you ask ? ” 

Bailiff. “ Only because I wonder how it is.” 

Forester. “You are an old fool then. To think of having been bmliif thirty 
years, and asking such a nonsensical question. You should be asluimed of your- 
self.” 

Bailiff. “No, by G — 1 About ghosts I never know what to think, whether 
to believe in them or not And yet I never saw any.” 

Ftrealer. “ Come, as you ask so honestly, I will help you out of your won- 
der — but you will give me a bottle of wine for my information ? ” 

Bailiff. “ I will gladly give you two, if you can explain it” 

Ftrester. “ I have now been a forester forty years, and was brought up in the 
woods, by my father, ever since I was a boy of four years old. He was always 
talking to the countrymen, in taverns and at drinking bouts, about ghosts and 
horrible sights be saw in tiie woods — but he was only playing the fool with 
them. Uo went on very difierently with me— I was to bo a forester, and there- 
fore must neither believe nor fear any such sttiff. Thoreforo he took me by 
night, when there was neither moon nor stars, when it was very stormy, and 
on festivals and holy nights, into the woods. If he saw a fire, or an appear- 
ance of any kind, or heard a noise, I was obliged to run toward it with him, 
over shrubs, and stumps, and hol(^ and ditches, and to follow him over all 
cross roads, after the noise : and It was always gypsies, thieves, or beggars— and 
then he called out, with his terrible voice: ‘Away rogues I' and though there 
were twenty or thirty of them, they always made off; and often left pots, and 
pans, and meat behind them, so that it was laughable to behold. Often indeed 
the noise was nothing but wild animals, which sometimes moke a strange sound ; 
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and decayed old trunks of trees will give out a light, and have an appearanco 
wiiich often fhghteus people, who dare not go up to them ; and those are all tlie 
ghosts I ever in my life saw in the wood. But it always is, and will be, a part 
of my business to make my ueigblxirs believe that it ia well tilled with spirits 
and devils: for, look ye, one grows old, and it is a comfort, on a dark night, not 
to have to turn out after the rascals.” 

CUAPTER LXVII. — A RAK WUO DESIRES TO REMOVE A LANDMARK, AND WOULD 
WILLINOLT DlSBELIErE IN THE EXISTENCE OP SPIRITS, BUT DARKS NOT. 

As the man was thus speaking, Uicy came to the by-path, through which the 
forester went into the wood, and the bailiff, who was now loft alone, reasoned 
thus with himself: — 

“ Ho has been a forester now for forty years, and has never seen a ghost, and 
docs not believe in them, and I am a fool and believe in them, and dare not pass 
a quarter of an hour in the wood, to dig up a stone. 

“The squire takes aw’ay my license from me, like a thief and a rogue, ond 
that dog of a stone upon the hill is no true landmark : 1 will never behove it is; 
and, suppose it be, has he a bettor right to it than 1 liave to zny tavern? 

“ To take a man's property from him by violence in this way I Who but tho 
devil could put such a thing into his head? And since bo does not spare my 
house, I have no reason to spare his damned hint-stone. But I dare not toqch 
it ! By night I dare not go to the place, and by day I can not manage it, on 
account of the high-road.” Thus bo talked to himselij and came to Meyer’s hill, 
which is near tho village. 

He saw the mason at work upon the great flint stones wliich lay around, for 
it w*ns not yet six o’clock, and ho was voxod in his soul to see it. 

“ Every thing I plan and contrive, foils mo 1 They all play the rogue with 
me. Mu.st I now go quietly post this damned Joseph, and not say a word to 
him? No, I con not do it} I can not go by him, without a word. 1 would 
rather wait hero, till they go home.” 

He sat down, and soon afVerwrard got up agoin : “ I can not bear to sit hon^ 
looking at thorn. I will go to tho oUier side of the hill 0, thou damned Jo- 
seph ! ” He went a few steps bock, behind the hill, and sat down again. 

Chapter LxmL — the settino sun and a poor lost wretch. 

The sun wras now setting, and its last beams fell upon the siJc of the hill, 
where ho sat. The field around him, and all below the hill, wore already in 
deep shade. The sun set in majesty and beauty, serenely and without a cloud ; 

God's sun ; and tho bailiff, looking bock, as the last rays fell upon him, sold to 
himself^ " It is going down and he fixed his eyes upon it, till it was lost behind 
the hill. 

Now all was in shade, and night came on rapidly. Alas! sliade, night, and 
darkness surround his heart I No sun shines there ! Do what he would, the bailiff % 
could not escape this thought. Ho shuddered and gnashed hU teeth — instead 
of falling down in prayer to the Lord of heaven, who calls forth the sun again in 
his glory — instead of hoping in tlio Ixird, who saves us out of the dust and out 
of dorknesa, he gnashed with his teeth 1 Tho village clcH'k at that moment 
struck six, and the mason went home ffom his work. Tlie baUiff followed 
him. 
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Chapter lxie. — how a mak should conduct hiusbl? who would prosper 

IK TOR MANAORMSirr OP OTHERS. 

The mason had, during this first afiemoon of their being togetljer, gained the 
good'Will of most of the laborers. He worked the wliolo time ns hard os they 
did — himself lifted the heaviest stones, and stood in the mire, or in the water, 
where it was necessary, as much or more than any of them. As they were 
quite inexperienced in such labor, he sliowed them, kindly and patiently, the 
best way of doing ever}' thing to ndvuntage, and betrayed no impatience even 
toward the most awkward. He called no one an ox, or a fool; though he bad 
provocation enough, a hundred times over. Tliis patience and constant atten< 
tion of the master, and his zeal in working bimsoU^ caused all to succeed ex« 
tremely well 

Chapter lxx. — a hah who is a rogue and tqiep bkhates hokoraolt, and 

THE mason’s wipe SHOWS HER GOOD SENSE. 

Michel, as being one of the stoutest and best workmen, was by tlio master's 
side the whole afternoon, and saw with wltat kindness and goodness ho behaved 
even to the most stupid ; and Michel, though a thief and a rogue, bec*nme fond 
of Leonard, on account of his fair and upright conduct, and resolved not to bo 
the cause of any injury to tliis good and honest man. 

But Kriecher and the pious Marx Reuti were not so well pleased, tlmt he 
made no distinction amongst the people, but behaved well, oven to the rogue 
MichcL Lenk, too, shook his head often, and siud to himself: **He is but a 
simpleton ! If he had taken people who could work, like me and my brother, he 
would not have had half so much trouble.” But the greater number, wlmm ho 
had kindly and |Mitiently instructed in the work, thanked him ftom the bottom 
of their iicarts, and some of them prayed for him to that God, who rewards and 
blesses the patience and kindness, whicli a roan shows toward his weaker 
brethren. 

Michel could no longer keep to himself the wicked engagement into which 
he had entered with the bailiff, on Saturday evening, and said to the master, as 
they returned: “I liave something to tell you, and will go homo with you.” 

"Wellt come then,” snid Leonard. 

So he went with tl)e master into his cottage, and told him bow the bailifl^ on 
Saturday evening, had bribed him to treachery, and how he had received two 
crowns in band for it. Leonard started, and Gertrude was horrx>r>stnick, at this 
account. 

**It is dreadful! ” said Leonard. 

“Dreadful, indeed!” said Gertrude. 

“But don’t let it distress tliee, Gertrude, I b^ of thee.” 

” Bo not at all disturbed about it, master,” said Michel, “ I will not lift a hand 
against you, depend upon that! ” 

Leonard. “ I thank you, Michel! but I did not deserve this from the bailiff.” 

Michel, “lie is a devil incarnate. Hell bos no match for him, when be is 
furious and socks for revenge.” 

Leon, “ It makes one slmdder to think of it.” 

Oerimde. “I am quite bewildered! ” 

Mich, “ Don’t be like children about it ; all things have an end." 

Ger. and Leon. “Yes; thanks be to God.” 
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Mich. “ You may have it just your own way. If you like, I will let tho 
bailiff go on thinking I am still true to him, and to-morrow, or the next day, 
take some tools from the building and carry them to his house. Then do you 
go quickly to Amer, and get a search warrant to examine all houses, and begin 
with tho bailiff’s, and go directly into the further room, where you will be sure • 
to find them ; but mind, you must rush in, tho very moment you have shown 
the warrant, or it will bo all in vain. They will have warning and get the things 
out of your siglit, through the window, or under the bcd-clothos~>-aDd, if you are 
civil, and do not search for them, you will be In a fine situation. But, indeed, I 
almost think it would be better for you to send somebody else; you are not fit 
for such a job.” 

Leon. “No, Michel; this kind of work certainly will not suit me.” 

Mich. **It is all one. 1 will find somebody to manage it cleverly for you.” 

Gcr, "Miclicll I tliink wo should thank God, that we have escaped fVom 
the danger wliicb threatened us, and not be laying a snare for the bailiff, from 
revenge.” 

Mkh. “lie deserves wliat bo will get. Never trouble your head about 
that” 

Ger. “ It is not our business to judge what ho deserves, or docs not deserve ; 
but it is our business to practice no revenge, and it is the ouly right conduct for 
us to pursue in tliis case.” 

Mkh. *' I must confess that you are in tlie right, Gertrude. It is a great 
blessing to be able so to govern one's self But you are right He w'ill meet 
with his reward, and it is best to keep entirely away from him, and have nothing 
to do with him. And so I will directly break with him, and take him back his 
two crowns. But just now, I have but a crown and a lialf I” Ho took it out of 
liis pocket, counted it, and Uicn said: don't know whether to take him the 

other Imlf by itself) or wait for my week's w'ngoe on Saturday, w’hcn I can give 
it him altogether.” 

lAon. “ It will bo no inconvouionco to mo to advance you the half-crown 
now." 

Mkh. “Well, if you can do so, I shall bo very glad to liave done with the 
man to-day. I will take it to him, this very hour, as soon as 1 get it” 

** Master! since yesterday's sacrament, it has been heavy at my heart, that I 
hod promised him to do such wicked things ; and, in tlio evening, came your 
Jonas, to give bis afVomoon bread to my child, and that made me repent still 
more of behaving so ill to you. I never know you properly before, Leonard, 
and I have never bad much to do with you; but to-day I saw you wishing to 
help every body kindly and patiently, and I thought I could never die in peace, 
if 1 were to reward such an honest, good man with treachery. (The tears came 
into his eyes.) See, now, whether I am In earnest or not” 

Leon. “Tlicn never do an injury to any man again.” 

Mkh. “With God’s help, I will follow your example.” 

Ger. ** Ypu will certainly bo a happier man if you do.” 

Ijeon. Do you wish to go to the bailiff this evening ? ” 

Mich. “ Yes, if 1 can.” 

The mason gave him tho half-crown and said: "Do not put him into a poo* 
sion.” 

Ger. “ And don’t tell him tliat we know any thing about it” 

Mich. " I will be as short as I can ; but I will go Uiis moment, and then it 
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wUl bo doQO with. Good*by, Gertrude! I thank jqm, Leonard! Good 
night" 

Leon. “Good-by, Michel" Ho went away. 

Chapter lxxl — tub cataotrophb draws near. 

When tlie bailiflT arrived at home, he found only his wife in the house; and 
therefore was able, at last, to give vent to all the rage and anger whicli had 
boon rising in him throughout tho day. 

At tho hall, at Uirzau, and in the fields, it was a diiferent thing. A man like 
him is not willing to lay open his heart to others. 

It will bo said : a bailin' who should do so would, indeed, be as simple as a 
shepherd's lad ; and Hummel was never accused of thia Ho could, for days 
together, smother his r^e, envy, hatred, and vexation, and keep laughing, and 
talking, and drinking ; but when ho came home, and, by good or ill-luck, found 
the house empty, then the rage which bo had before concealed, burst forth 
iearfiilly. 

His wife was crying in a comer, and said : “ For heaven’s sake, do not go on 
in this way. This violence of thine will only drive Amer still further. Ho 
W'Ul not rest till thou art quiet" 

“ He will not rest, do what I will I Ho will never rest, till bo has ruined me. 
He is a rogue, a thief) and a dog. Tlie most cursed of all the cursed," said tho 
man. 

“ Do not talk in such a shocking way. Thou wilt go out of thy mind." 

Baififf. “Have I^not cause? Dost thon not know that bo will take my 
liccoae or my bailiff’s coat from me in a fortnight? " 

Wife. “I know it; but, for heaven’s sake, do not go on at this rate. Tho 
whole village knows it already. The secretaiy told the attorney, who has pub- 
lished it every where. I did not know it till tea-time this evening. All the 
people wore laugliing and talking on both sides of the street about it; and Mar- 
garet, who was at tea with mo, took me aside, and told roe tlio bad news. And, 
besides this, Hans Wust has brought back tho eight Borins. How comes he by 
eight florins ? Amor must bo at the bottom of it Alas! a storm threatens us 
on every side ! " So said the wife. 

Tlio bailiff started, as if he bad felt a thunder-bolt, at the words “Huns Wust 
has brought bock tho eight florins! " He stood still for a time, staring at his 
wife, with open mouth — and then said: “Where is the money? — where oro 
these eight florins?" 

His wife set tho money on tho tabic, in a broken ale-glass. Tlio bailiff fixed 
his eyes for some time upon it, without counting it, and then said : “It is not 
from the liall I The squire never pays any body in tliis coin." 

Wife. “I am very glad it is not from the hall” 

Bailiff. “ Thera is something more in this. Thou shouldst not have taken it 
from him." 

Wife. “Wliy not?" 

BaUff. “ I could have got to know from whom ho had It” 

Wife. “ I did think of that ; but he would not wait ; and I do not think 
thou couldst have got any thing out of him. He was as short and close as 
possible." 

BaUff. “All comes upon me at once. I know not what I am doing! — giro 
mo something to drink t " She set it before him, and ho paced up and down the 
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room in a fronzy-Hlrnnk and talked to hlmsGlf! “ I will ruin tlio maaon I That 
is the first thing to be done— if it cost mo a hundred crowns. Michel must 
ruin him, and then I will go after the landmark.” Thus ho spoke ; and, at that 
moment, Michel knocked at the door. The bailiff started in a fright, said: 
“ Who can bo here so late at night ? ” and w’ent to look tlirough tlie window. 
“Open the door, bailiff/’ called out Michel. 

CnAPTER LXXII. — ms LAST HOPE FORSAKES THE BAILIFF. 

"He comes just at the right moment,” said the bailiff, as bo opened the door. 
‘‘Welcome, Michel! What good news dost thou bring?” 
liicJtfl “Not much. I only want to tell you — ” 

BtiUiff. “ Don't talk outside the door, man. 1 shall not go to bed for some 
tiniei. Como into the room.” 

Mkh. “ 1 must go homo again. I only want to tell you, that I hare changed 
iny mind about Saturday’s business.” 

Bailiff. “Ay, by G — ! that would be complete! Nol thou must not change 
thy mind. If it is not enough, 1 will give thee more— but come into the room. 
Wo are sure to agreo about it.” 

Mich. “ At no price, bailiff. There are your two crowns.” 

Bailiff. “I will not rcccire them fVom theo, Michel I Don’t play the fool 
with me. It can not hurt thee ; and, if the two crowns are too little, come into 
my room.” 

Mkh. “ I will not listen to another word about it, bailiff. There is your 
money.” , 

Bailiff. “By G — , I will not receive it ftx>m thee, in this way. I have sworn 
it, so come into the room.” 

Mkh. “Well, I can do that There; now I am in the room, and hero is 
your money,” said he, laying it upon the table; “and now good>by, bailiff! ” 
and therewith ho turned about, and away he went 

Chapter Lxxin . — he sets about removiko the landmark. 

Tue bailiff stood for a while, stock-still and speechless, rolled about his eyes, 
foamed with fury, trembled, stamped, and then called out: “Wife, give mo the 
brandy. It must bo done. I will go I ” 

Wife. “Whither wilt thou go, this dark night? 

B<iiliff, “I am going — I am going to dig up the stone— give me the bottle.” 
Wife. “>'or God’s sake, do not attempt it” 

Bailiff. “It mu-st bo done! — I kil thee I will go.” 

Wife. “ It is as dark as pitch, and near midnight ; and this week before 
Easter, the devil has most pow’er.” 

Bailiff. “If ho has got the horse, let him e'en take the bridle too. Give mo 
the bottle. I will go.” • 

He took a pickaxe, a shovel, and a mattock, upon l)ia shoulder, and wont, in 
the darkness of the night, up the hill, to take away his master’s landmark. 

Drunkenness, and revenge, and rage, emboldened him; but when he saw a 
piece of *shiDmg w’ood, or heard a hare rustling along, ho trembled, stopped for 
a moment, and then wont raging on, till at lust he came to the landmark— set to 
work directly, and liackcd and shoveled aw'ay, with all his might. 
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Chapter lxxit. — xioht orbatlt deceives drunkards and eoquks, espe- 
cially WHEN THEY ARE IN TROUBLE. 

Suddenly a noise startled him, and, looking up, he saw a black man coming 
toward him. A light shone about the man in the dark night, and fire burned 
upon his head. “This is the devil incarnate I*' said the bailiff. And he ran 
away, screaming horribly, and leaving behind him mattock, pickaxe, and shovel, 
with his hat and the empty brandy bottle, 

It was Cliristophor, the poulterer of Amhcim, who had been buying eggs at 
Oberhofen, Lunkofen, Hirzau, and other places, and was now on his way home- 
ward. He had covered his basket with the skin of a black goat, and had bung 
a lantern from it, that be might find his way in the dark. This egg-carrier knew 
the voice of the bailiff, as ho was running away ; and, as he suspected that he 
was about some evil deed, he grew angry, and said to himself: "I will give 
the cursed knave his due for once. He thinks 1 am the devil.” 

Then quickly setting down his basket, be took up the mattock, pickax, and 
shovel, and his own iron-bound walking-stick, fastened them all together, drag- 
ged them behind him over the stony road, so that they rattled fearfully, and ran 
after the bailiff, crying out, with a hollow, dismal voice: “Obi — Ah— Uhl- 
Hummel I Oh I— Ah ! — Uh ! — thou art mine — sto — op I — Hummel 1 ” 

The poor bailiff ran as last as he could, and cried out pitifully, as he ran: 
“Murder! help I watchman! the devil is catching me I ” 

And the poulterer kept shouting after him; “Ohl — Ah! — Uhl bai — liff— 
sto— op— biuliffi thou art — mine I — bailiff.” 

Chapter lxxv. — ^tub village is in an uproar. 

The watchman in the village heard the running and shouting upon the hill, 
and could distinguish every w'ord; but ho was alVaid, and knocked at some 
neighbors’ windows. 

“Get up, neighbors! ” said he, “and hear what is going on upon the hill. It 
sounds os if the devil bad got hold of the bailiff Hark ! how ho sliouts mur- 
der! and help! And yet, God knows, he is at home with his wife. It is not 
two hours since I saw him tlirough tlie window.” 

When about ten of them were assembled, they declared they would go alto- 
gether, with torches, and well armed, toward the noise ; but that they would 
carry with them, in their pockets, new bread, a testament, and psalter, that the 
devil might not pre vail against them. 

The men aocordingly went, but stopped first at the bailiff's house, to see 
whether ho were at home. ^ 

The bailiff's wife was waiting in deadly fear, wondering how ho might bo go- 
ing on upon the hill, and when she heard the uproar in the night, and that men 
with torches were knocking at the door, slio was dreadfully frightened, and 
called out: “Lord Jesus I what do you want? ” 

“Tell your husband to come to us,” said the men. 

“ He is not at home ; but do tell me what is the matter ? Wliy are you here ? ” 
smd the woman. 

The men answered : “ It is a bod business if he is not at homo. Hark ! how 
he is crying murder! help! as if the devil were taking him." 

The wife now ran out with the men, as if she had been beside berseff 
The watchman asked her, by the way: “'What the devil is your husband do- 
ing now upon the hill? Ho was at homo two hours ago.” 
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She answered hina not a word, bat screamed terribly. 

And the bailiff’s dog growled, at ita chain’s length. 

"When the poulterer saw the people coming to help tho bailiff, and heard his 
dog bark so fearfully, ho turned round, and went, as quickly and quietly as ho 
could, up tlie hill again to his basket, p.acked tip his booty, and pursued his way. 

Kunz, however, who, with tho bailiff’s wife, was a few steps before the rest, 
saw that it could not bo the dovil ; and taking the roaring bailiff rather roughly 
by tho arm, said to him: "What is tho matter? why dost thou go on in this 
way ? ’’ 

“ Oh — Oh — let me alone — 0— devil 1 lot mo alone I ” said tlie bailiff, who in 
his terror could neither soo nor hear. 

"Thou fool, I am Kunz, thy neighbor; and this is thy wife,” said tho man. 

Tho others first looked very carefully, to see whether the devil were any where 
about; and those who had torches, held them up and down, to examine care- 
fully above and below, and on every side ; and each man put his hand into his 
pocket to feel for the new bread, the testament, and psalter. 

But as they still saw nothing, they began to take courage by degrees, and 
some grew bold enough to say to the bailiff : “ Has the devil scratched thee 
with his claws, or trodden thee imdcr his feet, that thou art bleeding in this 
manner?” 

The others exclaimed : " Tliis is no time for joking I we all heard the horrible 
voice.” 

But Kunz said: "I suspect that a poacher or a woodman has tricked tho 
bailiff and all of us. As I came near him, tho noise ceased, and a man ran up 
the hill as fast as he could. I have repented ever since, that I did not run after 
him ; and wo were fools for not bringing the bailiff’s dog with us.” 

" TIjou art a fool thyself) Kunz 1 Tliat was certainly no man’s voice. It ran 
through bone and marrow, and a w’agon load of iron docs not rattle over the 
streets ns it rattled.” 

“I will not contradict you, neighbors! I shuddered as I heard it But yet 
I shall never be persuaded that I did not hear somebody run up the hill.” 

" Dost thou think that tho devil can not run so that one may hear him? ” said 
the men. 

Tho bailiff heard not a word of what they were saying; and, when he got 
home, he aske<l the men to stay with him that night, and they willingly remained 
in tlie tavern. 

Chapter lxxvi. — the pastor coves to the tavern. 

In the mean time, the nightly uproar had roused tho whole village. Even in 
tho parsonage-house, they were all awake; for they anticipated some evil tidingsi 

When the pastor inquired what was the cause of tho noise, ho heard fearful 
accounts of the horrible adventure. 

And the pa.stor thought he could, perhaps, turn the bailiff’s fright (foolish as 
its cause might be,) to a good use. 

He therefore went that night to the tavern. 

Quick as lightning, vanished the vrine jug as he entered. 

The men stood up and said: "Welcome, honorable Herr Pastor! ” 

Tlie pastor thanked them, and said to tho neighbors: "It is a credit to you 
to be so ready and active when a misfortune happens. But will you now leave 
me alone with the bailiff) for a short time ? ” 
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“It is our dutj to do as jour revcronco pleases. 'W^e wish you good*Qight“ 
Pastor. “The same to you, neighbors! but 1 must also beg tliat you will bo 
careful wlmt you relate about this business. It is very disagreeable to liave 
made a great noise about a thing which afterward proves nothing at all, or some- 
thing very difll-rent from what was expected. So far, nobody knows any thing 
about wluit has happened ; and you know, neighbors, night is very deceitful” 

“ It is so, your reverence I ” said the men, as they left the room ; “ and a great 
fool ho always is, and will believe nothing I ” added they, when tliey were out- 
side of the door. 

CttAFTEB ucxrn. — CARE 07 souia 

The pastor began at once: “Bailiff! I have heard that something has hap- 
pened to thee, and 1 am come to help and comfort thee, as far as 1 am able. 
Tell me honestly what lias really liappened.” 

Biiihff. “ I am a poor unfortunate wretch, and Satan tried to get hold of me.” 
Pastor. “How so, Imiliff? whore did this happen?” 

Bailiff. “ Up<m the hill, above.” 

Pastor. “ Didst thou really boo any body ? Did any body touch thee ? ” 
Bailiff. “ I saw him as ho ran after me. lie was a great black man, and 
had dro upon liis head. He ran after mo to the bottom of the hill” 

Pastor. “ Why does tliy head blood ? ” 

Bailiff. “ I fell down as I was running.” 

Pastor. “Then nobody laid hold of tlieo?” 

Bailiff. “No I but I saw him witli my own eyes.” 

Pastor. “Well, bailiff, wo will say no more about that. I con not under- 
stand how it really was. But be it wliat it may, it makes litUo difference. For, 
bailiff, tlierc is an eternity when, witliout any doubt, the ungodly will fall into 
his hands; and the thoughts of this eternity, and of the danger of fallii^ into 
his bonds after thy dcatli, must make thee anxious and uneasy in thy old ago, 
and during thy life.” 

Bailiff. “ 0, sir I I know not wliat to do for anxiety and uneasiness. For 
heaven's sake, what can I do, what must 1 do, to get out of his hands? Am I 
not already entirely in his power? ” 

Pastor. “Bailiff! do not plague thyself with idle and foolish talking. Tliou 
hast sense and understanding, and therefore art in thine own power. Do wliat 
is riglit, and what thy conscience tells thee is thy duty to Ood and man^ and 
thou wilt soon see tliat tlio devil lias no power over tbco.” 

Bailiff. “ 0, sir ! what must I do to obtain God’s mercy 7 ” 

Pastor. “Thou must sincerely repent of tliy faults, amend thy ways, and 
give back thy unrighteous possessions.” 

Bailiff. “ People say I am ricli, your reverence! but heaven knows I am not 
80 .” 

Pluitor. “Tliat makes no difference. Thou keepest possession of Rudi'a 
meadow unjustly, and Wust and Keibacher have sworn falsely. I know it, 
and I will not rest till Rudi has got his own again.” 

Bailiff. “0, sir! for heaven’s sake, have compassion upon me.” 

Pastor. “The best compassion any one can show tbeo, is this : to persuade 
tlioc to do thy duly to God and man." 

Biilff. “1 w’ill do wliatevcr you wish, sir.” 

Pastor. “Wilt thou give Rudi his meadow again?" 
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Bailiff. “Yea, I wll, your reverence T” 

Pastor. “Dost thou also acknowledf^ that thou poasesscst it unlawfully?” 
Bailiff. “ I can not deny it — but it will bring me to beggary if I lose it.” 
Pastor. “ Bailiff I it is better to beg, than to keep unjust possession of poor 
people’s property.” 

The bailiff groaned. 

Pastor. “ But what wert thou doing upon the hill ? ” 

Bailiff. “For heaven’s sake, sir, do not ask me that? I can not, I dare not 
tell you. Have mercy upon me, or I am a lost man.” 

Pastor. “ 1 will not urge thee to confess more tlian thou dosirost. If thou 
dost it willingly, I will advise thee like a father ; but if thou wilt not, then it 
is thy own fault if I can not give thee the advice which is perhaps most needful 
to thee. But though I do not seek to inquire after what thou art not willing to 
tell me, yet I can not see what thou canst gain by concealing any thing from 
me.” 

Bailiff. “But will you never repeat what I say to you, without my consent, 
whatever it may be ? ” , 

Pastor. “I certainly will not.” 

Bailiff. “ Then, in plain truth, I will tell you. I wanted to remove one of 
the squire's landmarks.” 

Pastor. “Gracious heaven I and why wouldst thou injure the excellent 
squire ? ” 

Bailiff. “ Because he wants to take away from me either my tavern or my 
office of bailiff." 

Pastor. “ Tliou art indeed an unhappy creature, bailiffl And he was so far 
from intending any unkindness toward thee, that ho would have given thee an 
equivalent, if thou hadst frecl}' given up thy office of bailiff.” 

Bailiff. “ Can that bo true, your reverence ? ” 

Pastor. “Yes, bailiff, I can assure thee of it with certainty; for I had it from 
his own lipa He was out hunting on Saturday nflcmoon, and I met him on tho 
road from Reutihof, where I had boon to see tho old woman, and there he told 
me exprc'fwly that young Moyer, whom he wished to have for bailiff, should 
give thoo a hundred florins yearly, that thou mightest have no reason to com- 
plain." 

Bailiff. “0, if I had only known this before, your reverence, I should never 
have come to this misfortune." 

Pastor. “ It is our duty to trust in God, even when wo can not see how his 
fatherly mercy will show itself; and we sliould hope well from a good master on 
earth, even when we can not see how ho moans to manifest his kindness toward 
us. If wo do this, we shall always remain true and faithful to him, and, in all 
our mischances, find his heart open to compassion and paternal kindness to- 
ward us." 

Bailiff. “0, what an unfortunate man I am! If I bad only known half of 
this before I ” 

Pastor. “Wo can not alter what is past! But what wDt thou do now, 
baUiff? ” 

Bailiff. “ I know not what in tlie world to do I To confess it, would endanger 
my life. What docs your reverence think ? ” 

PasU^. “ I repeat what I told Uiee just now. I do not w’ish to force thee 
to uy confession ; what I say is merely in the way of advice ; but It is my 
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opiuion, that the straight way never turned out ill to any body. Amer is merci- 
fVii, an<l thou art guilty. Do as thou wilt, but I would leave it to his com- 
passion. I SCO clearly that it is a very difficult step to take, but it will also bo 
very difficult to hide thy fault from hiii;, if tlrou seekest true peace and satisfao 
tion for thy heart” 

The bailiff groaned, but did not speak. 

Tlie pastor proceeded: “Do as thou wilt, bailiff I I do not wish to ui^ tliee; 
but the more I consider it, the more it appears to mo that it will be the wisest 
plan to leave it to Amer's compassion: for I must confess to thee, I do not sco 
what else thou canst do. The squire will inquire why thou wert off the road 
80 late at night” 

Bailiff. “ Mercy ou me 1 what a thought is just come into my head. I have 
left a pickaxe, shovel, and mattock, and I know not what besides, by the land- 
mark, which is half dug up already. This may discover it aU. I am in a 
dreadlul fright about the pickaxe and mattock I ” 

Pastor. “ If thou art in such a fright, boilifl^ about a poor pickaxe and mat- 
tock, whldr may be easily removed before daybreak, think what hundreds of 
such chances and accidents will occur, if thou conccalest It, to poison all the 
remainder of thy life vith uneasiness and constant bitter anxiety. Tliou wilt 
find no rest for thy heart, bailiff, if Utou dost not confess.” 

Bailiff. “ And there is no chance of my obtaining mercy from God, without 
it?” 

Paator. “ Bailiff 1 if thou thyself thinkost and fearcst this, and yet art silent 
against the voice of thy conscience and thine own conviction, how is it possible 
that this conduct can bo pleasing to God, or restore thee to his favor?” 

Bailiff. “ And is there no other remedy ? ” 

Pastor. “ God’s mercy will assist thee, if thou dost what thy conscience bids 
thee.” 

Bailiff. ** I will confess it” 

The moment he said this, the pastor prayed tlius, in his presence. 

“All praise, and thanksgiving, and adoration, be unto thee Almighty Father! 
Thou didst stretch forth thy hand toward him, and the work of thy love ap|)carcd 
to him anger and wrath 1 But it has touched his heart, so Uiat be no longer 
hardens himself against the voice of truth, as formerly. 0, thou, who art all 
mercy, and compasmon, and loving-kindness, graciously accept the sacrifice of 
his ctmfcssioQ, and remove not thy lumd from him. Fulfill tlie work of tliy 
compassion, and let him again become one of tliy favored children I 0, heavenly 
FuUier, the life of man upon earth is erring and sinful, but thou art merciful to 
thy frail children, and forgivest their excesses and sins when Uiey ameiid. 

“All praise and adoration be unto thee, Father Almighty! Thou hast 
stretched forth thy hand toward him, that he might turn unto tliee. Thou wilt 
fulfill the work of tliy compassion ; and he will find thee, and praise thy name, 
and acknowledge thy mercies amongst his brethren.” 

The bailiff was now thoroughly moved. Toots fell from his eyes. 

“ 0, sir, I will confess iC^ and do whatever is right. I will seek rest for my 
soul, and God’s mercy.” 

The pastor remained some time longer with him, comforting him, and then 
wont home. It was striking five as he arrived at his own house, and he imme- 
diately wrote to Amor. His letter yesterday and that to-day were as 
follows:— 23 
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Chapter LXivin. — two letters frok the pastor to arrrb. 

FIRST I.ETTER. 

“HlOn AKO XOBLT BORK, GRACIOUS BIB I 

*‘Tu£ bearer of this, Hans Wust, baa this day revcalod a circumatanco to roc, 
which U of auch a nature, that I could not do othorwiae than adTiso him to con* 
fesd it to YOU, as to his judge. He maintains, on bis conscience, that tbo oath 
which ho and Kcibacher took ten years ago, about the affair between Rudi and 
tlie bailiff, was a false one. It is a distressing story, and there are some remark- 
able circumstances belonging to it, relating to the conduct of tbc late secretary, 
and of the unhappy assistant of my deceased predecessor, which this confession 
will bring to light, and thereby I fear give rise to much scandal But 1 thank 
God that the poorest of all my many poor people, the long oppressed and suffer- 
ing Rudi. with his unhappy &mily, may, by means of this confession, again 
ol^tain possession of what belongs to them. The dally increasing wickedness 
of tlic bailifi^ and his daring conduct, which he now no longer restrains even on 
Kicred days, convince me that the time of his humiliation is approaching. For 
the poor unhappy Wust, I earnestly and humbly entreat your compassion, and 
ail the favor which the duty of justice can permit your benevolent heart to 
show him. 

** &iy wife desires her best respects to your lady, and my clnldron their grate- 
ful remembrances to your daughters. Tliey send a thousand thanks for the 
bulbs, with which they have enriched our little garden. They will be most 
r.ealously w’atched over, for my children have quite a passion for flowers. 

Permit mo, high and nobly bom, gracious sir, with the sinccrost respect and 
osteem, to subscribe myself 

'*Your high and nobly bom grace's 
“ Most obedient servant, 

“Joachim Ernst." 

“iJonnoZ, 20ft Jfanft, 1780.” 

SECOND LETTER. 

“High aku nobly born, gracious sirI 

“Since yesterday evening, when I informed you (in a letter now lying sealed 
b^ide me.) of some circumstances relating to Hans Wust, an all-socing Provi- 
dence has strengthened my hopes and wishes for Rudi, and my anticipations 
respecting the bailiff, in a manner which I can not yet either comprehend or ex- 
plain. Last night there was a general uproar in the villago, so violent that I 
apprehended some misfortune, and, upon inquiring, was told that the devil 
wanted to seize the bailiff. He screamed pitifully, on the hill, for assistance, and 
all the people beard the horrible rattling noise of the pursuing devil I could 
not help laugliing heartily at this intelligence ; but many more people came in, 
who confirmed the fearfhl story, and at last told me that the bailiff was now re- 
turned liome again, with the men who had gone to help him ; but that be had 
been so drcadrully dragged about and injured by his terrible enemy, that it was 
not likely he would recover. 

“This was a business quite out of my line—but what was to be done? Wo 
must make the best of the world as it is, since we can not alter it I thought 
that whatever this affair might be, the bailiff was probably in a state to bo 
worked upon, and that I ought not to lose the opportunity ; so I went immediately 
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to his house. I found him in a pitiAil condition. IIo was firmly persuaded that 
the devil bad really been in pursuit of him. I made a few inquiries, in hopes of 
getting a clue to the business, but could make notliing out. The only tiling 
certain is, Uiat nobody has toudied him, and that the wound on his head, which 
is but trifiing, was caused by a &1L Moreover, as soon as the people approached, 
the devil ceased his rattling and roaring — but it is time to come to the most im- 
portant part of the story. 

“ The bailiff was humbled, and confessed to me two shocking deeds, W’hich he 
freely permitted me to communicate to your grace. First, that w*bat Hans Wust 
bad told me yesterday was true— namely, that he bad deceived your late grand- 
father about Rudi, and obtained possession of the meadow unjustly. Secondly, 
that Uiis night he intended to remove one of your grace’s landmarks, and was 
busy at tlie work when the fearful accident happened to him. 

I humbly entreat your compassion and forbearance toward this unhappy 
man also, who appears, God be praised for it, to be brought Co repentance and 
submission. As the circomatancos arc changed since yesterday, I w'ill not send 
Hans Wust with his letter, but Wilhelm Abi shall deliver them both. I wait 
your further commands about them, and remain 
“ W ith true regard, 

'*Your high and nobly bom grace’s 
“Most obedient servant, 

**HonTuiij 21st JfarcAj 1780.” “JOACiim Ernst." 

ChAPTBB LXXIX. — THE POULTEBSB’S INTOBlf ATION. 

WiLiiELU Am set out for Amburg with the letters, but Christopher, the 
poulterer, was at the hall belbre him, and told the squire the whole of what had 
happened, from beginning to end. 

The squire, as he sat in his ann-chiur, laughed until he had to hold his sides, 
at the account of the bailifiTs fnght, and of the fearful Oh I — Ah ! — Uh ! of tho 
poulterer. 

His wife Theresa, who was in the next room, heard the bursts of laughter and 
the poulterer's exclamations, and called out: “Charlce, what is the matter? 
Come and tell me what it is all about ! " 

Then the squire said to the poulterer : “ My wife wants to hear how you per- 
form the devil : come in." 

And he took the poulterer Into his wife’s room. 

The m.*m there repeated his tale— how ho had driven the bailiff into the 
field — how the neighbors had come out by dozens, with spits, and cudgels, and 
torches, to the poor bailifiTs help— and how he had then crept up tlm hill again. 

The squire and his lady were much diverted, and the squire gave the poulterer 
some glasses of good wine, and bade him tell nobody a single word of the 
affair. 

In the mean time Wilhelm Abi arrived, with the pastor’s letters. 

Amor read them, and was the most touched by Hans Wust’s story. 

Tho negligence of his grandfather, and tho misery of Rudi, deeply grieved 
him ; but the pastor’s judicious conduct rejoiced his heart. Ho gave the letters 
to Theresa, and said: “My pastor in Bonnal is a most excellent roan. Nobody 
could have acted more kindly and prudently." 

Theresa read the letters, and said ; “ This is a sad business about Wust ! You 
must help Rudi to recover bis property without delay ; and, if the baOiff refuses 
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to give up the meadow, throw him into pri.«ion. lie is a wretch who mtist not 
be spared." 

“I will have him hanged, to a certaintyl” answered Amer. 

"0. no ! you will not put any body to death I ” replied Theresa. 

“Do 5 'ou think not, Theresa?” said Amer laugliing. 

“Ye.s, Charles 1 I am sure of it! ” said Theresa, affectionately kissing him. 

“You would not kiss mo any more, I suspect, if I were to do so, Theresa," 
said Amer. 

“ No, indeed I ” said Theresa, smiling. 

Amer then went into his own room, and answered the pastor's letters. 

Chapter lxxx. — ^the squire's answer to the pastor. 

“Dear and reterend sir, 

“ An hour before I received your letters, I had heard the story from the very 
devil w'ho chased the bailiff dowm the hill ; and who was no other than your old 
acquaintance, Christopher, tho poulterer. I will give you an account of the 
whole affair, which was very laughable, to-day ; for I am coming to the village, 
where I will hold a parisli-meeting about the landmark. I mean at the same 
time to have a comedy with the people, about their belief in ghosts ; and you, 
my dear sir, must be present at this play. 1 think you have not been at many, 
or you would not be so shy, and perliaps not so truly good and contented a 
man. 

“ I beg your acceptance of some of my best w'ine, with my heartfelt thanks 
for tho upright and excellent assistance you have given me, in making amends 
for my grandfather's failings. 

“■Wo will this afternoon drink some of it to his memory. Believe me, ho 
was a good man at heart, though rogues too often abused his kindness and con- 
fidence. I thank you, my dear sir, for -the pains and care you have taken 
about llubel BudL I will certainly assist liim. This very day he must be in 
charity with my dear grandfather, and I trust he will never again lament 
over the recollection of him. I am grieved at heart, that he has suffered 
so much, and I will do my best, in any way I can, to comfort him for 
his past distress, by future ease and happiness. Wo are certainly bound 
to make good the failings of our parents wherever it is in our power. 0, my 
dear sir, it is a sad mistake, to «»y that a judge is never answerable, nor obliged 
to make reparation. IIow little Ls ho acquainted with mankind, who di*es not 
see that all judges are bound, at tho ri.sk of their property, continually to roaso 
and e.vert all their powers, not only to bo honorable, but to bo careful and 
watchful. But I am going from the purpo.se. 

“M}’’ wife and children desire me to give their kind regards to your family, and 
send your daughters another box of flower-roots. Farewell, my dear sir! and 
do not trouble yourself to get all the rooms into such order, and to provide so 
many good things, as if I were coming from pure hunger. If you do, I will not 
visit you any more, dear as you are to me. 

“ Once more accept ray best thanks, and Ijclieve me ever 

“Your faitliful and affectionate friend, 

“Charles Arker von ARxnEtti.” 

“Arw^ury, 21st March, 1780." 

“ P. S. My wife has just told me that she wishes to be present at the comedy 
of the poulterer, so we sludl pour down upon you, with all the children, in the 
family coach." 
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Chapter lxxxi. — a good cow-mak. 

\ViiEN Amer had dismiased Wilhelm, he went into bia cowdiouso, and, from 
amongst bU dflj cowa, he chose out one for llubol Rudi, and said to his cow** 
man: “Feed this cow well, and tell the bojr to drire it to Bonmil, and put it up 
in the pastor's cow*-house, till I come.” 

The oow-man replied: “Sir! I must obey your orders; but there is not one 
amongst the fifty, I would not rather part with. She ia such a fine, young, 
handsome cow ; and just at her beat time for milking." 

“ It ia to your credit, cow-man, to be so aorry to lose tlio good cow; but I am 
glad I chose it, 1 was looking for the best She is goiug to belong to a i>oor 
man, cow-man, so don’t grieve over lier. She will be a treasure to him." 

Covhman, “ 0, air, it is a sad pity to send lier. She will fall off so in a )>oor 
man's hands, grow so thin, and lose her looka 0, sir, if I find he starves her, 
I simll be running off to Bonual ever}* day^with all my pockets full of bread and 
salt for her.” 

&}uirt. “TIiou art a good fellow; but the man lins an excellent meadow of 
his own, and plenty of food for her." 

tW-nian. “ Well, if she must gi>, I do hope she will be well treated." 

S>iuire. “Depend upon it, slie will want for nothing, cow-man.” 

Tlie man fed tbe cow, and sighed to blmselC because his master had clioscn 
the best of all his set, to give aw*nr. He gave hia ruvorite Spot his own bread 
and salt from breakfast, and tlicn said to the boy: “Put on tby Suinlay coal 
and a clean shirt, brush tliy shoes, and make tliyself neat; thou must drive Spot 
to BonnaL" 

And the boy did ns the cow-mau bjul© him, and drove nw*ny Uie cow. 

Amer stood still for a w'liil^ earnestly considering what he should decide 
about the bailiff. 

As a father, when ho restrains his wild untow'ard boys, seeks only the w’elfaro 
of his children — as a Dither grieves at the punishment he is obliged to inflict, 
and would gladly exchange H for forgiveness and approbation — >is he shows hU 
sorrow in punisliing, and touches his children's hearts still more by bi.s tender 
regret than by tbc chastisement — so, thought Amer, must I punisli, if I would 
perf »nn my duty as judge, in the spirit of a father to my dependants. 

'With these feelings ho funned his decisions alK>ut the bailiff. 

In tbo mean time his wife and her maidens bad hastened dinner, that it 
might be over sooner than usual. 

Chapter lxxxu. — a coachman who loves his ma.steb’8 son. 

And little Charles, who had already been more than a dozen times to tlie 
coachman, to desire him to make haste and get the coach ready, ran again to the 
stables and called out: “We have done dinner, Fmncisl Put to, and drive 
round to the door, directly.” 

“You are mistaken, young m.aster; I heard the dinner-l>ell ring just now." 

Charles. “How dare you say I am mistaken? I will not bear that, old 
moustache I " 

Francis. “Hold, my boy 1 I will teach you to call me moustache! I will 
plait the horses’ tails and mant»s, and put on the ribands and the rosettes, and 
that will take me an hour — an<l, if you jwy another word, I will tell your pnj>a 
that Herod is ill — Sec how he shakes tiLs head! And then lie will leave the 
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black horses in the stable and lake the little carriage, and you can not go with 
him,” 

Charte.f. **Xo. no, Francis! Stop— don’t begin to plait their manes. I love 
you, Francis! and will not call you mousUicho any more.” 

F ranctA. “You must giro mo a kiss then, Cliarles, in my board; or I will 
take the ribands and plait them.” 

CharkA. “Xo, don't do so, pray.” 

Fi'anri^. “Why did you call me moustache? You must kiss me, or I will 
not drive tlie black horses.” 

Chailcs. “Well, then, if I must! Bat you will get the coocli ready very soon 
then.” 

Francis put down the curry-comb, lilted up tlie boy, who kissed him; said: 
“Tlicrc's a good little fellow! ” — put the horses to the coach, and drove quickly 
round to the hall-door. 

Amcr was .sitting with his wife and diildreu, and Cltarles begged his papa to 
let him ride u{>on the coach-box with Francis. “ It is so hot and crowded 
inside.” 

“With all my heart,” said Amer; and called out to Francis: “Take good 
care of him.” 

Chapter ijcxxm. — tue squire with ms workmek. 

And Francis drove his spirited horses fast, and was soon on the plain near 
Bonnal, where the men were breaking stones. 

Tlien Amcr got out of the coacli, to look at their work, and ho found all tbo 
men in their right places. 

Tlioy had got on with tlieir work very well for the time. 

.Vnd Amer praised the regularity and good appearance of the w'ork, in a 
niaiiDcr wdiieli convinced the dullest amongst them, that tlie alightest irregularity 
or neglect would not have escaped hioL 

Leonard was very glad of this, for he thought within himself, now they will 
all sec that H is impossible fur roe to allow any carelessness or neglect 

Amcr asked the master w hich was Hubei Rudi; and, at the moment Leon- 
ard pointed him out Rudi, who w as pale and evidently very weak, was 
raising a very heavy stone with his iron cruw'. Amer called out immediately: 
“ Do Dot overwork yourselves, my good follows; and take care not to do your- 
selves an iiijmy'.” Hien lie ordered the master to give tliem each a glass of 
wine, and went towrard Bonnal. 

Chapter lxxxiv. — a squire and a pastor, who have equally kind hearts. 

He soon saw* the gtx>d pastor coming to meet him, and the squire ran quickly 
tow'ard him. and called out: “You should not have troubled yourself to come 
out such weather as tliis? It is not right with your delicate health;” and be 
then went into the house with him. 

There he told him the whole history of the poulterer, and then said ; “ 1 have 
some business to transact but w*ill be quick about it that we may enjoy a couple 
of hours quietly together.” 

He sent immediately for young Meyer, and said to the pastor: “Tlie Brst 
step shall be to seal up all the bailiff's accounts and books of reckoning; Ibr I 
am resolved to know who are concerned with him, and he shall settle with them 
all, in my presence.” 
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Pastor. “ By dolog this, you will get to know a great deal, about the people 
of the village.” 

Squire. ** And, aa I hope, find out the way to put an end to a great deal of 
domestic unhappiness; if 1 can by this means make it clear and evident to every 
man how irrevocably people ruin themselves when they get ever so little into 
debt to such grasping men as the bailiif. In my opinion, my good friend, the 
laws do too little against this ruinous practice.” 

Paslur. '* Xo law can do so much to counteract it, as tbo paternal kindness 
of the lord of a manor.” 

Chapter lxxxv. — the squire’s peelinqs toward his guilty baiuff. 

As they were speaking, young Meyer arrived, and Amersaidto him: " Meyer, 
I mean to dismiss my bailiff; but, notwithstanding his offenses, some circum* 
stances lead me to wish him to receive, for life, a part of the emolument of his 
office. You are well off in the world, Meyer 1 and I think, if I were to make 
you bailiff^ you would willingly allow the old man a hundred florins yearly, out 
of your salary.” 

Meyer. "If your honor thinks roe equal to the situation, I shall wish in this, 
as to every other respect, to do according to your pleasure.” 

Amer. "Well then, Meyer, come to me to Amburg to-morrow, and I will 
arrange this business. For the present, I will only tell you that you must take 
my secretary and Abi, who is a qualifled man, with you, and seal up all Hum- 
mel’s writings and accounts. You must carefully see after it, that not one of 
his p^>cr8 or accounts be secreted.” 

Immediately young Meyer and the squire’s secretary took Abi with them, and 
sealed up the bailiff’s papers. His wife went with a wet sponge toward tbo 
chalked board; but Meyer saw her, and hindered her from touching it, and had 
a copy of it taken immediately. 

And Meyer, the secretary, and Abi, wondered to see on the board : " On 
Saturday, 18th, to Joseph, Leonard's man, three crowns.” " What was this for ? ” 
said they to the bailiff and his wife ; but they gave them no answer. 

And when the men arrived at the parsonage-house, with the copy of the 
board, tlie squire also wondered at the three crowns, and asked the men if they 
knew the meaning of it 

" We inquired, but nobody would give us an answer,” replied the men. 

" I will soon And it out,” s^d the squire. " When Flmk and the gaoler come, 
tell them to bring the b^iff and Hans Wnst here.” 

Chapter lxzxtl — the pastor again shows his kindness of heart. 

The good pastor had no sooner heard thia, than he slipped out of the room, 
went to the tavern, and said to the bailiff: "For God’s sake what is the meaning 
of these three crowns to Joseph ? It will be a double misfortune to thee, if 
thou dost not tell me. The squire is angry about it” 

Then the bailiff sorrowfully confessed to the pastor, tbo whole affair about 
Joseph and the money. 

And the pastor went immediately back to Amer, and told him all, and how 
penitently the bailiff had owned it to him; and he again entreated the squire to 
be merciful toward this unhappy man. 

" Be not uneasy, my good friend ! You may depend upon finding me humane 
and compassionate toward him,” said Amer. 
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Ho thon had Joseph taken from bis work, and brought before him, with Wust 
and the bailiff. 

Tbe baibff trembled like an aspen leaf. Wast appeared verj sorrowful, but 
comp<«tKl and patient. 

But Joseph was in a rage, and said to tbe bailiff; “Tbou old wretch, this is all 
tbj* fault." 

Arnor had the prisoners brought, one after the other, into the inner 
room of the parsonage'house, and there ho examined them, in tbe pres- 
ence of Meyer, Abi, and the attorney. And when the secretary had writ- 
ten down Uieir depositions, word for word, and read them over to the 
prisoners, and these had again repeated and confinne<l them, ho had them all 
hrotight to the place whore the parish-meetings are held, under the lime-trees, 
and ordered tbe bell to be rung, to assemble all tho people. 

Chapter lxeitii. — ov a cheeritl disposition, and on onoers. 

But before this, the squire went for a few moments into the other room, to tho 
pastor, and said; '*! will lake a draught of something to refresh me, my good 
friend. For I moan to be merry with the people. It is tho best way to con- 
vince them of any thing." 

" Nothing is more certain," said the pastor. 

And the squire made him pledge him, and said: “ I wish all clergymen would 
loam thus to go amongst the people in a straight-forward, unceremonions man- 
ner. When people see a man good-humored, and with an open, unrestrainod 
manner, they are half won already.” 

"Alas, sir I" said the pastor, "this cboerfulness, and open, unrestrainod man- 
ner, arc exactly what we are least allowed to practice." 

Sqvirf. " It is a misfortune, belonging to your situation, reverend sir." 

Pastor. “You are quite right None should go amongst the people a'ith a 
more unrestrainod, cheerftil, open manner, than tho ministers of religion. They 
should be the friends of the people, and known to be such. They should be in- 
fluenced by a regard to them in their speech, and in their silence. Tlioy should 
careAilIy consider their words, and yet dispense them freely, benevolently, and 
to the purpose, like their Master. But, alas! they form themselves !n other 
schools, and we must have patience, squire. In all situations of life, there are 
many impediments to tbe practice of what is simple and natural.” 

Sqitire. "It is true. In all ranks people wander continually fbrther and 
further from tho path they should follow. Much time, which ought to bo em- 
ployed upon important duties, is wasted upon ceremonies and nonsense; and 
there are few men who, under the burthen of forma of etiquette and pedantry, 
preserve dne attention to their duties, and to tho really important objects of 
their lives, as you have done, my dear friend. But, by your side, it is my delight 
and joy to feel it ray happy destination to act the part of a father, and I will en- 
deavor to fulfill it with a pure heart, and, like you, with as little of the ceremony 
and nonsense of tho world os possible.” 

Pastor. “ You make me ashamed, my dear sir." 

Squire. “ I feel what I say ! but the bell will soon ring. I am impatient for 
the comedy at tho parisli-mecting. I do expect, this time, to cure them of some 
of their superstitions.” 

Pmtor. “ May Ood grant you success! This superstition of theirs, interferes 
sadly with tho g<X)d one seeks to do them.” 
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Squire. “I 6nd, from my own cxporioncc, that it often makes them very 
stupid, timid, and irrcBolute.'’ 

Pastor. “It warps a man’s understanding, and baa a bad effect upon all he 
docs, and says, and thinks. And, what is still worse, it injures his heart, and 
liarduns it with pride and uncharitablencss.’* 

Squire. “Very true. There is a wide distinction between the pure simplicity 
of nature, and the blind stupidity of superstition.” 

Paator. “Yes. The uncomipted simplicity of nature is alive to every im- 
pression of truth and virtue : it is like a blank tablet But the stupidity of 
superstition is like melted ore, incnpuble of receiving any impreswon. except 
from fire and dame. And now that you have introduced the subject of tliis dis- 
tinction, which is of so much importance to mo, in my avocation, will you pci> 
mit me to say a few more words about it ? ” 

Squire. Pray do. The subject is very interesting to me." 

Pastor. “ Man, in tho unenrrupted simplicity of his nature, knows little; but 
what he does know, is well arranged. His attention is firmly and steadily 
directed toward what is uscAil and comprehensible to him. He does not seek 
to know what he can neither comprehend nor turn to use. But tho stupidity of 
superstition has no clear arrangement in its knowledge. It boasts of knowing 
what it ncitlier knows nor comprehends; it persuades itself that the disorder of 
its ideas is heavenly illumination, and that tlie fieeting splendor of its airy 
bubbles is divine light and wisdom. 

“ Tho simple innocence of nature, mokes uso of all the senses, judges nothing 
Inconsiderately, examines every thing quietly and attentively, endures opposi- 
tion, earnestly seeks and desires what is necessary, not what is mero matter of 
speculation, and conducts itself peacefully, gently, kindly, and benevolently. 
But superstition believes in contradiction to its own senses, and to the senses of 
mankind ; never rests but in tho triumph of its own obscurity, and rages rudely, 
wildly, and unfeelingly, wherever it exists. 

“ Man. in a state of simplicity, is guided by his uncomipted heart, upon which 
he can always depend ; and by bis senses, which ho uses peacefully. 

“ But the .superstitious man is guided by his opinions, to which ho sacrifices 
his fecUngs, his senses, and often his God, his country, his neighbor, and himself." 

Squire. “Every i»ge of history confirms the truth of your statement; and 
a very small share of experience and knowledge of the world, is sufficient to 
convince any man that hardness of heart and superstition are inseparable com- 
paniou-s and always followed by pernicious and grievous consequences.” 

PanUtr. “ From this essential difference between the simplicity of the honest, 
unprejudiced man, and tho stupidity of tho superstitious man, it a)>pears that tlie 
best method of opposing superstition, is: *In educating tho poor, to ground their 
know’lodgo of tho truth upon the pure feelings of innocence and love ; and to 
turn their attention chiefiy to the surrounding objects which interest them in 
their individual situations.*” 

Squire. “ I understand you, my good IHond ! and I think, with you, tliat by 
this means superstition and prejudice would lose their sting, their hurtfulnesa, 
and llieir accordance \»nth tho paasions and desires of wicked hearts, and with 
tho groundloss terrors and w’eak fimeies of a busy, speculative knowledge. 

“And thus all that would rvmain of prejudice and superstition would l>e but 
empty words, and shades of things without inward {loison, and these would die 
away of themselves.” 
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Pastor. Tt appears to me in the same light Tbo education of the poor 
should be founded upon clear ideas, surrounding objects, and the cautious develop> 
menC of the impulses of human nature ; because these are, undoubtedly, the 
foundation of true human wisdom. 

"To fix the attention strongly upon speculative opinions and distant objects, 
and feebly upon our duties, our actions, and the objects which surround us, is to 
create disorder in tbo soul of xnaxL It leads to ignorance about our most im« 
portant aOairs, and to a foolish predilection for information and knowledge, which 
do not concern us. 

" Roughness and hardness of heart are the natural consequences of all prido 
and presumption; and the source of the inward poison of superstition and prej* 
udice is clearly derived fVum this: that in the education of the people, their at* 
tontion is not steadily turned to the circumstances ond objects around them, 
which have a strong and near relation to their individual situation, and would 
lead their hearts to pure and tender feelings of humanity upon all occasions. 

"If people sought thus to instruct them, as earnestly and zealously as they 
do to teach them particular opinions, superstition w’ould be tom up by the roots, 
and deprived of all its power; but I feel daily, more and more, how little we are 
advanced in tliis good woric.” 

Squire. " In tbo world all is comparatively true, or not true. There have 
been rude times — times when a roan who did not believe in ghosts was esteemed 
a heretic ; times when a roan was obliged, on pain of forfeiting hU riglits and 
his situation of judge, to order old women to tho rack, to make them confess 
their dealings w*ith the devil” 

Pastor. "God be praised, those times are gone by; but much of the old 
leaven still remaina” 

"Yet, be of good cheer, my friend I One stone after another tolls 
away from tho temple of superstition ; and it would be well if people were only 
ns zealous to build up tho temple of God, as they are to overthrow that of 
superstition ! ” 

Pastor. "There again we are wanting; and this checks and destroys my 
rejoicing in the attacks made upon superstition ; because I see that those who 
are so active against it, trouble themselves very little about upholding religion, 
tho sanctuary of God, in its strength.” 

Squire " It is too true. But in all revolutions people will always begin by 
rejecting good and bad together. Tliey were in tho right to purify the Lord’s 
temple; but they will soon perceive that, in their zeal, they have injured the 
walls and then they w’Ul return and repair them again.” 

Pastor. "1 trust it will be sol and, indeed, I see myself that people begin 
to f<K>l that destructive irreligion strikes at tho root of human happiness.” 

Squire, "We must now go; and I will make one attempt this very day to 
attack superstition, and overthrow the belief in ghosts which exists in Bonnal” 

Pastor. " May you be successful ! I have as yet been able to do very little 
against it by my arguments and preaching.” 

Squire. " I will not attempt it by words. My poulterer must spare me that 
trouble, W'ith his basket and lantern, his pickaxe and mattock.” 

Pastor. " I really believe it will succeed admirably. It is certain that, when 
people know well how to turn such accidents to advantage, they may do more 
by means of them in a moment, than they can in half a century by all the arts 
of eloquence.” 
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Chapteb T.rrxTiii. — ox ghosts, nf a difperext tone. 

Ik tho mean time the country people were all assembled at tho place of meet- 
ing. Yesterday’s adventure, and the report of the prisoners, brought them to- 
gether in crowd-s. Tho alarming appearance of tho devil had greatly agitated 
them, and they had already, early that morning, taken council together wlmt waa 
to bo done under tho circumstances, and hod come to a resolution that the pas- 
tor ought no longer to be allowed to teach and preach so incredulously, and to 
laugh at all storiea of ghoeta. They determined to request Ilurtknopf, tlie 
chuTch-wordco, to make a proposal to this eflect at the meeting; btit young 
Meyer was against this, and said; can not agree tiiat the old miser, who 
starves his own children, and is constantly hunting about for all sorts of refuse, 
should speak for us. It will be an etcnial shame for us to appoint such a 
hypocrite.” 

The men answered: ”We know well ciiougli that ho is a hypocrite and a 
miser, and we know that tlie way iu which ho and bis maid-servant live togetlior 
is scandalous. It is true, also, that wo have not such a liar amongst us, nor ono 
who encroaches so much upon his noiglibor's land, or clears his field so carefully 
at harvest-time; but then, there is not ouo of us wlto can talk to a minister, or 
discuss spiritual matters, as he can. If you can tell us of any one, who will do 
it only half so well, we will bo contcut.” Bui Meyer knew of nobody. 

So tho men made their request to the church- warden, in these words: “ Hart- 
knopf, you are tlie man amongst us who best knows how to an.%wer a clergy- 
man; and when the squire holds Uic meeting to-day, we wish you to make a 
complaint against the pastor, on account of his unbelief, and to ask for the ap- 
pointment of a day of prayer, on account of the fearful appearance of Satan.” 

They did not talk to him publicly about tliis, but the cleverest amongst them 
explained the business to him ; for tho pastor had many friends amongst tho 
poorer part of them. Some of tho richer country people disliked him tho more 
on this account, particularly since ho had maintained, in one of his morning dis- 
courses, tlmt it was not right in them to oppose tlio division of a waste com- 
mon, which the squire bad proposed for tho advantage of the poor, 

The church- warden Hartknopf, accepted tlie appointment, and said: “You 
have given me rather late notice of this, but I will study the proposition; ” and 
ho went away to his own house, and thought over what he had to say, from 
morning until evening, when tho bell rang for the meeting. When those who 
were in the plot were all assembled together, they wondered why he did not • 
join them, and could not imagine what kept him away. Then Nickel Spitz 
said: "He is only waiting till you go in form to fetch him.” 

"What is to be done?” said the men. "We must e’en do as the simpleton 
wislics, or he will not come.” 

So they sent three of their officers to fetch him ; and these soon returned with 
him. 

The churcliwarden saluted the people, with as much dignity as if he had been 
a pastor; and, with great importance and gravity, assured all tho.<io who had 
entered into the agreement, that he had now studied the proposition. 

In the mean time, Amer liad told tlio poulterer that, when he made a signal, 
by taking a largo white handkerchief out of his pocket, he must come forth, and 
do all that they had agreed upon togetlior. 
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Tljcn he wcot with the pastor and the secretary to the meeting. 

All the people stood up, and welcomed the worthy squire and tlic rererend 
pastor. 

Amor thanked tliem with paternal kindnoas, and then told Uio men to sit 
down upon bcnclies, that all might be done in proper order. 

Theresa and the pastor's wife, and the children and sen*ants, from the hall ond 
the paraonage-house, stood in the churchyard, from whence they could sec what 
passed at the meeting. 

Amer now ordered the prisonera to be brought forth, one after the otlior, and 
their de)K)sitiou8 to be read in their presence. 

And when they had confirmed them before the meeting, ho told thcbailifiT to 
kneel down and hear his sentence, and addressed him as follows: — 

ClIAlTKB LXXXIX. — A JUDCMIXT. 

** Unhappy man! 

“It grieves mo to the heart, to pronounce against thee, in thy old age, the 
doom which must follow evil deeds like thine. Thou hast deser\'ed di>ath ; not 
because liubcl Kudi’s meadow or my landmark are worth a man’s life, but be- 
cause perjury and daring robbery bring iiinumemblo dangers and evils upon a 
country. 

“The pcijurod man and the robber becomes a murderer, when circumstances 
tempt him to it ; and is already a murderer in many son.sc8, through tlio conse- 
quences of the error, su.«picion, dLstress, and misery, which he occasions. 

“ Thcroforc, thou hast desen ed death. 

“ I will, however, spare thy life, In cousidenition of Uiy old ago, and because 
a part of thy crimes were comuiiltcd against myseH| Individually. 

“This i.s Ihy punishment 

“T1)0U shalt this day, in the presence of appointed persons and of all who 
wwh to accompany thee, be eatried to the landmark, and iJicre, in cluiins, re- 
place every thing as it was before. 

“ Tlience tl>ou slinll be Ukon to the village prison, when the pastor will ex- 
amine thee, for the space of fourteen da}'S, about thy past life, that the causes 
of thy great reckle.ssness and Imrdncss of heart may be clearly and evidently 
disoerued : and I will myself use my utmost endeavors to di.scovcr the circum- 
stantx'H which have led thee to these crimes, and which may lead others of niy 
depcndjitits into similar misfortunes. 

“After this fortnight is expired, the pastor will, on the Sunday following, 
opcnl}% before the whole community, relate the history of thy past life, of the 
dworders of thy house, thy hardness of heart, thy contempt of oaths and duties, 
and thy way of keeping accounts against the poor and rich — and the whole 
must Ix! confirmed by Ihy own confession. 

“ I will myself be present ; and, with the assistance of the pastor, will en- 
deavor to prestn'o my dependents from such dangers in Allure, and to provide 
them with assistance and counsel against all such sources and causes of dorecs- 
lic miserj*. 

“And with this I wouhl willingly discharge theo, were roy people sufficiently 
pcaoeablo and well brought up to follow after the truth and what pc'rtnins to 
their temporal and eternal welfan.*, for their own sake, and not from the fear of 
severe, painful, and loatlnsome punishment; but, with so many rude, uncontrolled, 
and boisterous people, as arc still amongst us, it is necessary for me to odd: — 
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'‘Tliat tho executioner mujst conduct thee to-morrow under the ^nllows at Bon- 
nnl. and there bind right hand to a stake, and mark tho first three fingers 
with an indelible black stain. 

But it is mjr cxpre.<« desire, that no man irabittcr this thy hour of suffering, 
by jest or laughter, or any mark of redicule ; but tliat, on the contrar)', all tho 
people look on, without noise or speech, and with their heads uncovered.” 

The squire then condemned Hans Wust to eight days' punishment in prison. 
And Joseph, as being a stranger, ho immediately expelled fh>m bis territories, 
and forbade him to labor or to appear upon his land any more, on pain of being 
sent to the house of correction. 

In tho mean time tho pastor's god-father, Hans Renold, had secretly told him 
what the country people liad settled with the church-warden, and that they would 
oertainly and without doubt attack him on account of his unbelief. 

Tlie pastor thanked Renold, and told him, laughingly, not to be uneasy ; the 
tlung would not end iU. 

“This is excellent,” said Uio squire, to whom the pastor told this, ” that they 
should themselves begin the game : ” and, whilst be was speaking, the church- 
warden got up and said 

Chapter ic.— the proposal op habtkxopp, th* chxjrch- warden. 
“ITonored sir I 

” May I bo permitted, in the name of your fiuthful people of Bonnal, to state 
to you an affair of con.scienco?” 

Amer answered : ” I am ready to hear. *^o are you ? 'WTiat have you to 
say?” 

Tho church-warden replied: **I am Jacob Christopher Frederick Hartknopf, 
church-warden and elder of Bonnal, and fifty-six years of age. And the princi- 
pal people of t))e village, bc'ing themselves inex(>erioiicod and unaccustomed to 
speak upon spiritual subjects, have chosen and requested me to lay a statement 
before you.” 

Arncr. “Now then, Mr. Church-warden Hartknopfj to tho point.” 

Then the chun*h-wurdeu began ogain: — 

“ Honored sir I 

“We liave received from our forefathers a belief that the devil and bis spirits 
often appear to men ; and, since it is now Ijccome very evident that this our old 
belief in spirits is true, m indeed wo never for a moment doubted it to bo, wo 
are compelled to take the lilwrty of informing your honor, that our reverend 
pastor (may God forgive him,) is not of this belief. Wo wpll know that your 
honor is of the same opinion with tho pastor on this subject But since, in 
sacred things, we must obey God rather Uian man, wo hope your honor will 
forgive our freedom, when we entreat that tho reverend pastor may, in fiiture, 
teach our children our old belief about the appearance of the devil, and that he 
may say nothmg to them against ghosts, in which we believe, and will continue 
to believe. It is also our wish, that some Sunday, at no great distance, may be 
fixed ujxm for a day of fasting, and prayer, and humiliation; that we may all, 
upon an appointed day, penitently implore forgiveness, in dust and ashes, for the 
increasing sin of want of belief in spirits.” 

The squire and the pastor, though they wore scarcely able to restrain their 
laughter till he had finished, yet beard him with all possible patience. 

But the country people rejoiced in tho'ir hearts over this discourse, and ro- 
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solred to accoopany this able orator home, by hundreds, though they had sent 
only three to fetch him. 

They now rose up on all sides, and said : Honored sir ! we oU agree in what 
the church-warden has declared." * 

But tl)e poor, and all those who loved the pastor, were very sorry and grieved 
about it, and said hero and there to each other: “If ho had only the luck to 
believe like otl^er people— ho la such an excellent man ! " But these durst not 
speak out, so that liis enemies triumphed. 

Chapter xcl— the squire's rsplt. 

The squire took off his hat, looked eamectly around him, and said : — 

** Neighbors I you had no need of an orator for such nonsense as this. Tlie 
whole affuir, and the appearance of the deril, is all a mistake; and your pastor 
is one of the wisest of ministers. You ought to be ashamed of insulting liim 
through such a poor blockheod as your church-warden. If you had a proper 
regard for his learning and judgment, you would be wiser, lay aside your belief 
in old women's tales, and not seek to restrain intelligent people to foolish opin- 
ions, w'hich are entirely without foundation." 

Hero the country people all exclaimed: “But it was only last night that the 
devil appeared to the bailiff, and sought to lay hold of him." 

jS^^e. “You are mistaken, neighbors; and before supper-time you will be 
ashamed of your credulity. But I hope you are not all equally hardened in 
your fully. Ibfeycr 1 are you also of the opinion, that it is past all doubt that it 
was the devil who frightened the bailiff so terribly upon the hill?” 

Young Meyer answered: “ Wliat do I know about the matter, your honor? ” 

The church-warden and many of the men were angry at Meyer for answ'cr- 
ing thus. 

And the church-warden muttered over the bench to him: “How canst thou 
talk so against thy knowledge and conscience, Meyer?" But many of the men 
exclaimed: “We all heard the horrible voice of the pursuing devil.” 

Squire. ‘<1 know very well that you heard a shout, and a roaring, and a 
rattling. But how' can you toll tliat all this was the devil? Might it not be a 
man, or several men, who, unluckily for the bailiff, who seems to have boon 
there at an improper time, wished to frighten him? The wood is scarcely ever 
without somebody in it, and the high road is near, so that it may as easily havo 
been men tlie devil.” 

Countrymen. “Twenty or thirty men could not have made such a noise; and, 
if your honor had been there and hoard it, you would never havo thought of its 
being men." 

Squire. “ Night is deceitful, neighbors ! and, when people are once frightened, 
they see and hear double." 

Countrymen. “ It is of no use to talk of being mistaken. It is impossible." 

Squire. “ But I tell you it is altogether certain that yon wore mistaken." 

Countrymen. “No, please your honor, H is entirely certain that we were not 
mistaken." 

Squire. “ I have a great notion I could convince you that you wore mis- 
taken." 

Countrymen. “Wo should like to see that, your honor." 

Squire. “ Many things would be more difficult." 

Countrymen. “ Your honor is joking." 
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Squire. I am not joking. If ^oa think I can not do it, I will try. 

And if you will agree to divide the common, I will perform my promise, and 
convince you that all the roaring and rattling was made by one man.” 
Counirymm. “ That is impossible.” 

Squire. “ Will you venture it ? ” 

Countrymen. “Yes, sir, we will! We durst venture two commons upon it, 
that you will not be able to prove tliis.” 

Hero tliere arose a murmur amongst the countrymen. Some of them said: 
“People should take care what ^ey promise.” Others replied: “Fie can no 
more prove this, than that the devil vrill go to heaven I ” Others again said: “We 
have notliing to fear; he must give it up. We will venture; he can never 
prove it” 

CountryrTien (aloud.) “Yes, squire; if you will keep your word; speak on. 
We are content that if you can prove what you say, that one man made the 
noise wc Iieard yesterday, we will divide the common. That ^ to say, if you 
can prove it entirely to our satisfaction; not otherwise.” 

The squire took out a largo white handkercliief, gave the poulterer the signal, 
and said to the men: “ I must have a quarter of an hour for preparation. ” 

The people smiled all around, and said: “Till to-morrow, squire, if you will.” 
The squire said not a word iu answer to their rudeness ; but those who wero 
in the churchyard, and could see tlie poulterer approaching the place of meeting, 
laughed heartily. 

The men anticipated some miacbonco when they heard the burets of laughter, 
and saw the stranger, with his dark basket and lantern, drawing near. 

“ What fool is this, who walks with a lighted lantern in broad daylight ? ” 
said they. 

Amer answered : “ It is my poulterer from Amheim I ” and called out to him : 
“ Christopher, what is your business here ? " 

“I liave a tale to tell, please your honor.” 

“With all my lieart,” answered Amer. 

Then the poulterer set down his basket, and smd 

CUAPTER XCn.~6PBECH OF THE POULTERER TO TOE KEmKO. 

“ Honored sir, reverend pastor, and you neighbors, hero are the pickaxe, the 
mattock, the spade, the brandy-bottle, the tobacco-pipe, and the cocked hat of your 
bailitf, wliicli, in his fright, ho left by the landmark last night, when I drove him 
away from his work on the hill.” 

Countrymen. “And are we to believe that it was you who made all the noise ? 
That can never be. The proof is not sufficient ; we beg for another.” 

Squire. “ Wait a little longer. He has a lantern by his side. Perliaps it may 
eolightcu you a little.” And then he added, loudly and very seriously : “ Be silent, 
if you please, till lie has finisbed what he lias to say.” 

Tlie men obeyed. 

Then the poulterer continued : “You are not so dvil as people usually are in this 
country. Wliy don’t you let me finish ? Remember the poulterer of Amheim. 
If you do not hear every word I have to say, the next newspaper will be full 
of you ; for there is not a syllable of tmth in the devil's having appeared to the 
baililT. It was I who frightened him I I, the poulterer, just as I now stand beforo 
you, with this basket, and Uiis now black goat-skin, which I had put over my 
basket, because it rained yostorday, and I had hung the lantern beforo tlie basket, 
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as jou saw it when I conio hero. 1 filled it full ofoQ at Iliroau, that it miglit 
bum well ; for it was very dark, and the road^ you well know, is bad near 
llirzau. A t eleven o’clock I was in the tavern at HirTAU. I can bring the land- 
lord, and at least ten men more, who were there, to prove this. As I came over 
the top of tlio hill, it struck twelve at Bonnal ; and then I hoard the bailitf, not half 
a stone's throw from the high-road, swearing and working away; and, as 1 know 
him immediately by his voice and his swearing, I began to wonder what he was 
doing tlicre at that hour of night. I half suspected that he was searcliiug for 
hidden treasures, and that ho might share them with me if I hit the right time. 

I followed the noise. But the bailiff, it seems, had yesterday, contrary to his 
usual custom, drunk rather more than was necessary; for, the moment he beheld 
me, he took me — a poor sinfVil man — for the devil in a bodily form ) and when 
I saw that he was about removing a landmark in our master’s wood, I thought to 
myself: come, he deiierves to be frightened. I will moke lilm think hell is gaping 
fi>r him! So I ypund the mattock, pickaxe, spade, and my walking-stick, all to- 
gether, dragge-d them down the hill, over the stones, after me, and shouted out, 
with all my might: Ohl — Ah! — Uhl — bai — liffl — thou art mine I Hum — mell 
And I was not more than a stone's tlirow from you, when you crept out softly and 
cautiously with your torches, to the bailiflTs assistance. But as I had no wUh to 
frighten innocent folks with making a noise so near them, I gave over, and went 
up the hill f^ain, with my booty, to my bosket, and then took the nearest way 
homo. It was a quarter past two w'hen our watchman met mo, and asked why 
I was carrying workmen’s tools upon my egg-basket 

I forget what I answered, but certainly nothing to the purpose ; for I did not % 

wish to say any thing of it, Ull 1 had told the squire my story ; whicli 1 did at six 
o’clock this morning. 

And now, neighbors, how do you think 1 oould come by tliU story and these 
tools BO early, if what I tell you is not true? ” 

Some of the countrymen scratched tl^eir heads, others laughed. 

Tlie poulterer continued : If such a thing should happen to you again, neigh- 

bors, let mo just, in a friendly way, advise the watchman, tlio authorities, and 
all the honorable commoualty of Bonnal, to let loose the greatest dog in the village, 
and ho will soon discover the devil.” 

The poulterer hero ceased, and there was a general murmur on every side. 

Chapter xcin. — the poor are oaikers by the comedy. 

5bm<* countnpyien. “It is as he say.^ by G — I all the circumstances agree.” 

Other countrymen. “ What a set of fools wo were.” 

Kunt. “1 wanted to run after the rogue.” 

Some of the leaders. “ If w'o had only not sUiked the common upon it.” 

The rich countrymen. “ This is a cursed business.” 

The poor. “ Ileuvcu be praised for it” 

Thereea. "The mastor-stroko of all, is getting the common divided.” 

Pastors wife. “The whole is a master-stroke.” 

The church-warden. " It is enough to make the very stones weep blood I Our 
belief is lost for ever. Elias I Elias! Fire from heaven.” 

77i« cAiWren (from the churcliyard.) “Thou art mine I — Ohl — Ahl — Uhl— 
bailiff I ” 

The pastor. “ I never saw the people so much moved.” 

The bailiff. “ Am 1 in a dream, or awake? All was a mistake, and I must go 
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under the gallows. And yet I fcol no anger; no desiro of vengeance rages 
within me.” 

Thus in a general murmur did eveiy man speak according to hia own 
feelings. 

After a while Amor stood up, smiled, and said : “ How are you now inclined 
about the la8t*day, on account of the fearful appearance of the devil upon the 
hiU?" 

Do what H right! Love God ! 

And fenr God, but neither mo nor dertl. 

This is the old and true belief; and your stories of apparitions and spirits are idle 
follies, which ruin your heads and hearts. 

*' Now at last the division of your common is agreed upon, and you will find, 
in a few years, how useful and beneficial it will be to your children and grand- 
children, and how much reason I had to wish for it so earnestly. I have ordered 
some drink to be brought to you. Drink it to my health, and to the health of 
your numerous poor, w*ho, in the division of the common, will receive no more 
than the rest; but to whom it will bo a treasure, because they have nothing 
besides. There is not one of you w’ho knows how much his children may stand 
in need of it” 

Then Amer left the meeting, and told Hubei Rudi to follow him, in a quarter 
of an hour, to the parsonage-houM. 

And the squire and the pastor went to their wives in the churchyard, and after- 
ward, with tliem, to the paraouage-bouse. 

The pastor praised Arncr for tlie wisdom and humanity with which ho bad 
treated his flock, and said to him : ” I shall never again urge you to sliov forbear- 
ance and oompassion toward any body, for your own benevolent heart lias ex- 
ceeded all I could have asked or advised.” 

Chapter xav. — the squire thanks the pastor. 

The squire replied; “Say no more, my dear friend, I beseech you. I go straight 
to the point, and am as yet young and without exi>oricncG. But, with God’s assist- 
ance, I hope to learn how to manage things better. I am trul}’ rejoiced tliat you 
approve of my decisions. But you must not imagine that 1 am not aware that 
your exertions have been much greater than mine, and that your care and kind- 
neas had prepared every tiling, so that little remained for me, but to pronounco 
the sentence.” 

PaMor. “ My dear sir, you go too far ! ” 

Squire, “No, my friend. It is the simple truth, and I should be indeed un- 
thankful and unjust, if I did not acknowledge it You have labored with grCtit 
care and intelligence to throw light upon my dear grandfather’s inconsiderate 
decisions, and to put an end to their consequences. Tliot gc^d and upright man 
will rejoice, in heaven, over what you have done, and that the evil has at last 
been remedied; and he certainly would not fbrgive me, if I w'ere to leave your 
goodness unrewarded. Here arc the deeds of a small piece of land in your vil- 
lage, which I hope you will accept os a testimony of my gratitude.” 

Thus saying, he gave him a scaled deed of gift, which was expressed w'ith the 
greatest warmth of gratitude. 

Theresa stood by Arner's side, and presented tbo pastor with the most beau- 
tiful nosegay ever seen in a parsonage-house. 

“This is in remembrance of the best of grandfathers, reverend sir,” said she. 

24 
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And in the znoming the pastor's wife discovered, for the first time, that it was 
bound tog;ctlier bf a string of pearls. 

The good pastor was much overcome: tears filled his ejes, and he could 
not speak. 

“Saj not a word about it,” added the squire. 

“ Your heart is worthy of a kingdom 1 ” s^d the pastor at last. 

Do not make mo blush, mj dear sir,” answered tho squire. “ Be my friend; 
and, hand in hand, let us strive to make our people as happy as we can. I hope 
to see more of you in future, and you will come more to me, will you not? My 
carriage is always at your service. Send for it, without ceremony, whenever 
you like to come to me.” 

Chapter xcy . — the squire asks POBotvsKESS pron a poor man, wuok ms 

ORAKDPATHEB HAD INJURED. 

In the mean time Hubei Rudi arrived, and the squire held out bis hand to the 
poor man, and said : “Rudi I my grandfather did you injustice, and deprived you 
of your meadow by bis decision. It was a misfortune. He was deceived. You 
must forgive him, and not bear malice against him.” 

Rudi answered: “Alas I your honor! I knew very well that it was not his 
fault.” 

“ Did you never hate him for it?” said the squire. 

Fhtdi. “In my poverty, and particularly at first, I was indeed often very 
much troubled that I had not the meadow any longer; but I never felt hatred 
toward his honor.” 

Squire. “ Is this really true, Rudi? ” 

Ifudi. “It is, indeed, your honor! God knows that it is, and that I never 
could feel angry with him. I knew in my heart that it was not hie fault What 
could be do, when the bailiff found false witnesses, who swore an oath against 
me? The good old squire, whenever he saw mo afterward, gave me money, and 
on all holidays sent me moat, and bread, and wine. May God reward him for 
it. It often cheered me in my poverty.” 

Rudi had tears in Ids eyes, and continued: “Alas! your honor! if he had 
only talked with us, by ourselves, as you do, many, very many things would 
never have happened; but the bloodsuckers were always by bis udo, whenever 
v*e saw him, and that spoiled all.” 

S< 2 uire. “You must forget tliis now, Rudi The meadow is again yours. I 
Lave effaced the bailiff’s name fh>m the deed, and I wish you joy of it with all 
my heart, Rudi I ” 

Rudi trembled, and stammered out: “I can not enough thank your 
honor.” 

The H(|uire said: “You have nothing to thank me for, Kudl The meadow is 
yomT^ by the laws of God and man.” 

Rudi clasped bis bands togetlier, wept aloud, and said : “ 0, my mothers bless* 
ing Li upon mo 1 She died on Friday, your honor I and before she died, she said 
to me : * AU will go well with thee, Rudi Think of me, Rudi I ’ 0, sir, I am 
so grieved for my dear mother I ” 

Tho squire and tho pastor were much affected, and the squire said: “God's 
blesiing will indeed bo upon you, good and pious man.” 

“ 0, sir 1 it is owing to my mother s blessing ! The blessing of the most relig* 
ious, patient woman,” said Rudi, weeping. 
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" How troubled I am, pastor, that this mao should have been so long kept out 
of his right,” said the squire. 

“It is all over now, sirl” said Rudi, “and suflTeriog and want are blessings 
from God, when tliey are gone through. But I can xmt eufflciontly thank you 
lor all ; for the work at the church, which cheered and comforted my mother on 
her death-bed ; and then for the meadow. I know not what I ought to say or 
do, sir. 0 ! if she had only lived to see It ! ” 

Squirf. “Touarean excellent man, and she will rejoice in your welfare, 
even in heaven. Tour sorrow and your filial love liave affected me so much, 
that I had almost forgotten to toll you, that the bailiff is bound to pay you 
arrears, with costs.” 

Pastor. “ Permit me, sir, here to speak a word to Rudl The bailiff is in 
very straitened circumstances. He is, indeed, bound to pay you arrears, with 
costa, RudL But 1 know tliat you are too kind-hearted to push him to the 
uttermost, and to bring him to beggary in his old ago. I promised, in bis afflic- 
tion, to do all I could to obtain mercy and compassion for him, and I must per- 
form my promise now. Rudi, hare pity upon his distress.” 

CiupTRB xcn.*^ximoeiTT or a poor max toward his kxkmt. 

Rudi. “ Say not a word about the arrears, reverend sir ; they are out of the 
questton : and, if the bailiff is so poor — I don’t like to seem to boast — but I will 
certainly do what is right toward him. 

“ The meadow will furnish hay for more than three cows ; and, if I keep 
two out of it, I shall have enough and more tlian I durst hope for; and I 
will willingly let the bailiff have enough to keep one cow, as long as he 
lives.” 

Pastor. “It is acting generously, and like a ChrlsUan, Rudi; and God will 
grant his blessing upon the remainder.” 

Arjitr. “This is all well and good, my dear sir. But we must not take the 
good fellow at his word, now. He is overcome by his joy. I admire you for 
your offer, Rudi ; but consider the thing over quietly for a day or two. It will 
bo time enough to promise, when you ore sure you will not repent.” 

Rudi, “ I am but a poor man, your honor ; but not so poor as to repent 
having promised to do what is right.” 

Pastor. “The squire is right, Rudl It is enough for the prwent that you 
will not exact the arrears. If yon find that the bailiff is in want; when you 
have well considered tho thing, you can do what you like.” 

Rudi. “ If the bailiff is in want, I am sure I shall wish to do as I liave said, 
your reverence.” 

Squirt. "Well, Rudi, I want tliis to be a happy, cheerful day for you. 
Would you rather stay and rejoice with us here, or go home to your children? 
I will take care that you have a good supper in cither place.” 

Rudi. “Your honor is very good! but I wish logo home to my children. 
There is nobody to take care of them. Alas! my wife is in her grave— and my 
mother also.” 

Squire. “Tlien go homo to your children, Rudi. In the pastor’s cow-house, 
below, you will find a cow, wliich I give you to reconcile you to my dear grand- 
father, who did you wrong ; and that you may this day rejoice over his memory, 
with your children. I have also ordered a quantity of hoy to be carried fVom 
tho bailiff's bam, for it is yours. You will find it at home; and, if your cottage 
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or your cow-bouse want repairs, take wliat wood is necessary out of my 
foresU” 

Cdapter icvn. — nis ORATrm>K to niE bquire. 

Rudi knew not what to say, he was so completely OTercome ; and this joyftil 
confusion, which could not utter a word, pleased Amer more tlum any expres- 
sion of thanks. 

At last Rudi stammered out a few words, but Amer interrupted him, and 
said, smiling: “I see that you are grateful, Rudi.*' He then again shook him 
by the hand, and added : “ Go, now, RudL Drive home your cow, and depend 
upon my help ; whenever I can be of service to you in any way, it will always 
be a pleasure to me." 

Thou Rudi IcR Amer, and drove homo the cow. 

CUAPTER ICTHL — A SCEKE TO TOUCH TH* HSART. 

The pastor, and all w*ho wore present, had tears in their eyes, and remained 
silent for some moments alter the man left the room. 

At last Theresa exclaimed : " What an evening this has been 1 How fair is 
creation, and with what pleasure and joy does the face of nature inspire us; but 
human happiness is more delightful than all the beauties of earth! ’’ 

"Yes, my love, it surpasses all earthly beauties," said the squire. 

The pastor added : " I thank you, from my heart, sir, for the touching scenes 
you have brought before us. Throughout the course of my life, I never met 
w ith purer and nobler greatness of soul than in the deed of this man. But it is 
most certain that the purest elevation of the human heart, is to be sought for 
amongst the unfortunate and distressed." 

The pastor's wife pressed her children, who were much affected, to her heart, 
bent over them, and wept in silence. 

After a while, tlio children said to her: " Let as go and see his poor children, 
and send them our supper." 

And the pastor’s wife said to Tlieresa: “Will you like to go with tlio chil- 
dren ? " 

“Very willingly,” answered Theresa. And tho squire and the pastor ex- 
pressed their wish to accompany them. 

Amer had brought a roasted quarter of veal in the carriage with him, for tlio 
poor family; and the pastor’s W’ife had added to this some good nourishing broth, 
and given orders for it to be taken to them : but now' sbe sent also her own and 
tlte clxildren's supper, and Claus carried all to the j>oor man’s cottage. 

All the villagers, young and old, men, women, and children, were collected at 
Rudi’s door, and round the hay-cart aud the fine cow. 

Claus was followed almost immediately by the squire and his lady, the pastor’s 
wife, and all the children. They went into the room and found nothing but 
sickly, half-naked children, tho pictures of hunger and want All W'oro much 
affected by the distress of the family; and Amer said to his companions: “Yet 
this very man is now willing to give tlie bailin', w ho has been tho cau.se of all 
this misery for so many years, a third part of the hay from his meadow 1 " 

“It ougljt not to be allowed,” said Theresa, hastily, in tho warmth of her 
compassion for so much distre^ss. “This man, with all his children, ought not 
to be allowed to give a farthing of what belongs to him to that wdeked w'retch." 

“But, roy love, would you set bounds to the course of Uiat virtue and 
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maf^acimitj which God has raised, tbroufrh suffering and want, to such a 
height ? — a height which has so deeply affected your own heart, and forced tears 
from you T ” 

“ No, not for worlds,” answered Tlieresa. “ Let him give all he has, if he will 
God will never forsake such a man t ” 

Amer then said to Rudi: “Give your children something to ©at” 

But Rudeli pulled his father by the arm, and whispered in bis ear: “Fattier, 
may I take Gertrude something?" 

“ Yea,” said Rudi ; “ but wait a little.” 

Amer had heard the word Gertrude, and asked wliat the little fellow was 
saying about her. 

Tlien Rudi told him about the stolen potatoes, and liis mother's death-bed ; 
and the goodness of Leonard and Gertrude, and that the very shoes and stock- 
ings ho had on came from them; adding: “This is a blessed day for me. your 
honor 1 but I can not enjoy one mouthful, if these people do not come and sliaro 
it." 

How Amer {Mtused'tbem, and how they all admired the quiet goodness of a 
poor mason's wife, and the holy death of Catharine; and how Rudeli ran with 
a beating heart to invite Leonard and Gertrude ; and bow tliey declined till 
Aracr sent Claus again for them and their children, and then came al)aslicd and 
with downcast eyes; how Charles and Kmily begged their papa and mamma to 
give them shoes and stockings, and some of their old clothes, for all the chil- 
dren, and helped them to the nicest food ; and how kind the pastor's w’ifc was 
to tliem ; and how Rudeli and his sisters wore not content till Oertrude came, 
and then ran to her, seized hold of her hand, and Jumped into her arms. All 
this I will not seek to describe by many words. 

Amer and Theresa stood for some time gazing on the scene, deeply touched 
by the sight of so much misery, w'bich was now cheered and entirely relieved. 
At last, with tears in tlieir eyes, they quietly took leave; and the squire said to 
the coachman : “ Drive gently for a mile or two." ' 

Leonard and Gertrude remained with Rudi till eight o'clock, joyfully sympa- 
thizing in his good fortune. 

Chapter xcix . — a pleasiko pbobpbot. 

For the last few weeks, thcro has been a general report in tlio village, that 
Gertrude wishes to bring about a marriage between Rudi and young Meyer’s 
sister, who is her dearest friend. 

And 08 Rudi's meadow is worth at least two thousand florins, and it is said 
that the squire has Cold her brother be should rejoice in the match, people sup- 
pose she will not refuse him. 

The mason goes on extremely well with the building, and the squire likes 
him better every day. 

Chapter c. — the poulterer’s reward. 

The poulterer came in for his share of good fortune. Tlieresa saw him, as 
they were driving homo, and said to Amer: “He should not go unrewarded; 
for, in reality, it was ho, and his night journey, which brought all tliis 
about” 

Then Aracr called out to the poulterer, and said: “ Christopher I my wife 
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instflts upon having jou paid for your devil's bu^ess : ” and ho gave him a 
couple of crowns. 

The poulterer made a low bow, and Raid : Please your honor, I should like 

to do such devil's busina«s every day of my life.'* 

“Yes,” said Amer; "provided you could be sure of having the dogs kepi 
well chained up." 

" Veiy true, your honor," said the poulterer; and the carriage drove on. 
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REMARKS BT THE EDITOR. 


Th* foregoing pages, dthongh constituting a tale complete in itself, and 
the whole work as originally published in 1781, are but about one-fourth 
part of “ Leonard and Oortrude," as enlarged in subsequent editiona 

As introductory to the chapters on the School in Bonnal, which are 
the only portion to be giren from the remainder of the work, it will not 
be improper to give a brief account of all of it 

The first volume of the collected edition of PestalozxTs works [1818 — 
86,] contains all the portion above printed. The story proceeds with a 
continuation of Amer’s efforts for the improvement of the village, with 
the help of the pastor, of Gluelphi, a retired military officer who becomes 
schoolmaster, Ueyer, a cotton manufacturer, and Gertrude, whose simple 
and effective practical methods of managing and instructing her own and 
Rudi’s children, furnish indispensable patterns to the benevolent and well- 
educated but inexperienced gentry. 

The school, though a prominent feature in the story, isonly one feature. 
It indodea a combination of measures set on foot by Amer for the moral, 
social, and physical improvement of the people of the village, both rich 
and poor. The action of the tale consista of the progress of these meas- 
ures, and of the opposition to th«n, resulting from the obstinate adher- 
ence of the rich to their long-established habits of oppression and ex- 
tortion, and from the low vices of falsehood, hypocrisy, ke., which have 
naturally infected the poor. 

One of the chief measures undertaken by Amer for ameliorating the 
physical condition of the village, is the partition among the landowners 
of a certain common, into equal shares for rich and poor ; a scheme 
promising material advantage to the latter, and perfectly Cur to the former. 
This is bitterly opposed by the large landowners, however; and the 
clumsy cunning with which they scheme together to prevent the partition, 
and the energetic movements of Amer toward the accomplishment of it, 
form a very curious and graphic picture of the social life of the villagers 
of the period. 

The feudal authority possessed by Amer, however, is too great to admit 
of any other than underhand and secret methods of opposition to his 
various reforms ; and these would necessarily fail at furthest with the 
disappearance of the older generation from the scene, and with the gradual 
substitution in their places of those growing up under the influence of 
the reformatory measures and better education introduced. But the 
progress of events renders it proper for Amer to make application to the 
government for purposes connected with his plans, and some meddlesome 
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relatives of his take the opporiuDity to make unfavorable representations 
to a conservative minister, with the design of breaking off his enterprise. 
This the minister endeavors to do, Crom apprehensions of some revolu- 
tionary contagion which is to be spread among Amer’s peasantry, thence 
into the vicinity, and thence onward. But no serious injuries ensued ; 
and the whole result of Aroer’s undertaking was, as might be expected, 
the beginning of a reform among the younger portion of the community, 
and an increased degree of outward propriety among the cider. 

The career of Hummel, the bailiff, is somewhat elaborately illustrated 
by an episodical history of his previous life. Two sermons by the pastor, 
though also digressions from the thread of the story, are not without in- 
terest, as giving Pcstalozxi's views of what the spirit and methods of 
popular education should be. Hummel himself^ after undergoing public 
punishment, is exhibited at the close of the work, with more truthfulness 
than is usual in a story, as relapsing, so far as his failing health and 
diminished riches and inBuence permit, into his old habits of vile language, 
swindling, and bullying. 

But the story comes to no regular conclusion at the end of the fourth 
volume ; — it drops all the threads of the village life, suddenly and without 
any gathering together ; although the first volume, which was written a 
year or two before the others, they being added to it by after-thought, is 
reasonably complete as a work of art. 

The following chapters upon the School in Bonnal, are from various 
parts of the three last volumes ; and are selected as furnishing, in their 
connected succession, a good specimen of the style of the remainder of 
the work, and as presenting an exemplification of Pestalozzi's favorite 
doctrine of the intimate relation between domestic and school instruction. 
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1. A Good School is Founded. 

Since tho squire bad returned from Cotton Meyer’s, be had spent, every mo- 
ment ho could spare with the lieutenant, in consultation with him on the organ- 
ization of the new school. They both came to the conclusion that a child is 
always well-educated, when he has learned to practice skiUfully, orderly, and to 
the benefit of him and his, what is to be his future occupation. 

This principal object of all education seemed to them at once tho first requi- 
site of a reasonable school for human beings. And they perceived that tho 
lieutenant, and any person proposing to establish a good school for farmcTs' and 
factory children, must either himself know and understand what such children 
need to know and do, in order to become capable farmers and factory workers ; 
or, if ho does not himself understand It, that he must inquire and learn about it, 
and have those at band who do know and can show him. 

They naturally thought first of Cotton Meyer himself) and immediately after 
this conversation, and their meal, they went to him. 

“Tins is tho man of whom I have said so much to you,” said tho squire to tho 
lieutenant, and then, to Meyer, ” And this is a gen^eman who, I hope, will en- 
courage you about your sebooL” 

Meyer did not understand; but the squire explained to him, saying that this 
was to be tho schoolmaster of the village. 

Meyer could not sufficiently wonder at this, and after a time he said, ” If the 
gentleman is willing to take so much pains, we can not thank him enough ; but 
it will require time to become well acquainted with our condition and ways, in 
the village." 

Lifuienant, “ I presume so ; but ime roust begin some time or other ; and I 
shall not regret any pains I take to examine as thoroughly as possible what is 
needed, and what your children can properly learn, in order to bo well-fitted for 
their farming and manufacturing.” 

Meyer. That will be an excellent beginning." 

Lievd. ” I do not know how else I ought to begin ; and I shall take every 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with all manner of house and field labor, 
so as to learn correctly what training and what example your children need, in 
order to tho right education for their vocation and circumstances." 

Meyer's Mareiell was quite at home with the lieutenant She showed him 
ail about tho house, and in the stables, what the children must do, to learn to do 
in good order whatever was necessary for themselves and their parents ; made 
them dig in the garden and throw earth hither and thither, to even the ground 
and improve its appearance, and adjust the edges ; and to scatter fodder cor- 
rectly. The more he saw, the more questions he asked ; inquired how they 

* From part III. of ^ XAe*hard and Qtrtrud'* as fztraclrd in Chris(off«rs ** Peattdoxzi'a 
UJt and Vietti,'* Zurich, 1S47. 
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measnred bay, reckoned tithes, and kept account of tbo cotton manufacture ; 
what was the difference of wages in different kinds of cotton, and a hundred 
other things. These they explained to him as finr as they could. Then be pro* 
posed to teach the children bow to spin. But Hareieli said, “ We take in some 
hundred zentner^ of yam in a year, and I hare never yet brought them to spin 
right wcIL And I can not complain about it, either ; for they have to do a good 
deal in the fields and about the cattle. But if you desire to seo a good arrange- 
ment for the matter of spinning, you must go to see the mason's wife. With 
her, there is something to be seen on that point ; but not with us.*' 

LieuL “ Is not the mason's wife, of whom you speak, named Gertmde 7 

Mareieli. " It seems that you know her already 7 

Lieut “Ko; but the squire had proposed to go directly from you to her." 

Jfar. “Well; then you will see that I told you correctly.” 

2. A Good School ts ms Foukdatiok or all Good Korttjkx. 

Gertrude's room was so full, when they entered, that they could scarcely pass 
between the wheels. Gertrude, who had not expected to see any strangers, told 
the children, as the door , opened, to get up and make room. But the squire 
would not let one of them move, but gave his hand first to the pastor and then 
to the lieutenant, to load them behind the children, next the wall, to Gertrude's 
table. 

You could not believe bow much the scone delighted thcee gentlemen. What 
they had seen with Cotton Keyor seemed as nothing, in comparison. 

And very naturally. Order and comfort, about a rich man, do not surprise. 
We think, hundreds of others do not do so well, because they have not money. 
But happiness and comfort in a poor hut, showing so unanswerably that every 
body in the world could be comfortable, if they could maintain good order and 
were well brought up-~this astonishes a well-disposed mind, almost beyond 
power of expression. 

But the gentlemen had a whole room full of such poor children, in the full 
enjo 3 rment of such blesnogs, before their eyea. The squire seemed for a time to 
be seeing the picture of the first-born of his future better-taught people, as if in 
a dream ; and the falcon eyes of the lieutenant glanced hither and thither like 
lightning, from child to child, from band to band, from work to work, from eye 
to eye. The more he saw, the fuller did his heart grow with the thought: She 
has done, and completely, what we seek ; the school which we look for is in 
her room. 

The room was for a time as still as death. The gentlemen could do nothing 
but gaze and gaze, and be silent But Gertrude's heart boat at the stillnoas and 
at the marks ol respect which the lieutenant showed to her during it, and which 
bordered on rovorenoe. The children however spun away briskly, and lauded 
out of their eyes to each other ; for they perceived that the genUemcD were there 
on their account, and to see their work. 

The lieutenant's first words to Gertrude were, “ Do these children all belong 
to you, mistress 7 ” 

“No,” said Gertrude, “they are not all mine;” and she then pointed out, one 
offer another, which were hers, and which were Rudi's. 

“ Think of it, lieutenant,” said the pastor, “ thcee children, who belong to Rudi, 
could not spin one thread, four weeks ago." 

* HuiiOred weishL 
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The lieutenant looked at the poator, and at Gertrude, and answered, “ Is it 
possible I " 

Ottinde, “ That is not remarkable. A child will leem to spin right well in 
a couple of weeks. I hare known children to learn it in two days" 

Sjaire. “ It is not that which I am wondering at in this room, but quite 
another thing. These children of other people, since the three or four weeks 
ago when Gertrude received them, have come to look so difiercntly, that in 
truth T scaroely knew one of them. Living death, and the extremest mis- 
ery, spoke from their bees ; and these are so gone that no trace of them is 
left." 

The lieutenant replied, in French, " But what does she do to the children, 
then ? ” 

Squirt. " God knows I ” ' 

Pastor. “ If you stay here all day, yon hear no tone, nor see any shadow of 
any thing particular. It seems always, and in every thing she docs, aa if any 
other woman could do it ; and certeinly, the oorrunonest wile would never im- 
agine that Gertrude was doing, or could do, tmy thing which slio herself could 
not" 

lAtut, “ You could not say more to raise her in my estimation. That is the 
culmination of art, where men think there is none at all. The loftiest ia so sim- 
ple that children and bojrs think they could do much more than that" 

As the gentlemen conversed in French, the children began to look at each 
other and lau^ Heireli and the child who sat opposito to her made mouths 
to each other, as if to say, “Parlm, parkn, parlm.” 

Gertrude only nodded, and all was still in a moment And then the lieuten- 
ant, seeing a book lying on every wheel, asked Gertrude what they were doing 
with them." 

Gtr. " Oh, they learn out of them.” 

LieuL “ But, not while they are spinning T " 

Oer. “ Certainly." 

LieuL “ I want to see ttiat" 

Squirt. "Yes; you must show us that, Gertrude." 

Gtr. “ Children, take up your books and leant" 

ChiUreu. " Loud, as we did before ? " 

Oer. “ Yes, loud, as you did before ; but rig^t" 

Tlien the children opened their books, and each laid the appointed page betbre 
him, and studied the lesson which bad been aoL But the wheels turned as be- 
fore, although the children kept their eyes wholly on the books. 

Tire lieutenant could not be satisfied with seeing, and desired her to show 
him every thing relating to her management of the children, and what she taught 
them. 

She would have excused herself^ and said it was nothing at all but what the 
gentlemen knew, and a thousand times better than she. 

But the squire indmated to her to proceed. Then she told the children 
to close their books, and she taught them, by rote, a starrza Com the song, 

** How beautiful the ■unbeatna* plsy. 

And how Uteir aoh and brIlUanc ray 
Delisbto and qnickena alt mankind — 

The aye, the brain, and ail the mind t " 
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The third stanza, which they were then learning, reads tbns:— 

** The too ia aet And thua fo«a down, 

Before the Lord of IleaTeD'a frown, 

The loftineaa aod pride of men, 

And all ia duak and oifht afain.** 

She repeated one line at a time, distinctly and slowly, and the children said 
it after her, just as slowly, and very distinctly, and did to over and over, until 
one said, “ 1 know it now.” Then she let that ono repeat the stanza alone, and 
w'hen be knew every syllable, she permitted him to repeat it to the others, and 
them to repeat after him, until they knew it Tlicn slie began with them all 
three of the stanzas, of which they had already learned the first two. And 
then she showed the gentlemen bow she taught them arithmetic ; and her mode 
was the simplest %nd most practical that can be imagined. 

But of that I shall speak again in another ploco. 

3. RECBcmNO OmcER's Doings. 

Tho lieutenant was every moment more convinced that this was the right 
instruction for bis school ; but he was also convinced that he needed a woman 
like this, if tho giving it was to be not merely poesible, but actual. 

A Prussian recruiting oflBcer does not contrive so many means of getting into 
tho service a fellow who comes up to the standard, as tho lieutenant contrived 
to decoy into his trap this woman, who came up to his standard in school 
teac'hing. 

“ But, mistress,” he began, ” could not the arrangements in your room here be 
introduced into a school?” 

Sho thought a moment, and replied, ” 1 don’t know. But it seems as if what 
is pofisiblo with ten children is possible with forty. Bnt it would require much ; 
and I do not beliovo that it would be easy to find a schoolmaster who wotild 
permit such an arrangement in his school” 

Lieut ” But if you knew of one who desired to introduce it, would you help 
him?” 

Ger. (Laughing.) “Tes, indeed; as much as I could.” 

Lieut “ And if I am he ? ” 

Gft. “ Are what ? ” 

Lieut ” Tlio schoolmaster, who would be glad to organize such a school as 
you have in your room.” 

Ger. ** You are no schoolmaster.* 

Lieut ” Yes I am. Ask the gentlemen.” 

Ger. ” Yes, perhaps, in a city, and in something of which we know neither 
gigs nor gags.'' 

Lieut. ” No; but, honestly, in a village.” 

Ger. ( Pointing to the wheeia.) Of such children ? ” 

Lieut. “Yes, of such children." 

Ger. “ It is a long way from me to the place whore scboolmastera for such 
cliildren look like you.” 

Lieut ** Not 80 far." 

Ger. “I think it is.” 

Lieut “ But you will help ms, if I undertake to organize my school in that 
way ? " 

Ger. “ If it is far away, I will not go with you.” 
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LieuL “ I shall remain here.’* 

Ocr. “ And keep school ? '* 

Lieut. “ Yes.” 

Ger. “ Hero in the room ? ” 

Lieut. “ No ; in the school-room.” 

Oer. “You would bo sony, if you should bo taken at your word.” 

LieuL “ But you still more, if you should hare to help me.” 

Ger. “No; it would please me.” 

lAeuL “You have said twice that you would help me.” 

Ger. “ I have— and I say so three times, if you are our schoohnaster,” 
llcrc he and the other gentlemon began to laugh; and the squire said “Yes, 
Gertrude ; he is certainly your schoolmaster.” 

This perplexed her. She blushed, and did not know what to say. 
lAeuL “ What makes you so silent 7 ” 

Ger. “ I think it would have been well if I had been as silent for a quarter 
of an hour bock.” 

Lieui. "Why?” 

Ger. " How can I help you, if you are a schoolmaster? ” 

LieuL “ You are looking for excuses ; but I shall not lot you go.” 

Ger. “ I will bog you.” 

JAeuL “It will be of no use; if you had promised to marry me, you most 
abide by the promise.” 

Ger. “No, indeed!” 

LietU. " Yes, indeed t ” 

Ger. " It is out of the question.” 

Squire. “ If there is any thing which you know, Gertrude, do it as well as you 
can ; he will not ask any thing more ; but, whatever you do to help him, you 
will do to help me.” 

Ger. “ I will, very willingly ; but you see my room ftill of children, and how 
I am tied down. But, with regard to advice and help in matters relating to 
work, which a gentleman naturally can not understand, I know a woman who 
understands thorn much bettor than I ; and she can do whatever I can not” 
Squire. “ Arrange it as you can ; but give liim your hand on tho bargain.” 

4. A Pboud Schoolmaster. 

The new condition of affairs raised the courage of the pastor, who had been 
almost in ^e state of a slavo under tho old squire; and his acquaintance with 
the son contributed much toward accomplishing his ancient plans. On the 
next Sunday he explained to tho people somo chapters of the Bible; and, at tho 
end of the service, called for whatever else was to bo done. Then the squire 
took the lieutenant by tho hand, and told him to say himself to tho congrega- 
tion wlmt he deaired to do for their children. 

The lieutenant arose, bowed to tho squire, tho pastor, and the congregatioD, 
took off his hat, leaned on his stick, and said : — “ I have been brought up 
with a nobleman, and am myself a nobleman ; but I am not for tlmt reason 
ashamed to serve God and my follow-men in the situation which Providence 
calls me ; and I tliank my dear parents, now under tho ground, for the good ed- 
ucation they gave me, and which enables mo now to put your school on such a 
footing that, if God will, your children shall all their lives bo respected fur hav- 
ing attended it But it is not my business to make long speeches and sermons ; 
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but, if it pleafle God, I will begin mj school instruction to-morrow, and then 
6 Yet 7 thing will be made plain. Only 1 will say that each child should bring his 
work, whether sewing, or spinning cotton, or whate?cr it be, and the instrumonta 
for the same, until the squire shall purchase such for the school'* 

“And what will he do with spinning-wheels in the school?" said men and 
women to each other in all their scats, and one, behind him, so loud that ho 
heard it 

The lieutenant turned round, and said aloud, “Nothing, except to make the 
children loam to read and cipher, of each other." 

This the farmers could not get into their heads how the scholars could learn 
to read and cipher of each other; and many of them said, at the church-door, 
“It will bo with him as it was with the madder-plants, and the beautiful sheep 
that the old squire had brought from two hundred leagues away, and then let 
them die miserably at their fodder.’* But some older and oxpcricneed men said, 
“ Ho docs not look at all like tho madder-plants ; and has not the appearance 
of a man who talks carelessly." 

That evening the liontenant went into the school-room, and nailed up, imme- 
diately opposite to where he was going to sit, a beoutilUl engraving. This rep- 
resented an old man, with a long white beard, who, witli wrinkled brow, and 
eyes wide opem, lifted up his finger. 

Tho squire and tho pastor said, “What is that for? " 

LUuL “ Ho is to ssy to me, ' Gluolphi, swear not, while you sit there before 
me ! * " 

They replied, “ Then we will not pull him down, he fills too important a 
place.’* 

LieuL “ I have been considering about it" 

6. School Oboakizatiok. 

Next morning, tho lieutenant began with his school But I should not read- 
ily recommend any other schoolmaster to do what be did, and after such a Sun- 
day’s proclamation, which was considered proud by every body, then cause his 
school to bo put in order by a fanner's wifo. Still, if be be a Gluolphi, he may 
do it, and it will not injure him ; but I mean a real Gluelphi, not a pretended 
one. 

Ho lot Gertrude put tho cliildrcn in order, just as if she had them at home. 

She divided them according to ago, and the work they had, as they could best 
be put together; and placed her own and Rudi's children, who were already 
accustomed to her management, between others. In front, next the table, slie 
pot those wiio did not know their A, B, C ; next behind them, those who were 
to spell ; tljen those who could read a little, and last those who could read fluently. 
Tlicn, for the first row, she put only three letters on the blackboard, and taught 
them to them. Wluchover know Uicm best then was to name them aloud, and 
tho others were to repeat them after him. Tlien slio changed tlie order of tho 
letters, wrote tlicm larger and smaller, and so left them before their eyes, all the 
morning. In like manner she wrote up several letters, for the scholars who 
were leamiug to spell, and those who could read a little had to spell with tliese 
letters. But these, as well as those who could read fluently, were to have their 
books always open by their spinning-wheels, and to repeat in a low tone of voteo 
after one who read aloud. And every moment they were saying to that one 
“Go on.’* 
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For tho work, Gertrude had brought a woman with hor, named Margaret, 
who was to come to the school every day; as Ocrtrudo had no time for that 
purpose. 

This Margaret understood her business so well tliat it would not be easy to 
find another like her. As soon as any child's hand, or wheel, was still, she 
stepped up to him, and did not leave him until all was going on in g;ood order 
again. 

Most of t!ic children carried home that evening so much work, that their 
mothers did not believe they had done it alone. But many of tlM3 children an* 
sworod, “ Yes ; it makes a dUTcrence whether Margaret shows us, or you.” And 
in like manner they praised the lieutenant, their schoolmaster. 

In the aflemoon ho conducted the school, and Gertrude watched him, as he 
had her in tho morning; and things went so well that she said to him, ** If X 
had known tliat I could finish all my work in helping you organize the school 
in a couple of hours, I should not have been so troubled on Thursday.” 

And he was himself pleased that things went so well 

That evening he gave to each of the children over seven years old, a couple 
of sheets of paper, stitched together, and a couple of pens ; and each child found 
his name written tlicreon as beautifUUy as print They could not look at them 
enough ; and one after another asked him how they were to be used. lie 
showed them ; and wrote for them, for a quarter of on hour, such great letters 
that they looked as if they were printed. They would have watched him until 
morning, it seemed so beautiful to them, and they kept asking him if they wero 
to learn to do tho same. 

He answered, ** The better you Imto to write, the better I shall be pleased.” 
At dismissal, he told them to take care of their paper, and to stick the points of 
their pens into rotten apples; for that vras the very best way to keep them. 

**To this, many of the children answered, “Yes, that would be nice, if we 
had any rotten apples ; but it is not winter now.” 

At this ho laughed, and said, “If you have none, perhaps I can get tliem for 
you. Tho pastor’s wife has certainly more than she wants.” 

But other children stud, “ No, no ; we will get some, we have eome yet” 

6. School Oroakizatiox — C oNnirxrCT. 

Tlio children all ran home, in order quickly to sliow their beautiful writing to 
their parents ; and they praised the schoolmaster and Margaret, as much as they 
could. But many answered, “Yes, yes; new brooms sweep clean;” or some 
sucli singular expression, so that the children did not understand what they 
meant This troubled tbo good children, but still tliey did not cease to be 
pleased; and if their parents took no pleasure in their beautiful writing, they 
showed it to whomever they could, to their little brothers in tho cradle, and to 
the cat on the table; and took such care of them as tliey had never in their 
lives taken of any thing before. And if tho little brother rcacIuMl out his hand, 
or the cat its paw, after them, they quickly drew them back, and said, “You 
mast only look at it with your eyes ; not touch it.” Some of them put theirs 
away in tho Bible. Others said tlicy could not open such a great book, and put 
tliein in a chest, among the most precious tilings they had. Tlioir joy at going 
to school again was so great that the next morning many of them got up almost 
before day, and called their mothers to get them quickly something to eat, so 
that they might get to school in good season. On Friday, when tho new writ* 
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ing-benches, which the squire had liad made, were ready, their pleasure was very 
great During the first lesson, they would all ait together; but the lieutenant 
divided them into four classes, in order that there sliould not be too many of 
them, and that none should escape him, and none could make a single mark that 
he did not see. 

In this study also, moat of the children did very welL Some learned so easi- 
ly, that it seemed to come to them of itself; and others, again, did well, because 
they bud been more in the habit of doing things tliat required attention. Some, 
however, who had never had very much in their bands except the spoon with 
which they ate, found great difficulties. Some learned arithmetic veiy easily, 
who found writing very hard, and who held the pen as if their hands had been 
crippled. And there were some young loafers among them, who had all their 
lives scarcely done any thing except run about the streets and fields, and who, 
nevertheless, learned almost every thing far quicker than the rest. 

So it is in the world. The most wortidcss fellows have the best natural en- 
dowments, and usually exceod, in intelligence and capacity, those w'ho do not 
wander about so much, but sit at' home at their work. And the arithmeticians 
among tlie farmers are usually to be found at the tavern. 

The schoolmaster found these poor children generally much more capable, 
both in body and in mind, tlian be had expected. 

For this there is also a good reason. Need and poverty make men more re- 
flective and shrewd than riches and superfluity, and teach him to make tho 
best use of every thing that will bring him bread. 

Gluelphi made so much use of this fact, that, in every thing ho did, and in al- 
most every word ho used, in the school, ho had the distinct purpose of making 
use of this basis laid dow’n by nature herself, for the education of the poor and 
of countrymen. Ho was so strenuous, oven, about tho sweat of daily labor, 
that be claimed tllat whatever can be done for a man, makes him useful, or reli- 
able for skill, only so far as ho has acquired his knowledge and skill in the sweat 
of his years of study ; and that, where this is wanting, tho art and knowledge 
of men is like a mass of foam in tho sea, which oflen looks, at a distance, like a 
rock rising out of the abyss, but which falls as soon as wind and w'ave attack it. 
Therefore, he said, in education, thorough and strict training to tho vocation 
must necessarily precede all instruction by words. 

lie also maintained a close connection between this training to a vocation 
and training in manners, and asserted that the manners of every condition 
and trade, and even of the place or country of a man’s abode, are so important 
to him, that the happiness and peace of all his life depends on tliem. Training 
to good manners was thus also a chief object of his school organization. Ho 
would have his school-room as clean as a church. He would not even let a pane 
ho out of the windows, or a nail be wrongly driven in tho floor; and still less 
would ho permit tho children to throw any thing on the floor, cat during study, 
or any thing else of tho kind. He preserved strict order, even in the least 
thing ; and arranged so that, even in sitting down and rising up, tho children 
would not hit against each other. 

In muddy weather they were made to leave their shoes at the door, and sit in- 
thoir stockings. And if their coats were muddy, they had to dry them in the 
sun, or at the stove, as the case might bo, and clean them. He himself cut their 
nails for many of them, and put the hair of almost all the boys in good order ; 
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ftnd whenever any one went from writing to working, be waa obliged to wash 
bia lianda. They had, likewise, to rinse out their mouths at proper times, and 
take care of their teeth, and sec tliat their breath was not foul All these were 
things they knew nothing about 

'When they came into the school and went out, they stepped up to him, one 
alter the other, and said to him, “God be with you.” Then ho looked at them 
from bead to foot, and looked at them so that they knew by his eye, without his 
saying a word, if there was any thing wrong about them. But if this look did 
not eerve to set Uungs right, ho spoke to them. When he saw that the parents 
were to blame for any thing, be sent a message to them ; and, not uncommonly, 
a child came home to its mother with the message, “You, the schoolmaster 
sends bis respects, and asks whether you have no needles, or no thread ; or if 
water is expensive with you,” and the like. 

Ifargarct was as if she had been made on purpose to help him about these 
things. If a child's hair was not in good order, she placed it with its spinning* 
wheel before her, and braided it up while the child studied and worked. Most 
of them did not know how to iasten their shoes or their stockings. All these 
things she showed them ; adjusted their neckcloths and aprons, if they were 
wrong, and, if she saw a hole in tlieir clothes, took a needle and thread and 
mended it At about the close of the school, she went through the room, prais- 
ing or blaming the children, as they had worked well, half-well, or UL Tliose 
who bad done well, then went first up to the schoolmaster, and said to him, 
“God be with you,” and he then hold out his hand to them and replied, “God 
be with you, you dear child I” Those who had done only half-well, came 
then to him ; and to them be only said, “ God bo with you,” without holding 
out his hand to them. Lastly, those who had not done well at all had to leave 
the room before the oUters, without daring to go to him at all. 

If one of them come too late, he found the door shut, like the gate of a for- 
treas tliat is closed. Whether then he cried or not, made no diflercnce ; the 
roaster said to him, briefly, “ Go home again, now ; it will do you good to think 
a long time about It Every thing that is done must bo done at the right time, 
or else it is as if it is not done at all” 

7. God’s Word is th* Truth. 

Tims, every word ho said, was Intended, by constantly accustoming the cliiV 
dren to what they would in future have to say and do, to lead them into true 
wisdom in life; for he endeavored, with every word, to plant deep in their 
minds such a foundation of equanimity and peace, as every man can possess in 
all circumstances, if the difficulties of his lot are early made to be another na- 
ture to him. And this is the centml point of the difference between his mode 
of instructing the children, and that of other schoolmasters. 

The efficiency of his labors soon convinced the pastor of Bonnal of the hn- 
portanco of that distinction ; and caused him to see that all verbal instruction, 
so for as it aims at true human wisdom, and that highest end of this wisdom, 
true religion, must undoubtedly be subordinated to constant exercises in useful 
domestic labor ; and that that mouth-religion which consists in memory-work 
and controversial opinions may be foigotten, as soon as, by constant exercises 
in useful practical exertion, a better foundation is laid for good and noble aspi- 
rations ; that is, for true wisdom and true religion. 

25 
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But the pastor saw that be himself knew little of anj such management of 
men, and that the lieutenant, and even Maixaret, accomplished more in that 
rection than bo did by preaching for hours, or by doing whatetor else he could. 
He was ashamed of himself in the comparison, but he aided their undertaking, 
learned from both of them whatever be could, and, in every thing wliich ho 
taught his children, founded upon what tlie lieutenant and Margaret practiced. 
But in proportion as these latter accustomed their children to usel\il labor, so 
much did he shorten his verbal instructions. 

This bo would gladly have done long before; but be did not know how to 
begin it, or how to continue it He bad indeed dreamed of what the licutonant 
and Mai^arct were doing; but he could not deprive bis children of such beoc* 
fits as were derivable from the old system of instruction, for tbc sake of more 
dreams of what ho could not execute. But now that he saw a better truth, 
and the advantage of practice in doing over practice in teaching, bo followed 
after that better truth, and in his age made giant stridoa in the change of his 
method of popular instruction. 

From tills time forward be permitted bis children to learn no more dogroasby 
rote— such, for example, as those apples of discord, tho questions which for two 
hundred years have split good Christians into so many parties, and which cor* 
biinly, for couutry people, have not made easier the way to everlasting life ; for 
be was every moment more convinced that man loses little or nothing by losing 
mere words. 

But while he, like Luther, with the help of God, struck down the foolish verb* 
iage of A mere moutb-rcliglon, still he did not serve up instead of it a new one 
of the same kind, one of his own instead of tho strange one ; but united bis of* 
forts with tlioee of the Uoutenont and Margaret, to train his children, without 
many words, to a peaceful and laborious life in their vocations; by constantly 
accustoming them to a wise mode of life, to stop up the sources of ignoble, 
shameful, and disorderly practices, and in this manner to Uy the foundations of 
a quiet and silent habit of worship of Ood, and of a pure, active, and equally 
and silent benevolence to mem 

To attain this end, be based every word of his brief instructions in religion 
upon tiie doings and omissions of tho children, thoir circumstances and duties 
in life; so Uiat, when he talked with Uicm of God and eternity, he seemed to l>e 
speaking of father and mother, of house and home— of things closely connected 
vtnth this world. 

He [pointed out to them with his own hand the few wise and pious portions 
which they were still made to learn by rote from the book. Of the rest of tho 
prolix, quanx'bomo gabble, which be desired to empty out of their brains, as 
the summer melts away Uio winter snow, he saved nothing at all ; and if 
any one began to talk to him about it, ho said that ho saw more clearly every 
day that it was not good for men to have heads filled up with too many whys 
and wherefores, and that daily experience showed that, just in proportion as 
men carried about such whys and wherefores in their heads, they lost in their 
degree of natural understanding, and tho daily usefulness of their bands and 
feet. And ho no longer permitted any child to learn a long prayer by heart; 
saying openly that it was contrary to tho express spirit of Cliristianlty, and to 
the command which the Saviour gave to his disciples, “ But thou when thou 
prayost," Ac. 
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8. To BE AS Good as a Mak can be, he must Appear Bad. 

The boet thing about him wan, that be said plainly, all that he did, “ If I had 
not Been the lieutenant and Margaret doing this in their echoobroom wiUi the 
children, I ahould have remained, as to their instruction, even until deatli, the 
old pastor in Bonnal, witliout any change, just as I have been for thirty years. 
I was not in a condition to undertake the chief parts of the true instruction of 
these cliildren ; and all that I can do for it, even now, is this: not to lay any 
hindrance in the way of the lieutenant and Margaret” 

He was quito right; for of the ordinary employments of men, and of most 
things upon which the lieutenant based his proceedings, he knew noUiing w'lmt- 
ever. He botli know men, and did not know them. Ho could di^ril>e them 
in such a way that you would have to say, “ Yes, they are thus.” But he did 
not know them so that he could mingle with them, and correct or accomplish 
any thing about them. And the lieutenant often told him directly that he was 
not capable of acoompUshing any real reform amongst men ; that bo would only 
destroy them with his goodness. For bow kind soever the lieutenant might 
seem always, no one could easily have stricter principles of education than be. 

He openly maintained, that “ Love is useleaa in the training of men, except 
behind or by the side of fear. For they must learn to root up thorns and this* 
ties ; and men could never do that willingly, never of themselves, but only when 
they are obliged, or have become accustomed to. One who would sot any thing 
right with men, or bring them up to any proposed point, must gain the mastery 
of their evil qualities, must follow up their falsehood, and must make them sweat 
with pain, for their crooked ways. The education of men is nothing except the 
polishing of single members of the greot chain by which all humanity is bound 
together. Faults in the education and guidance of men consist mostly in this, 
tliat we take single links out of tlie chain and undertake to ornament them, as 
if they were isolated, and were not links belonging to that great chain ; and 
as if the power and usefulness of that single member depended upon its l>eing 
gilded, or silvered, or set with precious stones; and not upon its being well-knit 
to its next neighbors without any weakening, and being strongly and pliantly 
adapted to the daily vibrations of the whole diain, and to all its movements.” 
Thus spoke the man whose strength consisted in his knowledge of tlio world, 
to the clergyman, whose weakness consisted in his ignorance of it 

But it was the labor of the life of the former to acquire a knowiodge of 
men ; and he always felt gratitude to his deceased father, for having made tliis 
his design from youth up. His father had thought many men good who wore 
not, by reason of insufficient knowledge with them; and the sorrow therefrom 
resulting cost him his life. A few' days before his death, he called Glueiphi. 
then eleven years old, to bis bedside, and said, “Child, trust no one, all your life, 
until you have experience of him. Men betray and ore betrayed; but to know 
them, is worth gold. Respect them, but trust them not ; and let it be your 
daily task to write down every evening what you have seen and hoard.” 

And therow'ith tlio last tears came from his eyes, and soon they were closed. 
And fn’)m that day, Glueiphi had not omitted, any evening, to follow the death- 
bed advice of his father. He had also preserved all his written records, from 
youth. They are to him a treasure of knowledge of human nature ; and ho 
calls them by no name except the good bequest of Ids dear deceased father ; 
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and he often moistens them with tears. They make a thou.sand hear}* hoars 
pleasant to him, and have been, in his school also, a guide which has quickly led 
him to the object he ha.s desired. 

He knew the children in a w*eek, better than their parents in seren years; 
and, according to his principles, set himself to make them sweat for pain if they 
undertook to keep any thing secret from him, and especially to keep their hcarta 
always open to bis eyes. 

He who Separates the PnncriPLEs of AnrrHMmc and op Suscei>ti* 
BiuTY TO Truth, puts Asunder what God has Joined. 

But how much soever he cared for the hearts of his children, he took as much 
care for their beads; and required whatever went Into thorn should be as clear 
and comprehensible as the silent moon in the heavens. He said, ** Notliing can 
be called teaching, w*hich does not proceed in that principle; what is oliseure, 
and deceives, and makes confused, is not, teaching, but perverting the mind." 

This perversion of the mind, in his children, Im guarded against, by teaching 
them, above all, to see and hear closely; and by laboriously and industriously 
teaching them habits of cool observation, and at the same time by strengthening 
in them the natural capacity which every man possesses. To this end, he prac* 
ticed them especially in arithmetic ; in whicli ho carried them so fisr, within a 
year, that they very soon yawned if any one b^n to talk to them about tho 
wonderful puzzles with whidi Hartknoprs friends so easily astonished tlie rest 
of the people in tho village. 

So true is i^ that the way to lead men away from error is, not to oppose their 
folly with words, but to destroy the spirit ol it within them. To describe the 
night, and tlie dark colors of its shadows, does not help you see; it is only by 
lighting a lamp, that you can show what the night w’as ; it is only by couching 
a entaract, that you can show what the blindness has become. Correct seeing 
and correct hearing is the first step toward living wisely ; and arillimetic is tho 
means by which nature guards us from error in our soarebes after truth ; tho 
Itasis of peace and prosperity, which children can secure for their manhood only 
by thoughtful and careful pursuit of their employments. 

For such reasons, the lieutenant tliought nothing so important as a right 
training of his children in arithmetic; and he said, “A man's mind will not 
proceed well, unless it gains tho habitude of apprehending and adhering to tho 
truth, either by means of much experience, or of arithmetical practice, which 
will in great part supply the place of tliat habitude.” 

But his methods of teaching them arithmetic arc too extended to bo given 
here. 

10. A Sure Means Against Mean and Ltinq Slanders. 

In this matter also he siioceoded with the children as he desired ; and it could 
not but happen that one, who accomplished so much for them, should become 
dear to many people. But it was far from being the case that all were satisfied 
with him. The chief charge against him was, that he was too proud for a 
schoolmaster, and would not talk w’ith the people at all. He said one thing and 
another to defend himself) and tried to make them understand that he was using 
his time and his lungs for their children ; but the farmers said that, notwith* 
standing oil that, he might stop a moment or two when any one wanted to say 
something to him; and, if pride di<l not prevent him, he would. 
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All the children, to be sure, contradicted tiieir ]>arcDU in thU, and said that he 
certainly was not proud, but Uicy replied, “ He may be good to you, und may 
be proud nevertheless.’^ 

But the rainy weather, in the third week of his schoohkeeping, accomplished 
for him, what the good children could not do, with all their talking. 

It was an established principle iu Bounai, that an old bridge, in front of the 
Bchool-housc, decayed for twenty years, should not be roplacod ; an<l so, when- 
ever it rained for two days together, the children had to get wetted almost to 
their knees, to get to the school. But the first time that Gtuolphi found the 
street so deep in water, he stood out in the street, as soon as the children came, 
in the middle of the rain, and lifted them, one after another, over the stream. 

This looked very fiinny to a couple of men and their wives, who lived just 
opposite tho school-house, and w!k> were exactly tlioso who had complained 
roost that his pride would scarcely let him say good day and good night to peo- 
ple. Tl^y found great pleasure in seeing him get wet through and through, iu 
his red coat, and thought he would never keep at it a quarter of an hour, and 
expected every moment that he would call out to them to know wliether no- 
body was coming to help him. But when he continued right on with bis work, 
just as if not even a cat lived any where near him. not to say a man, and was 
dripping wet, clothes and hair, and all over, and still sliowed no shadow of im- 
patience, but kept carrying over one child after another, they began to say, be- 
hind their windows, ^‘He must be a good-natured fool, after all, to keep it up so 
long, and wo seem to have boon mistaken about him. If he had been proud, 
he would certainly have stopped long ago.” 

At lost they crept out of tlieir holes, and went out to him, and said, “We did 
not sec, before, that you wore taking so much trouble, or we would have come 
out to you sooner. Go home and dry yourself; wo will carry tho children over. 
We can bear the rain bettor than you. And, before school is out, we will bring 
a couple of planks, too, so that there shall be a bridge here, as there used to be.’' 

This they did not say merely, bnt did it Before eleven o’clock, there was 
actually a bridge erected, so that after tho school the scholars could go dry- 
shod over tho brook. And, also, the complaints about his pride ceased; for the 
two neighbors’ wives, who had been the loudest in making them, now sang 
quite another song. 

If this seems incredible to you, reader, make an experiment yourself^ and 
stand out in the rain for the sake of other people’s children, without being called 
on to do so, or receiving any thing for it, until you are dripping wet ; and then 
see wliether those people do not tlicn willingly speak good of you, and do good 
to you ; and whether they say any thing evil of you, except in regard to some- 
tliing actually and very evil, or something which they absolutely can not see and 
understand to be otherwise than bad. 

11. Foolish Words, and School ruxisHMEKTS. 

But it was not long before the people had something else to complain alxmt ; 
and, indeed, something worse tlian before. Tlie Hartknopf party in tlio village, 
that is, discovered that the lieutenant was not a g<x>d Cliristian ; and began qui- 
etly to make good and simple people in tlie village believe it One of the first 
to find comfort in this story, and to endeavor to propagate it, was tho old scliool- 
master. He could not endure that all the children should so praise and love 
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the now schoolma.<ftcr. As long as ho had boon schoolmaster, tl)cy had hated 
him; and he had become scyusod to this, in thirty years, that he believed it 
must be so ; and asserted that the dtildrcn, not being able to understand what 
is good for them, naturally hate all discipline, and consequently all schoolmasters. 
But ho made not much progress witli this tlioor>* ; and ho fancied people were 
going to toll him that tlio children loved their present schoolmaster because ho 
was good to them. 

This vexed him; for he could not endure, all his life, to have it flung at him 
that his own foolishness was the reason that tho children did not love him, 
although It was the honest truth. If be observed the least thing which he dis- 
approved, tho first word was, You are killing me, body and soul; you will 
bring mo into my grave. If you did not deserve hell for any other reason, you 
deserve it on account of me ; ” and the like. 

Such language, especially to children, does not cause good feelings ; and they 
must have been much more than children to be able to love a fool, who spoke 
to tliem in that way every moment. Tlicy knew whom they were dealing with, 
and when he was most euraged, they would say to each other, *' When we kill 
Again, and bring him some sausages and meat, we sliaU not go to hell any more, 
at least us long as ho has any of them left to cat.” 

With tlio new schoolmaster the case was quite otherwise. Ills harshest re- 
proofs to the children, when they did wrong, were, “That is not right,” or “You 
are iiyuriug yourself^” or “In that way you wdll never arrive at any thing good,” 
kc. Little as this was, it was efieclual, because it was the truth. 

Gluelphi’s punishments consisted mostly in exercises intended to help tlie 
faults which they were to punish. For instance, if a child was idle, he w*as 
made to carry stone for the guard*fence, which the teacher was making some of 
tho older boys construct, at the sand-mcadow, or to cut fire-wood, ko. A forget- 
ful one w’:is made school-messenger, and for four or five days had to transact 
whatever business the teacher had in the village. 

Even during his punishments, he was kind to the children, and scarcely ever 
talked more with them tlian while punisliing them. “ Is it not better for you,” 
he would oflcQ say to a careless one, “ to learn to keep yourself attentive to 
whnt you do, than every moment to be forgetting something, and tlien to have 
to do every thing over again? ” Then the child would often throw himself upon 
him with tears, and, w'ith his trembling hand in his, would reply, “Yes, dear 
Herr schoolmaster.” And he would then answer, “Good child. Don’t cry; 
but learn Ix^tter; and tell your father and mother to help you overcome your 
carelessness, or your idleness.” 

Disobedience, which was not carelessness, he punished by not speaking pub- 
licly to such a child, for three, or four, or five days, but only alone with him; 
intimating to him, at tho close of school, to remain. Impertinence and impro- 
priety, lie punished in tlie same way. Wickedness, however, and lying, he pun- 
ished with tlie rod; and any child punished with the rod, was not pennUted, 
during a whole week, to join in the children’s plays ; and his name and his fault 
stood entered in the Register of Offenses, until he gave unmistakable evidence 
of improveraent, when they were stricken out again. 

So great was the difference between the old and tlie new organization of the 
school. 
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Is the year 1782, Pestalozzi, with a view of directing the attention of 
the readers of “Leonard and OorUrude” from the story to the moral 
lessons which it was intended to convey, and to correct some erroneous 
impressions which the people had got from the picture he had drawn 
of the depravity of subordinate functionaries in the villages, published 
his “ Chrietopher and Alice," {ChrUtopk and Elee.) This work con- 
sists of a series of dialogues, in which Christopher, an intriligent farmer, 
discusses with his &mily, chapter by chapter, the history of Bonnah 
The principal interlocutors are, besides Christopher, his wife Alice, Jo- 
siah, his head-servant, and Frederic, his eldest son. Some of his neigh- 
bors occasionally drop in, and take part in the discussion, which is re- 
plete with the soundest views of life, and of parental duty, and opportu- 
nity, conveyed in homely but expressive language. But it lacked the 
interest of action, and never reached the class of people for whose special 
benefit is was intended. 

We extract the principal portion of one of the dialogues, in which 
Pestalozzi exalts the training office of the mother and the home above 
that of the schoolmaster and the school room — a leading principle of his 
educational labors through life— one of the earliest and latest of his as- 
pirations for the advancement of hia &ther-land, and of humanity. 

HOKi: ktm SCHOOL TSJUKIXO. Dovssno KDCCanOH. 

“ That ii my chapter, father ! ” said Alice, when Chrwinpher had road the 
twelfth chapter of our book ;* “ a pious mother, who herself teaches her children 
seems to me to be the finest sight on the earth.” 

“ It is a very different one from a school room, at all events,” said Josiah. 
Alice. “ I did not mean to say that schools are not very good.” 

Chrietopher. “ Nor would I allow myself to think so.” 

Joeiah. “ Well, and it is true, after all, that nothing of what the schoolmaster 
can say will ever reach children’s hearts in the same way as what their parents 
teach them ; and, generally speaking, I am sure there is not in school-going all 
the good that people &ncy there is.” 

Chrietopher. “ I am afraid, Josiah, thou art rather straining thy point. Wo 
ought to thank God for all the good that there is in the world ; and, as for the 
schools in our country, we can’t thank Him enough for them.” 

Joeiah. “ Well spoken, master. It is well that there are schools; snd God 
forbid that I should be ungrateful for any good that it has done to ns. But, with 
all this, I think that he must be a fool who, having plenty at home, runs about 
begging; and that is the very thing which onr village folks do, by forgetting all 

* This chapter represaols Gertrude In the midst of her clilldrsn, tceehiof them, at the 
same time that they are cufafed in spinning.— B. 
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the good IcnoDS which they might teach their children at homey and, inatcad 
tbereofy acoding them every day to gather up Uio dry crumbs which are to be got 
in our miserable schools. 1 am sure that is not quite sa it ought to be/* 
Chrittopher. ** Nor is it, perhapSy quite as thou liast put it.** 

Jo$iah. ** Nay, master! but only look it in the &cey and thon*lt surely see it 
the some as I do. That which parents can teach their children is always what 
they stand most in need of in life ; and it Is a pity that parents should negleot 
this, hy trusting in the words which the schoolmaster makes them get by heart. 
It is very true, they may be good and wise words, and have an excellent moan- 
ing to them } hoty after all, they are only words, and coming from the mouth of a 
stranger, they don't come haU' as near home as a Other’s or a mother’s words.** 
Chriitopkfr. “ I can not see what thou woold'st be at, Josiah.** 

Jo9iah. ^ Look, master ! The great point in briuging up a child isy that be 
should be well brought up for bis own house ; he roust learn to know, and han- 
dle, and use those things on which his bread and his quiet will depend through 
life; end it seems to me very plain, thst fathers and mothers can teach that 
much better at home, than any schoolmaster can do it in his school. The school- 
msster, no doubt, tells the children of a great many things which are right and 
good, but they are never w*orth as much in his mouth as in tlic month of an up- 
right father, or a pious mother. The schoolmaster, for instance, will tell the child 
to fear God, and to honor his father and iftother, for that such ia the word of 
God ; but the child understands little of what ho says, and mostly forgets it again 
before he comes home. But if, at home, bis father gives him milk and bread, 
and bis mother denies herself a morsel, that she may give it to him, the child 
feels and understands that he ought to honor his father and mother, who are so 
kind to him, and he will not fbiget his father’s words, which tell him that such ia 
the word of God, as easily as the empty word of the schoolmaster. In the same 
way, if the child is told at sdaool to be merciful, and to love hia neighbor aa him- 
aelf, ho gets the text by heart, and perhaps thinks of it for a few daya, till the 
nice words slip sgain from bis memory. But at home be sees a poor neighbor*# 
W'ife calling in upon his mother, lamenting over her misery, her hunger, and na- 
kedness ; he sees her pale countenanoo, her emaciated and trembling figure, the 
ver}' image of wretchedness ; his heart throbs, his tears Bow ; he lifts up his eyes 
full of grief and anxic^ to his mother, as if be himself was starving; hia mother 
goes to fetch some refreshments for the poor sufferer, in whose looks the child 
now n.‘adt comfort and reviving hope ; his anguish ceases, his tears Bow no lon- 
ger, he approaches her with a smiling face ; at last his mother returns, and her 
gift is received with sobs of gratitude, which draw fresh tears from the child’s 
eye. Here then he learns what It is to be merciful, and to love one's n<»gbbor. 
He learns It, without the aid of words, by the real fact; be sees mercy itself, 
instead of learning words ab<mt mercy.” 

ChrUt^pher. “ I must own I begin to think thou art not quite mistaken in 
saying that too much value is put upon the schoolmaster’s teaching.” 

Jotiak. ** Of ooorse, master ! If tbon sendest thy sheep up into the mount- 
ain, thou reliest upon their being well kept by the shepherd, who is paid for it, 
and thou dost not think of running about after them th}*8e]f; but if thou hast 
them at home, in thy own stables, thou lookest after them thyself. Now it is just 
the same thing with the school; only there is this difference, that it is easy to 
get for tlie sheep posture which is ioBoltely better than the food they have in the 
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•table; but it ta not ao eauy to Bod a »cboo] in which the children are better 
taoght than they might be at home. Tkt partntai* t€oeking U Me kerntl ef 
w$dom, and Me •cAoe/eiaeler*e (aeioeef »e only fe make a kvek over it, and 
Mere eeea te a great ekanee mketker it turn out melV* 

Alice. ^ ^"hy, Joaiah, thou makest one*e bmina whirl all ronod, about one's 
ehildren. I think 1 sec now what thou art at ; and 1 fancy many a poor, igno* 
rant mother, who now lends her children to school, without thinking any thing 
about it, merely because it is the custom to do so, would be very glad to be taught 
better.” 

Jaeiak. “ There is yet another part of the story, master. What helps the 
common people to get through the world, thou knowest, and to have their daily 
bread, and a cheerful heart, is noUiing else but good sense and natural under- 
standing; and I hare never found in ah my life a useful man who was what they 
call a good scholar. The right understasding with the common people is, as it 
were, free and easy, and shows itself always in the proper place and season ; so 
that a man’s words don't fit but at the very moment when they arc spoken, and a 
quarter of an hour before or after they would not fit at all. But the school un- 
derstanding, brings in all manner of sayings which are fit at all times, in summer 
and winter, in hot and cold, in Lent and at Easter ; and that is the reason why 
this school understanding does not do any good to common people, who must 
regulate themselves according to times and seasons ; and that is the reason, again, 
why their natural undersUndings, which are in them, ought to be drawn out 
more. And fur thia, there are no better teachers than the house, and the fath- 
er’s and mother’s love, and the daily labor at home, and all the wanta and neces- 
sities of life. But if the children miwt needs be sent to school, the schoolmaster 
should, at least, be an open-hearted, cheerful, affectionate, and kind man, who 
would be as a father to the children; a imui made on purpose to open cbil> 
dren's hearts, sud thrir mouths, sod to draw forth their understandings, as it 
were, from the bindermost corner. In most schools, however, it is just the con- 
trary ; the schoolmaster seems as if he was made on purpose to shut up children's 
mouths and hearts, sod to bury their good understandings ever so deep under 
ground. That is the reason why healthy and cheerful children, whose hearts are 
foil of joy nnd gladness, hardly ever like school. Those that show best at school 
are the children of whining hypocrites, or of conceited parish -ofiioers ; stupid 
dunces, who have no pleasure with other children ; these are the bright orna- 
ments of school rooms, who hold up their heads among the other children, like 
the wooden king in the ninepins among bb eight fellows. But, if there is a boy 
who has too much good sense to keep hit eyes, for boors together, fixed upon a 
dosen letters which he hates; or s merry girl, who, while the schoolmaster dis- 
courses of spiritual life, plays with her little bauds all manner of temporal fun, 
under the desk ; the schoolmaster, in bis wisdom, settles that these are the goata 
who care not for tboir everlasting salvation. . . 

Thus spoke good Josiah, in the overflowing of bb seal, agwnsi the nonsense 
of village schools, sod hb master and mistress grew more and more attentive to 
what he said. 

Well, I trust,” said Christopher, at last, “ there still may be some other light 
to view the matter in.” 

But Alice rt'plied : ” There may be twenty more lights to view the matter in, 
for aught I knuw. But I care not ; 1 know thb one thing, that I will have my 
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cbildren more aboat m« in fotore ; it Beetna Terj natural, indeed, that £ithera and 
mothers shoald themarives teach their children as much as they poeeibly can. I 
think there ie a great deal in what Joeiah says, and one really shadders, when one 
comes to reflect what sort of peofile oar riUage flcboolmaeters generally arc. 
There are many of them, I know, ChriM4^er, whom thoa wooldat nU treat 
whh a cow, or a calf, orer winter ; and it is very tme, that one onght to look 
more one^a self after one’s chUdren, and not all is well, prorided one aenda 
them to acho<d.’* 


i 
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Max, as he is, the same whothor on a throne or under the forest leaves; man 
in bis essence; what is he? Why do not the wise tell us? Why do not groat 
intellects inform us what is the reality of our race? Does a farmer use oxen, 
and not study to .understand them ? Does a shepherd not investigate tlie nature 
of his sheep ? 

And ye who use men, and say that you protect and cherish them ; do you 
care for them as a farmer docs for bis oxen ? Have you such care of them as a 
shepherd over his sheep ? Is your wisdom a knowledge of your race, and aro 
your benefits those of enlightened shepherds of your people ? 

What ynftn is, what ho needs, what elevates him and degrades him, what 
strengthens him and weakens him, such is the knowledge needed, both by a 
shepherd of the people and by the inmate of tbe most lowly but 

Everywhere, humanity feels this w'ant Everywhere it struggles to satisfy 
it, with labor and eagerness. For the want of it, men live restless lives, and 
at death they cry aloud that they have not fulfilled the purposes of their being. 
Their end is not the ripening of the perfect fi^its of the year, which in full com- 
pletion are laid away for the repose of the winter. 

Why does man investigate truth without order or purpose? Why does he 
not seek after what his nature needs; that therewith he may secure pleasure and 
blessings for his life? Why does be not seek Truth, which will afford him in- 
ward peace, will develop his faculties, ntako his days cheerful and his years 
blessed? 

Source of the deepest peace of our existence, pure power of our nature, bless- 
ing of our being, thou art no dream. To seek theo, to investigate after thee, is 
the end and destiny of man ; thou art both a necessity to me, and an impulso 
from the deepest part of my soul, 0 end and destiny of man I 

By what road shall I seek thee, 0 truth, who liflest my nature toward perfec- 
tion ? Man, driven by his wonts, will find the path to this truth, by the way of 
his own inmost souL 

The powers of conferring blessings upon humanity are not a gilt of art or of acci- 
dent They exist, with their fundamental principles, in the inmost nature of all 
men. Their development is tbe universal need of humanity. 

Central point of life, individual destiny of man, thou art the book of nature. 
In Ihee Heth the power and the plan of that wise teacher; and every school 
education not erected upon the principles of human development, leads astray. 

The happy infant learns by this rood what his mother is to him; and thus 
grows within him the actual sentiment of love and of gratitude, before be can 


* Absodstaadt rioM Elosledlers.->Pe«/atot«i, voL 5, p. 271. 
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tmderatand the words, Butj or Thanks. And the son who cats his father’s 
bread, and is kept worm from hU flocks, finds by the same nature-directed way 
the blessing upon his studies, and his duties as a child. 

All humanity is in its essence the same; and to its content there is but one 
road. Therefore that truth which rises from our inmost being, is universal human 
truth ; and would servo as a truth for the reconciliation of those who arc quarrel- 
ing by thousands over its husks. 

Man, it is thou thyself| tne inner consciousness of thy powers, which is the 
object of the education of nature. 

The general elerution of these inward powers of the human mind to a pum 
human wisdom, is the universal purpose of the education even of the lowest 
men. Tl)o practice, application and use of these powers and this wisdom, under 
special circumstances and conditions of humanity, is education for a profession 
or social condition. Tlieso must always be kept subordinate to the general 
object of human training. 

Wisdom and power based upon simplicity and innocence, are efficient bless- 
ings in all human circumstances, and in every misfortune, as well os an indis- 
pensable necossity in every elevation of position. 

To him who is not a Man, a man developed in his inmost powers, to him is 
wanting a basis for an education suited to his immediate destiny and to his 
special circumstances, such as no external elevation can cxcu.se. Between the 
father and the prince, the needy man struggling with difficulties for his sustenance 
and the rich oppressed by cares still more burdensome, the Ignorant woman and 
the renowned philosopher, the indolent slumbcrcr and the genius whose eagle 
powers influence all the world, there are wide gulfs. But if those, in their lofti- 
ness, lack real manhood, daric clouds surround them ; while in those, a cultiva- 
ted manhood, pure, elevated and sufi3cing human greatness, will of itself shine 
forth from the lowest but 

Tlius a prince In his greatness may long for a wise and upright code of regula- 
tions for his prisons, yet may offer in vain a purse filled with gold for it. Let 
him bring real manhood into his council of war, his councils of forestry and of ex- 
chequer, and let his conduct bo truly fatherly within his oivn house, and let him 
wisely, earnestly and paternally train up judges and protectors for his pri.soners. 

Witliout this, the name of enlightened laws is, in the mouth of heartless men, 
only another name for selfishness. 

So far art tliou perhaps, 0 Prince, from the blessing of truth which you seek. 

Meanwhile are laboring in the dust beneath your feet, good lathers with their 
ill taught children. Prince, learn the wisdom applicable to your prisoners from 
the tears of their night watchings; and delegate thy rights over life and death to 
men w ho seek that wisdom in that source. Prince, educated humanity is the 
blessing of the w’orld; and only through it is enlightenment efficient, and wis- 
dom, and the inmost blessing of all laws. 

Educated powers of humanity, these sources of your mighty deeds and peace- 
ful pleasures are no purposeless impulse, nor deceitAil error. 

The path of nature, for developing the faculties of humanity, must be open 
and easy ; and tho method for educating men to true and satisfy^lng wisdom, 
simple, and universally applicable. 

Nature develops all the human faculties by practice; and their growth 
depends upon their exercise. 
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The method of natore for educating bumanitj is, the explanation and practice 
of its knowledge, its gifts, and its qualities. 

Therefore the simplicity and innoceuce of that man are educated by naturO| 
who uses a thorough and obedient explanation of his knowledge, and with 
silent industry uses his powers, and develops them into a true human wisdom. 
On the other band, that man is incapable of the pleasure of the blessings of 
truth, who violates within himself this natural order, and weakens his sensibility 
for obedience and knowledge. 

Men, fathers, force not the faculties of your children into paths too distant, 
before they have attained strength by exercise, and avoid harshness and over* 
fatigue. 

When this right order of proceedings is anticipated, the faculties of the mind 
are weakened, and lose their steadiness, and the equipoise of their structure. 

This you do when, before making thorn sensitive to truth and wisdom by the 
real knowledge of actual objects, you engage them in the tbousand'fold confusions 
of word-learning and opinions; and l^y the foundation of their mental character 
and of the first determination of their powers, instead of truth and actual ob- 
jects, with sounds and speech — and words. 

The artificial mode of the schools, which everywhere crowds in this affair of 
words, instead of the euey and slower waiting method of nature, endows men 
with an artificial show of acquirement which ornaments over their lack ofinner 
natural powers, and which satisfies such times as the present century. 

The miserable oxbauating struggle for the mere shadow of truth, the struggle 
for the accent and sound and words only, of truth, where no interest can bo felt, 
and no application is practicable; the subjection of all the powers of growing 
humanity to the opinions of a hard and one-sided schoolmaster; the thousand- 
fold niceties of word-changing and fashionable style of teaching, which are made 
the basis of human education— -all these are sad defections from the path of 
nature. 

Moreover, a strict and stiff adherence to one order Is not nature’s way of 
teaching. If it were, she would train one-sided characters ; and her truth would 
not accommodate itself easily and freely to the feelings of all men. 

8uch a severe course would not develop tlie truth within man to be bis useful 
servant, nor to be a good and affectionate mother, w'bose happiness and wisdom 
are the happiness and necessity of her children. 

The power of nature, although unquestionably leading to truth, leads with 
no stUTuess. The voice of the nightingale sounds out of the darkness; and all 
the appearances of nature operate, in an enlivening freedom, without the shadow 
of constraint anywhere, according to a prescribed order. 

Man loses all the balance of his powers, the efficacy of bis wisdom, if his 
mind is too one-sidodly and forcibly applied to any subject. Nature’s mode of 
teaching is therefore not a forcible one. 

But her teaching is steady and consistent; and her method is strictly 
eoonomicoL 

Education of man to truth, thou art the education of his existence and his 
nature to satisfying wisdom. 

Man who ^kest truth after this method of nature, you will find it in proper* 
tion as you make it your stand point and your path. 

In proportioo as that truth is requisite to your repose and your eqjoyment, as 
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It is your guiding star in your troubles and the support upon which your life 
rests, in that proportion it will be your blessing. 

The circle of knowledge, through which every man in his own place becomes 
blessed, begins immediately around him; from bis being; from his closest rela- 
tions; extends from this beginning; and at every increase must have reference 
to truth, that control point of all powers for blessing. 

Pure sensibility to truth grows up within a narrow sphere ; and pure human 
wisdom rests upon the solid basis of the knowledge of the nearest relations, and 
of an educated capacity for dealing with the nearest circumstances. 

This wi.sdom, whidi reveals itself through the necessities of onr cemdition. 
strengthens and educates our practical capacity; and the mental training which 
gives it, is simple and steady, consisting of the action of all the powers upon tbo 
phenomena of nature in their actual relations ; and thus it is related to truth. 

Power and feeling and practical certainty are its expressions. 

Elevating path of nature, the truth to which thou leadest is power and action, 
origin, training, completion, and destination of the whole of humanity. 

Tbou dost educate with certainty; not to a rapid show of growth; and the 
son of nature is confined by limits; — his speech is the expression and conse- 
quence of full knowledge of &cts. 

The disconneotod confusion of the sdolist Is as little the basis whU^ nature 
points out 

The man who with rapid course flits about every subject of knowledge, and 
does not fortify his acquirements by silent steady investigation, loses the power 
of observing cheerfully, and with steady search, and the still and genuine pleas- 
ure of sensibility to truth. 

Unsteady will be the progress of that man who, in the burlyburly of his 
sdolisms, finds, to be sure, material for many words, but sacrifices to them the 
quietness of reel wisdom. Amidst bis noisy pride, you will discover, close 
around him, in tho place whore the power of a blessed wisdom would beam 
brightly, only empty solitudes and darkness. 

Also tho slothful empty wastes of dark ignorance lead away from the path of 
nature. Lack of knowledge of thy nature, 0 man, contracts the limits of thy 
knowledge, more than the necessities of thy being. Misapprehension of the first 
principles of Uiy condition, deadly oppressive tyranny, withholding of all tho 
plcasim^s of truth and blcs^g; unnatural want of general national enlighten- 
ment in relation to tbo most important actual needs and relations of men, over- 
cloud and darken thee, as tho deep shadow of night darkens tho earth. 

Tho effect of actual life in opposition to the inner consciousness of right, un- 
donninea our power of recognizing truth, and perverts tho purity of the lofty 
and noble simplicity of our fundamental ideas and susceptibilities. 

Therefore, all human wisdom is based upon tho strength, of a good heart, and 
one obedient to truth ; and all human blessings, upon its simplicity and inno- 
cence. 

Education of humanity in this purity of simplicity and Innocence, tbou art 
the guardian of humanity, who dost protect and guide rightly the undcstroyed 
principles of tho heart, in the course of their mental development 

Man must be trained to inward peace. Content witli one's condition, and 
with the pleasures attainable in it, patience, reverence and faith in the love of 
the Father under all restrictions, that is the right training to wisdom. 
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Without inward peace, man wanders about in wild wajs. Thirst and longing 
after impossible forms, deprive him of ever;- pleasure which present blessings 
offer, and of all the powers of a wise, patient, and obedient spirit If the feeU 
Ings are not regulated b; inward peace, their power destroys the inward strength 
of the man, and plagues him with dork tortures, in days during which the cheer- 
ful wise man would laugh. 

The discontented man worries himself within his happy home, because his 
dancing at the festival, his violin at the concert, his addrw in the public hall, 
were not distinguished. 

Peace, and quiet pleasure, are the first purposes of human education, and its 
darling children. Man, thy knowledge and ambition most be subordinate to 
these high purposes, or thy curiosity and ambition will become gnawing agonies 
and curses. 

Man, thou livest not for thyself alone, on earth. Mature educates theo fur 
relations with those without thee. 

In proportion os these relations are near to thee, 0 man, are they important 
for the tnuning of thy being for its ends. 

The complete mastery over a near relation, is a source of wisdom and power 
over more distant ones. 

Fatherhood trains princes, brotherhood, citizens. Both produce order in the 
family and in the state. 

The domestic relatiotu of man are the first and most important relations of 
nature. 

Man labors in bis calling, and endures the burden of a citizen’s labor, that 
thereby he may enjoy in quiet, the pure blessings of his domestic happiness. 

Therefore the education of man for his professioiial and social position, must 
bo subordinated to the ultimate purpose, the pleasures of his pure domestic 
happiness. 

Therefore art thou, home, the origin of all the purely natural education of 
humanity. 

Home, thou school of morals and of the state. 

First, man, thou art a child ; afterward an apprentice in thy calling. 

Childish virtue is the blessing of thy days of learning; and the first training 
of thy faculties to the enjoyment of all the blessings of thy life. 

Whoever departs finm this natural order, and farces an unnatural education 
for state, vocation, authority, or servitude, turns humanity aside from the eqjoy- 
mont of the most natural blessings, to voyage upon a rocky sea. 

See ye not, 0 men, feel ye not, sons of earth, how your upper classes have lost 
their inner powers by their education? freest thou not, humanity, how their 
divergence from the wise order of nature, brings empty and barren curses upon 
them and from them downward amongst their people? Feolest thou not, 0 
Earth, how the human race wanders away from the happiness of its domestio 
relations, and everywhere crowds to wild glittering shows, to make game of 
wisdom and to tickle its ambition ? 

Erring humanity wanders aiar off. 

God is the nearest resource for humanity. 

Even thy family, 0 man, and the wisest of thy pleasures, will not last thee 
forever. 

To suffer pain and death and the grave, without God, thy nature, educated to 
mildness, goodness, and feeling, has no power. 
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In God, as the father of thy house, the source of thy blessings, in God as thy 
father : — in this belief findest thou peace and power and wisdom which no pain 
nor the grave, can shake. 

Faith in God is a tendency of human feeling, in its highest condition ; it is 
the confiding childlike trust of humanity, in the fatherhood of God. 

Faith in God is the fountain of peace in life; peace in life is the fountain of 
inward order; inward order is the fountain of the unerring application of our 
powers ; and this again is the source of the growth of those powers, and of their 
training in wisdom ; wisdom is the spring of all human blesrings. 

Thus, faith in God is the source of all wisdom and all blessings, and is nature’s 
road to the pure education of man. 

Faith in God, thou art buried deep in the being of man. As the sense of 
good and evil, as the ineradicable sense of right and wrong, so immovably fast 
art thou lodged in our inmost nature, as a foundation for human development. 

Faith in God, thou art the portion of the people in every misciy, in every 
clime. Thou art the power of men in every exaltation, and their strength in 
every adversity. 

Faith in God, thou art not a sequel and result of educated wisdom ; thou art 
a pure endowment of simplicity ; the hearkening ear of innocence to the voice 
of nature, whose father is God. 

Childlikeness and obedience are not the result and invariable consequence of 
a complete education ; they must be tlio primitive and spontaneous first princi- 
ples of human tnuning. 

The wonder of wise men in the depth of creation, and their searches into the 
abysses of the creator, are not an education to this &ith. In the abysses of 
creation, the searcher can lose himsclfj and in its waters he can wander ignorantly, 
far away from the fountains of the bottomless ocean. 

God, father ; God, an existence within the dwellings of men ; God, within my 
own inmost being; God, the g;iver of his own gifts and of the pleasures of my 
life ; — he is tlie training of man to this faith ; this is the power of nature, who 
bases all faith upon pleasure and experience. 

Otherwise, arouse thyselfj 0 man — I call upon the people— arouse, 0 man, to 
the lesson of preponderating goodness. Lot this encourage or soothe thee ; that 
either happiness will on the whole preponderate. When the fiamos of misery 
bum over thy head and destroy thee, will this dictum of wise men support thee ? 

But when thy Father strengthens thee inwardly, makes thy days cheerful, 
lifts thy being abovo all sorrows, and develops within thj'self an overbalance of 
blessed enjoyments; then thou enjoyest the education of nature to faith in God. 

Tlio bread which my child eats from my hand develops its child’s feelings; 
not its wonder at my night watches and my care over its after years. Much 
judgment upon my deeds would bo folly, and might lead its heart astray, and 
away from me. 

Simplicity and innocence, pure human feelings of thankfulness and love, are 
the source of faith. 

On the pure childhke nature of men, is based the hope of everlasting life ; 
and a pure human faith in God is not possible for it without this hope. 

The tread of a tyrant upon his brethren, upon the children of his God, makes 
the inmost soul of humanity to shudder. The widows and orphans of the ranks 
of his victims wail, tremble, hunger, believe, and die. 
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ir God is the father of men, then the daj of their death is not the daj of the 
fulflllmont of their existence. 

If there is any perception of truth in thee, 0 man, speak. Does it not con- 
flict with thine inmost convictions, to believe that God is the father of men, and 
also that the lives of these wretches are completed so? 

God is not the lather of mon, or else death is not the completion of our life. 

Man, thy inward sense is a sure guide to truth and to thy duty; and dost thou 
doubt, when this sense summons thee to immortality? 

Believe in thyself^ 0 man ; believe in the inward intelligence of thine own 
soul ; thus shall thou believe in God and immortality. 

God is the father of humanity; God's children are inunortaL 

Within thine inmost being, 0 man, lies that which with faith and reverence 
recognizes truth, innocence and simplicity. 

But simplicity and innocence are not possessed by all men. 

To many, this inward consciousno^ of humanity is a mere dream ; and faith 
in God and immortality, based upon this inner consciousness a contempt and a 
reproach. 

God, who within my being dost with strength and power teach me trutli, 
wisdom, holiness, faith and immortality ; God, who hearest all the children of 
God ; — God, whom all the good, feeling, pure and loving among men understand 
all alike; — God, shall I not listen to the lessons within my inmost nature, which 
a/e true and which must be true ? Shall I not believe what I am and what I do ? 

Faith in God causes a separation of men into the children of God and tho 
children of the world. Faith in the fatherhood of God is faith in immortality. 

God, father of man; Man, child of God; this is the aim of faith. 

This faith in God is a tendency of man in his relations to his blessings. 

Parental love and filial love, these blessings of thy house, 0 man, are results 
of faith. 

Thy rightful enjoyments, husband and father, the pleasant submission of thy 
wife and the deep and soul-elevating gratitude of thy children, are the results 
of thy faith in God. 

Faith in my own father, who is a child of God, is a training for my faith in 
God. 

My faith in God is a reinforcement of my faith in God, and of every duty of 
my house. 

So, 0 elevating nature, thou dost bind together, in thy discipline, my duties 
and my pleasures; and at thy hand man is guided from pleasures enjoyed to 
new duties. 

All humanity, prince or subject, master or servant, is disciplined for tho 
espooiiil duties of its station by the enjo 3 rment of its most intimate natural 
relations. 

Tho prince who is the child of his God, is the child of his father. 

The prince who is child of his father, is father of his people. 

The subject who is child of his God, is child of his father. 

Tho subject who is child of his father, is child of bi.s prince. 

Station of prince, representation of God, father of the nation. Station of 
subject, child of the prince, are each, the child qf God. How soft and strong 
and subtle is this interweaving of the natural relations of humanity. 

0 humanity in thy loftiness I 
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Bot vain is tho sense of tb^ worth, to a degraded people. 

I Bcarcelj venture to name thj rank, householder. What art then, and what 
canst thou be? An ox for sale? The master of thp house. The representa' 
live of the prince, within thj hut, 0 man in thy degradation 1 0 Lord and 
Father of all I 

In whatever low state, the servant is in his essence like his master; and is by 
nature entitled to tho satisfaction of his neceesities. 

For tho raising of the people to the enjoyment of the proper blessings of thw 
existence, are the high the fathers of the low. 

And all the people depend, for the enjoyment of their domestic happiness, 
upon their pure childliko confidence in the paternal feeling of their lords ; and 
upon the fulfiUincnt of tho paternal duties of their lords, for the edneation and 
elevation of their children to the enjoyment of the blessings of humanity. 

Is this expectation of men a dream ? I.s their chOdHke expectation a mere 
vision in their sleep and weariness of their degradation? 

Faith in God, thou art the strength of their hope. 

Princes who believe in God, and understand tho brotherhood of men, find itx 
tins belief a stimulus to every duty of their station. They are men trained by 
divine power for the blessing of their people. 

Princes who disboliovo the &thorhood of God and the brotherhood of men, 
find in this unbelief the sources of a terrible annihilation of their recognition of 
their duties. They are men of terror; and their power works destruction. In 
the recognition of the supremo paternal authority of God, princes assume to 
tbcmsclTcs tho obedience of their people as a religious duty. 

And the prince who does not found his own rights and dnties upon obedience 
to God, founds his throne upon the mutable sands of popular belief in his own 
power. 

Faith in God is in this view the bond of union between prince and subjects ; 
the bond of the intimate connection amongst the relations of men for happiness. 

Unbelief) disbelief in the brotherhood and fhitcnia] dutios of mmi, disrccogni- 
tion and contempt of the paternal rights of God, obstinate hardiness in the mis* 
use of power, are the dissolution of all the pure bonds of the happy relations of 
humanity. 

The clergy are tho announcers of the fatherhood of God and of the brother- 
hood of men ; and their station is tho central point of union between the natural 
relations of men, and the blessings which come from faith in Ood. 

Faith in God is the source of all the pure paternal and filial feelings of men; 
the source of all uprightness. 

Faith in God without paternal or filial feeling, is a mere gUttcring nonentity, 
without power for blessing. 

The haughty administration of laws, the passing of sentences according to the 
ancient blasphemies which have g ro w n up in tho studies of the law and the 
courts, is a mummery in imitation of justice, and no blessing to the people. 

Security and innocence, those sources of pure virtue among the people, those 
consequences of wise and fatherly justice, are consequences of faith. 

Hardy and outrageous attacks upon innocence, right and truth, those evi- 
dences of the absence of a paternal feeling in the administration of the laws of 
a country, are the consequences of unbeliefl 

Tiolenee and impudent bold usurpation contrary to right and innocence, hi 
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the epirit of a nation, are souroea of national poverloasneas ; and thua unbelief 
U a Bource of such powerleaaneaa. 

And on the other hand, fatherly and childlike feolinga in the national spirit, 
are the sources of all pure national blessings. 

In like manner, the belief in God among the people, is a source of all pure 
national virtue, all popular blessings, and all national power. 

Sin is the source sad consequence of unbelief It is the action of men con- 
trary to the inner teachings of our nature as to right and wrong. Sin, the 
source of the perversion of odr first fundamental ideas, and of our pure natural 
feelings. Sin, the destruction, 0 man, of thy faith in thysclf| and in thine in- 
ward nature, destruction of thy faith in God, of thy childlike feelings toward him. 

Open sin ; defiance of God by man. 

Abhorrence of sin ; pure feeling of the childlike relation of man to God, ex- 
pression and result of the faith of humanity in the revelation of God within its 
own nature. 

Abhorrence of open sin ; feelings of a child toward a man who insults his 
father and mother. 

National abhorrence of a people against public anners; pledge and'seal of 
national faith, and of the childlike feelings of the people toward their supreme 
head. 

National abhorrence by a people of the open defiance by their prince of God, 
is a sign of national virtue, and of the weakening of the faith and obedience of 
the people toward their supreme head. 

Unbelief; source of the destruction of all the inner bonds of society. 

Unbelief in rulers; source of disobedience in subjects. 

Paternal feeling and paternal treatment by rulers establishes and assures the 
obedience of subjects. 

Unbelief destroys the source of obedience. 

Under a ruler who is not a father, the tendency of the people can not be 
toward the understanding of a popular character, pure in thought and happy in 
childlike obedience. 

Tlie consequences of unbeliefs— Daily increasing burdens, daily decreasing 
paternal goodness, arbitrary exertion of power for no good purpose, fantastic 
and unnatural abuses of governmental authority, oppressive intermediate officers, 
decrease of power in the people to oppose them, are among the inevitable con- 
sequences of a government without faith ; which despises the rights of God and 
of humanity. 

The perception by the people of the perveraon of paternal authority is the 
dissolution of the pore bonds of nature between the prince and bis people. 

Thou, good and motherly nature, dost knit the bands of social relations 
tlirough the blessings of mutual happiness. 

And it is the popular perception, the national feeling of the blessing of this 
happiness, which blesses and sanctifies these relations through the gratitude, 
love and faith of the people toward their ruler. Here therefore is the sacred 
source of all patriotism and civic virtue. 

I am touching strings unused, and not accordant witli fashionable tones. 
Despise the sound, dance-music, trilling calumnies, and drown my voice; 
leaving pure humanity and truth unnoticed. 

All the powers of humanity only accomplish bleeaiogs through faith in God ; 
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and the paternal character of princes, the only sources of blessings for the peo- 
ple, are the consequence of this faith in God. 

ifan, how low thou standest 1 If thy prince is a child of God, his authority 
IS paternal. 

Harsh and insolent exercise of authority is not paternal ; is not a sign of faith 
in God. It is the destruction of the highest attributes of both prince and 
country'; of the pure childlike feeling of the people toward the prince. 

I can not apply to such conduct, although so common among penetrating 
minds in the service of princes, the name of high treason. 

But what less is it, when they interpret the paternal authority of the prince 
to include the right of both good and evil, of both right and wrong? 

What less is it, when in the prince’s name they destroy the happine.«?s of 
households, rob them of their goods, and cover innocence with inlamy and 
shame ? 

Bond of union between humanity and its blessings, belief of prince and peo- 
ple in the supreme Lord of humanity, faith in God, thou alone protectest man- 
kind from such perils. 

All unbelief is arrogant ; but faith in God, the childlike feeling of humanity 
toward God, gives a quiet sublimity to every exertion of its powers. 

A brilliant and fla.shing creation of humanity, is that hardy laughing courage 
at danger and destruction, which is a human power; but it is unfavorable to a 
cliildlike feeling toward God. 

Diligent economical use of every gift, aspiration after the strengthening of the 
faculties, is tlie path of nature to the development and strengthening of all the 
powers ; and in every degradation and every weakness this is an inclination of 
the pure childlikeness of humanity to God. 

A proneness to degrading shadows, impulse to make sport with the faculties 
and powers, and to hide its weaknesses, is a mark of the lowest and weakest 
humanity, turned aside from the natural order of development. 

Outward and inward human nobleness, cultivated in the natural method, is 
understanding and paternal feelings toward a lower order of endowment 

■Man, in thy elevation, use thy powers for tiiis purpose. 

Paternal exercise of high endowments toward the undeveloped and weak flock 
of common humanity. 

Pure blessing of humanity, thou art the power and the result of faith. 

0 my cell, pleasure be within thee 1 Thou also art a consequence of this faith. 

Hail, myself and my hut I 

In order that humanity may believe in God, I abide in this hut, 

Tlie faith of the people in the true ministers of God is the source of the peace- 
fulness of my life. 

The priests of God are the representatives of the pure paternal relation of 
humanity. 

Thy power consecrated, is the enlightenment of God. 

God’s enlightenment is love, wisdom, and fatherhood. 

0 thou who wanderest near my hut, would that I were even a shadow of the 
power of my God. 

0 Sun, thou picture of his power, thy day is completed. Thou goest down 
behind my mountain, 0 day of my completion. 0 hope of the coming morning, 
0 power of my fiuth. 
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I baflo all freedom upon justice; but I see no certain justice in this world, 
except that inspired by simplicity, piety and love, and in humanity as enlightened 
by tills inspiration. 

All family administration of justice, which is tho greatest, purest and niost 
generally enjoyed in all tho world, has as a whole no source exci>pt lovo; and 
yet, in tho simplkzity of all the nations, it accomplishes tho general blessing of 
tho world. 

As all justice rests upon love, so does freedom upon justice. Pure childlike- 
ness is the real source of freedom, which rests upon justice ; and puro father- 
hood is the source of all such government as is elevated enough to do justice, 
and to lovo freedom. 

And tho source of justice and of all worldly blessings, tho sources of tlio loro 
and brotlierhood of men, these rest upon tho g^at idea of religion : that we ore 
the children of God, and that tho belief in this truth is the sure foundation of 
all human happiness. In this groat idea of religion lies tho spirit of all true 
political wisdom which seeks the real happiness of the people ; for all the moral 
faculties, all enlightenment and human wisdom, rest upon the samo basis of tho 
faith of humanity in God. 

Forgetfulness of God, neglect of the filial relation of humanity to God, is the 
source of tho destruction of all the power of morality, enlightenment and wis- 
dom, for the blessing of humanity. Tlicreforc is this loss of filial feeling toward 
God the greatest of human misfortunes, since it renders all God's paternal In- 
struction impossible; and the restoration of this lost filial feeling U the salvation 
of tho lost children of God on earth. 

Tho man of God who through the sorrows and death of humanity re-estab- 
lishes this universally lost filial feeling toward God, Is the saviour of tho world, 
the sacrificed priest of God, tho mediator between God and God-forgetting 
humanity. His teachings are pure justice, an instructive philosophy for all peo- 
ple ; tho rcTolatioD of God the Father to the lost race of his children. 
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[FtoM Lire or rsrrALOxzi.] 


The spirit in which Pestalozzi presided over his house can not be 
better described than by his own words, in the discourses which he 
addressed to the whole family every Christinas Eve and New-Year’s 
Day. One of these, delivered on Christmas Eve, 1810, will be read 
with interest, as it is not only a faithful expression of the tone which 
he maintained in his establishment, but affords, at the same time, a 
pleasing picture of that peculiarity of continental custom, by which 
Christmas Eve and New-Year’s Day are consecrated as the two great 
family festivals. 

Childi^n, SODS sod danghtert of this bouse, and ye matured men, my friends 
and brethren 1 

What is there In Ibis day that calls for rejoicing t For nearly twice ten cen- 
turies, this hour has ever been an hour of gladness! Is its joy, peradventure, 
worn out with age, and do we poetess no more than the dri'gs and forms of its 
sacrc) solemnity T If to, 1 would rather not partake in it; I would not rejoice, 
but mourn, in this hour of ancient joy. And I ask : That anoieut joy, what was 
it ? And I look around me, to tee what it it now. I liave heard of the aucients, 
and I have partly teen it in my own days, that Chrittmas £vo wat a night on the 
earth above all earthly nights. Its shades were brighter than the noon-day of 
highest earthly joy. The anniversaries of national cmaocipotion from the thral- 
dom of tyranny were not to be compared to that heavenly night, the night di 
heavenly rejoicing. Through the holy silence of its service resounded the words : 
“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, and unto men purity of heart.” 
It was os if the angels were again gathering together over the heads of men in 
that hour, praising God Uiat a Saviour was born unto the world. Oh ! in those 
days, Christmas Eve was indeed a holy night, whoeo joys no words can di'scribe, 
its bliM no tongue declare. The earth was changed into a heaven every such 
night Gf>d in the highest was glorified, on earth there was peace, and gladness 
among the children of men. It was a joy flowing from the innemtost sanctuary of 
the he.'irt, not a juy of human affi-ction. The joys of human aflection arc tied to 
place and outward circumstances ; they are individual joys. But the joy of our 
ancient Christmas Eve was a universal joy, it was tlie common joy of humankind ; 
for it was not a human, but a divine rejoicing. 

Friends and brethren, and ye, my children ; Oh that I could lead you back to 
Christendom uf old, and show you the solemnity of this hour in the days of sim- 
plicity and faith, when half the world was ready to suffer death for the faith in 
Christ Jesus ! 

My friends and brethren ! Oh that 1 could show you tho joys of Christmas 
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Hve Id the mirror of those dnys ! The Chrittiso stood at this hour in the midit 
of his brethren, his heart filled with the Holy Ghost, and his hand with earthly 
gifts. Thus stood the mother among lu-r children, the master among lus work- 
men, the landlord among his tenants. Thus assembled the oragr^atioo before 
its pastor; thus the rich entered Uio cottage of the poor. This was the hoar in 
which enemies offered each other the hand of reconciliation, in which the heavily 
laden rinner knelt down, praying in tears fur tho pardon of his transgressioDs, and 
rejoicing in his heart that a Savioar was born to take away sin. 

This hour of heavenly joy was an hour of sanctification; the earth was a 
hcaveu-like earth, and, though the dwelling-plooo of mortal man, breathed the 
breath of immortality. Death and sorrow seemed to hitve departed from the 
earth. The holy joys of that night lightened tho burdens of the poor, and cased 
the pangs of the wretched. Prisoners, who had long been shut out from the light 
of day, were liberated on that night, and retnmed, os if led by an angel of God, 
to their desolate homes, to their wives and children, who were kneeling, weeping, 
and praying for their deliverance ; for the heart of the judge had softened itself 
in the joy, that to him too a Savioar was bom, and it had grown milder toward 
his fellow-men, his enemy, and his captive. Even the criminal under sentence 
of death, whom no human power could rescue from his fate, was more kindly 
treated; w*ords of peace, words of life everlasting, instilled comfort into his 
trembling nerves. Ho felt not merely his guilt and misery; he felt the pardon 
of iniquity, and when his hour drew near, he went to meet his end with manly 
composure. Many thousands, entangled in debt by the necessity or tho weakness 
of life, and persecuted by the arms of the law with merciless rigor, obtained in 
this sacred interval remission of their debts from the more generous feelings of 
their creditors, who, in the joy of having a Redeemer born to them, became 
themselves the redeemers of unfortunate debtors. 

Oh, what a night was Christmas Eve to ancient Christendom ! Oh that I 
could describe its blessings, and your hearts would be moved to seek God’s Holy 
Spirit, and your hands would tremblingly give and receive human gifts sanctified 
by the solemnity of this hour ; for you would remember, that in this hour was 
born unto you Christ the Saviour, and yon would rejoice in him with a holy joy. 

Oh that Christ Jesus would now appear to os In spirit ! that we might all be 
like onto our children, to whom the invisible love of God is made manHust in the 
Christ-child* under the form of an innocent babe, like unto them in appearance, 
but descending from heaven with pleasant gifts. Oh that the joy of this hour, 
wherewith we rejoice over tho birth of our Saviour, could enable os to see in 
spirit the divine love of Clirist Jesus, giving himself up to death to be a ransom 
for 09 . Let us rejoice In the hour in which ho was made flesh, in the hour in 
which ho brought into the world the great gift of his death to bo deposited on the 
altar of divine love. From this hour was he the Lord’s High Priest, the victim 
for our sins. 

My friends, my brethren and sisters! let us pray: “Bring back, Oh Lord, 
bring bock unto the world those happy days, when mankind were truly rejoicing 

* ChristmM Eve sbrosd ii the time when children receive gifts of every kind from their 
psrems. gndtsthers, Ac. ; but initesd of “ rhri»tmss boxes,'* they ire “Chriacmss trees,*'— 
young fir-Ktrms, lighted tip with little wsx tapers, on the twigs of which all the glittering 
gifts sre hung. The preparation of the “(!hri»tmas tree" It s family myvtery, and if the 
child ask from whence all the goodly thinga come, the answer is, ”The Christ -child brought 
tbem.*’— B. 
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in their Sariour Jesui Chritt, and in the hoar of hi> birth. Brini^ back onto aa 
those tifnoa^ when at this hour the bcarta of men were filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and th^r hands with gifts of brotherly love. Oh heavenly Father, thoa wilt 
bring them back if we seek for them. And, as one of old asked Jesus Christ : 
* Lord, what most I do to be saved V even so let ns ask : * Lord, what most we 
do. that Christmas Eve may bring onto os those blessings which it brought to 
the Christian world in its better days? what must we do that tlie joy of Christmas 
may be an universal joy to our boose, as it was in the days of old to all mankind 

It is by answering this question, my friends and brethren, that 1 will endeavor 
to edify yon in the solemn moments of this festival, ao sacred to the Christian's 
heart. 

My friends, my brethren ! the joy of Christmas was to our fathers a universal 
joy, the common joy of humankind, because it was the joy of holy and heavenly 
love, in like manner in our house, the joy of Christmas will become a universal 
joy only if it become among ns a joy of holy and heavenly love. The fellow'ship 
of love is the only true source of fellow’sbip in rejoicing; its divine power alone 
can break the bonds by which joy is restrained in the human brea^ In the 
absence of that love, our joy is only the joy of individuals in single objects, in 
whose excitement selfishness it enthroned. The troop of the joyful is separated 
from the multitude of the mournful ; and the latter arc left to their fate without 
one feeling of sy mpathy, w hile the former, full of envy and anxiet)*, are jealously 
guarding the souroia of their joy, lest any of those that are rejoicing with them 
should divert its streams into their own channels. Snch is the joy w hich, fettered 
by the bunds of human selfishness, is unable to rise into a holy and divine feeling. 

My friends and brethren ! wherever the fellowship of love is wanting, the fel- 
lowship of joy is precluded. If, then, we desire to make Christmas Eve a festival 
to our hearts, aa it was to the hearts o( our fathers, the fellowship of love mwt 
first be established and secured among ns. But this is wanting wherever there 
is not the mind of Jesus Christ and the power of his ^irit 

My friends and brethren ! unless tliat mind and that power bo in the midst of 
us, our house will prove to be built on sand. In vain shall we seek for the fellow- 
ship of joy, if we have not that of love. 

My friends and brethren ! if there be no other but human and temporal ties to 
bind ns, we are inwardly divided already, and our external union wrill and must be 
broken up, » a spider's web by the strong wings of a wasp, or by a gush of wind. 

My friends and brethren I it is no small thing for men to be united for a holy 
purpose. Tliey must saoctify themselves in tlielr union, that their purpose may 
remain to them a holy purpose, and that the work of their hands also may be 
holy. Hut it is fiir more common for men to corrupt than to sanctify themselves 
by their union. 

My friends and brethren ! let m not overtook the dangers of every union be- 
tween man and man. Wherever men unite in their human capacities, their 
union will not lead to their purification or sanctification. It is only where a divine 
life fonns the tie of onion, that man by his union with other men can become 
pnrifi(‘d and sanctified ; but the union in the tic of a divine life is only possible by 
the fellowship of the mind of Christ and the communion of his Holy Spirit, 
'^'hoever has not the mind of Christ, nor his Spirit, will not bo enn«>bled by any 
union with man. Let ns not be blind, therefore, my brethren, to the dangers of 
our union. They are great, very great. It is the work of thy mercy, Ob Lord, 
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that they have not ensnared us already. For how variously has in our onion the 
human nature of the one attached itself to the human nature of the other ! how 
manifold has been among us the fellowship of weakness ! Have we not endeav- 
ored each of us to make the w’eakness of others a cloak wherewith to cover his 
own. Oh, how little has the success of our undertaking eflicctcd toward raising 
us to a higher state, and strengthening in ns the power of divine grace! lluw 
often have we reji)iced with a merely human joy, unaancUfied by the divine 
Spirit, in that outward sucoess which became the more illusory as we took a 
merely humao view of it! Oh Lord, how little have we been alrengthened, and 
how much have we been enfeebled, by our prosperity. My friends and brethren ! 
let ns not conceal this matter from ourselves ; the history of our union is nothing 
else than the history of the merciful dealings of divine grace, wit!) the weakness 
of men united together for a holy purpose. Wc have pursued this purpose after 
the faaliion of men, but the Lord has blessed our labors with the blessing of 
heaven. Of that blcsaing we have proved oursclvee unworthy, for in the midst 
of his loving kindnesa toward us, our weaknesses not only remaiuod the same, 
but they were often increased. 

My friends and brethren ! the days of our prosperity have not, as they ought 
to hove done, prepared and strengthened ua for the daj’s of adversity \ and yet 
adversity must necessarily come upon us, lest we should be subdued by our human 
weaknesses, which are in open oonftict with the divine purpose of our union. My 
friends and brethren! are we to give way to those weakneeses of our huioan 
nature, and sec our bouse stride on toward dissolution ^ or shall we, by elevating 
ourselves above them, save our work from destruction ? 

My friends and brethren I is tlie coming Christmaa to be to us a day of deep 
mourning, or a joyful day of triumph, to celebrate our conquesta over ourselves 
and our infirmities? The decisive moment is come. We must no longer rely 
upon outward prosperity for the succ<m of our undertaking ; for there is no proa* 
perity that can now become really conducive to ita progremj nothing but right* 
eousnesB can any longer advance the object of our union. Tuu are left, my 
friends, almost without a leader. My strength ia gone. 1 am no longer an ex- 
ample lor you of what you ought to be day by day, aa members of our family. 
Tour task is an important one. Ton are to educate youraelvea aa well as the 
children intrusted to our care. You are to reaist the world and its vain works, 
and yet you are to satisfy men who have grown grej'-headsd in its vanities. You 
ore to pave a new road through impervioua tracts, and to walk on it as if it had 
been paved long ago. You are to act the parta of youths in your development, 
and that of men in your position to the world. 

My friends! our meeting together was on a less high, it was on a human 
ground ; nor has our temporal connection raised us to such an elevation ; and 
yet it is indispensable for the attainment of our end, that we should rise to that 
point. 

Oh my friends, my brethren ! in what a sublime light does this purpose present 
itself to my view. Oh that it were posaiblo for mo to prosent it to you in the liko 
manner os 1 did the Christmas joy of our forefathers. The purpose of our union 
is not founded upon our human natorc, but upon the divine spark implanted 
within it; it is on this account that it embraces the whole humankind; it ia a 
universal purpose, bi'causc it addresses itself to that divine set^l which God !us 
universally deposited in the hearts of men. Our means likewise are not derived 
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ihxD our haman natore } they emaoato firom a diTina life within us. So iar only 
as we are alive to that purpose in its divine character) so £sr as it is uululded in 
us by divine means, so for only has it in os a real foundation } and it is so fur onlyy 
that the attainment of it can become to os a source of nniversal peace and 
tranquillity. 

My friends and brethren ! if that bo wanting among os, our anion for the pur- 
pose of education is no more than a vain dream \ iWan which when we wake, we 
ahmll find our eyes filled with teers. 

My friends and brethren 1 if we be united by no better tie than that which 
binds men together in the vanity of their common pursuits, our union will shore 
the fiite of all vain human associations. The fettera of this vain world will then 
keep our union in an unholy bondage, and wo shall sink, as man always does in 
nnion with man, except he be raised above the degrading infineoce of merely 
human relationship by sanctification in a divine bond. Mom selfishness will then 
preside among us, as it presides every where in human society, and it will erase 
our uniem to perish in itself, like s house thrown on a he9^> by an earthquake, in 
the same manner as it has ruined before thousands of human associations. Fix your 
view upon this prospect, my friends ; do not tom your eyes from this picture. 
How should we feel if all this should bo fulfilled in us f Oh ! do not turn away 
yonr eyes from this picture of truth. If ever we should be overcome by our own 
weakness, and obliged to separate ; if any of ns should forsake the common cause 
and look to their private interests, some in the apparent calmness and satisfkction 
of selfishness, and some in the selfish sorrow of weakness ; if wo should part from 
each other ; if those that are strong among us should abandon the weak onea to 
their fate ; if any of os should become iotoxioatod with the narcotic of vain glory, 
or should endeavor for the soke of contemptible gain to obtain for themselves the 
credit due to all. * * * * * My friends and brethren ! is it possible for 
yon to place this pictore of dissolation, degradation and ruin before your eyes, and 
not to feel a sacred determination kindled in your boaom, to do all in your power 
to avert the day of such a calamity ? 

It is impossible, my friends, my brethren, that yon can be indifierent to that 
prospect: yon will, 1 know you will, be elevated and united. Oh ! let us deliver 
ourselves and our oauae from danger, by elevatkm and unity of spirit. Can wo do 
otherwise T Could we have cherished for years the idea of raising the craditioo 
of the people by a better edneation, and now allow it to sink into oblivion 7 Is it 
possible for us to forget those sacred hoars in which our hearts were filled with 
pious enthusiasm at the reoollectkm of our great (Uirpose \ those hours in which, 
separated from the world, and firmly united among ourselves, we acknowledged each 
other as devoted instruments of that porpoae, and gave each other the solemn 
promise, which also we have openly declared before men, that we would conse- 
crate ourselves to the h<4y cause for which we are called, and aasist each other 
in its pursuit, until every one of ns should have obtained strength and ability to 
pursue it by himself, independently of any farther aasiatance 7 Who that has for 
a moment felt in bis bosom the spirit of our union, could consent to abandon the 
leost omong us that is truly attached to our cauae, Instead of lending him a help- 
ing band, and leading him to become a mature instrument for the common pur- 
pose 7 Is it possible to see oar blooming youth, whom none can equal in cheer- 
fulness, in native wit, in intelligence and practical acquirements, in physical power 
and agility, whose whole education is so evidently superior to that conunouly 
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impArted, ind oot to moaro at the thought that our union thould ercr be disaoWed f 
la it poaiible to view the improvements produced in the method of instruction, 
bp rendering it oooformatde to the nature of the human mind, and to be indiScr- 
ent to tbo idea that the experiment, out of which these improvomenta arose, should 
be interrupted ? No, it is impossible. 1 know you, and though I may have to 
complain of much frailty among you, yet I am sure, Uiat many of you would 
rather die, than sutTer the blessed fruits of our union to be arrested in their 
growth by your fiiiliDgs. 

No, DO I my brethren 1 let the voice of nnion bo raised among us with a shoot 
in the solemn hour of this festival : the voice of that onion which has raised ns to 
the privilege of becoming the servants of our brethren. Let us be faithful to that 
union, let us not depart from the path prescribed to us by the love of mankind. 
Let our object be now and forever, to oonaccrate ourselves to our holy calling, and 
to remain Cutbful to each other in cooperating for the attainment of our great pur- 
pose ; to remain faithfhl to the beloved children who grow up in the midst of ns, in 
the flower of youth ; to remain fiiithful to truth and love in all the means that wa 
adopt \ and in the whole aphore of our exortiona to preserve purity of heart 

My flriends and brethren I let this day, consecrated to the remembrance of a 
Saviour’s birth, be the day of a holy renovation of our union ! let it be the day 
of a holy renovation of ourselves for the purposes of our calling! let the joy that 
Jesus Christ came in the flesh, be one with the joy that we are united in bis ser- 
vice ; let our jc^ be the jc^ of fiuth and love in Him t Let the aacred, the divine 
character of our calling, raise us far above ourselves, and above the dangers of 
human weakness, which exist in our union as in the union of all our brethren. 
Let US be sincere with ourselves, let os not deceive onrsclves by the vain jingle 
of words, let ns not contaminate the holy night of our Lord by the delusion of sel- 
fishness ! Whoever seeks in our union to serve himself only, let him depart from 
us ! Whoever makes our nnion a scene for the freer indnlgenco of his weakness, 
let him depart from us 1 Whoever feels that in our nnion he grows more frail 
and faulty than he would have allowed himself to become elsewhere, let him 
depart from na I 

WTe are brought together by chance ; it could not bo otberwise ; but let not 
chance keep us together like fishes caught in a net, who must all perish together. 
No, no! the hour » come to separate the wheat from tho chaflT. The hour is 
come, when our union must cease to aflbrd food for the wicked. It is enough I 
It is enough ! The goodness of God has given to each of os a time of grace and 
long soflering. For those who have abused that time, it is now at an end, it most 
be at an end 1 Whoever does not serve the holy purpose of our union, whoever 
disturbs it by his presence, let him depart from os ! 

My brethren ! The ties of chance must this day be broken I No other tie can 
henceforth be suflbred to exist among us than that of love and righteousness. Let 
ns part rather than perish ! We must either part and follow every one his own 
appointed way, or else we must stand together this day, before God and men, 
with one heart and one soul ! resolved to follow our common calling. Such is our 
duty this day! 

My friends, my brethren ! let ns be fiiithfbl to tliat calling ; let us cheerfully 
run our race together! I am tho wi'akest among you, but I am ready to bring 
any sacrifice that may be required of me for the attainment of our holy purpose. 

My friends and brethren ! be you also ready to bring those sacrifices which will 
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be required of you ! They will not be small. It is no small matter to put one^a 
hand to the work of educating mankind ; to stand forward among mcn^ and to 
say : “ Como to us and see the great thing which we propoao to do for improving 
the education of the human race, for benefiting the world, and securing tho 
wcl&re of our speoica.^’ 

My friends and brethren ! This is the view which has been taken of the object 
of our union, and wo ourselves have represented it nearly in the same light. 
Feeling the corrupt state into which education has fallen, and suffering under its 
mistikes, the world has awarded conBdcnce to the language of my enthusiasm, 
and has crow’ned us with laurel, w hen we had hardly begun to scaixh after the 
means by which a beautiful dream might be realised. 1 was myself under a gn'at 
mistake. I thought the way to my end much shorter than it actually is; while 
tho incense with which we were perfumed, os well as Uie unexpected succcm of 
some unripe experiments, cooBrmed us in that mistake, and had a prejudicial in- 
fluence on our union and our institution. The seeds of corruption began to 
unfold themselves among os. Wc contradicted one another with our unripo 
opinions in dogmatical arrogance, and ills began to spring up in our house, which, 
when tho fashion of praising os had grown old, afforded the world an opportunity 
of abusing us, likewise as a matter of fashion. Our time of trial is come, but it is 
better for us than the hour of vain praise. Let us not deceive oursidves. The 
Toicc of censure is.bocooiing severe against os, and times of trouble are at liand. 
My poor house I thy lovers are become thy accusers, and know thou that the ac- 
cusations of lovers are severe, and that their blame will become a testimony 
against thee in the mouth of thy enemies. My poor house! thou art grown up 
as a beautiful flower of the held; the gardeners envy thy beauty, because it 
shakes the faith of tho world in their hot-houses, and verily they will tako 
vengeance upon thee ! 

]^Iy friends, my brethren ! despise not this time of tribulation ! Our gold will 
be pnrifled, and the heat of the refloer's Are will bring the dross to the surface I 
The world will for awhile see nothing but dross, and w'ill lose for a lime all faith 
in the gold, which is underneath the drossy bubbles. 

My friends, my brethren ! let not this offend you, but rejoice rather that your 
dross shall be separated flrom the gold of our holy cause. If the dross be permit- 
ted to swim on the surface, and all that is good aud valuable among us bo hidden 
from the eyes of the world, which con not see beyond the surface, rejoice ye! 
The hour of purifying will pass over; the vain dross of our labors will be thrown 
away, and be lost like chaff in the 6re, but that which is purified will remain. 
Think on this, pass it not over lightly! Ask yourselves: ** What then will re- 
main 1 much, very much, of what wc consider as gold, is now boiling up with tlie 
dross. But be ye not offended. The gold of our cause is not to be found in oor 
outward labors, in our outward bucocsb ; it is within you ; there you must seek it, 
there you sh.ill And, there you must value it. Our cause can have no value to 
us, except that which we possess in ourselves ; and tliat value is great, it can not be 
little ; nor must w*e allow ourK*1ves to lose it in the unstable estimation formed of 
our external undertaking, liko a diamond in a heap of sand. No ! the iiitrinsio 
value of our cause is great It requires an uncommon elevation of heart, single- 
ness of sight, absolute submission to the guidance of Providence, indcfatigablo 
exertion, undaunted courage, constant self-denial, the humility of love, and the 
strength of heroes. 
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My friends, my brethren ! let us not deceive ourselves, onr film is one which 
heroi's only can hope to reach. Whence shall we get that heroio strength of 
which we stand in need f 

My brethren ! remember that the strength of the I^ord is made perfect in 
W'eakness. The Saviour come into the world, lying in a manger, a helpless in> 
fant ; and the glory of the only begotten of the Father was declared anto poor 
shepherds that kept watch over their docks. 

May the holy reminiscences of tliis day inspire us with a high and holy courage 
for our work. My brethren ! if wo are able to celebrate this festival in the spirit 
of our noble-hearted ancestors, in the spirit of genuine Christians, then are we 
capable likewiae of acoompUshing our work. The Lord Jesus has said : ** If yo 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed, yo shall say unto this mountain : ^ Kemovo 
hence to yonder place 1’ and it shall remove.” My friends, if ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, though obstacles should lie in your way like mountains, 
whose feet are rooted in the depth of the earth, and whose tope reach unto 
heaven, ye shall say to them : “ Remove hence to yonder place !” and they shall 
remove. My friends 1 if we celebrate this holy festival in true faith, wo shall in 
the same faith aocompllsh our task. Cast back your looks upon the times of old, 
and see how this festival was celebrated by true faith. Ilia heart dlled with the 
Holy Spirit, and bis hand with gifts of human kindness, the Christian stood at 
this hour in the midst of his brethren. The solemn hour of heavenly joy was an 
hour of sanctification to our species. The earth was at this hour a heavenly earth. 
The dwelling-place of mortal man was filled with the breath of immortality. 

If we celebrate this hour in the spirit of ancient Christendom, in the spirit of 
better days that are gone by, our hearts will be filled with the Holy Spirit, as well 
as our liamls with earthly gifts. Thus shall every one of us stand in the midst 
of his brethren, in the eheerful circle of our children. With the hand of kind- 
ness will we set'k their hands, and their eye shall find in ours the beam of love. 
Then will the joys this day be to us heavenly joys, then shall wo be sanctified 
in the rejoicing of Ibis hour. Then, my friends, iny brethren, will our house be 
A heavenly bouse, and the dwelling-place of our weakness be filled with the breath 
of immortality. 

My friends, my brethren 1 the fellowship of our joy will then be a fellowship 
of love, and our house will no longer be built on sand. Selfishness and sensual 
appetite will then no longer rule over our pleasures, nor embitter onr sufferings. 
Our union w'ill no longer be disturbed, fur heartless indifierence will be bani»hed 
from among os, and whoever sins against love, will stand confounded before the 
imago of offended and weeping love. Then shall <>or union rest, not upon a 
human but upon a divine basis, and tlien it will and must become a source of 
blessing to all its members. The pangs of tlio suffering, the sorrows of the 
affiicted, and the burden of the oppressed, w*i|] then disappear. I may then adopt 
with truth the language of internal tranquillity, and say : “ I cost my burden upon 
thee. Oh Lord; thou wilt sustain me.'* My friends, my bix'thren ! our cause is 
secured, if the fellowship of love dwell among us. Oh heavenly Father, grant 
Tlmn us the grace of fellowship in Thy Spirit! 

All human fellowship disturbs the high fellowship of lovo, which is only to bo 
fbond in a divine fellowship, and of this none can partake but those who have the 
mind of Christ Jesus, and follow after him in the strength of his Spirit 

My friends, my brethren ! let this holy night be consecrated by earnest prayer 
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to God for the miod of Christ JesoB^ and for the strength of his SfHrit, that oor 
house may be established, and the work of our calUog accompUshed in the ftUow« 
alup of love. 

And yoO) my beloved children, who celebrate this Christmas in tho simplici^ 
of your hearts, what shall I say to you t We wish to be partakers of your sim- 
plicity, of your childdike joy. We know, that except we be converted and be- 
come as little childrra, except we be elevated to the rimplicity of a child-like 
mind, we shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven, we shall not attain the fel- 
lowship of love, by which alone oor hoose can be establiabed on a sore foundation. 
Beloved children ! it b for yoor sakes that we are united in one ikniily ; our bouse 
b your house, and for your sakes only b it our bouse. live in oor iamily in the 
■mplioity of love, and trust in oar fiiithfiilxiasB and our paternal adecUon toward 
you. Be ye children, be yo innocent children in the full sense of the word. Let 
thb festival establish you in the holy strength of a child-like mind. Behold 
Christ Josus, the Saviour of the world; behold him with the graces of holy 
childhood at tlic bosom of hb mother; behold him in tbs manger with the sweet 
look of holy innocence. Remember him, how he grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit, filled with wisdom, and how the grace of God was upon him ; bow he was 
subject unto hb parents ; how in fear and love toward them he increaaed in vris- 
dom and stature, and in favor with God and man ; how, being yet a child, he sat 
In the temple in the midst of the wise men, and ostoobhed all that beard biro by 
hb understanding and answers ; how grace and love never departed from him all 
hb days ; how ho drew the souls of men toward him by the excellency of hb 
life ; how bo took unto him little children, and declared their sweetoesa and sim- 
plicity to be the source of life everlasting in and with God ; how his grace and 
love was made manifest in hb sufferings and death, as the power of God to the 
salvation of mankind ; how It forsook him not even in the last hour, that in the 
midst of its torments his lips instilled consolation into the soul of his mother. Oh, 
my children, may this solemn hour inspire you with that spirit of grace and love 
that was in Him, and may you be preserved in it all the days of your lives ! Wo 
too, my children, stand in need of your grace and love, to nourish and to 
strengthen these paternal feelings, which we pray God that bo may grant unto 
us, and without which w*e can not render you any service of love and righteousness 

Children, let the graces of childhood elevate our souls, and purify ns of all c<m- 
tamination of anger and wrath, and hastiness in your education. May your love 
animate our lit^arta and refresh our spirits, that we may not grow weary in the 
duties of our office. 

Children, I must conclude : I will again speak to you in a little while. For the 
present let it suffice. Children, young men, men, friends and brethren, let our 
ChrbtmiiB bo unto us a day of boUneas ! May God in heaven sanctify it unto us ! 
Glory be to God in the highest, and on earth peace, and meekncM of heart among 
the children of men ! Amen I 
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♦ ♦ • I BOW down my fiice, &I1 down, and ask myself, Am I worthy 
of the bencfactiixis of my Father f Am I worthy of that salration of my 
work, and of all the value which God h^ pven, during the past year, to 
me, and to iny house? O God ! dare I even ask it? Is man ever worthy of 
God’s bcuehts ? and dare I, for a moment, imagine myself worthy of the wonder- 
ful manner in which the paternal goodness of God has earned our existence, 
with all its weaknesses, through the dangers of the past year T Tho year was an 
important one for us. We saw what our work requires more clearly than ever 
before ; we saw its power, and felt our own weakness, more clearly than ever. 
The force of circumstances had nearly swallowed up our existence. The means 
we used, to extricate ourselves from perils beyond our strength, increased the 
evil. Let an everlasting veil fall over the human part of our labors. Let the 
first festive hours of this day be devoted to the gratitude which we owe to the 
Saviour of our work, the Father of our life, the everlasting source of all that is 
holy or good within our association. I will thank him. I will look within my- 
self, and acknowledge how little 1 was worthy of h» goodness *, how little I was 
worthy that he should thus rescue the labor of my life. O thou good God, how 
much did it re<juire, even to undertake that work! Father in Ilcavcn, what on 
expanse of duty did even the dream of my work lay before mel I myself dare 
scanK'Iy think of the accomplishment of all those duties. Fear and shame must 
seite hold upon me, when I refiect what ia officially required of me by tho relig- 
ious and human duties, and the extent, of my house. What have 1 done, in 
taking such extensive burdens on my shoulders 7 Near the grave, feeling more 
than ever the need of rest, too weak for ordinary duties, uneasy at almost every 
occurrence, nnforeseeing its almost every danger, inconsiderate in almost every 
conclusion, unskillful, helpless, and unpractical in almost every thing which I begin 
and ought to finish. 1 see myself placed in relations to yon, wliich demand the 
utmost calmness, the greatest foresight, the deepest dcliberatioD, and the utmost 
skill and practical dexterity, that any one human task ever required. 1 have had 
nothing to oppose to all these defects of mino, except my love, and my presenti- 
ment of the possibility of good results ; which have never left me. But this pre- 
sentiment, and this love, were not re-enforoed for my work, either by correspond- 
ing Inner powers nor corresponding outward means. Thus stood my enterprise 
for yearn. Yet it was not my enterprise : I did not seek what I found ; I did not 
know* the ocean in which I was to swim, when I threw myself into the stream 
which has borne me into h. What I do, is not my work ; I did not begin what I 
now see completed here ; nor am I completing what I began. I stand here, sur- 
rounded by benefits from my fate, which fate yet controls; by benefits from God, 
which he yet controls ; by friends, whom God himself has given to me, and 
whom he yet controls. My work exists, my friends, through yon, who are around 
me ; my work exists through you. I have ever tho least share in it. My pow- 
ers of iliiiring it, how small soever, are continually becoming tmallor. What has 
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oome to pas9, has covne to pass through you ; and what is to come to pass, mast 
happen through you. Gods pruvidonco will never leave me to lose you, and to 
be oblige d to seek out new supports for my work. I could thank you — but what 
words could render thanks for what you are to me, and to my work 1 Sorrow 
takes hold upon me. How little am I to you, in comparison with what you arc 
to me! I look within myself, and acknowledge how much I have been w.inling 
to my work ; how my weaknesses have almost hindered my work more than they 
have advanced it . . . 

. . . Deeply beloved children ; yon too should, in this festive hour, raise 
your hearts to your Father in heaven, and promise him to be his children ; with 
thanks and devotion, to be his cliitdren. Children, your good fortune is gre.it. 
At a time when the great majurit/ of children go on in neglect and ubaudon* 
ment, with only want for tlicir teacher, and their passions for their guides ; in 
days when so many, so innumerably many, better and more fortunate ehildrcn, 
suffering under a oombioation of harshness, violence, and bad gnidanee, diverted 
from the paths of nature, not educated, but trained only into a one-sided, empty 
show of knowledge, and an equally one-sided pretense and fashion of practical 
efficiency, and thus offered up to the w*orld ; in such a time, yon are not given 
over to abandonment and neglect : want is in no respi'ct your bad counmdor ; nor 
are the dubious impulses of passion used in your training. Amongst us, neither 
vanity nor fear, neither honor nor shame, neither reward nor punishment, ns they 
are elsewhere almost universally us<‘d, purposely and os |mrt of the method, arc 
used to show* you the path in which you ore to go. The divine nature, which is 
in yon, is counted holy In you. You arc, among us, what the divine nature 
within you and w’ithout you summon you to be. We oppose no vile force against 
your gifts or your tendencies • we constrain them not — we only develop them. 
W'e do not instil into you what is ours, what exists in us as corrupted by ounktves ; 
wc develop in you wliat remains unoorruptod within yourselves. Among us, you 
are not under the misfortune of seeing yiiur whole being, your whole humanity, 
subordinaU'd, and thus sacrificed to the training of some single power, some sin- 
gle view of your nature. It is far from us to make you such men as we are. It 
is far from us to make you such men as the majority of the men of the Uine are. 
TTnder our hands, you will become such men as your natures require; as the 
holy, the divine, w'itbin your natures, n^quire. Father in heaven, grant to us 
that the purpose of our labors may be visibly and undeniably in thee, and through 
thee. Men around us assert that we propose, as the ultimate end of our labors, 
not thine understanding, thy wisdom ; but thy humanity. No, no ! It is far from 
me to resign myself to the cunning and art of my race, confined to the limits 
W'ithin which those faculties do their work. It is far from nic to seek, as the end 
of my labor, a confined development of the lower endowments of men, and of 
their material Btmscs. O God, no! Wluit I seek is, to elevate human nature to 
its highest, its noblest; and this I seek to do by love Only in the holy power 
of love do I recognize the bsMS of the development of my mce to whatever of 
the divine and eternal lies within its nature. All the capacities fur intellect, and 
art, and knowledge, which are within my nature, I bold to be only means for the 
divine elevation of the heart to love. It is only in Uic elevation of man that I rec* 
ognizc the possibility of the development of the race itself to manhood. Ix>ve is 
the only, the eternal foundation of the training of our race to humanity. The 
error was greo^j the deception immeasurable, of believing that I sought the com- 
plete development of human nature by a one-sided cultivation of the intellect ; by 
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tho exclusive study of arithmetic and mnthematlca. No. I seek it through the 
universality of love. No, no. I aoek not training to mathcmatica, I aeok train* 
ing to humanity ; and this comes only through love. Let your lives, your whole 
lives, my children, show that the whole purpose of my instruction was only love, 
and elevation to humanity through love. They will show it The error of be- 
lieving that I sought any other end, of believing that my method was intended 
only to obtain for the poor better means of earning bread, will disappear. Deeply 
beloved children, you will cause it to disappear. This error bos arisen, not from 
mo, not from my labors, not from my instructions to you ; but only from hasty 
glances at my books, Uie special means of developing angle faculties. 

Tour existence is a contradiction of this opinion, which gladdens my heart 
Since your examination, I have seen you only for a moment yesterday, I have 
spoken with you but little; but my heart is full of afiection for you. IIow little 
were those miserable mechanical accomplishments, which we dealt with, filling 
your minds 1 Freedom, courage, clerating strife after the lofty, the noble ; these 
were upon your brows, in your eyes, in your glances, in your whole being. Tho 
bliss of love beamed from many eyes. Peace was upon your lips. Ton 
were far more yourselves, and for the sake of Grod, than you were created by ns. 
The talents which you possess appear in their own form, os you possess them, 
and not at all as wo have given them to you. It is true that, among us, the bonds 
of the folly, the self-seeking, and the misery of our day, arc loosed. With us, a 
man may be poor. With us, any one may be destitute of all those means toward 
artistic training which are attainable by wealth and by favor, and may yet claim 
all the elevation of mind and of heart for which human nature is created. 
Among us, the saying is not heard, that bo who is born to cat hay may cat hay. 
We know no class of men bom only to live like beasts. Wo believe that the 
lofty endowments of human nature are found in all ranks and conditions of men. 
We believe that as every man, who does righteously, is acceptable before God his 
creator, so that every man, to whom God himself has given lofty powers of mind 
and of heart, is entitled to assistance, before tho eyes of men, and in the midst of 
them, in the development of the powers which God lias given him. Therefore is 
it that wo simplify tho means of that development ; and therefore that we found 
upon tho holy power of love. Children, that this love may increase, and be as- 
sured within you, is all that we propose for our object Instruction, as such, and 
of itself, does not produce love, any more than it produces liatc. Therefore it is 
that it is not the essence of education. Lovo is its essence. 

27 
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UfON closer investigation of afl these practice means of elevating the poor, 
we shall not be able to conceal from onrsclvee the fact that they all alike lack the 
firm certainty arising from the inmost pore spirit of all troe and profoundly thor- 
ough human education, namely, the divinely-given instinct of lather and mother; 
the divinely-given impulse of childlike instincts ; the everlasting purity of broth- 
erly and sisterly afifection, which never passes beyond the narrow circle of the 
domestic relitions. They all lack the certainty and oonUnuity which comes from 
the connection of material stimuli to faith and love with similarly powerful stimuli 
to intellectual and physical activity, which appeal to the whole of human nature 
in freedom and by conviction. They all lack the lofty, holy mfluence of home. 
Their eiternal scale of magnitude, on one hand, deprives them all of the genial 
iotimatcncss of domestic life, which can only exist within a narrow circle of little 
close relations; and, on the other hand, their organization always rather makes 
forcible impressions by public or at least by external force, than exerts tbe blessed 
infiucnce of domestic piety ; and who con conceal from himself how unlatberly 
and onmotherly are the hnman beings often sent forth by such institutions, owing 
to their circumstances, and especially to all sorts of influences and interests from 
directors, managers, stewards, &c. T Who can estimate tlio difficulties which 
must arise from this source, in sneb institutions, in the way of the inner, holy es- 
sence of true human education ? Such institutions, however, owing to the pres- 
ent condition of non-education, and of the corresponding moral, mental, and do- 
mestic debasement from overreflnement, arc at present an urgent necessity. May 
God grant that the heart of those of the present day may be interested in the 
object, aod take pity even according to the prevailing contracted views on the 
want and degradation of the poor, in all that concerns both soul and body — but 
that, at the same time, it will not be forgotU'n that good institutions for the relief 
of suflerers by fire and water are not good institutions for the education of tbe 
pcHjr. Provident regulations for the prevention of losses by fire and water may, 
ofior a fashion, be classed under tbe bead of institutions for educating the poor ; 
but institutions for relieving actual losses by them can not. 

Tbe only sure foundation upon which we must build, for institutions for popular 
education, national culture, and elevating the poor, is the parental heart; which, 
by means of the innocence, truth, power, and purity of its love, kindles in tbe 
children the bvlief in love; by means of which all tbe bodily and mental powers 
of the children are united to obedience in love, and to diligence in obedience. It 
is only in the holiness of homo that tbe equal development of all the human fac- 
ulties con be directed, managed, and assured ; and it is from this point that edu- 
cational efforts must be conducted, if education, u a national affiilr, is to have real 
reference to the wants of the people, and is to cause, by its influence, the coincid- 
ing of external baman knowledge, power, and motives with the internal, everlast- 
ing, divine essence of our nature. 
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If the ttying is true, It is easy to add to what is already discovered,*' it is in- 
finiUly more true that it is easy to add to the inward eternal goodness of human 
D^ure, whatever external goodness human skill oan communicate to our race; 
hut to reverse this process, to endeavor to develop that eternal inward goodness 
of human nature, out of our mere miserable human art, deprived of its divine 
foundation ; this is the cause of the deepest error of the wretched debasement of 
the present time. The homes of the people— I do not say of the mob, for the 
mob have no homes— the homes of the people are the centers where unites oil 
tliat is divine in those powers of human nature which admit of education. . . . 

The greatest evil of our ^me, and the greatest and almost insurmountable obstacle 
to the operation of any thorough means is this, that the futhcra and mothers of our 
times have almost universally lost the consciousness tluit they can do any thing — 
every Uiing — for the education of their children. Tliis great tailing away from 
their faith, of tathera and mothers, is the nniversal source of the superficial char- 
octer of our means education. 

In order to improve the education of tho people as a national interest, and uni- 
versally, it is, above all, neoessary that parents should be awakened again to con- 
sciousness tluit they can do something — much— every thing — for the education of 
their children. Fathers and mothers must, above all, learn to feel vividly how 
great an advantage — as intrusted by God and their own conscience with the duty 
of educating their own children — they enjoy, over any others to bo employed as 
assistants therein. And, for like reasons, it is tndtspensablo that there should be 
a general public n>c<^ition of the foot that a child who has lost father and mother 
is still a poor, unfortunate orphan, even though his guardian can employ tho first 
among all the masters of educatioD in the world to teach him. . . . 

. . . Truth is every where and nowhere ; and only he lives in tho truth 
who secs it every where, as a phenomenon bound np with a thousand others, and 
nowhere, as an exacting, isolated idol before him. But tho visionary weakness of 
man easily leads him to carve a graven image out of every great idea which ho 
takes to his boaom, and to reoognixe and admit all truth, all tho rights of men, 
only with a one-sided reference to this idol, and to whatever may serve its selfish 
requirements. Even great men, and deep thinkers, are not secure from the dan- 
ger of seeing isolated opinions become almost a sort of monomania; not indeed 
as absolutely as those, tho terror of mankind, which are heard from hopeless bed- 
lamiUt ; yet it is undeniable that favorite conceptions pushed too far, and views 
which become daily familiar, are liable, even in deep thinkers, to acquire such a 
sort of hardness that it easily becomes impossible to treat them as the}’ are, moral 
and intellectual, without prejudice, and freely, but the thinker becomes a servant 
to his idea. The world is full of men thus prejudiced for some particular views. 
Are there not hundreds in every profession — military, civil, judicial, or any other, 
distinguished each in his department — who are holden by their opinions relative 
to their favorite pursuit, in a manner at least very similar to those possessed by a 
monomania? T must proceed still further. I must ask myself whether there are 
not, amongst us, many tract's of this hardening into views of some great idea? I 
must ask, distinctly, have not incompatible ideas become equally fixed, in this way, 
in our heads ? This I believe so truly to be the case, that I am completely con- 
vinced that wo c.-m in no way arrive at a universal internal union of the hour, and 
at an actual harmony of views relative to what we call our method, except hy ef- 
forts to put upon sn equality within us all views relative to that method— whether 
mathematical, tlicolc^cal-philosophical, Datural-philosophical, humanist, philan- 
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throp'tt, or whatever — and by not permitting oarsvlvca to be governed by any 
idea which in in progress of bi'coming fixed, as I have described. If we can lift 
ourselves to this point, the stand to which our efforts have oome, by mesna of the 
determination of some of us to conform ourselves in certain views, would, by 
means of the increased power of each of os within his department, become really 
valuable for the whole of our enterprise ; and 1 am certain that, in that case, none 
of us would intrude himself beyond the circle in which he can work most profit- 
ably for tlic promotion of our designs. In that case, I m)’tclf should not be en- 
tirely without thst circle. On the contrary, I am sure that the sentonco of death, 
of moral and intellectual failure, would no longer be passed upon me with so much 
zeal and pleasure m has been the case for years immediately around me. Mauy 
would then be convinced that 1 am alive. The misunderstandings which are and 
must be every moment crowding about me, as things are, are innumerable. But 
if they are fur ever and ever to be taken as true against me, because they last 
long and are accompanied with the influence of men very active hereabouts, what 
must 1 think of such a fate 7 What I do think is this : that courts which con- 
demn the accused on such evidence will be abhorred by the whole unprejudic<.d 
world. And for the future I have no fears on this account. I am nut ungrateful, 
and never shall be known as such. . . . Friends, brothers ! coldnesses have 

crept in among us, which arc the result of the whole extent of the history of our 
a^aooiation and of that outwardly chaotic condition, which haa overpowered the 
goodness and U(»bility w’hich lay and still lies at the bottom of our association, and 
have brought it to pass that, here and there among us, one looks at another through 
spv^ctaclcs whose glosses are no longer clear, and can be clear no more. Broth- 
ers ! the evils of our house are not of to-day, nor of yesterday. Tliey can»e from 
afar. From the beginning of our union, we have admitted among us habits and 
ways of living which must necessarily, by their very nature, produce disagree- 
ments; and it is absolutely necessary tlmt, in order to judge of these, we should 
look carofully back to the diiys of the beginning of our a»ocistion. It was in 
truth then that the origin of the eviU, under which wc have lain so long, sprouted 
and took root. What is passed is no long^T here; but, even though wc forgi>t it, 
its influence is no less upon the present. Friends, brothers! the hours wheu wc 
united ourselves in the beginning, were hours of perfect dreaming; and of grt'Bt 
error iu that dreaming. In those days the world set>med to seek what we sought, 
and to love what we loved. The delusion of the lime fell in with our efforts ; the 
inUresU of the public authorities seemed at that time to have become the same 
with our nw'n ; even the selHshness of thousands, now in oppewUun to us, seemed 
then to coincide with our views. M’hnt wc did was thought excellent before it 
was understood ; even U-fore we ourselves understood It. Honors and praises 
CJirritd us almost beyond oursi lves. The pecuniary prosperity of our undertaking 
si'emed to us Ut bo secured, almost without effort and without care. But the vis- 
ion of this paradise in the air soon passed by. The thorns ind thistles of tbs 
w’orld soon began to grow up around us, as they do round the lives and doings of 
all men. But the dreams of those days profited us nothing. They weakened our 
powers, when they so variously and so urgently needed strengthening. Truly, 
the climate of those days was too pleasant for us. Wc prepared ourselves for liv- 
ing in the w*arm South, when the hard, cold days of the North w*ere awaiting os. 
Why should we conceal from ourselves the truth? The vigor and purity of our 
ardor for our object grew weak in those days, and became, in sonic cases, only a 
pretense while good fortune lasted, nut knowing the power of that zeal which in 
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misfiirtmic still burns, and is not extinguished even in days of the greatest trouble. 
I mystlf see in those days the origin of the evils which oppress us now; and con- 
sider incorrect all opinions respecting our inter condition, which do not have refer- 
ence to these earlier sources of them. It is always neccssar)’, in judging of any 
particular situation or occurrence among us, to have reference to the character of 
the bond which united us to each other; whose peculiar quality was this, that no 
one of us was, by virtue of that bond, any other than w’hat the peculiarities of his 
own personal, individual nature made him. Consider the importance of thia 
point; that among us nature did ever}’ thing, art nothing. In refironcc to the 
persons of the adult members of our bouse, we lived without government, and 
without obedience. No more free development of our individuality can be imag- 
ined ; nor any condition more dangerous and oppressive to my homo and my 
place. Friends! in your judgments upon my condition and my conduct, consider 
this, and reflect, further, upon the great concourse of persons who bi came mem- 
bers of the establishment, without knowing what we sought, without desiring what 
wc had, without the abilities which wc needed ; and who thus were, in reference 
to myself, presuming, and unrestrained in their oonduct, just in proportion as I 
was under constnuot with reference to them. Friends ! consider the establish- 
ment in the extent of all its relations : all the necessities into which I fell, all the 
burdens which came upon me ; and compare them w’itb my destitution of all 
those means and powers which were required to meet, even in a distant degree, 
the external and internal requirements of our Association. Friends! oor inno- 
cence at the beginning of our association was praiseworthy, and the aims of that 
innocence were praiseworthy. But did innocence ever overcome the power of 
the many T And ia it not a mere natural necessity that it should yield to that 
power? Or did it ever perfect an enterprise which ventured to throw itself, with 
all its outward weaknesses, into the power of the world and the current of it, 
without a strong steersman, as our enterprise did T Truly, we, in the dreams of 
our first innocence, sought for such a life os ancient piety dreamed of in a cloister ; 
and at the same time we lived in the utmost imaginable freedom. The youngest 
of our inmates soon almost universally practiced a freedom of speech which the 
world permits to no novices ; and of the elder ones, none thought of any privi- 
leges of a father-prior. And I represented the abbot of the monastery ; when, 
in some respects, I was much more fit fur the donkey of the monastery, or at least 
the sheep, than the abbot. Friends ! I speak plainly on this point All this 
is well understood ; and docs not at all derogate from the real good which has 
been planted, has taken root, and still exists among us, and which is so perfectly 
well known by its results on so many of our pupils, and by the oonduct and the 
success of so many adult men who have been trained among us. But it is now 
time, and also a duty, to turn our attention, with truth, freedom, and earnestness, 
to a subject important in itself, and which on various accounts has attracted the 
attention of the world. We must endure the responsibilities of our places ; and 
it would be well if a deeper consciousness of this obligation prevailed among us. 
From this responmbility we can not escape. All that it noble and pure— even 
that which is noblest and purest in the world — if it increases and grows great 
rapidly, most then d(*crease and deteriorate; and we grew much too fast, in our 
efforts after our good object, to know and practice suflneiently the rules which 
would have maintained and strengthened the growth of what was gootl amongst 
us. The greater number of those who called themselves ours, came to us rather 
by chance than by election or our choice ; and however the temporary appeor- 
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anoc of many things amongst us might Kite been understood by n practiocd eye 
to indicnte only their ephemeral nature^ must of them thought my imprudence and 
weakness perennial. This could of course not do otherwise than to originate al- 
most incurable evils amongst ns. Even the best enterpriso, if it increases too 
mpidly, becomes degraded by the evil qualities of the mass which accreU'S to it ; 
then seizes, with the vigorous radical power of evil, opon the usually weak roots 
of what is giK>d ; and then becomes, even while intermingled with the overpowered 
goodness yet remaining, a reerniting-station for evil, which gathers in every inean- 
tious passcr-by ^ and experience shows that men once enlisU-d on the side of evil 
soon bt^-ome sworn conspirators for it, and, although feeble in the ordinary opera* 
tions of life, show great power and much bad cunning in promoting their evil 
objects, whether idleness, disorder, impudence, or whatever they may be — or at 
least in obstructing the dominion of their opposites. When things come to this 
pass, whether in a small or large association of men, the necessity of some govern* 
ing authority, eompeUmt to control such a state of affairs, becomes fully recog- 
nized ; and, at however late a period, aid from such anthority is sought fur. But 
the very cause that makers such cootreJ sought fur, disenables those who apply to 
such authority from judging of it. Judgments formed in such cases are, there* 
fore, commonly wrong ; and the necessitous state into which such applicants have 
fallen, is almost alw’ays a bad counselor. This was the case with us. We sought 
and sought, but did not find. And at no time wos there more error relative to 
myself. Every one thought me unfit to govern ; but 1 was still permitted to re- 
main, as if I were fit, and the relations of all remained such as if 1 were so. 
This condition of nffiiirs could lead to no relief. I should surely have sueemnbed 
under it, had not the protecting providence of God so graciouslr w*atched over 
me, that often the apparently unavoidable results of my faults passed by, as if they 
had not happened. This is so true, that I myself do not know, and can not ex- 
plain it to myself, how I have been able to pass through the turbulent and track- 
less chaos into which I have been cast, without entire rum ; and to attain to that 
point of pow'er and efficiency upon which 1 see and feel myself to be itandiog. 
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This work was written in 1601, and is in the form of letters to Pesta- 
lozzi's friend Gesner, of Zurich, son of the author of “ The Death of 
Abel ; ” and was, indeed, drawn up at his request. Its purpose is to 
present in a condensed form the history of the development of Pestalozzi’s 
views on the principles and practice of instruction, up to the period of the 
composition of the work. 

The name is not appropriate to the actual contents of the book ; for 
instead of containing such details of rudimentary instructions as mothers 
might give, it is mainly a carefol and condensed compend of an extended 
course, adapted to the minds of teachers of some experience. The title 
was given with reference to the previous work, “ Leonard and Gertrude^" 
in which Gertrude is represented as a pattern teacher for young children ; 
and it signiSes merely that the present work sets forth at greater length 
the principles and practice of the former one. It has an allusive pro- 
priety only. 

The work commences with reference to Pestalozzi’s early confusion of 
ideas respecting education, and states briefly his early labors fur improv- 
ing the condition of the poor. But he says his early hopes, as ex- 
pressed in Iselin’s ” (1782,) were no less comprehensive than 

his later ones. His progress had been in working out the details of the 
application of his principles to practical instruction. In the course of the 
unsuccessful experiment at Neuho( he proceeds, he had acquired an 
acquaintance with the real needs of the Swiss people, altogether deeper 
than that of his cotemporaries. In the despondent years then following, 
he endeavored to do something toward supplying those needs, by com- 
posing and publishing his “ Inguiriet into the Oourte of Nature in the 
Development of ilanlind" But Pcstalozzi was not made for a master of 
theories, whether in social or mental philosophy, or elsewhere. His work 
neither satisfied him nor commanded the attention of the public. 

Pestalozzi then traces his career as a practical educator, beginning with 
his sudden resolution to become a schoolmaster, and his bold assumption, 
single-handed and without money, books, apparatus, or any thing except 
a ruinous old building, of the charge of the school of homclc-ss poor 
children at Stanz, and pausing to give brief accounts, partly autobiograph- 
ical, of his three assistants, Kriisi, Buss, and Toblor.* 

Besides the exposition of his practical views, of which the following 
psgv s present on abstract in h s own words, the work contains a consider- 

* These euiobiofraphiee will be found in (be ** American Journal Educationy*Vo\. V.| 
p. 155. 
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able portion of polemic matter, directe<l against cotemporary evils and 
errors in received modes of education. A principal origin of the superfi- 
cial and unsubstantial character of these modes he finds to have been the 
introduction of printing, which, according to him, has caused an excessive 
devotion to mere language, without regard to thought, and has resulted 
in making book-men, instead of thinkers. 

The latter portion of the work contains a somewhat obscure and un- 
satisfactory statement of the position of religious education in his system, 
and of the mode of giving it ; which, however, is by no means to be taken 
as an adequate presentation of Pestalozzi's views on this point 
The positive part of the book may be considered as an extended an- 
swer to the question, “ What is to be done to give the child all the theo- 
retical and practical knowledge which he will need in order to perform 
properly the duties of his life, and thus to attain to inward contentment?" 

This answer professes to discuss both the theory and the practice re- 
ferred to in the question ; but the former is predominant, although there 
is an honest effort to give the latter its proper place. 

The following pages will sufficiently present the chief features of the 
most important portion of the work, that which sets forth the system of 
instruction within the three primary divisions of Number, Form, and 
Speech. For a more full account and analysis of this book, sec “Ameri- 
can Journal of Eiueatwnf Vol. IV., Number 10, (SepL 1867,) p. 72, e( 
lej. 
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Popi*LAR education onco lay before mo like an immense marsh, in the mlro of 
which I wrt<k‘d about, until I had discovcroiJ tlie sources from which its waters 
spring, as well as the causes by which their free course is obstructe<i, and 
made mysrdf acquainted with tiiose points from which a hope of draining its 
pools might be conceived. 

You sliall now follow mo yourself for a while through these labyrintliine wind- 
ings, from wiiich I extricated myself by accident rather than by my own art 
or reflection. 

Ever since my youthful days, the course of my feelings, rolled on like a 
mighty stream, was directed to this one point; namely, to stop the sources of 
that misery in which X saw the people around mo immersed. 

It Is now more than thirty years since I first put my hand to this same work, 
which I am still pursuing. Iselin’s Ephemerides'^ hevj witness that my present 
dreams and wishes are not more comprehensive than those w'hich I w'as even 
then seeking to realize. 

I lived for years together in a circle of more than fifty pauper children ; in 
poverty did I sliaro my bread with them, and lived myself like a pauper, to try 
If I could teach paupers to live as men. * 

The plan which I had formed for their education embraced agriculture, manu- 
facture, and coromeroo. But, young as I w'as, I knew not W’hat attention, and 
what powers, the rcalizjition of my dreams would require. I allowed myself 
to be guided by a di.'cp and decided feeling of what seemed to me essential to 
the execution of my project ; and it is true that, with all the experience of after 
life, I have found but liUlo reason to modify the views I then entertained. 
Nevertheless my confidence in their truth, founded upon the apparent inCUlibil- 
ity of my feeling, became my ruin. For it is equally true, on the other hand, 
that in no one of the three departments above-mentioned did I possess any prac- 
tical ability for the management of details, nor was my mind of a cast to keep 
up a persevering attent on to little things; and, in an insulated position, with 
limited means, I was unable to procure such assistance as might have made up 
for my own deficiencies. In a short time I was surrounded with embarross- 
monts, and saw the great object of my wishes defeated. 

In the siniggle, however, in which this attempt involved me, 1 had learned a 
vast deal of truth ; and I was never more fully convinced of the importance 
of my views and plans than at the moment when they seemed to be for ever set 
at rest by a total failure. My heart too was still aiming at the some object; 
and, being now myself plunged into wrotchodness, t had a better opportunity, 
than any man in prosperity ever can have, of making myself intimately ac- 
quainted witl» the wretchedness of the people, and with its sources. I suficred 
even os the people suffered ; and they appeared to me such os they were, and 
as they would not have shewn themselves to any one else. For a length of 
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years I sat amongst them like the owl among the birds. I was cast away by 
men, and their sneers followed after me. “W'retdi that thou art I” they ex- 
claimed; “thou art less able than tho meanest laborer to help thyself) and yet 
thou fanciest tliyself able to help the people I" Yet amidst the scorn which I 
read on all lips, tho mighty stream of my feeling was still directed to the same 
point; to stop tho sources of the misery in which I saw the people around mo 
sinking; and in one respect, at least, my power was daily increased. My mis- 
fortune was a school, in which Providence had placed me to learn truth for my 
great object; and I loomed of it more and more. That which deceived no 
other, has ever deceived me; but what deceived every one else, now deceived 
roe no longer. 

I knew the people in a manner in which no one around me knew tliem. 
Tlie glitter of prosperity arising from tho newly-introducod manufactures, the 
freshened aspect of their houses, the abundance of their harvests, all this could 
not deceive me; nor even tiie Socratic discoursing of some of their teachers, 
nor tho reading associations among bailiffs’ sons and hair-dressers. 1 saw their 
misery, but I lost mym*lf in the vast prospect of its scattered and insulated 
sources ; and while my knowledge of their real condition became every* day 
more extensive, my practical capability of remedying the evils under w'hich 
they labored, increased in a for loss proportion. Even Leonard aaui Oerirudey^* 
the work which sympathy with their sufferings extorted from me, was, after all, 
but tho production of my internal inability to offer them any real help. I 
stood among my contemporaries like a monument which bespeaks life, but is in 
Itself dead. Many cast a glance upon it ; but they could appreciate roc and 
my plans no better than I myself was able to form a correct Tstlmato of tho 
various powers, and 41^0 details of knowledge, necessary to carry them into 
effect 

T grew careless; and, being swallowed up in a vortex of anxiety for outward 
action, I neglected to work out to a sufficient depth, within my own mind, tho 
foundations of what I Intended to bring about 

Had I done tins, to what internal elevation might I have risen for the accom- 
plishment of my purposes! and how rapidly should 1 then have reached my 
cum! I attained it not, because 1 w^as unwortliy of it; because I sought it 
merely in the outward; because I allowed my love of truth and of justice to 
become a passion which tossed me about, like a tom-up reed, on the waves of 
life, nor would permit mo to take root again in firm ground, and to imbibe 
that nourishment and strength of which I stood bo much in need for tho fur- 
tlierance of my object. It was far too vain a hope, that some one else would 
rescue that loose reed from tho waves, and secure it in the ground in which I 
mj*self neglected to plant it 

Oh, my dear friend! Who is tho man tliat has but one feeling in common 
with my soul, and knows not how low I must now have sunk? And thou, 
my beloved Gesnor, before thou readest on, wilt consecrate a tear to my 
course 

Deep dissatisfaction was gnawing my heart; eternal truth and eternal recti- 
tude were converted by niy passion into airy castles. With a hardened mind 1 
clung stubbornly to words and sounds which had lost within me the basis of 
truth. Tlius I degraded myself evciy day more with the worship of eomnion- 
plaees, and the trumpeting of those quackeries, wherewith these mixlern times 
pix'tcnd to better the condition of mankind. 
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I was not, however, insensible to this internal abasement, nor did I liiil to 
struggle agjunst it For three years I toiled, more than I can exprewk over my 
“/myuiriM into Uii Course of Nature in Oie Devetoj/menI of Mankx^ui^'' chiefly 
witli a view to get settled in my own mind as to the progress of my fnvorito 
ideas, and to bring my innate feelings into harmony with my notions of civil 
right and moral oblig:ition. But this work, likewise, is no moro than a testi- 
mony of my internal incapacity; a mere play of ray reflective fiiculties. Tho 
subject is not comprehensively viewed, nor is there a due exorcise of power to 
combat mysoli^ or a sufficient tendency to Uiat practical ability which was 
requisite for my purposes. It only served to increase that dcflcioncy within 
myself^ arising from a disproportion between my power and my knowledge, 
which it was indispensable that 1 sbonld fill up, though I grow every day moro 
unable to do so. 

Nor did I reap moro than I sowed. My book produced upon those around 
me Uie same effect as did every' thing else I did; hardly any one understood 
me; and in my immediate neighborhood there wen not two men to be found, 
who did not hint that they oonMidored the whole book as a heap of nomsouse. 
And even lately, a umn of importance, who has much kindness for mo, said 
with Swiss familiarity: “Don't you now feel yourself, Mr. Peatalojai, that when 
you wToto tlmt book you did not know what you wanted to be at?" Thus, 
however, to be misunderstood aud wronged w'os my lot: but instead of profiting 
by it, as I ought to have done, I warred against my misfortune with internal 
scorn and a general contempt of mankind ; and by thus injuring Uio foundation, 
which my cause ought to have hod witlnn myself^ I did it infinitely more harm 
than all those could do, by whom I was misunderstood and despised. Yet I 
bad not lost sight of my aim ; but my adherence to it was no more than tho 
ol)Stinncy of a perverted imagination and a murmuring heart ; it w'as on a pro- 
faned soil that I sought to cherish tho sacred plant of human happiness. 

I, w'ho had just then, in my “ Inquiries,^* declared the clainis of civil right as 
mere claims of our animal nature, and therefore essential intpedimentB to moral 
purity, the only thing that is of real value to human nature, now descended 
so low, that amidst tho violent couvulsions of tho revolutiou I e^cpected the 
mere sound of social systoou, and of political theories, to produce a good effect 
upon the men of my ago, who, with few exceptions, lived upon more puff and 
swell, seeking power, and hankering after well-set tables. 

My head w’os gray ; yet I was still a child. With a heart in wdiich all the 
foundations of life were shaken, I still pursued, in those stormy times, my fiv- 
vorite object; but my w'ay was one of prejudice, of passion, and of error. To 
bring to light tho inveterate causes of social evils, to spread iinpussioncd views 
of the social constitution and the unalterable basU of man's riglits. nay, to turn 
to account the spirit of violence which had risen up amongst us. for the euro of 
some of tho ills under which tho people suffered ; such were the means by 
which I hoped and sought to effect my purpose. But the purcT doctrines of 
my former days had been but sound and word to the men among whom I lived; 
how m»ich less, then, was it to bo expected, that t!>ey shouhl apprehend my 
meaning in the view which I now toi*k. Even this inferior sort of truth they 
contaminated by their filth: they remained tho same as ever; and they acted 
toward mo in a manner which I ought to have antiei|mtcd, hut which I did not 
anticipate, because the dream of my wishes kept me suspended in mid-air, and 
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my soul was a stranger to that selfishness by which I might have recognized 
them in their true colors. I was deceived not only in every fox, but also in 
every fool; and to everj' one that came before me, and spoke well, I gave full 
credit for the sincerity of his intentions. With all this I knew more than any 
one else about the people, and about the sources of their savage and degraded 
condition ; but I wislicd nothing further than that those sources might bo 
stopped, and the evils which sprang from them arrested ; and the new men, 
(neri )imn.iniut) of Helvetia, whose wishes went further, and who had no kuowb 
edge of the condition of the people, found, of course, that I was not made for 
them. These men, in their new' position, like shipw*recked women, took every 
straw for a mast, on which the republic might be driven to a safe shore ; but 
me, me alone, they took for a straw not fit fur a fiy to cling to. 

They knew it not, tliey intended it not; but they did mo good, more good 
thau any men have ever done me. They n.'slorod mo to myself; for, in the 
amazement cau.sed by the sudden cliango of their sliip’s repair into a shipwreck, 
I had not another word left, but that which I pronounced in the first days of 
confusion: **Iwill turn schoolmaster.” For this I found confidence. I did 
turn schoolmaster. Ever since I have been engaged in a mighty struggle, and 
compelled, as it were, in spite of myself^ to fill up those internal deficiencies by 
which my purposes were formerly defeated. 

To lay before you, my finend, tlie whole of my existence, and my oi)cration8, 
since that period, is my present task. Through Logrand I had made some in' 
tcrest with the first Directoire fur tlie subject of popular education, and 1 was 
preparing to open an extensive establishment for that purpose in Aigovie, when 
Slanz was burnt down, and Legrand requested mo to make the scone of mis* 
cry the first scene of my operations. I went; 1 would have gone into the re> 
moteet clofts of the mountains, to come nearer to my aim ; and now 1 really did 
come nearer. . . . But imagine my position. . . . Alone, destitute of all 
means of instruction, and of all other assistance, I united in my person the 
offices of superintendent, poymoster, steward, and sometimes chambermaid, in 
a half-ruined house. I was surrounded with ignorance, disease, and w’ith every 
kind of novelty. Tie number of children rose, by degrees, to eighty : all of 
different ages ; some full of pretensions ; others inured to open beggary ; and 
all, with a few solitary exceptions, entirely ignorant. W'hat a task I to educate, 
to develop these children, whot a task I , 

I ventured upon it. I stood in the midst of tlicso children, pronouncing va- 
rious sounds, and a.sking them to imitate them; whoever saw it, was struck 
with the effect. Tt is true it was a meteor which vanishes in the air as soon os 
it .op[>ear8. No one understood its nature. I did not understand it myself. It 
was the result of a simple idea, or rather of a (act of human nature, which was 
revealed to my feelings, but of which I was fiir fix>m having a clear consciousness. 
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1. The Eleuextart Meaks or Instruction Depend upon Number, Form, 

AND SpKECIL 

Ideas of the elementa of instruction wore for a long time working in 
mind, vividly though indistinctly, until at last, like a " Ikta ex rrme^ino," the 
conception that the means of (he fluridalicm of all our iniuUional knowledge fno- 
ceed from numheTy /orm, and speech, scetned suddenly to g^ve me new light on 
the point which I was investigating. 

Alter long consideration of the subject— or rather, uncertain dreams about 
it — I at last set myself to conceive how an educated roan proceeds, and must 
procee<h ^vheD endeavoring to abstract, and gradually make clear, any subject 
now floating confusedly and dimly before his eyes. 

In such a case, he will — and must— observe the three following points:— 

1. How many subjects, or how various ones, are before him, 

2. IIow they look; what is their form and outline. 

3. What they are called ; how he can recall each to mind by means of a 
sound, a word. 

The doing this evidently presupposes, in such a man, the following developed 
powers : — 

1. The power of considering unlike objects in relation to their forms, and of 
recalling to mind thetr material. 

2. That of abstracting these objects ns to their number, and of distinctly 
conceiving them either as one or as many. 

3. Tlmt of repeating by language, and fixing, so as not to bo forgotten, the 
conception of an object to number and form. 

Thus I conclude that number, form, and speech are commonly the element- 
ary means of instniction, since they include the whole sum of the external 
qualities of an object^ so far ns relates to Its extent and numl>er, and become 
known to my intellect through speech. Instruction, as an art. must thus, by 
an invariable law, proceed from this threefold basis, and endeavor 

1. To teach the children to consider any object brotight before their con- 
eciouaness, as a unity ; that is, as separate from whatever it seems to be bound 
up with. 

2. To teach them an acquaintance with the form of each such object ; its siio 
and relatioua 

3. To moke thorn as early as possible acriuainted with the whole circle of 
words and names of all Iho objects known to them. 

The instruction of children being to proceed from these three elementary 
points, it is evident, again, that the first efforts of the art must be directed to 
develop, establish, and strengtlien, with the utmost psycliological skill, the fun- 
damental knowledge of numbering, measuring, and speaking, upon whose cor- 
rect attainment depends the right knowledge of all visible objects; and after- 
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ward to bring the means of developing and training Iheao three departments 
of mental attainment to Uie highest degree of simplicity, of perfection, and of 
agreement together. 

The only difllculty which occurred to me upon the recognition of these threo 
elementary points was this: Why arc not all those conditions of things, which 
we recognhte tlirough the threo senses, not elementary' in the same sense, as 
number, form, and speech ? But I soon ol»served tliat all possible objects have 
number, form, and name; but that the other attributes, rocognirx*d through the 
five senses, are not possessed in common with all others as those ore, but only 
sometimes one and sometimes anoUter of Uiem. Between the three attrib\itca 
of number, form, and nomo, and others, I also found this substantial and dis> 
tinot difference — that I was unable to make any of the others elementary points 
of human knowledge; while, on the contrary, I saw just as clearly tliat all 
other such attributes of things os are recognized by the five senses, pi'nnit 
themselves to be put into immediate relations with those three; and in conse< 
quence, that in the instruction of children, knowledge of all the other qualities 
of subjects must l>e deduced immediately from the preliminary knowledge of 
forn^, number and name. I saw that by my acquaintance with the unity, form, 
and name of an object, my knowledge of it becomes deJiniU knowledge ; that 
by gradually aiming to know all its other qualities, I acquire a dear knowl* 
edge; and by understanding the relations of all facts relativo to it, I acquire an 
inkllvjcnt knowledge. 

I now prweeded further, and found that all our knowledge proceeds from 
tlirco elementary fucultics, namely:— 

1. The active fiiculty, which renders us capable of language. 

2. Tlie indefinite power of more perception by the senses, which gives us our 
consciousness of all forma. 

3. The definite power of perception not by tJio senses alone, from which must 
be gaine<i the consciousnaa of unity, and through it the power of counting 
and computing. 

I thus concluded that the art of educating our race must bo based upon the 
first and simplest results of these three fundamental elements — sound, fonn, and 
numl)cr ; and that instruction in any one department could and would never 
lead to a result lieneflcml to our nature, considered in its whole compass, unloM 
those three simple results of our fundamental faculties should be recognized as 
the universal starting-points for all instruction, fixed ns such by nature herself; 
and unless those results were accordingly dcveloi>cd into forms prococnling uni- 
versally and harmonionsly from them, and calculated efficiently and surely to 
carry instruction forwarfl to its completion, through the steps of a progression 
unbroken, and dealing alike and equally with all three. This I concluded the 
only means of procct*ding in all three of these departments, from indistinct in- 
tuitions to definite ones, from intuitions to clear perceptions, and from clear per- 
ceptions to intelligent ideas. 

Tims, moreover, I find art actually and most intimately united with nature, 
or rather with the ideal by means of which nature makes the objects of the 
creation known to us; and .so was solved my problem, rii.. to discover a com- 
mon origin of all the means of the art of instruction, and, at the wiine time, that 
form of it in which the development of the race is defined by the constitution 
Itself of our nature: — and the difficulty renmved, in the way of applying iho 
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mechanical lawo. which I rooo^isod ns at the foundation of human instruction, 
to that sjstcin of instruction which the experience of tliousands of years has 
given to the human race for its own development; that is, to writing, arithme* 
tic, reading, 4c. 

2. Tub First Klkmektart Means of Ikstruction is, Accordinoly, 

SOUND. 

From this arise the following subdivisions of instruction 

A. In Tones; or, the means of training the organs of speech. 

B. In Words; or, the means of becoming ac<^uainted with single objects. 

C. In Jjanguage; or, the means of becoming able to express ourselves with 
c!came<>s relatively to such objects as become known to us, and to all wliicb we 
are capoble of seeing in those objects. 

To rc|>eat these .subdivisions, 

A. Instruction in Jbnes. This, again, divides itself into instruction in apeak* 
ing tones, and singing tones. 

o. Speaking tones. 

With respect to these, it should not be left to chance whether they are heard 
by the child at an early or late period ; and in great number or in smolL It is 
important that he should hear all of them, and as early as possible. 

His knowledge of them should be complete, before he has attained the ability 
to form them ; and in like manner bis power of imitating them all and with fu* 
dlity should be completely developed, before the forms of tlie letters are laid 
before him, and before his tlrst exercises in reading. 

The spellingd>ook must therefore contain oU the sounds of which language 
con.slsts ; and should in every family be daily repeated by tlie child who is 
studying them, in the presence of the child in tlie cradle; so that the knowl* 
edge of those sounds may thus by frequent repetiUon become deeply impressed 
upon the latter, and indeed bo made quite indelible, oven before it is able to 
repeat one of them. 

No one who lm.s not seen it can imagine how the pronunciotiou of such sim- 
ple sounds os ho, ba, ba, do, da, da, ms, ma, ma, la, la, la, 4c., excites the at- 
tention of young children, and stimulates them; or of the gain to the geneml 
powers of actiuUitioii of the child which comes from the early acquaintance 
with these sounds. 

In accordance with this principle of the importance of the knowlixlge of 
sound and tones, before the child can imitate them, and in the conviction tlint 
it is equally important what representations and objects come before the eyes 
of young children, and what sounds come to his ears, I have composed a ** Book 
for Mothers ; ” in which I explain, by illuminated wood-cuts, not only the fun- 
damental ix)ints of number and form, but also the most important other attri- 
butes with which the five senses make us acquainted; and in which, by an 
acquaintance w'itli many names, thus a.ssured, and rendered vivid much 
actual inspection, foture reading is prepared for and made easy. In the same 
way also, hy practice in sounds, preparatory to spelling, I prepare and focilitatc 
this study also ; for by this book, I make these sounds at home and, I may say, 
quarter them uiwu the child’s mind, before the child can pronounce a syllable 
of them. 

I intend to accompany these cuts, for the youngest children, with a book of 
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methods, in which every word which must be said to the child uj>on each sub* 
ject elucidated, shall be stated so clearly that even the most incxperieDced 
mother can sufficiently attain my purpose; for tho reason tliat not a word will 
need to be added to those which I shall set furtln 

Thus prepared from tho *^Book Jor Mothers** and acquainted by actual practico 
from the spelling-book w'ith tho entire extent of sounds, the child must, as soon as 
his organs become trained to articulation, become aoexistomed to repeat over the 
various columns of sounds in tho spelling-book, with as much ease os ho does 
such oUier purposeless sounds as people give him to imitate. 

This book difiers fh>m all previous ones in Uiis: that its method is universal; 
and that the pupil himself proceeds in a visible manner, beginning with tho 
vow’els, and constructing syllables by tlie gradual addition of consonants be- 
hind and before, in a manner which is comprehensive, and wiiich perceptibly 
facilitates speedt and reading. 

My metliod is: to take each vow*el with all the consonants one after another, 
iVom b to 2 ^ and thus to form at first the simple easy syllables, ab, ad, af, Ac. \ 
and then to put before each of these simple 8)ilables such consonants as aro 
actually so placed in common language; os, for instance, before ab, in succession, 
b, g, 8ch, St, Aa; making bab, gab, schab, Ac. By going tlirough all tlie vow- 
els in this manner, with this simple prefixing of cousonaiits, I formed first easy 
syllablcfl, and then, by prefixing more consonants, more difficult ones. This ex- 
ercise necessitated manifold rc‘{>etitions of Uie simple sounds, and a general and 
orderly classification of all tho syllables which aro alike in tlioir elements ; ro- 
sulting in an indelible impression of their sounds, which is a very great assist- 
ance in learning to read. 

The advantages of tho book are explained in it, as follow's:-— 

1. jft kc'cps the child at spelling single syllables, until sufficient skill is ac- 
quired in the exercises. 

2. By the universal employment of similarities of sound, it renders the repeti- 
tion of siinUur forms not disagreeable to the child, and tlms facilitates the 
design of impressing them indelibly on tho mind. 

3. It very rapidly enables the children to pronounce at once every new word 
formed by the addition of now consonants to syllables already know n, without 
being obliged to s|>ell them over bcforc*hand ; and also to spell these combina- 
tions by heart, which is aflerward a great assistance in ortljogmphy. 

In the short introduction prefixed to the book, explaining the use of it, moth- 
ers are required tlicnisclves to rej>eat daily to their children, before tiiey can 
read, these* series of sounds, and to pronounco them in diflerent succcssioua, so 
ns to attract attention, and to give an acquaintance with cadi separate sound. 
This rccitutiuu must be prosecuted with redoubled zeal, and begun again from 
the beginning, as soon as tho children begin to s]>euk, to ouublo them them- 
selves to repeat tliem, and thus to loam quickly to rend. 

In order to luuko tho knowledge of the written cliaructera, whidi must pre- 
cede spelling, easier to the children, I liave annexed thorn to tlio spelling-book, 
printed in a largo character, in order to make their distinctions more easily dis- 
cernible by the eye. 

Tliese letters are to bo pasted separately on stifT paper, and put before tlie 
children. The vow’cls aro in red, to distinguish them, and must be learned 
tlioroughly, as well as their pronunciation, before going furtlier. After this 
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tliey ar© by little and little to bo taught the consonants, but always along with 
a vowel ; l>ccause they can not bo pronounced without a vowel. 

As soon as the children, partly by their exercise, partly by the spelling which 
I am about to describe, begin to have a sufficient knowledge of the letters, they 
may be set at the threefold series of letters, also appended to the book ; where, 
in a smaller type, is given, over the German printed letter, the German written, 
and the Roman printed letters. The child, reading each syllable in the form of 
letter already familiar to him, and then repenting it in the other two, will learn 
to read in all three alphabets, without any loss of time. 

The same principle is still to bo adhered to in these exercises : that every syl* 
lable is nothing but a sound constructed by the addition of a ebnsonant to a 
vowel ; the vowel being thus alwaj-s the foundation of the syllable. The vowel 
should be hud down first— or slid out on the spclling'board hung up on the 
wall, which should have a groove at the upper and lower side, in which the let* 
ters should stand and move easily backward end forward — and the consonants 
added, in the order given in the book. Each syllable should at the same time 
be pronounced by the teacher and repeated by the children, until indelibly im- 
pressed on their minds. Then the teacher may ask for each letter, in its order 
or out of it; and make them spell the syllables when covered up out of sight 

Tt is very necessary, especially in the first part of the book, to proceed slowly, 
and never to proceed to any thing new until what precedes it has been Iconiod 
beyond the power of forgetting; for upon this depends the foundation of the 
whole course of instruction in reading, upon which what follows is to be built 
by small and gradual additions. 

When in this way the children have arrived at a certain degree of facility in 
spelling, it may be interchanged with exercises of another kind. Thu.s, for ex- 
ample, a word may be spelled by beginning with one letter and adding the 
otlicrs, one after another, until it Is complete, pronouncing it as eacli letter is 
added ; as, p, pi, pin. Then the reverse process may bo followed, by taking 
away one letter after another, and thus going backward in the same manner; 
repeating it until the children can spell the word by heart, correctly. The same 
thing can also be done by beginning at the end of the word, instead of the be- 
ginning. 

Lastly, the word may be divided into syllables, the syllables numbered, and 
repeated and spelled promiscuously by their numbers. 

Great advantages may be gained in schools, by teaching the children, from 
tlie beginning, to repeat the words all together at the same moment; so that the 
sound produced by all shall be heard as a simple sound, whether the words 
were repeated to them, or pointed out by the number of the Kdters or syllables. 
This keeping time together renders the instructor’s part quite mechanical, and 
oporntes with incredible power upon the senses of the children. 

When these exercises in spelling have been gone through with on the tablet, 
the hook itself is then to be put into the child's hand, as a first reading-book ; 
and he is to be kept at work upon it until ho has acquired the most complete 
facility in reading it. 

So much for instruction in the sounds of speech. I have to add a word, on 
the sounds of singing. But as singing proper can not be reckoned a means of 
proceeding fVom indistinct intuitions to clear ideas, that is, os one of the means 
of instruction which I am at present discussing, but is rather a capacity, to be 
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developed f^om other points of view, and for other purposes, I put off its con- 
sideratiun to the time when I shall consider the sjstecn of education ; saying at 
present only this ; that singing, according to tlie general principle, begins with 
what is simplest, completes this, and proceeds only gradually fh>m it, when 
completed, to the beginning of what is new. 

B. The second department of the domain of sound, or of the special element- 
ary means of instruction derired from sound, is— 

Instruction in words, or rather in names. 

I hare already remarked that the child must receire its first iustniction in 
this department, also, from the “ Book for Mothers." This is so arranged, that the 
most impoitant subjects of the woild, and especially those that, as generic 
names, Include whole classes of subjects witliin themselves, arc discussed ; and 
the mother is enabled to make the child welhacquaintod with the most import- 
ant of all those names. By this course of proceeding, the child is prepared, 
even from its earliest years, for instruction in names; that for the second spo- 
clal means of instruction depending on the power of uttering sounda 

The instruction In names is given by means of series of names of the more 
important subjects, from all the realms of nature, history, geography, and hu- 
man vocations and relations. These columns of words are put into the child's 
band immediately alter tbo end of his studies in the spelling-book, as a mere 
exercise in learning to read; and experience has shown me that it is possible 
for the children to hare completely committed to memory the colmnns, within 
no more time than is required to learn to read them readily. The advantage of 
so complete a knowledge of such various and comprehensive views of names 
at this stage, is immeasurable, in relation to the lacUitation of snbecquent in- 
struction. 

C. The third special moans of instruction proccoding from tlie (acuity of 
s.>unds ia — 

Instruction in language itaclC 

And here is the point at which begins to bo developed the proper method by 
whieli the art of instruction, by taking advantage of the development of the capaci- 
ties of the human mind, can give an acquaintance with language which shall keep 
up with the course of nature in general development But I sliould say, rather, 
hero begins to develop itself the method by which, according to the will of tlie 
Creator, man can secure himself from the hands of mere natural blindness and 
natural capability for instmetion, to be put into the hands of the higher powers 
wiiicb have been developing in him fbrthonsands of years; the method by 
which the human race, independently— man— can eocure for tlio development 
of his powers that more definite and comprehensive tendency and tliat more 
rapid progress, for which nature has given him power and means but no guid- 
ance, and in which she can never guide him wliile ho is man only ; the form in 
which man can do all this without interfering with the lofrmosB and umplicity 
of the physical development of nature, tho harmony that exists in our merely 
sensuous development; without taking away any part of ourselves, or a single 
hair of that uniform protoction which mother natnro exercises over even the 
more physical development 

All these attainments must be reached by means of a finished art of teaching 
language, and the highest grade of psychology; thus securing the utmost per- 
fection in tlio mechanism of the natural progression from confiised intuitions to 
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intelligent ideas. This is, in truth, far beyond my powers ; and I feel myself to 
be, on this subject, as the voice of one crying in the wilderness. 

But the Egyptian, who first fastened a shovel with a crooked handle to the 
horn of an ox, and thus taught him to perform the labor of a man at digging, 
thus prepared the way for the invention of the plow, although he did not bring 
it to perfection. 

My services are only the first bending of the shovel-handle, and tlio fastening 
of it to a new horn. But why do I speak by similitudes? I ought to and will 
state what I mean, plainly, and without circumlocution. 

I desire to remove the imperfections from school instruction ; both from the 
obsolete system of stammering servile old schoolmasters, and from the later sys- 
tem which has by no means taken its place— in the common schools ; and to 
knit it to the immovable power of nature herselfj and to the light which God 
kindles and ever maintains in the hearts of fathers and motliers; to the desires 
of parents that their children may be respectable before God and man. 

In order to define the form of our instruction in language, or rather the vari- 
ous forms in which its object can be gained, that is, through whicli we are to 
become able to express ourselves distinctly on subjects with which we are ac- 
quainted, and as to every thing which we see about them, we must inquire ; — 

1. What is man’s ultimate object in language? 

2. What are the means, or rather what is the progression, through which na- 
ture herselC by the gradual development of tlie faculty of language, brings us 
to this end ? 

The answer to the first question is, evidently : To bring our race from ob- 
scure intuitions to intelligent ideas; and to the second: The means by which 
slie gradually brings us to this end have, unquestionably, this order of suc- 
cession, viz.: — 

a. We recognize an object generally, and designate it as a unity — an object 

b. We become generally acquainted with its characteristics, and learn to des- 
ignate them. 

c. We acquire, through hmguage, the power of defining more in detail these 
traits, by verbs and adverbs, and making clear to ourselves their modifications 
by modifications in words themselves, and in their juxtaposition. 

1. On the effort to learn the names of objects, I have already spoken. 

2. Efforts to comprehend and to teach the names of the qualities of objects 
as desirable, are divided into— 

a. Efforts to teach the child to express himself witli distinctness in relation 
to number and form : (Number and form, as qualities possessed by all tilings, 
are tlie two most comprehensive universal abstractions of physical nature; and 
are the two central points to which are referred all other moans of rendering 
our ideas intelligent) 

b. Efforts to teach the child to express himself with distinctness upon all 
other qualities of things, besides number and form; as well those qualities 
which are perceived through the five senses, as those which are perceived, not 
b.v means of a simple intuition of them, but by means of our faculties of imag- 
ination and judgment 

Cliildren must early become accustomed to consider with ease form and 
number, the first physical universal qualities which the experience of thou- 
sands of years has taught ua to abstract from tlie nature of all tilings ; and to 
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con.siUcT them, not merely as qualities inherent in each particular but os 
phj'sical unix’erMol qualitiea. He must not only learn early to distinguiali a 
round and a triangular thing as sucli, but must as early as possible have im> 
pressed upon his mind the idea of circularity, and triangularity, os a pure ab- 
straction ; BO that he may bo able to apply the proper term, expressing this 
universal abstract idea, to whatever occurs to him in nature which ia round, 
triangular, simple, fourfold, &c. Here also comes up clearly the reason why 
speech is to bo and must bo treated as a moans of expreaeing form and num- 
ber, in a special manner, diiTcring fVom its treatment as a moans of expressing 
all the other qualities which we observe in natural objects by tlie five senses. 

I therefore began, even in the “ Book for to lead the children to- 

ward the clear knowledge of those universal qualities. This book furnishes 
both a coniprehensivc view of the most usual forms and the simplest means of 
making the first relations of numbers intelligible to the child. 

More advanced steps toward this purpose must, however, together with the 
corresponding exercises in language, be put off to a later period, and must bo 
connected with the special exercises In number and form, which two, m the 
elementary 7 x>ints of our knowledge, must bo taken up after a fhll course of 
exercises in language. 

The cuts In the elementary manual for this instruction, the **Book for Moth- 
trs, or for the earliest childhood," are so selected os to bring forward all tho uni- 
versal pbysioal qualities of which w© become aware through the five aensea; 
and as to enable mothers readily to give their children the command of llio 
most definite expressions relative to them, without any pains of their own. 

As relates, next, to those qualities of things which become known to ua, not 
immediately through the five senses, but through the separating powers of our 
faculty of comparison, imagination, and faculty of abstraction, in regard to 
tlicm also, I tulhere to my principle, not to endeavor to bring any human opin- 
ion to a premature ripeness, but to moke use of Uio necessary knowledge of 
the appropriate abstract terms by tho children, as a mere exorcise of memory; 
and also to some extent as a light nourishment for tho play of their imagina- 
tions and of tlieir powcis of forethought. 

In reference to such objects as we recognize immediately by the five senses, 
and in reference to which it is necessary to teach tho child as quickly as possi- 
ble to express himself with prodsiou, I take from a dictionary substances whoso 
most prominent qualities arc such as wo can distinguish by the five senses, and 
put down with them the adjectives which describe those qualities; os — 

(Aal.) Eel. Slippery, worm-shaped, tough-skinned. 

(Aos.) Carcass. Dead, ofiTensive. 

(Alfend.) Evening. Quiet, cheerful, cool, rainy. 

(AcA.9r.) Axle. Strong, weak, greas)'. 

(ArA»r.) Field. Siindy, clayey, sowed, manured, fertile, profitable, unprofit- 
able. 

Then I reverse this proceeding, and in the same way select from the dictiona- 
ry adjectives expressing distingulsliing qualities of objects recognized by tlie 
five senses, and set down after tliem tho substantive names of objects possess- 
ing them ; as — 

Round. Ball, hat, moon, sun 

Light. Feather, down, air. 
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Heavy. Gold, lead, oak-wood. 

Hot Oven, summer-day, fire. 

High. Tower, mountain, giants, trees. 

Deep. Oceans, seas, cellars, graves. 

Soft. Flesh, wax, butter. 

Elastic, Steel-springs, whalebone. 

I did not endeavor, by completing these explanatory suffixes, to diminlsli the 
field of the child's independent intellectual activity; but only gave a few terms, 
calculated to appeal distinctly to his senses, and then inquired, in continuation: 
M'hat else can you mention of tlie same sort? 

In far the greatest number of cases the children found that their experience 
furnished them additional terms, frequently such os hod not occurred to the 
teacher ; and thus their circle of knowledge was widened and elucidated in a 
manner either impossible by tlio catoclietical method, or possible only with a 
hundred times greater expenditure of art and exertion. 

In all proceedings by catechisation, the child is constrained, in part by the 
limits of the defined idea respecting which he is catechised, in part by the 
form in which it is done, in part by the limits of the teacher’s knowledge, and 
lastly, and more important, by the limits of a painful care lest they should get 
out ot the regular artistic track. What unibrtunate limitations for the child I 
but in my course they are avoided. 

Having finished this portion of study, I proceed, by means of the dictionary, 
to communicate to the child, now variously acquainted with the objects of the 
world, a further increase of the gradually growing clearness of bis knowledge 
of objects so far as known to him. 

For this purpose, I divide language, that great witness of the past respecting 
all that now exists, into four chief heads, viz. :~ 

1. Geography. 

2. History. 

3. Nature. 

4. Natural History. 

But in order to avoid all unnecessary repetition of the same words, and to 
make the form of iustruction as brief as possible, I divide these cliief heads into 
some forty subheads, and bring the names of objects before the children only 
under these latter subdivisions. 

I then turn attention to that great object of my intuitions, myself; or 
rather, to tlwt whole series of terms in language which relate to myself; by 
bringing all that language, that great witness of the past, says upon man under 
the following chief heads. 

First head. Wliat docs language say of man, considered as a merely pbys- 
icitl being; as a member of tho animal world? 

Second head. Wliat does she say of him as striving toward physical inde- 
pendence by moans of tho social state? 

Third head. What does she say of him as a reasoning being, striving for 
inner independence ; or self-improvement? 

I then divide those three chief heads, as before, into some forty subheads, 
and bring them before the children only under the latter. 

The first exlubition of these aeries of names, both relating to men and to the 
otlicr subjects of tlm w'orld, must be strictly ilphabetical, without any inter- 
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mixture of any opinion, and not as any consequence of any opinion ; but a 
gradually incre.a.sed clearness in the knowledge of them must be attained merely 
by the juxtaposition of similar intuitions, and similar intuitional ideas. 

When this has been done, when the witness of the past as to all that now 
exists has thus been made useful in the whole simplicity of her alphabetical 
arrangement, I propose this question: — 

How docs the method arrange these subjects further, for fuller definition ? 
To answer this, a new labor begins. The same columns of words with which 
the child h.as become acquainted in seven or eight columns, in an alphabetical 
order, almo.st beyond the possibility of forgetting them, are laid before him 
again, in the same columns, but in a classified manner, by which the method 
arranges them very differently, and enables the child himself to arrange them 
on the new principle. 

Tlie plan is this: The different heads, under which the words are to bo newly 
arranged, are put in a row, and distinguished by a series of numbers, abbrevia- 
tions, or some other arbitrary marks. 

Tlio child mu.st, during his first studies in reading, become thoroughly master 
of this series of heads ; and ho may then find, in the columns of words, against 
each word, the mark of that head under which it belongs; and thus he can, at 
first sight of the figure, tell under what head it belongs, and thus himself alter 
the alphabetical nomenclature into a scientific one. 

I do not know that this plan needs to be illustrated by an example ; but, 
though it seems to mo almost superfluous, I will still give one, on account of 
the uew'ne.HS of the plan. Thus, for instance, one of the subdivisions of Europe 
is Oermany. Lot the child first become acquainted, beyond the power of for- 
getting them, with the subdivision of Glormany into ton circles. Now let the 
names of the cities of Germany be laid before him in alphabetical order, to 
bo read; there being, at the name of each city, the number of the circle in 
which it lies. As soon as he can read these names of cities fluently, let him be 
shown how the numbers annexed to them refer to the heads above, and the 
child will after a few lessons bo able to locate all the cities of Germany accord- 
ing to the heads thus set above them. Let there be put before him, for instance, 
the following names of German places, with figures : — 


Aachen, 8 

Allendorf, 5 

AJtona, 10 

Aalen, 3 

Allersperg, 2 

Altorf) 1 

Abendberg, 4 

Alschausen, 3 

Altranstadt, 9 

Aberthan, 11 

Alsleben, 10 

Altwasscr, 13 

Acken, 10 

Altbun/Jau, 11 

Alkerdisscn, 8 

Adersbach, 11 

Altena, 8 

Amberg, 2 

Agler, 1 

Altcnau, 10 

Ambras, 1 

Ahrbergen, 10 

Altcnbcrg, 9 

Amiineburg, 6 

Aigremont, 8 

Altenburg, 9 

Andernach, 6. 

Ala, 1 

Altensalza, 10 


Allenbach, 5 

Altkirchen, 8 



Ho may then road these as follows: — 

Aachen is in the Westphalian circle. 

Abendberg is in the Franconian circle. 

Aacken is in the Lower Saxon circle; Ac, 

Tlie child will thus evidently be enabled, at the first glance at tlie number or 
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mark which distinguishca the head under which any word belongs, to determine 
it^ and thus, aa was said, to change the aipliabetical nomenclature into a scien- 
tific one. 

And having gone so far, I find myself^ in this direction, at the limit of my 
course, as peculiar to me; and the powers of the children so developed, that 
tliey ca n , in any department of the method to whidh their disposition inclines 
tlicm, and to which they are inclined to attend, make an independent use for 
themselTcs of the means of assistance which already exist in all these depart- 
ments, but which are of such a cliaracter that, hitherto, only a few fortunate 
persons have been able to use them. To this point, and no ftirtbcr, have I 
sought to attain. What I desired, and desire, was, not to teach the world any 
art or science— for I know none — but to make more easy for the people at 
largo the mastery of the points of commencement of all arts and sciences ; to 
open to the powers of the poor and weak in the country, neglected and given 
up to desolation, the approaches to learning, which are the approaches to hu- 
manity; and, if possible, to bum down the barrier which keeps the more lowly 
of the citizens of Europe far behind the barbarians of the north and south in 
respect to independent intellectual power, which is the basis of all efficient ac- 
quirement It keeps them so, because, notwithstanding our windy boastings on 
universal enlightenment, it deprives ten men to one of the right of all men in 
society, the right of being instructed; or at least of the poMibility of making 
use of this right 

Uay that barrier, after my death, bum up with a bright flame I But yet I 
know that I myself am only one feeble coal, lying among wet straw. But I 
see a w'ind, and that not far off, which shall kindle the coal into a bhize; the 
wot straw around me will gradually dry, grow warm, kindle, and at last bum. 
Yea, however wot it is round me now, it will bum, it will bum ! 

But I have occupied so much time with Uio second of the special moans of 
instruction in language, that I find I have not yet said any thing of the third 
of those means, by which is to be attained the last purpose of lustrucUou, the 
rendering our ideas intelligent It is this : — 

c. Tlio endeavor to enable the child correctly to define, by language, the con- 
nections of objects with each other, and their intermodifleations by number, 
time, and relation ; or, rather, to make still better understood the existence, the 
qualities, and the powers of all those objects of which knowledge has been 
gained by the study of names, and made dear to a certain extent by juxtaposi- 
tion of their names and their qualities. 

From this point of view we may discern the foundations on which a real 
grammar is to be constructed, and, at the same time, the further progression by 
which, through this means, we are to arrive at the last purpose of instruction, 
the rendering intelligent of ideas. 

Here, also, I prepare the children for the first steps by very simple but still 
psychological instruction in speaking ; and, without a word of any form or mle, 
I cause the mother first to repeat to the child, as mere exercises in speaking, 
sentences, which are to be repeated afler her, almost as much on account of the 
training of the organs of speech, as of the sentences themselves. Tlio two ob- 
jects, practice in speaking and the Iciirning of words as language, must be 
kept apart from each other; and the former must olso be attended to by itself) 
by proper excrciaea In the exercises for both ptirpoees at once, then, the 
toother repeats to the child the following sentences:— 
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The fnthcr U kind. 

The buUertly has varioualy-oolored wings. • 

Cuttle eat grass. 

The pine U straight-stemmed.* 

When the child has pronounced these so often that it is easy for him, the 
mother inquires, ‘‘Who i^good? What has various-colored wings?” And 
again, “What is the &tber? What has the butterfly?” And so on, os 
follows: — 

Whoia! What are? 

Curuivoroua beaate eat fleeh. 

Deer are light-footed 

Koots arc spread out. 

Who haa I What haa ! 

Thu lion hath strength. 

Man lias reason. 

Thu hound has a keen scent. 

lire elephant has a trunk, <&c. 

Thus I proceed, through the whole extent of the declensioDB and conjuga- 
tions, to unite the first and second steps of those exercises ; going also, in par- 
ticular, into the use of the verbs, after a mode of which I give the following 
examples: — 

SifnpU Conn4ction. 

Regard — the teacher’s words. 

Breathe — through Uio lungs. ^ 

Bend— a tree. 

Tie — a sheaf, the stockings, &c. 

After this comes the second species of exercise, in verbs in composition ; as, 

Regard. I regard {achtt) the teacher’s words, mv duty, m^ estate. I regard 
one person more than another; I judge {era<'kU) wnethcr a thing is so, or otlier- 
wise; I take an important matter into consideration watch over (^o- 

hachif) a man w*hom I do not trust, an affair which I am desirous of arran^ng, 
and my duty ; a good man honors {hockachtH) virtue, and despises {verac^t) 
vice. 

So far as a man regards any thing, ho is attentive {achUam) to it ; so far as he 
does not regard it, be is iiiattuntive {unaehttam.) 

I rc^ird myself more than everything else; and care more tor {aehten avf) 
myself than every thing else. 

Then I proceed to enlarge the sphere of those exercises by additions gradu- 
ally more extensive, and thus progressively more variously developed and more 
definite; as, for instance:— 

1 shall. 

1 shall gain. 

1 ahull gain my health by no other means. 

I shall gain my health, af^cr all that I have suffered, by no other moans. 

1 shall gain my health, after all that 1 have suffered in my illness, by no other 

means. 

I shall gain my health, after all that 1 have suffered in my sickness, by no 
other means than by temperance, «&e., <&c. 

All tboso soDtoDoce are then each to bo carried through the whole tonso 
conjugution; as, 

I shall gain. 

Thou wilt gain, Ac. 

1 shall gain my health. 

Thou w ilt gain thy health, Ac. 

The same may then be carried through tlio different tenses. 

Car© w taken to select, for these sentences, so firmly to be fixed in the child's 

' It) the German, all Iheae Mnicnces sre constructed preeiselj like the first ; and are as 
simple.— Traaa. 
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mind, such aa shall be particularly instructive, elevating, and suitable to his 
condition. 

With them I join examples of description of material objects, in order to ex* 
ercise and strengthen in the children the powers which these exorcises develop 
in them. For instance:— 

A bell is a bowl or vessel, open below, wide, thick, round, usually hanging 
f^oe, growing smaller fVom below up, egg-shaped at the top, and having in the 
middle of it a perpendicular bar, hanging loose, which, uj>on a violent motion of 
tho boll, strikes it from below ou both sides, and thus occasions the sound which 
wo hear from it. 

(to. To !uove forward step by step. 

Stand. To rest on tho legs with the body upright. 

Lie. To rest upon any thing with the body horizontal, <&c., &c. 

J would gladly leave these exercises in language, at my death, as a legacy to 
my pupils, making tlicm, by means of brief observations annexed to the more 
important verbs, a vehicle for convoying to their minds the same impressions 
which have been mode upon my own, by the experiences of my life on tho sub* 
jects of their significance. Thus 1 would mako these exercises in words a 
means of imparting truth, correct view's, and pure feelings on all the doings and 
failings of men. For example:— 

Breathe, {athnun,) Thy life depends upon a breath. Man I when thou snort- 
est like a tyrant, and inspircst the pure air of the earth like poison into thy 
lungs, what doest thou hut to hasten to become breathless, and so free hanianity, 
weary of thy snorting, from thy presence. 

But I must leave this part of the subject. 

I havo dwelt at length upon language as a moans of the gradual clearing up 
of our idoaa. But it is the most important means for that purpose. My meth* 
od of instruction is distinguished especially in tliis, that it makes more use of 
language, as a means of lilting tlio child from obscure intuitions to inlolligent 
ideas, tlian has heretofore been the case; and also in this, that it excludes 
from the first elementary instruction all combinations of words which presup* 
pose an actual know'ledgo of language. Any one who admits bow nature leads 
to intelligent comprehension of ail things by a clear comprehension of single 
things, will adroit also tluit single w'ords roust bo clearly understood by the 
child before he can intelligently comprehend them in connection; and any one 
who admits this, rejects at once all tho received elementary books of instruc* 
tion ; for they all presuppose an acquaintance with language in tho child before 
they communicate it to him. It is a remarkable fact that even the best school- 
book of the last century forgot that tho child must learn to talk before he can 
bo talked with. This omissu>n is remarkable, but it is true; and since I ob- 
served it, I havo wondered no longer that we can develop children into other 
men than were trained by those who had so far forgotten both the piety and 
the wisdom of antiquity. Language is an art — an immeasurable art ; or, rather, 
tho compendium of all the arts which our race has acquired. It is in a peculiar 
sense the reflection of all tho impressions whicli the w'holo extent of nature has 
made upon our race. As such I use it, and seek, by means of its spoken 
sounds, to produce in the children the same impressions w’hich have occasioned 
the production of the sounds by mankind. Tho gift of speech is a great one. 
It gives the child, in a moment, what it has taken nature thousands of years to 
give mankind. It is said of the poor boast, What would he be if he know his 
strength? And I say of man, What would he be if he knew his strength- 
through language? 
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It ia a great defect in the very heart of human education, that we have been 
BO forgetful of what was proper, aa not only to do nothing toward teaching 
the lower claaaca to speak, but aa to have permitted the apoochlcea to learn by 
rote isolated abstract terms. 

In truth, the Indiana could not do more in order to keep their lower claaaca 
etemallj in stupidity, and in the lowest ranks of humanity. 

Lot these (acta be denied by any one who dares. I (^jpeal to all clergymen, 
all authorities, all men who live among the people, who, in the midst of their 
BO great carelessness, are subjected to such a distorted and mistaken model of 
fatherly care. Lot any one who has lived among such a people stand forward, 
and testify whether he has not experienced how diflQcult it is to get any idea 
into the heads of the poor creatures. But all are agreed on the point. " Yes, 
yes,” say the clergy; “When they come to us tlicy do not understand one 
word of our instructions.” “Yes, yes,” say the judges; “However right they 
are, it is impossible for them to make any one understand the justice of their 
cause.” The lady says, pitifully and proudly, they are scarcely a stop in advance 
of beasts; they can not be trained to any service. Fools, who can not count 
five, look upon them as more foolish than themselves, the fools; and villtuns of 
all sorts cry out, each with the gesture natural to him, “ Well for us that it is 
sol If it were otherwise, we could no longer buy so cheaply, nor sell so dearly.” 

Nearly the same is the speech of all the boxes of the great European Chris- 
tian comic theater, regarding tlie pit : and they can not speak otherwise of it ; 
for they have been for a century making the pit more mindless than any Asiatic 
or heathen one would bo. I repeat my position once more The Christian 
people of our portion of the world is sunken to tliis depth, because, fbr more 
than a century, in Hs lower schoola, s power over the human mind has been ao 
corded to empty words, which not only in itself destroyed the power of atten- 
tion to the impressions of nature, but destroyed the very susceptibility itself of 
men to them. I say, once more, that while this has been done, and has made 
of our European Christian people the most wordy, rattle-box people on the face 
of the earth, they have not been taught to speak. This being tlie case, it is no 
wonder that the Christianity of this century and tliis part of the world has its 
present prospects; it is, on Ute contrary, a wonder that, oonsidering all the 
bungling methods which have been proved upon it in our wordy and rattle-box 
schools, it has retained so much of its native force as can still be recognized 
every where in the hearts of the people. But, God be praised I the folly of all 
these apish methods will always find an end, an antagonist in human nature 
itself; and will cease to injure our race, when it has readied the highest point 
of its apishness which can be endured. Folly and error, in whatever garb, con- 
tain the seeds of their own transitorincss and destruction ; tmtb alone, in every 
form, contains witliin itself the seeds of eternal life. 

The second elementary means, from which all human knowledge, and conse- 
quontly the existence of all means of instruction, proceeds and must proceed, is 

roRM. 

Instruction in form must precede the consdous intuition of things having 
form ; whose representation, for purposes of instruction, must be deduced in 
part from the nature of the means of intuition, and in part hx>m the purpose of 
instruction itself. 

The whole sum of our knowledge comes, 
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1. Tliroiigh the impressions derived from all tiling around us, when brought 
into relation with our five senses. This mode of intuition is without rule, con- 
fused, and its progress is very confused and tedious. 

2. Through whatever is brought before our senses by the intervention of 
methodic guidance, so fhr as this depend upon our parents and teachers. This 
mode of intuition naturally corresponds to the intelligence and activity of our 
parents and teachers, in respect to comprehensiveness and connection ; and is 
of a more or less correct psychological character; and, according to the game 
rule, it pursues a course more or less rapid, and leading with more or less speed 
and certainty toward the purpose of instruction, the attainment of intelligent 
ideas. 

3. Through our own determination to attain to knowledge, and to obtain intui- 
tions by our independent striving after the various means of them. Knowl- 
edge thus attained possesses a positive and proper value; and, by giving to the 
results of our intwtions a free existence within ourselves, brings us nearer to 
the attainment of a moral influence upon our own education. 

4. Through the results of effort and labor in our callings, and all activity 
which has not mere, intuition as its object This department of knowledge con- 
nects our intuitions with our situations and relations; brings the results of those 
intuitions into agreement with our duty and with virtue; and, both by the con- 
straining force of its progress and by our purposelessness as to its results, a 
most important infiuenco upon the correctness, completeness, and harmony of 
onr views, as related to the attainment of our purpose, intelligent ideas. 

5. Through a means analogous to our intuitional knowledge ; inasmuch as it 
instructs us in the properties of things not pertaining properly to our intuitions, 
but in which we perceive a similarity to things which we know by our intui- 
tions. This modo of intuition enables tis to make our progress in knowl- 
edge, which, as a result of actual intuition, is only the work of the five senses, 
the work of our minds and of all their powers; so that thus we enjoy as many 
kinds of intuition as wo have powers of mind. But the term li^tuition, in this 
latter sense, has a more extended moaning than in the common usage of lau- 
gtioge; and includes the whole range of feelings which are by nature insepa- 
rable from my mind. 

Tt is important to be acquainted with the distinction between these two kinds 
of intuitions; in order to be able to comprehend tlie rules which apply to cadi 
of them. 

With this purpose, I return to the course of my discussion. 

From the consciousness of intuition of tilings having form, comes art of 
geometry. This however depends upon a power of intuition wliich it is 
important to distinguish from the primary means of knowledge, as well as from 
the mere simple intuition of tilings. From this power of intuition are devel- 
oped all the departments of geometry and those deduced from them. But 
this very foculty of intuition loads us, by the comparison of different objects, be- 
yond the mice of surveying, to a freer imitation of the relations between those 
objects — to drawing; and, lastly, wo moke use of the art of drawling in 
writing. 

OEOMETRT. 

Tliis presupposes an intuitional ABC; that is, the power of simplifying ahd 
defining the mles of geometry by the accurate distinction of all the dissimilari- 
ties which come before the intuition. 
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I will draw attention again to the cmpiricjil succession which led mo to my 
views on this subject, and will give for this purpose an extract from my Report. 

In this I say, “ Having granted tlie principle that intuition is the basis of all 
knowledge, it follow's irresistibly that correct intuition is the proper basis of the 
most correct opinions. 

“ But with reference to the method of education, thorough correctness of in- 
tuition is evidently a result of mea.suring the subject to be judged of^ or else of 
A faculty of perceiving relations, so fiir developed as to make such measuring 
superfluous. Thus a readiness at measuring correctly has, in education, an im- 
mediate relation to the necessity of intuition. Drawing is a linear deflnition of 
forms, whose shape and contents are correctly and fully defined by means of a 
developed power of measuring. 

“ The principle that practice and refedinesa in measuring should precede prac- 
tice in draw'ing, or at least must keep pace w'ith it, is a.s obvious as it is unused. 
But the procc.ss of our methods of education w, to begin w'ith incorrect seeing; 
to build awrj', then to pull down, and so on ton times over, until after a long 
time the sense of relations becomes developed, and then at last wo come to 
W’hat wo sliould have begun with — to measuring. Such is the procec^ding of 
our methods, and yet we are so many thousands of years older than the Egyp- 
tians and Etruscans, whose drawings nil depend upon a trained power of meas- 
uring, or in fact wore at bottom notbing than measurings. 

“ And now the question comes up, By what means is the child to be trained 
to this basis of all art, the right meaning of objects which come before his eyes? 
Kvidenlly by a succession including the whole of all poasiblo intuitions ; and 
by an analysis of the square, according to simple, certain, and definite rules. 

“Young arti.sts, in the absence of such elementarj' exercises, find the means, 
by long practice in their art, of acquiring greater or less facility in so placing 
any object before their eyes and imitating it as it is in nature. And it can not 
be denied that many of them, by painful and long-continued efforts, have, from 
the most conftised intuitions, attained to a sense of relations so fur advanced 
that the measuring of objects is superfluous to them. But then each individual 
had a different system; none of them bod any nomenclature, for none of them 
bad any distinct conscious comprehension of the system ; and, accordingly, they 
could not propt'rly communicate it to their scholars. The latter were thus in 
the stime condition in which their teachers had been, and W'cre obliged to attain 
the siime result — correct sense of relations — with the extremt'st exertion and 
by long practice, and with their own moans, or rather with no means at all. 
Tims aH remained in the possession of a few fortunate individuals, who had 
time and luisuro to travel by such an incommodious road to the requisite attain- 
ment. Art could not be considered ns concerning all men, nor could instruc- 
tion in it be demanded as a universal right, although it is such. At least, tills 
can not be denied by any one who admits that it is the right of living men, in 
an enlightened state, to bo able to learn reading and writing; for the tenden- 
cies to draw, and the capacity for measuring, develop naturally and freely in 
tlie child ; w'hilo the painstaking efforts which must be made in order to bring 
him to spell and read, must be applied cither W'ith great skill or with harshness 
and violence, if they arc not to injure him more than reading is worth to him. 
And drawing, if it is to promote the aim of instruction, the attainment of intel- 
ligent ideas, is necessarily connected w*itb the measuring of forms. The child 
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before whom an object is placed to be drawn before he can represent to him- 
self its projK>rtions in their wliolo form, and express himself upon it, can never 
make the art, oa it should be, an actual means of proceeding from obscure intui- 
tions to intelligent ideas; nor procure from it the actual substantial advantage, 
throughout hLs whulo education and in hanuony with Uio great purpose of it, 
which it ought to and can afford him.” 

In order to establish the art of drawing upon this basis, it must be subordin- 
ated to that of geometry; and tho subdivisions into angles and curves which 
proceed from the rudimentol form of tho sc^uare, os well as the divisions of 
cur\’es by straight lines, must be arranged into regularly classified geometrical 
forms. This has been done ; and 1 believe that I have arranged a series of geo- 
metrical foims, whose use will as much facilitate the child’s acquisition of geom- 
etry, and his acquaintance with the proportions of all forms, as does the alplia- 
bot of sounds his studies in language. 

This intuitional alphalK't* is a symmetrical subdivision of on equilateral square 
into fixed geometrical forms, and evidently requires a knowledge of tho origin 
of tlie square; that is, of horizontal and perpendicular lines. 

The subdivision of the square by right lines produces means of determining 
and measuring angles, circles, and all curves. 

This is brought before the child in the following manner:—- 

The qualities of tho right Hue are first explained to him by itself alone, and 
drawn in various arbitrary directions; until a variety of exorcises has given 
him a clear apprehension of it, witliout reference to any ulterior application. 
He is next made acqualuted with right lines, as horizontal, perpendicular, and 
oblique, and to distinguish them as inclining or extending toward the right or 
left ; then with various parallel lines and their names, ns horizontal, perpen- 
dicular, and inclined p;»rallels; then with the names of tho diflorent varieties 
of angles formed by the intersection of these lines, so that he can distinguish 
them as right, acute, and obtuse angles. Ho is then made acquainted with tho 
primitive of all geometrical forms, tho cquilateml triangle, which is formiKi by 
the junction of two angles, and with its divisions into halves, fourths, sixth.s, 
Ac.; and then with the circle and its variations, and to recognize and name 
them and their forms. 

All these definitions are to be done merely by the power of the eye; and the 
names of Uie geometrical forms are, in this part of the studies, merely square; 
horizontal and perpendicular quadrilatopal, or rectangle; circle, semicirde, 
quarter-circle; first-oval, half-oval, and quarter-oval; second, third, Ac., oval ; 
and thus ho must be introduced to the use of these forms as means of geomet- 
riad study; and must learn tho nature of tho relatious by which they are 
generated. 

* 1 Khouki here observe that the a)phnh'*l of intuKino is tlie liidisperiMble tnd only true 
mesns of in«lruction in Judfing correctly of the (ormi of ell thinfr. Vet it has hitherto 
been entirely Deflected, uotil it is entirely unknown. For insfruciinn in number and speech, 
on the cniilrsry, there sre a hundred such means. But this wsnt of means of imlruction in 
form Is not merely a simple defect in the system of education to human knowledfte — it is 
alpn s breach in the necesmry fonndstlons of all knowled^. It Is s defect of knowledge 
upon a point to which knowled^ of number and speech must be stibordinated. My alpha- 
bet of ioiuitioQ will supply this serious defect In instructiou. and assure the basis upon which 
all other meant of instruction must be founded. 1 beg such Germans ss may be ittclined to 
form an opinion on the subject, to consider this position as the basis of my method ; upon 
whose correctness or incorrectneas depends the value or worthlessocas of all my researchea 
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The first means of reaching: these results is— 

1. The endeavor to teach Uio child to recognize and name the relations of 
these geometrical forms. 

2. To cimblc him to know and make use of them indopcndcntly. 

Preparation for this purpose has already been made in the " AwAr for MoQi- 

era;*' and various objects set before him — triangular, round, oval, wide, long, 
and narrow. After thU, various detadied portions of tlic alphabet of intuition 
are set before him, as a quadrilateral in quarters, eighths, sixtlis, Ac., and cir* 
cles, and half and quarter-circles, ovals, and half and quarter-ovals; Urns furn- 
ishing him in advance with an obscure consciousness of tlio clear conception 
which he nju.st acquire under the instruction of the method, and the subsequent 
application of these forms. He is also prepared for this conception and appli- 
cation in Urn “ Book for MoOieraf* in which are given, on one band, the rudi- 
ments of a definite nomenclature for these forms, and, on the other, the com- 
mencement of arithmetic, which presupposes geometry. 

The study of the alphabet of intuition will lead toward the same end ; for in 
that alphabet speech and number, the means before used for attaining an ob- 
scure consciousness, are made more clearly applicable to the definite aim of 
geometry, and thus the pupil will gain a more assured power of expressing him- 
self definitely as to the number and proportion of all forms. 

3. The third means of ottaining this purpose is the copying of forms them- 
selves; by means of which the children, using at the same time the two other 
means above-mentioned, will generally gain not only intelligent ideas as to each 
form, but the power of laying off each form with certainty. In order to gain 
the first of those steps, tlic relations of tlio forms known to them in the first 
course as horizontal and perpendicular quadrilaterals, are now to be brought out 
by teaching them that Horizontal quadrilateral, two arc twice as long as wide ; 
perpendicular quadrilateral, two are twice as high as wide,” Ac. ; going through 
all the parts of the figure also. In this exercise, also, on account of the various 
directions of the inclined lines of some quadrilaterals, it must bo shown that, of 
the horizonlul ones, some are once and a half times as high as wide, Ac., until 
the description is easy. In like manner are to be studied the various directions 
of inclined line's, and of acute and obtuse angles, as well as tlic various sul>di- 
visions of the cirdc, and the ovals and their parts, arising from the subdivisions 
of the square. 

By the recognition of tlioso definite forms, the geometrical faculty develops 
from an uncertain natural faculty of intuition to an artistic power according to 
definite rules; from which comes tliat power of judging correctly of the rela- 
tions of all forms, which I call the power of intuition. This is a new power; 
which must prece<le the former usual and recognized views of tlio artistic culti- 
vation of our powers, as tlieir common and actual basis. 

By means of it, every child arrives, in the simplest manner, at the power of 
rightly judging of every object in naturo according to its inner relations, and its 
relations to other objects; and of expressing himself with distinctneffl relatively 
to it. By this method of proceeding ho becomes able, when he sees any figure, 
to define it accurately, not only as to the proportion between hight and breadtli, 
but as to the relations of every variation of its form from the equilateral tri- 
angle, in curves and crooked outlines; and to apply to all tlu'sc the names by 
which tluiio variutiens should bo designated in the alphabet of intuition. The 
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means of attaininj? this powfer are within geometry itsGlf| and are to be dorcl- 
oped still further by drawing, especially by linear drawing; and carried to such 
a point, that his power of definitely measuring objects, with such a degree of 
skill and accuracy, that after completing his course of elementary Acorciscs lie 
will no longer need, even in Uie case of the most complicated objects, to pro- 
ceed by actual geometrical rules, but can without assistance correctly detormino 
the relations of all Uioir parts amongst each other, and express himself distinctly 
respecting them. 

Even children of inferior capacity attain to indescribably great results by the 
derelopment of this power. This assertion is no dream. I have taught chil- 
dren on these principles ; and my theory on this subject is nothing except a re- 
sult of my experience upon it Let any one come and see the children. Tliey 
are still at the beginning of the course, but their beginning has carried them so 
tar that it must bo a rory extraordinary kind of man who can stand by and not 
quickly be convinced; and still their progress is by no means extraordinary. 

DBAWOro 

Is the ability to represent to one's sellj in similar lines, the outlines of any 
object and w’hat is contained within them, by means of merely looking at the 
object, and thus to imitate it correctly. 

This art is facilitated out of all measure by the now method, since It is, 
throughout, au easy application of forms which have not only been brought lie- 
fore the intuition of the child, but by practice in imitating which lie has ac- 
quired actual geometrical ability. 

The mode pursued is as follows : — As soon as the child can correctly and 
readily draw the straight horizontal lines with which tlic alphabet of intuition 
begins, there ore sought for him, out of the chaos of intuitions, figures whoso 
outline requires nothing but the application of tlio horizontal lines which are 
already easy to him, or at most only a not noticeable departure from them. 

Tlien we proceed to the perpendicular lino, and then to the right-angled trian- 
gle, Ac. ; and, in proportion os the child is more assured in the simple application of 
these forms, wo gradually pass from them to tlio application of them. The results 
of the application of this rule, entirely coincident with tlio essence of pbysico- 
mechanical laws, arc no less in drawing than are those of the use of tlie alpha- 
bet of intuition upon the geometrical powers of the child. In this course they 
become thoroughly acquainted with the first elements of drawing before going 
further; and accordingly, even in the first stages of their progress, there is de- 
veloped in them a perception of wliat the consequences of the thorough mas- 
tery of the whole subject wnll be, and with this an endeavor after perfection, 
and a perscvcranco in the attainment of their object, such as the foolishneffi 
and disordorliness of the usual methods would never produce. Tlie basis of 
this progress is not merely in the cultivation of the liand ; it is founded upon 
tiic innermost powers of human nature ; and practical books of geometrical 
forma coming in succession afterw'ard, enable the cliildrcn, pursuing this course 
on correct psychological principles, and under the proper conditions of physico- 
niechanical laws, gradually to attain the desired point, namely, that the fur- 
ther use of geometrical linos to be employed by the eye sliall gradually liecomo 
entirely superfluous, and that, of the moons of attaining their art, nothing shall 
remain but the art itself. 
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WRITING. 

Nature herRclf subordmatcs this art to drawing, and to all the means bj 
which tbo latter is taught to the child and carried to perfection ; and, accord* 
ioglj, is actually and especially subordinate to geometry. 

Writing ought, even still less than drawing, to be begun and pursued without 
previous training in linear geometry; not only because it is itself a kind of lin- 
• ear drawing, and does not allow arbitrary variations from the fixed lines of its 
forms, but more particularly because, if facility is acquired in it before drawing, 
it necessarily injure the hand for the latter, by confirming it in particular 
forms before it has been sufficiently trained to a universal capacity for all forms, 
such as drawing requires. It is another reason why drawing should precede 
writing, that it beyond measure facilitates the proper formation of the letters by 
the child, thus saving him a groat loss of time spent in weaning himself from 
wrong forms which he has been acquiring for years together. This, again, is 
of advantiige to him during his whole course, in that, even in the first begin- 
nings of study, he becomes conscious of the power to be acquired by the mas- 
tery of it ; so that, oven in the first part of his studios in writing, he becomes 
resolved not to leave any thing incomplete or imperfect, in bis rudimentary 
acquirements. 

Writing, like drawing, must be first commenced on the slate, with a pencil ; 
children being competent to make a perfect letter on the slate, at an ago 
wlien it would be infinitely difficult to teach them how to guide the pen. 

This use of the slate-pencil before the pen is to be recommended, both in 
writing and drawing, fur the additional reason that it admits of the easy recti- 
fication of errors; while, by the remaining on the paper of a faulty letter, a 
worse one is always made next 

And I sliall cite, as a material advantage of this method, that the child will 
wash from llie slate even perfi^ctly good work ; an advantage incredible to all 
who do not know the importance of educating children without presumption, 
and so as to prevent them fVom vanity in attaching voluo to the w'ork of their 
hand.s. 

1 divide the study of WTiting into two epoclis:— 

1. That in whidi the child is to l>ecome familiar with the forms of letters and 
their connection, independently of tlio use of tlio pen ; and 

2. Tlmt in which his hand is to be trained to the use of tho pen, the proper 
instrument for writing. 

During the first of these epochs I place the letters before the child, in strictly 
correct fonns; and have caused a copy-book to be engraved, by means of which 
tho child, if ho hus tlio advantages consequent upon pursuing my whole meth- 
od, can acquire facility in writing almost by himself witliout assistance. 

The ciiaructcristics of this writing-book are: — 

1. It dwells sufficiently long upon tlic rudimentary and fiindamental forms of 
the letters. 

2 It proceeds gradually, only from the simple forms of tho letters to the 
complex. 

3. It practices tho child in tbo combination of several letters, beginning from 
the moment when ho can oorrcctly write a aiinplo one; and goes on, step by 
step, in the writing of such words as contain those letters only which he is 
alreitdy able to make perfectly. 
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4. Lastly, it has the advantage of being cut up into single lines ; so that tho 
line to be written upon can always be made to stand immediately under the 
copy. 

In the second epoch, in wliicli the child is to bo introduced to tho use of tho 
pen, the proper instrument for writing, he is practiced in tho forms of tho let- 
ters and ill their combinations, even to a higher degree of perfection ; and tho 
teacher's work is then only to apply this perfected skill in drawing these forms 
to writing proper, by tho use of the pen. 

But the child must hero also come at tho new step in his progress with those 
ho has already made. His first copy for tho pen is precisely like bis copy for 
the pencil ; and he must commence bis practice with tlie pen by writing tlie 
letters as largo as bo drew' tliom, and only gradually becoming accustomed to 
imitating tho smaller usual forms of writing. 

Tho psychology of all departments of education requires a clear distinction to 
bo preserved bet wood their means; and a keen discrimination os to wliich of 
them tlio child can and should be made to practice at any age. As in all de- 
partments, I apply tills principle in writing also; and by a steady adhcrenco to 
tills principle, and with tho help of tho book of slate-pencil copies founded on 
it, which has been prepared for children of four and five years of age, I confi- 
dently assert tliat by this mctliod even an unskillful schoolmaster, or a very 
inexperienced mother, can instruct children, up to a certain point, in both plain 
and ornamental writing, without having themselves been previously able to do 
it It is, in tills particular, as every whore, tlio main design of my method to 
make home instruction again possible to our neglected people; and to ouablo 
every motlier, whose heart beats for her child, to follow my elementary exer- 
cises in a progressive order, quite to their end; and to practice them through- 
out with her children. To do this, slie need bo but a little w ay forward of the 
child itself. 

My heart is lifted up by tho blessed wishes that spring from this idea. But 
when I first expressed distantly something of these hopes, I wa.s answered, from 
all sides, “The mothers among tho people at largo w’ill not approve of it; ” and 
not only men from tho common people, but men who teach tlio common peo- 
ple— who teach them Clirisliauity ! — said to m<i, scoffingly, “You may search 
all our villages up and down, but you will find no mother who will do w*hat 
you retjuire from her.” I oosw'crcd them, “Then I will, by the use of tlieso 
means of mine, enable heatlien mothers from Uie furthest north to do it ; and, 
if it is really true tliat Christian mothers in peaceful Europe — that Cliristian 
mothers in my fatherland— can not bo carried forw’urd as fiir os I will carrj' 
heathen mothers from the wild north; — then 1 will call upon tltose gentlemen, 
wiio are to-day thus insulting the people of the fatherland, w horn they and 
their fathers have hitherto taught, instructed, and directed; lUid, if tliey dare 
wash their hands of the blame, and suy, “We are guiltless of this inexpressible 
shame of tho people in peaceful Europe, we are guiltless of this unspeakable 
disgrace of the best natured, mast tcacliable, and patient of all tho European 
nations, tho Swiss” — if they dare say, “Wo and our fatliers have done 
what it was our duty to do, in order to remove from our fatlicr-lund tho name- 
less unhappiness of this inhuman condition of our country and our father-land, 
to prevent this decay of tho first foundations of morality and ixdigion in our 
country and our father-land ” — to these men, who dared to tell me, “ You may 
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search the laod up and down, but ita mothers wUl not do nor desire what 70a 
wish,” I will reply, “Cry out to these unnatural mothers of our fatlierdand, as 
did Christ to Jorusalom, 'Mothers, mothers, bow often have we wished to 
gather you under the wings of wisdom, humanity, and Christianity, as a hen 
gathers her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! ’ ” If tliey dare do 
thin, then I will be silent, and believe their assertion and their experience, in-> 
stead of believing in the mothers of the country, and in the hearts which God 
has put into their breasta But if they dare not, I will not believe in them, but in 
the mothers, and in the hearts which God has put in their breasts; and will 
moreover meet tlie miserable statement with which they have rejected from 
themselves the people of the land, like the production of an ovil creation, and 
proclaim it an insult to the people, to nature, and to truth; and will go my way, 
like a wanderer who in a distant forest hears a wind whose blowing ho docs not 
feel. I must go my way, for the sake of what I desire to speak. I have all 
my life seen all manner of such word^men, hardened in systems and ideals, with 
CO knowledge or respect for the people; and the appearance of those who to- 
day are, as I have sliown, insulting the people, is more similar to theirs than 
any other that I know. Such men believe themselves to be upon an eminence, 
and the people at a depth &r below them; but they are mistaken on both 
points, and like wretched apes, by the arrogance of their miserable nature, hin- 
dered and made incapable of right judgment on tho real value of actual animal 
power, or that of real human endowments; thus these wretched word-men are, 
even by the loftiest attainments of tlieir unnatural course, become incapable of 
observ ing that they are walking on stilta, and that they must get down from 
tlieir wretched wooden legs, in order to be planted as firmly as common people 
are, upon God’s earth. I am forced to pity them. 1 have beard many of these 
'RTOtebed word-men say, with such a mixture of nun-Uko innocence and rabbin- 
ical wisdom, “ What can bo better for the people than tho Heidelberg cate- 
chism and the psalter?” that I have been forced, out of consideration for hu- 
manity, to give up my respect for even the foundation of this error. And even 
if I would excuse the error, it would still be an error, and will bo. Mon oro 
ever like themselves; and book-learned men, and their pupils, have llkcwiso 
been so. I will therefore open my mouth no longer against the verbiage of 
their huimm s^iyings, and the tinkling bells of their ceremoniousness, and the 
delightfhl foolish frame of mind which must naturally thence arise ; but will 1 

only say, with that greatest of men, who ever beneficially advocated tho cause 1 

of truth, tho people, and lore, against Die errors of the book-learned, “ Lord, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

But to return : The study of aTiting seems to appear, in tho third place, as an 
introduction to learning speech. It is, indeed, essentially, nothing but a pecu- 
liar and special application of the latter. 

As, therefore, writing, considered as a study of form, comes according to my 
niothod into cxmoection with geometry and drawing, and tlius enjoys all tho ad- 
vantages derivable from the early development of those studies, so, as a special 
department of tho study of speech, it comes into connection with all that has 
been done, from tho cmdio upward, by tlie method for the development of that 
faculty, and enjoys tho same advantages which were secured and established . 

for it, from the previous training of it by the “ Book for MbfAera,” and the spell- 1 

ing and reading-book. I 
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A cliild tmight by thia method knowa the apeUmg^book and the first reading* 
book almoat bj rote; he knows, to a great extent, the basis of ortliography 
and speccli ; and when he haa acquired facility in the forma of writing, by means 
of the pencil-book and the first exercises, so fkr as concern single letters and 
their connection, ho will need no special copies to proceed in liis studies in >\Tit* 
ing, for he will then, by means of bia knowledge of speech and orthography, 
hare the substance of all tlie copies in his head, and can write down, from the ac- 
quaintance he has acquired with the spelling and reading-books, whole scries 
of words ; by which Ida knowledge of language is continually incrcaaod, and 
his memory and imagination trained. 

Tlio advantages of exercises in writing thus arranged, and connected with 
those in language, are as follows:— 

1. They continually increase the grammatical facility which the child has 
already acquired, and make its basis in his mind more firm. This can not fiiil 
to bo the case ; for the arrangement of the reading-book, in which nouns, ad* 
rerbs, verbs, conjunctions, Ac., stand in separate columns, enables him to write 
them down as they stand; by which means he acquires tlie power of determ- 
ining at once in which series any word belongs that comes before him. In tliis 
manner even the rules applicable to tliese classes of words will shape them- 
selves in his mind. 

2. By these exercises in language, according to the method, is also cultivated 
the geneml power of arriving at intelligent ideas ; for the child may, as a wTit- 
!ng-exerrisc, write out his dictionary, according to the headings and distinctiona 
of the scries of subdivisions which he has already loomed, into groups of words, 
and thus arrange for himself orderly, generalized views of the various classes of 
thmgs. 

3. The meon.s of gradually attaining to intelligent ideas by writing-cxerciscs 
are re-enforced in two ways : first, because the pupil gains practice both by the 
writing and rcnding-lossoDS, through the elucidatory juxtapositions of the im- 
portant nouns, verbs, adverbs, tc . ; and, second, ho gains independent power in 
discovering and adding the ideas derived fVom his own experience to tlie various 
series of terms whose chief conceptioDS he has made his own while engaged 
in studying reading. 

Thus, ill the writing-exercises, for example, he sets down not only the names 
of what ho has learned in the reading-book to call liigh *' and “ pointed,” but 
he practices himself and the very task stimulates him to do so, in remembering 
and adding such objects as he recollects, within his own experience, of tlmt 
form. 

1 will give an example, to illustrate the investigating spirit of children as to 
such additions. 

I gave out to them the word “ Tliree-comered ; ” of which, along with a 
country schoolmaster, tliey furnished the following instances : — 

Three-oomend : Triangle ; pluml>-levt*l ; halfa neck-cloth ; carpenter’.* sqnnre; 
a kind of file; bayonet; prism; l>cech-nut; engraver’^ acraper; wound left by 
leech; blade of u Hword-cone ; buckwheat kernel; leg of a pair of dividers; the 
under surface of the nf>se ; leaf of “ Good Henry ; spinach leaf ; »ced-pod of 
tulip; figure 4 ; seed-pod of ahephonl's pouch. 

They found still others on tables, and in round windows, wiiich they were 
unable to give names for. 

The like is tlic case with reference to the addition of adjectives to t)ic nouns. 
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For instance, the children annexed to the nouns cel^ egg, evening, not only all 
the adjectives which they had learned as annexed to them in the reudiug-book, 
but thc«e also which their ow*n experience enabled them to add as appropriate. 
Thus, by this mode of collecting the qualities of ail things, they arrive, by the 
simplest of proccssc'S, at the means of becoming acquainted and familiar with 
tlie nature, essence, and qualities of all tilings, from various directions, and in 
a mode harmonizing with their own exporionee. The same is truo of verbs; 
as, for instance, if tlic chUdren arc to elucidate the verb "to observe," by ad- 
ding nouns and adverbs to it, they would elucidate or accompany them, not 
only witli the W’ords w'hich they had found accompanying them in the reading- 
book, but w'ould add others, as in the previous case. 

The consequences of these exercises are far-reaching. The descriptions 
w'hich the children have learned by rote, as of the bell, going, standing, lying, 
the eye, the car, Ac., become definite and universal guides to them, by means 
of which tliey become able to express themselves, both orally and in wriling, 
as to every thing with whoso form and contents they become acqumnted. It 
will of course be observed, tlial this result can be reached, not by isolated, ex- 
clusive practice in writing, but by connecting it with the whole series of means 
by whicli the method gradually elevates its pupils to tlie attainment of intelli- 
gent ideas. 

It is also, as standing in connection witli the whole course of instruction, that 
I say of the study of writing, that it should be completed, not merely os an art, 
but us n busiuess acquirement ; and that the child sliould be carried to such a 
degree of facility in it, that he sliull be able to express himself as distinctly 
rt^pecting it, and use it ns easily and as universally, as speaking. 

The third elementary means of our knuwdcdgo is 

KCMBER. 

While sound and form lead us towaitl the intelligonco of ideas, and the intel- 
loctual independence which are attained through them, by the use of various 
means of instruction subordinate to themselves, arithmetic is the only dei'art- 
mont of instruction w'hich makes use of no such subordinate means, but seems, 
throughout the whole extent of its influence, to be only a simple result of the 
primitive CicuUy, by whicli wo represent clearly to ourselves, in all cases of in- 
tuition, t!ie relations of greater and less, and, in cases where mc-asurcinent is 
impossible, to form a perfectly clear idea of the relation. 

Sound and form often, and in various ways, contain witliin themselves a germ 
of error and delusion; but number, never; it alone leads to infallible results; 
and, if geometT}* makes the same claim, it con be only by means of the applica- 
tion of arithmetic, and in conjunction with it ; that is, it is infallible, ns long as 
it aritbmeticizes. 

Since, therefore, this department of instruction, which leads with most cer- 
tainty toward the purpose of all instruction — intelligeiSt ideas — must be hon- 
ored os the most important of all the departments, it is therefore evident that it 
must also bo pureued universally, and with the utmost care and wisdom ; and 
that it is of the utmost importance for the attainment of the ultimate object of 
education ; and also that it sliould bo put in a form which shall admit all the 
advantages which a profound psychology ami a most comprehensive knowledge 
of the invariable laws of the physical mechanism of instruction can secure, I 
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have, therefore^ made the utmost efforts to bring arithmetic before the intuition 
of the child, as the clearest result of these laws ; and not only to roduco Uie 
clement of it in the mind to that simplicity which they wear in the actual phe- 
nomena of nature, but also to preserre Uiis same simplicity without any varia- 
tion, strictly and without exception, in every step of onward progress; in Ujo 
conviction that even the furtliost attainments in this study can only be tlie 
means of true enlightenment — that is, means of attaining to intelligent ideas 
and correct views — so far as it is developod in the human mind in the same 
order of progress in which it proceeds from nature herself^ from the very 
beginning. 

ARiTUitmc. 

This arises wholly from the simple collocation and separation of several uni- 
ties. Its primitive formula is evidently as has been stated. One and one make 
two, and one from two loaves one. Every 0gure, whatever its value, is in 
itself only a mode of abbreviating this rudimentary form of all computation. 
It is, however, important that the recollection of the primitive form of the rela- 
tions of numbers should not be weakened in tlie mind by the abbreviated 
means of arithmetic; but that they should, by means of the forma in which tho 
study is pursued, be carefully and deeply iraprcs.scd upon it; and that all prog- 
ress in this department toward tho end proposed should be founded upon that 
deeply-seated consciousness of the material relations, which lies at the basis of 
all arithrootic. If this docs not happen, tho very first means of attaining 
intelligent ideas would bo degraded to a mere plan of mcmoiy* and imagination, 
and thus made powerless for its real object. 

This must, of course, bo the case ; for if, for instance, we learn by rote that 
three and four aro seven, and then proceed to use this seven as if we rtaUy 
knew that three and four made it, we should deceive ourselves; for the inner 
truth of tho seven would not bo in us, since wo should not be con.scious of the 
material basis which alone can give the empty words any truth for us. Tlie 
fact is the same in all tho departments of human knowledge. Drawing, in like 
manner, if not based upon tho geometry from which it is deduced, loses that 
internal truthfulness, by means of w’hich only it can lead us tow'ard intelligent 
ideas. 

I begin, in the “Tfcoft for MoOietsf' to endeavor to make upon the child that 
firm impression of the relations of numbers, as such actual interchanges of more 
and leas, os may be observed in object.s discernible by tho eye. The first bibles 
of that work contain a series of objects intended to bring distinctly before tho 
eyes of tho children the ideas of one, two, three, Ac., up to ten. Tlien I let tho 
children select from tho pictures tho objects which represent one; then the 
twos, threes, Ac, Then I make the same relations familiar to them by their 
fingers, or with pcaa, small stones, or such other objects as may bo at hand; 
and I daily renew the consciousness of the numbers hundreds and hundreds of 
time.s, by the division of words into .syllables and letters on the spelling-board, 
and asking, How many syllable has that word? W'lmt is tho first? The sec- 
ond? Ac. In this manner tho primitive form of all arithnietic becomes deeply 
impressed upon tho children's minds, by which means they become familiar 
with tho means of abbreviating it, by figures, with iho full consciousness of 
their inner trutli, before proceeding to tho uso of the figures without keeping this 
background of intuition before their eyes. Aside from the advantage of thus 
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making arithmetic a basis for intelligent ideas, it is incredible how easy the 
study thus becomes, even to children, tlirough this assured preparation of the in- 
tuition; and experience shows that the beginning even is difficult only l>ecause 
this psychological rule is not used to the proper extent I must, therefore, go 
somewhat more into detail upon such of my rules as are here applicable. 

Besides the steps already mentioned, and after them, I make use of the spell- 
ing-tablets also as a means of teaching arithmetia 1 call each tablet one, and 
begin with the child at a time when it can Icam its letters, to instruct it in the 
knowledge of the relations of numbers. I lay down one tablet, and ask the 
child, “Arc there many tablets?" He answers, “No; only one.” Then I 
put one more, and say, “ One and one. How many is it? " The child answers, 
“ One and one are two." And so I go on, adding only one at a time, then two, 
three, Aa, at a time. 

When the child has thoroughly mastered the combinations of one and one, as 
far as ten, and states them with entire facility, I put the spelling-tablets before 
him in the same manner, but vary the question, and say, “ If you have two 
tablets, how many times one tablet have you ? " The child sees, reckons, and 
answers correctly, “ If I have two tablets, I have twice one tablet.” 

When he has thus, by tlie limited and often-repeated computation of their 
parts, gained a clear understanding of the number of ones in each of the first 
numbers, the question is varied again, and he is asked, witli the tablets in sight 
as before, “ How many times one are two ? how many times ono are three ? " 
Ac.; and again, “How many times is one in two; in three?” Ac. When tho 
child has thus become acquainted with the simplest rudimentary forms of addi- 
tion, multiplication, and division, and intuition has enabled him to ma.ster the 
es.scnco of the processes, the next step is to make him thoroughly acquainted, 
in like manner, by intuition, with the rudimentary forms of subtraction. This 
is done as follows : — From tho whole ten tablets together I take away one, and 
ask, “ If you take away one from ten, how many remains ? ” The child reck- 
ons, finds nine, and answers, “ If I take one away from ten, there remain nine." 
Then I take away another, and ask, “ One less tlian nine is how many ? " Tho 
child reckons again, finds nine, and answers, “One less than nine is eight.” 
And so it proceeds to tho end. 

This mode of explaining arithmetic can be practiced by means of the follow- 
ing series of figures : — 

1 11 I'l 11 Aa 

1 111 111 111 Ac. 

1 nil nil nil Ac. 

When tho additions in ono of these columns are finished, they may be used 
for subtraction ; e. g. ; — 

If ono and two aro three, and two and three make five, and two and five 
make seven, Ac., up to twenty -one; then two tablets may bo removed, and tho 
question a.sked, “ Two less than twenty-one is how many ? ” and so on, until 
none arc left. 

The knowledge of the greater or less number of objects, which is awakened 
in the child by tho laying before him of actual movable bodies, is strengthened 
again by tho use of arithmetical tables, by means of which the same succes- 
sions of relations are set before him in lines and points. These tables aro used 
as guides, in reference to computing with real objects, as tho spelling-book is in 
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connection with writing words on the blackboard; and when the child has pro- 
ceeded iis far, in reckoning with real objects, as these tables, which are ontirelj 
based on intuition, his apprehension of the actual relations of numbers will 
have become so strengthened, that the abbreviated modes of proceeding by the 
usual figures, even without the intuition of objects, vnW be incredibly easy to 
him, while his mind will have been preserved from error, defects, and fancifiil 
instructions. Thus it may bo said, with strict correctness, that such a study of 
ariUimctic is exclusively an exercise of the reason, and not at all of the memo- 
ry, nor any mechanical routine practice ; but the result of tho clearest and most 
definite intuitions, and loading to nothing except to intelligent ideas. 

But as increase and decrease takes place, not only by increase and decrease 
of the number of single objects, but by the division of single objects into sev- 
eral parts, there thus arises a second form of orithrootic, or, rather, a method is 
offered by which each single object may itself be made the basis of an infinite 
partition of itself, and an infinite division into single parts existing witlun it. 

And as, in the previous form of arithmetic, the number one was taken as the 
starting-point for tho increase and decrease in the number of single objocts, and 
as tho basis of the intuitional knowledge of all their changes, in like manner a 
figure must be found in tho second form of arithmetic which shall occupy the 
same place. It must be infinitely divisible, and all its parts alike; a figure by 
which the parts in fractional arithmetic, each first as part of a whole, and again 
as independent, undivided unities, may be brought before the intuition in such 
a way tliat every relation of a fraction to its integer may be presented to the 
child's eye as definitely and accurately as, by our method, in the simple form 
of arithmetic, the number <»ie was seen by him to be distinctly contained three 
times in three. 

No figure will serve this purpose except the equilateral square. 

By moans of this figure we con place before the eye of the child the relation 
of the parts to unity ; that is, the progresdve series of fractions, beginning with 
the universal starting-point of all increase and decrease, the number one, with 
as much distinctness as wo formerly set before him in a aensiblo form the in- 
crease and decrease of whole unities. I have also prepared an intuitional table 
of fractions, in eleven columns, each consisting of ten squares. The squares in 
the first column arc whole, those in the second are divided into two equal parts, 
those in tho third Into three, £c., as far as ten. This simply-divided table is 
followed by a second, in which these simple intuitional divisions are continued 
in a further progressioD. The squares, which in the first table are divided into 
two equal parts, are now divided into two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve, four- 
teen, sixteen, eighteen, and twenty parts ; those in the next column into three, 
six, nine, twelve, Ac. 

As this intuitional alphabet consists of geometrical forma, which are derived 
from the tenfold subdivision of an equilateral square, it is evident that wo have 
established a common source for tho alphabet of intuition, and this aritbmetioal 
alphabet ; or, rather, that we have established such a harmony between the 
elementary means of instruction in form and number, that our geometrical 
forms are made the primary basts of the relations of numbers, and the Ibnda- 
mental relations of numbers, on tho other hand, the primary basis of the geo- 
metrical forms. 

In this manner we arrive at the conclusion that we can not teach children 
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arithmetic, under our method, except by Uie uoc of the sumo alphabet which 
wo used previously os an alphabet ot intuition in the mure restricted sense ; 
tliat is, as a basis for measuring, writing, and drawing. 

llic child’s apprehension of the actual material relations of all IVactlons will 
become so clour by the uso of this table, tliat tho study of fractions in the usual 
hgurcs, as in the case of the arithmetic of integers, will become incredibly eas}*. 
Experience shows that by this method the children arrive four or five years 
earlier at a proper facility by this method than could possibly be tho case without 
its use. These exercises also, as well as tho previous ouc«, preserve tito child's 
mind from confusion, omissions, and fanciful instructions ; and in this respect 
also it may be said, tvith distinctness, that this mode of studying arithmetic is 
exclusively a training of tlio reason ; in no sense a mere exercise of memory, 
nor any routine mechanical process. It is the result of tho clearest and most 
definite intuitions; and leads, by an easy patli, through correct understanding, 
to LTUth. 

[The following “ Course of Instruction ” pursued in the Normal and 
Model Schools of the British Home and Colonial Infant and Juvenile 
School Society, on Gray’s Inn Road, London, presents some interesting 
applications, os well as modifications, of Pestaloszi’s methods of element- 
ary instruction as set forth in the foregoing extracts from Ger- 

ivude Teach^ Her Children” ] 
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CouBSi of biBTBVcmoM for the Teachers tn training at the Hoke and Colohial 
Iktaht and Juvenile School Society. 

L ScRirTTRE. — The authenticity of the Bible and the evidences of Chri-^tuinity ; 
a i^encral view of the ditferent books of the Bible ; a daily Scripture text with re- 
marks, cltiedy of a practical nature ; instruction in the important doctrines of 
tlie Bible to promote real religion, the lessons especially bearing upon tlie duties 
and trials of teachers. 

IL Writing and Spelling. 

III. Language.— Grammar ; etymnlogv'; composition. 

IV. Number. — Mental aritlmietic ; ciphering. 

V. Fi>RM. — Lines and angles; superficies; solids. 

VI. Natural History. — Mammals; birds; plants. 

yiL Elementary Drawing. — Kur the cultivation of taste and invention; as an 
imitative art 

VIII. Vocal Music. — Singing; the notation of music. 

IX. Oeograpry, — A general view of the world ; England and its colonies ; 
Palestine. 

X. Oa/ECTs. — The parts, qualities, and uses of common objects; the essential 
properties of matter. 

XL — Educational Lessonr — Principles of education as founded on the nature 
of children ; on the government of children, and moral training ; on subjects for 
lessons ; on graduatcHi instruction ; on methods of teaching ; on writing and giving 
lessona 

XIL Phtsioal ExncDia. 

First or Lowtst Clat $. — Sir We«k$. 

Tht itudenti in this clMt ar« chitfly ooeopied in raotivinf inatroction for their own impror*- 
neat, with a ri«w to their fatare traiiunf. 

B. M. Jlemtnf. 

8 15. The htiainete of the day U eommenoed with a text from Scripture, and remarka. Thia U 

followed by an educational motto, aettinf forth tome principle or praotioe of education, 
on which a few remarka are aUo nude. 

6 30. A leaonn on Scripture. 

0 15 Practice in ain^nf pieoet from Hymna and Poetry.” 

9 30. A leaaon on objecta, or tbo propertiea of matter. 

10 30. Recreation. 

10 45. ObMrving a leaaon given to the children in one of the practioinf achoola by the enperin- 

Undent of thoee acboola. 

11 30. A leuon on language. 

13 30. Diamiual. A/temcon. 

9 0. A leuon previoaaly given iti the preparatory or praotiaing achoola, examined aa to its 

object, and the method of giving it. 

3 0. A leaaon on number. 

4 0. A leaaon in aiiiging and the notation of muaio, or in drawing, for the cultivation of tauiU 

and inveiiiion. 

5 0. Walking exerciae on Mond^, Wedneeday, and Friday. 

5 30. Diamia^ on Tueaday and Tburaday. 

Evening, 

0 30. Scripture inatraction, or analyxing leasona in “ Model Leeeoot.” 

7 30. Entering heada of leaaona in uote-booka. 

9 15. Diamiaaal. 

Satmrdaf. 

8 15 A Scripture text and educational motto, aa on the previooa daya. 

8 30. Scripture inatraction. 

9 30. Oyrruiaatica, under a drill-aergeant. 

10 30. Scripture iiiatruetion. 

11 30. Entering heada of leeaena in note-booka. 

lYoK.— The afternoon of Saturday ia a holiday for all the teacher* in the Inalitution. 

Strand C/«m — Twe/ra Wtrks. 

Aa the atodenU now begin what may properly be called their Ifaim'itg, more time ia appropil' 
ated to the phnciplea and practice of early education, 
n. M. JlforMing. 

M 15. A Scripture text and educational motto aa to the lowest olaaa. 

8 30. A lesson to the upper section of the class in geography, or on the principles and praotios 

of early education, and to the lower section on Scripture. 

9 15. A leeson on number or drawing aa an imitative art. 

]U 0. In charge of classes of children in the achoola, or a continuation of the leaaon on drawing. 

10 45. A leaaon on the principles and practice of early education. 

1 1 30. Attending and remarl^g on g^ery Isasons given by atudenla of the claae 
13 30. DianuaaL 
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B. M. AfUrmoom. 

3 0. In eh&i^ of cUmm of ehildmi m th« oohooU. 

3 30. ObMiring & l#«ion givon to th« ehildroa the mUtren of tho infant ochooL 

3 0. Drawing ap tketoho* of louoiu, or analjxing louoiu ia '^Modol Lononoi*’ or oUioroxof* 

ctMo of tho oarao kind. 

4 0. Notation of maaie, or praetiain# drawing. 

5 0. Walking oaoreiao on Monday, Wodncoday, and Friday. 

J?ventng. 

6 30. A loMon on Scriptnro. or natural hUtory. 

7 30. Rnioring noteo m daily joumalo.* 

0 15. DUmioaal. 

Snlwr^f. 

8 15. A Bcriptnro toxt and odneational motto, ai in tho othor daya of tho wook. 

H 30. A louon to tho upper wction of the oJaai on geography, and to tho lower aacticn eu 
Scripture. 

0 30. Gyranaaticfc 
lU 30. A loMon on Scripture. 

11 30. Kntenng note* m daily jonmals. 

TAird Ctau.^Six WmAj. 

The prerioue instruction and practice of the etudenU is now brought to bear upon the goreni* 
ment of large numbers of children, and the time is chiefly employed as aseisunts in the scboola, 
or in taking the entire management of one of the small praoticmg eehooU. ^^en they are not so 
employed, their time is occupied as follows, eiz. : 

U. M. Jtfominf. 

b 15. A Scripture text and educational motto. 

8 30. A lesson on the principtee and practice of early eduoatioo, or on geography. 

0 15. In the echoole employed as general assistants. 

Id 30. Dismissal. 

3 0. In the schools as before. 

6 0. Dismissal. Svenimf. 

0 30. A lesson on natural history or Boriptore. 

7 30. Entering notes in daily journals. 

0 15. Disxniseal. Sstur^p. 

8 15. A Scripture text and tduoatiooal motto. 

8 30. A lesson on geography. 

9 30. Gymnastics. 

10 30. A Scripture lecaim. 

11 30. Entering notee in daily jonmals. 


Time ttUottfd to each snd/eef o/ stmfjr. 

The following table exhibits the time weekly allotted in the different to each subject of 

study, and also the arerage weekly time. 


I. General Iroprorement:— Scripture . - . . 

Writing and spelling, reports of leesone, Ac. « • 

I.sngaage - 

Number snd form -*-•••- 
Natural history - 

Geography, induding the Holy Land - - - . 

Objects - 
V'oeal mueio 

Drawing •• 

Cymnastlee and walking exercise • . • . 

II . Leseons on the principles and practice of early education 

III. Fractice in the Schools :->Taking ohsrge of classes, 1 

and afterwards of galleries of children - - ) 

Giving an opinion on the lessons of other teachers, f 
Giving lessons publioly 

Attending as assistants in the schools - - - 

Having the sole charge of echools under inspection • 

Recapitulation General improvement • • • 

Principles and practice of education - 
School practice > . . • • 

Total number of hours weekly • 


First or 
Lowest 
CUss. 

Second Clan. 





TIST" 

Frrtod. 

Second 

Period. 

Clast. 

Avvage 

Weehly 

K. 

K. 

H. 

M. 

M. 

K. 

K. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

8 

30 

7 

0 

7 

0 

3 

45 

6 

34 

10 

30 

19 

30 

19 

30 10 

30 

It 

30 

0 

15 

8 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

15 

0 

0 


49 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

15 

0 

0 


0 


IS 

3 

30 


11 

« 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


34 

4 

15 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

34 

3 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Cl 

0 

0 

3 

15 

t 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 

j 

0 

11 

15 

19 

30 

13 

45 

3 

0 

9 

45 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

30 

4 

30 

0 

0 

8 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

to 

11 

44 

45 

35 

U 

31 

45 

30 

45 

34 

0 

11 

15 

13 

30 

13 

45 

3 

(I 

0 

45 

0 

0 

8 

SO 

e 

30 

33 

15 

13 

15 

50 

0 

56 

0 

56 

0 

56 

0 

56 

0 


* M«iea time end etiralioa ere given to tlwee ionrasls, botb hjr the student* sad IboM who bistraet Ihsai. ee 
Well ss by the ledias of Che CeuiaUtse, to whow they are trot m ewimin bon. 
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It Is deemed unnecenary to give any syllabus of the courses of ordinary in- 
struction, but the following syllabus of lessons on the principles and practice of 
early education, is annext^ as it shows what is in some degree peculiar to this in- 
stitution. 

Firtt Cifurte. 

It is a distinctive feature at this course that the ideas are chiefly gained from 
examples presented to the students. The lessons are mainly oxpLuiatory of the 
examples. 

L Lesson on the daily routine of employment in tlie Instituti<ia The instruc- 
tions by the committee for students. General rules and regulaticms. 

XL ExaminaUon and analysis of lessons frx)m ** Model Lessons,** vis. : — 

Lessons on obiecta, Part L p. 61-<98. 

** color, Part I. p. 149-167. 

" animals, Part L p. 160-165. 

“ Dumber, Part L p. 103-140. 

Scripture Lessons, Part IIL p. 1-28. 

IIL Drawing out sketches of lessons on various subjects, after the example of 
those analysed. 

L— On 0bj4cU. 

1. On a shell or leaf, according to the model of a lesson on a feather. 

2. Copper or iron ** lead. 

8. Tea or sealing wax . . • ** " loaf sugar. 

4. Vinegar or ink •.«.** ** milk 

6. Recapitulation. 

6. Parc^ent . • . • * ** paper. 

7. Cloth ** leather. 

8. Pipeclay ** * ehAlk- 

9. Wood or rice , . . . “ “ ooaL 

10. Recapitulation. 

11. A candle or hammer . . ** " lead. 

12. A turnip or acorn . . . ** a rose-leaf 

18. An era ** honeycomb. 

14. Abiraorbee ** a butterfly. 

16. Recapitulation. 

IL— On Anima/t. 

1. Sheep . model— hare. 2. Oont . model— cow. 

IIL — On Co/or. 

1. The color blue . model — red. 2. Color yellow . model — green. 

IV. Lessons in which ** Practical Remarks ** form the text-book. 

V. On the art of questioning cluldren,and on the difforeut metliods of giving 

lessons. 

The students afterwards draw out lessons in full, according to models 
givea 

VL On the best method of drawing out children’s observation upon the oljccta 
around tliem, and upon tlie circumstances in wluch they are placed, and 
on fixing the knowledge so gained in the miiuL 
VIL The characteristics of yourg children that must be kept in view and actod 
upon, in order to secure their attention, to interest them in tlieir lessons, 
and tn gain ascendency over them. 

1. Love of activity. 

2. Love of imitatioa 

5. Curiosity, or love of knowledge. 

4. Susceptibility to kindness aixi sympathy. 

6. Deficiency in tlie power of attentioa 

6. Tlie love of frequent cliange. 

7. The force of early assodatioa 

8. Disposition to repeat the means by wliicb they have once 

tained their enda 
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YIIL On tli« senacA, And the use to be made of them in early education. 

IX. The ffallery lessons given to the children of the preparatory or practicing 

m^ooIa, aa to the subjects, the manner of treating Uiem, and tneir bear* 
ing upon the education of Uie children. 

Fir»t rreparaiory School. — 1. Form — 1st step. 

2. Color — 1st and 2nd step. 

3. Size — 1st step. 

4. Actions — 1st step. 

5. Human bo<ly — 1st step. 

0. Objects — 1st step. 

7. Number — 1st step. 

8. Iteligious instruction — 1st step. 

9. Sounds — 1st step. 

Second Preparatory School. — 1. Form — 2nd step. 

2. Color — 3rd and 4th ste[». 

3. Size — 2nd step. 

4. Actions — 2nd step. 

5. Place — 1st step. 

6. Objects — 2nd step. 

7. Animals — 2nd step. 

8. Number — 2nd and 3rd step. 

9. Moral instruction — 2ud step. 

10. Religious instructioD — 2nd step. 

11. Sounds — 2nd step. 

X. A general view of the different subjects of instruction in the preparatory 

schools, with a view to lead the students to draw from them principles 
and plana of teaching. 

Second Cour»e. 

L instructiems on familiar or conversational lessons, and on the antgecU chosen 
for these lessons, in the preparatory schools. 

IL Analysis of lessons in ** Model Lessons.” 

1. Form, Part II. p. 160-226. 

2. Ibe human body. Part I. p. 24-50. 

3. A flower, Port H- 65-76. 

4 . Scripture lessons, Part IL p. 1-21. 

5. Bible examination, Part IL p. 125-182. 

tlL Drawing up sketches of lessons in writing, according to a giien modet, 
flrst, sin^y, and then in a senes or course. 

Objects. 

1. On sugar, after the model of the lesson on bread. 

2. Spices and liquids ** ** coma 

3. Leather and silk ** ** cotton. 

Animals. 

1. On a tiger . . . Model — A pheasant 

2. The elephant and the cat . ** ^ 

8. DUfereot kinds of teeth . “ Different kinds of feet 

of animals. 

4. Comparison of parts of a 

quadruped and bird. . . ** Hand and foot 

Scripture Illustralione, 

1. The sun and the dew. Model — Tlie rainbow. 

2. Sheep— lion “ Tlie vine. 

8. Fishermen of Galilee " The shepherds of Judssa. 

Scripture Narraiives. 

1. On the Prodigal Son, and on ) Model — Joseph’s forgiveness 

2. The Brazen Serpent • • i or his brethreD. 
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8. Davids VeneraUon for his King “ 
4. The Nobleman’s Son. ** 


Solomon’s respect 
for hU mother. 
Mark z. 46 to 62. 


In Seriet or Course. 

1. A variety of sketches, After the model of the lesson on 

water. 

2. A series of sketches on a given subject • on 

prayer, Ac, as in “ Model Lessons,” Part IIL p. 24, Ac. 

8. A graduated series of sketches on the ** on a 

same subject straw, a cat, Ac 

4. On the subjects appointed for lessons weekly at the differ- 
ent galleriec 


IV, Writing out lessons in full on specined subjects — As 

1. To develop the idea of Inodorous. 

2. ** “ Pliable. 

8. “ “ Ta«»tele88. 

4. ** ** Soluble and fusible. 

6. “ *• Semitransparent 

6. •* “ Elastic 

*7. * “ Aromatic 

8. ** ** Natural and artificiaL 

9. ** ** Lesson on an elephant 

10. ** “ Comparison of the cow and pig. 

11. “ ** A piece of poetry. 

12. “ “ n>e nunbow. 

18, « « The addition or subtraction of 8. 

14. •» “ Explanation of the terms — sum, remainder, 

product, quotient 

15. ** SuLstanco of lesson X. in Reiner’s ‘‘Leesons 

on Form.” 

16. •* “On the illustration of the general truth, “ God 

is angry with the wicked every day.” 

A’bfc — The number of sketches and lessons whicli the students are enabled to 
draw out during tlieir training of course depends upon their ability and upon the 
previous education they have received. S^mie of tliese lessons are examined pub- 
licly, that their excellencies or errors may be nointed out for the improvement of 
the class, the name of the writer being witldicld. 


V. — Galleri/ Lenforu . — With reference to the Gallery Lessons, instructions 
arc given on the following points : — 

1. Tlie sketch. 

2 The subjeebmatter. 

8. Hie sunimarv. 

4. 1lie application of a moral subject 

5. On maintaining order and interest 

6. Tlie exercise of the minds of the children, and the knowleilge gained. 

7. Tlie manner of the teacher. 

8. Voice — pronunciation. 

9. Importance of attention to the whole gallery of children. 

10. On the use to be made of incidental circumstances. 

11. On the questions to the children. 

12. Mcclianical plans. 

VI. — Od the subjects taught in the schools, their suitability to the childreci, 

and the mode of treating them 

1. Color. 

2. Form. 

8. Size. 

4 . Weight 

5. Physical actions and operatiooa 
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6. Kumbcr. 

7. Place, os preparatorj to ge<^raphj. 

8. Souoda, at* preparatorr to singing and the Dotation of musia 

9 . Objects, including models of common utensils. 

10. Telling by pictures of common objecia^ and drawing objects before 

children. 

1 1. 11)6 human body. 

12. Animals 

18. Moral instruction. 

14. Relii^us instructioiL 

16. Tcaaiing pieces of poetry. 

16. Drawing and writing. 

17. Heading and spelling. 

18. Language, including composition, grammar, and the explanation of 

words. 

19. Number, form and language, as the elements of intellectual instruc- 

tiua 

20. Summary of the principles learnt in considering the suljects of lessons 

for infants. 

21. Drawir^ out sketches of the different methods of giving lessons, and 

tlie uses to be made of them, showing which are bad and which are 
good, and those suitable to difTerent subjects. 

V IL— Miscellaneous: — 

1. A course of educational mottoes. 

2. On intuitive knowledge and early develr^Mnent 
8. On principles and pl^ of education. 

4. Anecdotes of occurrences in the school, brought forward with a view 
to form right principles of moral training and inteUectual develu{h 
roent 

6‘ On the pliiy-ground, especially in reference to its influence in the in* 
tellcctual aiul moral training of childrea 

TTiird Courts. 

L — The practice of the school-room, and the principles on which it should be 
reflated 

The school-room and its apparatus, including library, collection of olgects 
Ac. 

Tlte opening mid general arrangcmeiits of a school 
Attendance, and the best meth^ of raising and filling a school 
Admission payment, and first treatment of children. 

OcDcral oraer and qnietiiesa. 

llie physical state of the cliildrcn, health, deanKness, neatness. 

Tlie exerdnen of ilic 8c)>ool-nx>m and play-ground. 

The division of time, and the subjects of lessons in a school 
Modes of leading elder scholars to work, independently of the tnasiei^s 
direct teaching. 

llie government of a school with respect to its spirit and plans. 

The infiueoce of numbers in teaching and moral training. 

Rewards, punit^hments, emulatioa 

Assistance, including paid assistants and monitors; the monitorial system. 
The defects and ad vantages of the individual, and simultaneous methods of 
instruction, and the use of Uie ellipses. 

Examinations by the teacher, fur parents and for subscribers. 

Holidays. 

n. — Points respecting tcaclicrs : — 

The intellectual and moml Qualifications of a teacher, and the circumstances 
which affect him in his labors. 

The conduct of teachers to parents, committees, inspectoiii, and the public. 
The means by which teachers may carry on their own improvement. 
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TTT, — On the mental and moral constitution of children -srith refcrenc« to tha 
principles on which education should be based : — 

MerUaL 

The various operations of the mind, intellectual and moral, and the wisdom 
and goodness of Gk)d whicli they display. 

The dependence of one intellectual faculty upon another, and the necessity 
fur tlie orderly and progressive development of the whole. 

The intellectual diversities of children, and the method of treating each 
variety of character. 

MoraL 

The importance of moral training on a religious basis, showing how the 
Bible should be our guide. 

Diversities in the mural character of children, and the method of treating 
eacli, viz.. 

Attachments of children. 

Anger, and tlie treatment of passionate children. 

Quarrelsome children. 

Children disposed to injure and destroy. 

Cunning children. 

Covetous cliildrea 

Fear, and its use and abuse, as a means of discipline with childrea 

Firmness, and its tendency to become obstinacy. 

The love of distinction and applause. 

Tlie cultivation of benevolence. 

Tlie sen.se of right and wrong. 

Respect 

Obedience. 

IV, — General truths respecting the operations of the minds and moral feelings 

and the uses to be made of tnem in the education of children. 

Tht Graduated Course of Instruction pursued in the Model Schools. 

I. RBLioions I.VSTBUCTIOX. — 1st step : Moral Impressions. — Tlie children of this 
gallery are very young, direct religious instruction can scarcely be attempted at 
first but their moral sen‘<e is to bo cultivated, and moral habits formed. For in* 
stance, little acts of obedience are to be required from them — their conduct to- 
wards each other regulated, and little conversational lessons arc to be given upon 
the kindness of their parents and teachers, with a view to develop the feeling of 
love, and to instruct them in their duties. 

2nd step : First Ideas of Qod — The object, as the children advance, is to pro- 
duce the first impre-ssions of their Heavenly Father — to lead them to feel some- 
what of hw pfjwer from its manifestation in tliose works of his with which they 
are familiar ; luid somewhat of his benevolence, by comparing it with the love 
sliown them by their parents and friends. 

3rd step : A Scripture Print. — Tlie story to be gaUiered from the picture, by 
directing tlie attention of the children to it, and by questioning them. A portion 
of the Scripture should bo given, that the cliildren may connect the narrative with 
the Bible, and receive it as Divine instruction. Tlie children should also be en- 
couraged to make their remarks, by which the teacher may ascertain how far 
their ideas are correct Tlie object of the lesson should be to make a religious 
and moral impressioru 

Ath step ; Scripture Narratives. — The incidents or characters should be chose 
with a view to inculcate some important truth or influential precept Elliptical 
teaching should be introduced to nelp the children to receive tlie story as a whole, 
and to sum up the lesson. In’giving these lessoas, the story itself should be either 
read from the Bible, or partly read and partly narrated, and pictures only used 
occasionally, to illustrate and tlirow interest into the subject. Teachers ought well 
to consider the ditferent positions that pictures should occupy in tlie different stages 
of instruction. 

6th step: Scripture Illustrations of Doctrines and Precepts. — Narratives, 
chosen wiih a view to inculcate some of the most simple and fundamental doo* 
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trines of ClmstLanity. For instance, sin. its nature, introduction into the world, its 
oonsec^uencos, and tlic remedy provided for it in the sacridee of Uie Saviour. As 
the children advance, some lessons to be given to illustrate the oatuml history of 
the Bible. ' 

XorE. — In tlie first or early lessons on Scripture narratives, the truth or pre- 
cept should be drawn from the story bv the children. In the later lessons, the 
precept or religious truth or duty may Se staled as the subject of the less<jn, and 
the cliildren required to discover what Scripture narratives illustrate the truth or 
precept they are considering. 

»tfp . — A course from the Bible, or a course on the Natural History of the 
Bible. On Monday, Scripture geography. 

II. Objects. — 1*< ulep . — Distinguishing or naming three or four common ob- 
jects, and telling Uicir uses ; or distinguisliing and naming the parts of conomon 
objects, and stating their uses. 

^tidntfp. — One Object chosen that exhibits in a remarkable degree some par- 
ticular quality, that the idea of that quality may be developed having 

distinct parta, which the children are to discover, and of which they are told the 
names. 

3rd »iep : One ObJeet.^The children to find out the qualities that can be dis- 
covered by the senses alone ; also to distinguish and name the parts. 

Ath step : Miscellaneous Objeeis, Metals, Enrths, Liquids, Ac. One Object.^ 
TTic chiUlren to extend their obiirvations to qualities, beyond tlioso which are im- 
mediately discoverable by the senses. A little simple information to be given at 
this stage ou the natural history or manufacture of the object, after tlie cliUdreo'a 
obscrvatiiKi li&s been called out 

bth step : Sever<U object t. — ^Tlie children to compare them, and point out their 
points of resemblance and «Iiffercnce. 

III. TtJYs. — Mo<iel toys of kitchen utensils, common carpenters’ tools, <tc., 
naming them, ami telling or showing their uses. 

IV. PreruEER. — l»f step . — Groups of objects or single figures, — naming and 
talking about them. 

2nd step . — Part of the lesson to be on the recollection of a picture used iu a 
former lesson — part on a picture of common objects. 

V. Human Bodt.— l«/ step . — Distinguishing the principal parts of the human 
body, the teacher naming them ; or the childnm exercising any p:irt of the body 
AS ({irecUMl Tills lesson should be accompanied with considerable notion, to ani- 
mate the children. 

2txdstep . — Distinguishing the secondary parts of the body. This lesson to bo 
extended to tlie ports of tlie prioeijxd parts of tlie human body, the teacher cou- 
tinukig to name them: a ^kT deal of action still to be used 

8fv/ Distinguishing tlie parts of the principal parts of the human body — 

the children naming them, and telling tlieir uses. 

VI. Form. — ls< step. — Distingui--lung the patterns of shapes for the purpose of 
developing tlie idea of form — the cliildren to dUtinguisli Uieui — no names being 
used. 

2wd Tlio children c«mtinning to select the patterns of shapes, acc«)rding 

to the one slunvn ; when perfect in this, they may select nil those lliat have tlio 
same number atid kind of edges, and the s«inie number of c«^nier<. 

Zrd step . — The children to dcteniiiiie the number of sides and comers in planes 
wlietlier the siilea are straight or curved ; also to loam the immes of the planes, 

Ath step . — A solid is shown, and the children select all those Unit resemble it 
in Rome pf>ints; the iwunos of the solids are not to be given. The letters of the 
alpliabet to be examuicd, aud the number and direction of their lines to bo deter- 
mined. 

6/A step . — To determine the length of different measures, loam their names, and 
practice the introductory lessons on Fonn in ** Model Lessons," part 11. 

step . — The course of lessons on Form in ** Model Lessons, " part IT. 

VIL Animals. — Isf step: A Domestic Animal . — A picture or a stuffed speci- 
men may be shown. The children to bo encouraged in talking about it, to soft 
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wliat Uiey ol>»tirvc or know, wiUiout reference to iinv urrangement, the aim of the 
instruction being to elicit ob^rvntiun, to cultivate the power of expression, ami 
especially U) cntxmrage humane and benevolent feelings towards the inferior crea- 
tion. At tliis stage it is well Hometimes to allow the children Utemselvea to pro- 
pose the imimal tliat they arc to talk about 

2nd $Up: ..4 Domeitie Animal. — Children to name its {larta, color, sisc, and 
api>earance. An attempt should be mode in Uiis stage, at a little airangement ol 
Ute subject, but it slioula not be too riguUy roqiiiretl. One principal object should 
be to encourage liumaiie iuul benevolent feclii^.s towards the lower nnimaK 

3rd »t^p: A Domtutic Aninu^. — Children to describe tlie uses of domestic ani- 
mals, tlieir different actions, and with what limb they (lerform any action, tlie 
sounds they make, our duties witit respect to them, «(c. Tii'^e ulleniute weekly 
witli 

Ath step: Animals and Human Biniy. — The children to describe where tlie 
different parts of the hunum body are situated, and to compare tlioso parts with 
the parts uf animals, pointing out in wliut Uiey are alike, in whui Uiey differ, aud 
how fitted to the liabiu and wants of man, or of the different animals. See course 
ill *• Model lA*-<w»ns," part I. 

bth step : Wild Animals. — Children to tell their parbi, color, size, and appear- 
ance ; to iKiint out how particularly dlstiuguiiJieil, and to learn eometbing of their 
habits ana residenre ; t>eing hnl to perceive how the animal is fitted by the Al- 
mighty for its kabits and IcHiality. 

VIII. l*LANTO. — I j»/ step. — Naming the jmrts of plants, ttnd telling their uses 
to man as food, <&c. 

'lud sUp. — S*‘u course in “ Model Lewsons,” pari II. 

IX. Number. — !«/ step: First Idea of *VMm^cr.— Tl»e idea of the numbers 
from 1 to 6 or C, to b«‘ developed by the use of the Itall frame and miscellaneous 
objects, ns exemjtlified in Reiner's introductory les.4oii, ** IjChsoiu ou Numl)cr,” re- 
printed, by permission of Uie author, for the use of the icai hen) uf the institution, 
u> " Papers on Ariilieiuetic ;** to which may be added mmiy additional exercises, 
such as tliose in the 1st and 2nd sectiims of “ Arithmetic for young Children,” <tc. 

'Indstep: First Idea of Number. — I'lie idea of tl»e numl>i>rs from C to 10 to be 
developeil by the use of tlie ball frame, lis b<‘fore; also the first and second exer- 
cises in ** Model Lessons,” part i, to be used os directed in tliat work. 

^rd step : Addition and Subtraction. — The remaining exercise under aectioii 1., 
alts) the whole of Uie exercises on subtriuilion in the luime work. 

Ath step. — ^'I'he more difficult exercis«*« in “ Model Lessons,” jwt i., Ac., accouk- 
ponied by selected exercises friMii “ Arithmetic for Children.” 

bth step : The Four Simple Rules. — Exercisi’s on the four simple rules, in nuni- 
Ut from 10 to 100, fnjiii “ Pa|>»;rH on Arithmetic,” an<l ** Lessons on Number;” 
also siiupht expUuiations of the rules, leading Uie cluldreii to think of the opera- 
tion they have lieeii )>erfunnmg ; als<i, by numerous exercises, to lead them to 
|»erceive some of the general pnqM>rlii^ of numU^r. 

X. Coixia- — 1.1/ step. — Selecting ciilors according to a pattern shown, and ai*- 
ranging LX>h»rs, imi nainea being us«h]. 

2mi step. — l>>amiiig the iiami^ of the dilfereiit colors, and selecting Uiem when 
called for by imiue. 

3rd step. — DisUttgiiishiiig and luiniing colors and shades of colors, and pro- 
ducing examples from surrouiidmg ohyects ; with exerciser on beads of different 
(vlors. 

Ath step. — Distinguishing and naming sluuk^ of color, and producing examples 
from memory. 

6/A step. — llie les.sons in Uiis sU*p U» be given on a specific color ; the children 
are also to learn from seeing them mixed, Ikiw the secondary colors are produced 
from the primary. 

XL Dbawiro. — From the age of the juveniles, and also from drawing not 
coming und«r the head of “ Gallery Lessons,” the following course of exercises cao- 
not be BO well orranfi^ into stages for the various schools. It is also thought 
desirable that one of the courses of lessons should be presented in a continuouB 
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form, Out the extent and variety of exerctso which they are intended to give to 
the mind may bo obHorvt^l. The courees form two Roriud of exercb«e«» commenced 
in Uie infujit-Hclioid, and completed in the juvcnilc*Hd)out 

First Series — To Exercise the Eye alone. 

Measuring relnlittely. — Let U»e diildren determine Oio relative lengOi of lines 
drawn in the Home dinK'.tion oti Uie slate, u e., whicli is longest, wliich is sliortest, 
<kc. Wliencver there is a ditference of opinion, pn»ve wlxi is correct, by inou- 
Buring. 

DebTmiue the relative lengtli of lines ilrawn in different directions on tlie 
alute. 

Detemiuie the relative tlistances between dtits made on the slate. 

Detemiinc the relative difference of the distances betwivn different parallel 
lines. 

Dctennine Uit; relative sixo of angles. 

DeU‘rmine Uie rehUivc; <ii^ree of iiiclinaUon of lines from the perptmdiculor — 
first, by comi)aring thetii wiUi a |K‘q)endlcular line, drawn on another part of tlie 
slaU? — and aUerwanL witliout this assistance. 

'fhe same exen'lse with lioriauHital lities. 

Dc'terminc Uie relative six** of circles, and Ui*-n of portions of circles. 

CHiildren called out to divide straight Un<*s, <lraam in different directions, into 
2, R, 4. (tc., equal fir given parts, the others to state Uieir opinions as to the enr* 
ri^clness wiUi whirl) the o|>eration has ls*eii d*nit*. 

The above exerriso rfpt*at4*d wiUi cnr>'e*l liiu's in different directions. 

Ncjte. — Several of the ulwve exercises may be applied to the lengths, *fcc, of 
th«r objects and pictures in Uie roonL 

Measuring by current Statulartis. — Tlu* U'}tch*'r to give Uie cliildrcn the idea of 
an incii,nail, quarter of a yard, foot, half a yard, and yard, wliich, at first, should 
tie drawn iu a conspicuous place, for the whole class to sec. 

To decide Uie length of lines. — First practice* the children upon the inch, then 
upon the nail, and soon up to the yard; continually refening to the standard 
measures. 

Note. — H iest* exercises sliould be continued unUl the eye can decide with 
UileraWc accuracy. 

Determining the length of lines combined in various rectilinear geometrical 
figures. 

Determining the circumference orgirUi of various objects. 

Detcniiining distances of greater extent, such os the fioor and walls of the 
room, the play-grouml, Ac., Ac. 

Measuring by any given Stafulard. — Measuring sizes, heights, lengths, Ac., by 
any given sUmdard. 

How often a given standard will occupy any given space, With respect to eu> 
perficies. 

Second Series — 7b Exercise both the Eye and Hand. 

Before commencing these exercises, it would be advisable to give the children 
iiiHtruclion (in a class around the large slate) with regard to the manner of holding 
the pencil, the position of the band in drawing lines in various directions. This 
will be found to diminish the labor of attending to eacli individual separately. In- 
struction a.s to the p*.i«i()on of the body may be left till the children are phiced at 
tho desks. 

Notk. — T lic standard measures, used previrmsly, should be painted on the 
walls, or placed ('uiispicuously before the class in some manner, both borizootally 
and j>erp*‘ndicularly, m order to accustom the children to them. 

The children to practice dmw'ing straight liu(*s in different directions, gradually 
increa«ing them in length. First piTpcndicular, i»ecood horizontal, third right on- 
lique, fourth left ohlii^ue. 

To draw lines of given lengths and directions. 

To divide Uie lines they draw into given porta 

Todniw curved lines in iliffonait directions, gradually iucreasiog in aize. 

To try how many angles they can moke with 2, 8, 4, Ac., lines. 
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To try what Uiey can make of 2, 8, 4, cur ml lines. 1’hen pn seeding to 
copies; hrst copying those formed of straight lines, then those of curved lines. 

To draw from copies. 

Notb. — In the course of fonning figures out of .stniight and curved lines, the 
children should bo taught to make the letters of the alphabet. 

XII. GEOORAriiT. — 1*/ »tcp . — The course consists of the following series of les- 
sons : 1. The cardinid points. 2. The semi-Cardinal (>oints. 3. The necessity of 
having fixed points. 4. The relative |X).sition of objects. 6. The boundaries of 
the scnool-room. fi. Tlie boundaries of the play ground. 7. The relative distances 
of the parts and objects of the school-nxim. 8. The relative distances of the parts 
and furniture of the school-room marked on a map, drawn on the large slate or 
black board with clialk, before the children. 0. The scale of a map. 10. The 
relative positions apd distances of different placid on a map of the neighborhood 
II. 'Hie map of England. 12. Tlie map of the Holy Land. 


PATERNAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


DrRiNo that happiest period of Pc.sUlozzi*s career, his labors at Burg- 
dorf, he sketched out many rough drafts of lessons, to be filled up by 
his assistants, in tlicir class room exercises, as a sort of encyclopedia of 
social science. Many of these fragments came into the possession of 
Kriisi, who, after the death of I’cstalozzi, e<litcd and published tliem 
under the title of “ PaUrnal a Bctpiest of Father Pcsta- 

loz7.i to His Pupils.” We give a few extracts from Hiber’s volume. 

Almagiving . 

“The best alms is that which enables the receiver to ceaao bi*gging.“ 

Changing. 

“ Change, my child, change all that tboa docut and performeet, until thou hast 
perfected it, and thou bo fully satisfied witli it Change not tliysclf, however, 
like a weathercock, willi every wind ; but cliaiigo thyself so that thou nmyost 
lieconie better and nobler, and that all that tlion docst may b« ever more excellent 
and perfect. No such change will ever cause thee to repent.** 

Baking. 

“ Bilking is, like all e*x)kiiig, a fruit of civilixation. The savage knows of no 
preparutiiiii of his h«ud ; ho eats every thing raw, like the brul<*s, and, atwrdingly, 
he eats it, like them, with brutal grcedinc:«i. A wise diet of meat and drink is 
only pAvsiblc when the f<NKl is pre^tared by art, and it is then only that man can 
guard himself against the voracity of the animal. Ikiking, therefore, and every 
other sort of cooking, is a far more imptirtaot business tluin it appears U> be at 
first sight. It procures to us the most wholesome of nil nutriments — that bread 
which, as a common nec«>8sar)' of life, we daily ask of God, in the must sublime 
<if all prayers.** 

Bathing. 

“ Ry bathing we cleanse ourselves from bodily impurities; the impurities of the 
soul, however, are not removed cither hy common nr by conseemted water, but 
only by a renovation of mind in faith and love.** 

Quaking. 

“ Tho must violent quaking, which causes houses and cities to fall in ruius, and 
which shakes even the foundations of the mountains, is that terrible eotivulston 
of nature which wo call an earthquake ; but iuruiiWly more terrible is the secret 
qnaking of a guilt-laden soul, at the prospect of Uio inevitable discovery and pun- 
ishment of its crimes.** 

Beginning. 

“The banning of every thing precedes its existeiKx* and its cmitiiiualion. 
The first day of creation was the beginning of the world. l*'n>m the loginning 
God hath set k>rth liis almighty power, his wis<}om, and ptssliuiw, in .ill that ho 
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has made. From the beginning, the hand of bis providence haa ordained the 
destinies of mankind ; it has ordained thy destiny also, my child. Rejoice, 
therefore, and put thy trust in him, who is, and was, and shall be, the everlasting 
God.” 

Bov>ing and Bending. 

“ Man, the only creature that oarrics his head so erect, should he never bow 
it ? Verily, he docs ! For God has deeply impressed npou his heart the feeling 
of his weakness, and n reverential awe for sill that is great and lofty. His head 
is involuntarily bowed down under the oppressive consciousness of his guilt Ilia 
eye sinks in gratitude before the saver of his life, his wife, his child. Verily, 
verily, it was no art that bent the knee of the first man who prostrated himself in 
tho dust at the sight of the rising sun. It was God within him, who thus laid 
litiii low ; and he rose more humanized in his feelings, than if he had proudly 
foot'd its bright beam. Kut tho work of God is defiled in the bowings and blend- 
ings of liyptK'risy, by which human nature is as much degraded as it is elevated 
and ennobled by pious adoration, lowly modesty, and kneeling gratitude.” 

BUseoming. 

** Yonlli, Uiou season of blossoms, lio w (air thou art ! But, remember that Uiy 
chiirms are destined quickly to pass away. Thou canst not ripen, unless they 
vanish. Therefore, value thou the lasting fruits of life above the fleeting beauty 
of its blossoms.” 

Thanking. 

* Good m«-Q and gix>d things, niy child, cause joy to tho man of pure heart, 
even Uiough ho derive no benefit from them ; but when he is benefited by them, 
bis joy is increased. Ho then seeks the author of all goodness and of all joy; 
aud, when he has found him, his voice is drowned in the overflowing of his feel- 
ings. Tears glisten in his eyes. These, niy child, are the thanks <jT the heart, 
which clevati- and ennoble the soul. Whoever thanks not God, deserves not to be 
called man ; aud whoever thanks nut his fellow-men, is unworthy of all the good 
which God Ix'stows upon him through the hand of man.”* 

Thinking. 

” Thinking leads men to knowledge. He may see and hear, and read and 
learn wliatevcr ho please, and os much os he please ; lie will never know any of 
it, except tliat which he has thought over, that which, by thinking, ho has made 
the property of his mind. Is it then saying too much, if I say that moo, by 
thinking only, becomes truly man. Take away thought from man*s life, and 
what remaiDB? ” 

Threatening. 

” It is a misfortune if one man threaten another. Either ho is corrupt who 
docs it, or he who requires it.” 

” All men fail, and manifold are Uioir failings. Nothing is perfect under tho 
sun. But, unless a man despise himself, he will not think lightly of any of his 
failings.” 

Iiejining. 

** Mail wishes to have things not only gooil, but shining; therefore is there so 
much rcHning in the world. Stiver, goM. and stcol arc {HilishiHl ; the fluent silk, 
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the s(^ost w<iol, the clearest cotton^ the mellowosl tints, the mos*. exquisite fra- 
grancics, the meet delicate sounds, the most delickms apices, and the most luxuri- 
ous pillows are preferred. But where human nature has attained the greatest 
refinement of sense, a man of nerve is hardly to be found. The liighcst degree 
of this refinement is generally the point from which the decline of individuals and 
nations takes its beginning. 

** The builder, who wishes hi erect a durable structure, must do it with strong 
timber; ho must not, by sawing and planing, mako his bearers and planks so 
thin os to render them unfit for the purpose for which they are intended. And in 
(lie same way, parents and teachers ought never to refine the chUdren, nor gr>v- 
emments the nations, to such a point os to mako them lose the strength of their 
limbs, the freshness of their cheeks, and the muscle of their arms.*’ 

Darkening. 

“The setting of tlie sun darkens the eartli; and the failing of hope the soul 
of man. ^Miy, then, is it that every ho|>e of man is not daily renewed, like that 
of the rising sun. It is well that he should not forever set his hope upon outward 
things; but seek his repose and bis happiness witliin himself, in those things 
which do not rise and set daily, liko the sun of this earth.'* 

Hoping. 

“Hoping and waiting make many a fool. And are we, then, not to hope at 
all ? Ilow unhappy would man he without that beam of hope which, in suffer- 
ing and sorrow, sheds light tliroush the d.arkness of his soul. But his hope 
most bo iatelligcnt. lie must not lK*po where there is no hope. He mu$t look 
at the patt ttith a itrady eye, in order to knoit what he may hope of the future.'^ 
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